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THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


SOUTH  AND   EAST   AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANGOLA. 


VER  since  the  Portuguese  navigators  penetrated  beyond  tl.e  equator 
into  the  southern  waters,  or  at  least  since  the  year  14Ho,  when 
Diego  Cam  set  up  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  indicating 
the  formal  possession  of  the  land  south  of  that  estuary,  the  portion 
of  the  African  seaboard  extending  southwards  from  the  Congo  has 
been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Since  the  year  1574,  when 
a  small  Lusitanian  colony  was  established  in  the  island  of  lioanda,  the  relations 
between  Lisbon  and  Angola  have  never  been  interrupted.  This  first  eection  of 
the  coast  was  originally  occupied  by  seven  hundred  men  commanded  by  Paul  Diaz, 
grandson  of  the  pioneer  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  European 
households  were  not  properly  constituted  till  the  year  1595,  when  the  first  Portu- 
guese women  arrived  in  the  settlement. 
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General  Survi,v. 

In  many  newly  discovered  regi(  ns  several  generations  have  often  passed  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  whites  bi  fore  they  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  any 
effective  supremacy  over  the  natives.  But  in  this  part  of  the  African  seaboard  the 
Portuguese  have  never  ceased  for  over  three  hundred  years  in  exercising  sovereign 
rights,  or  at  least  in  maintaining  alliances  with  the  surrounding  populations. 
Even  in  1641,  when  the  Dutch  captured  the  strongholds  on  the  coast,  some 
Portuguese  oflBcials  and  others  remained  in  the  country,  upholding  the  traditional 
sovereignty  of  the  ancient  Muata  Fotu,  *'  King  of  Portugal,"  or  rather  of  the 
Muen^  Mpotu,  "  King  of  the  sea."  Nor  were  they  long  neglected  by  the  mother 
country,  a  squadron  despatched  from  Brazil  having  soon  reconquered  the  colony. 
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2  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  centres  of  Portuguese  colonisation  were  naturally  the  seaports,  from  which 
points  European  influences  gradually  spread  inland.  Notwithstanding  many 
vicissitudes  of  success  and  defeat,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Portuguese,  pioneers  of  a 
higher  culture,  penetrated  at  last  beyond  the  coast  ranges  and  plateaux  far  to  the 
east  of  the  greai.  depression  traversed  by  the  Congo.  This  diffusion  of  Portuguese 
authority  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intertribal  communications  were  much 
more  easily  effected  on  the  southern  slopes  and  upland  plains  than  along  the  wild 
and  rugged  gorges  through  which  the  great  river  forced  its  way  from  fall  to  fall 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Doubtless  Stanley's  great  expedition  has  suddenly 
shifted  the  equilibrium  of  the  continent,  and  the  region  of  the  fluvial  basin  has 
now  become  the  chief  centre  of  geographical  progress  and  of  the  great  events  that 
are  rapidly  bringing  about  the  social  and  political  transformation  of  the  land. 
But  this  very  circumstance  has  aroused  Portugal  from  her  lethargy,  and  stimulated 
her  to  redoubled  efforts  in  opening  up  the  vast  domain  which  she  has  inherited, 
and  her  exclusive  dominion  over  which  is  henceforth  guaranteed  by  international 
treaties. 

The  recent  expeditions  of  Capello  and  Ivens,  and  of  Serpa  Pinto,  attest  the 
importance  which  the  Portuguese  now  attach  to  the  systematic  exploration  of  their 
great  colony  in  south-west  Africa.  The  American  missionaries  stationed  in  the 
Bihe  district  have  also  of  late  years  contributed  much  to  the  geographical  study  of 
Angola.  The  superficial  area  of  the  whole  territory  "s  far  inknd  as  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kwango,  and  exclusive  of  the  small  province  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Congo,  has  been  approximately  estimated  at  280,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  that  have  been  roughly  surveyed  amounts  to  about  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand ;  but  including  the  independent  nations  and  the  communi- 
ties connectf-'d  with  Portugal  by  the  more  or  less  solid  relations  of  vassalage,  the 
whole  population  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Kwaugo  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions.  According  to  Chavanne's  calcula- 
tions, the  density  of  the  population  in  the  northern  district  between  Ambriz  and 
the  Congo  exceeds  twelve  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  proportion  which  would 
give  as  many  as  five  millions  for  the  Portuguese  possessions,  taken  in  their  widest 
sense.  To  the  whole  region  has  been  extended  the  name  of  Angola  (Ngolia),  a 
term  originally  restricted  to  the  province  lying  east  of  Loanda,  between  the  rivers 
Cuanza  and  Beugo.  Some  of  the  kinglets  in  the  interior  still  bear  this  name  of 
Ngola. 

The  province  of  Angola  has  often  been  compared  to  Brazil,  the  vast  region 
which  faces  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  "  African  Brazil," 
which  had  not  yet  been  detached  from  the  mother  country  whence  it  received 
its  first  settlers,  is  far  inferior  to  its  potent  rival  in  extent,  natural  resources, 
economic  importance,  and  general  importance  amongst  the  civilised,  or  at  least 
organised,  lands  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless  a  real  analogy  is  presented  by  the 
geographical  structure  of  Angola  and  Brazil.  In  both  regions  a  great  river  is 
developed  in  the  north  ol  the  plains  and  elevated  plateaux ;  in  both  the  relief  of 
the  land  is  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces  rising  step  by  step  one  above  the  other. 
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ANGOLAN  UPLANDS.  8 

and  separated  by  intervening  ranges,  which  are  disposed  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. Their  position  under  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude  gives  to  both 
countries  analogous  climates  and  similar  vegetable   products,  and  at  the  same 

,  Fig.  1. — RotJTEs  OP  THB  Chief  Explobebs  in  Akoou^ 
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'time  enables  the  inhabitants  of  each  to  migrate  freely  from  one  to  the  other 
without  suffering  much  incouvenieueo  fro.'u  the  cbuuge  of  uliiuate.  If  Brazil  has 
been  enabled  to  develop  a  mixed  white,  Negro,  and  Indian  population  of  over 
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twelve  millions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  territory  of  Angola  from  also 
hecoming  the  home  of  a  numerous  people  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  national 
cohesion,  instead  of  being  occupied  as  at  present  by  a  few  colonial  groups  almost 
lost  amid  the  surrounding  hostile  populations.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in 
forecasting  its  future  prospects,  that  there  is  at  last  an  end  of  the  slave  trade; 
by  which  the  Brazilian  plantations  were  peopled  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
at  the  cost  of  Angola. 

Physical  Features. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Congo, 
eastwards  by  the  Kwango,  and  towards  the  south  by  the  Cuanza,  the  section 
of  the  plateau  exceeding  3,000  feet  occupies  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
eastern  zone.  It  consists  of  gneiss  and  mica  schists,  whose  surface  is  disposed 
in  long  ridges,  which  the  running  waters  have  scored  with  deep  gorges.  The 
western  slope,  facing  the  Atlantic  coast,  presents  on  the  whole  a  more  gentle  incline 
than  the  opposite  side,  where  the  escarpments  fall  rapidly  towards  the  Kwango 
basin.  The  Cuanza,  with  its  copious  affluent,  the  Lu-Calla,  interrupts  the  parallel 
series  of  ridges,  which  run  uniformly  north  and  south,  and  which  are  continued 
in  the  same  direction  beyond  these  watercourses.  Thus  the  elevated  mountain 
ridges  are  continuous  only  in  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  plateau,  where 
the  Talla  Mangongo  border  range  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Kwango 
affluents  from  those  of  the  Cuanza,  and  gradually  merges  by  gentle  undulations 
in  the  waterparting  between  the  Kassai  and  the  Zi  mbese. 

South  of  the  Cuanza,  a  series  of  three  parallel  steps  follows  from  the  sea 
towards  the  elevated  range  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  land,  and  which 
runs  at  a  mean  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
Lofty  crests  rise  above  the  ridges  of  this  intermediate  plateau,  which  is  cut  up 
by  the  streams  into  several  secondary  ridges.  Here  Mount  Lovili,  under  the 
twelfth  degree  of  latitude,  attains  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet ;  Mount  Elongo, 
towards  the  south-west,  rises  to  a  height  of  7,600  feet,  and  several  other  peaks 
on  the  neighbouring  ranges  fail  little  short  of  these  uUitudes.  In  the  Jauiua, 
or  Andrade-Corvo  chain,  forming  the  eastern  scarp  of  the  plateau,  some  of  the 
summits  exceed  6,600  feet.  Most  of  the  higher  ranges  are  here  disposed  in 
ridges  dominated  at  intervals  by  peaks  and  rounded  crests;  some  however  of 
these  ambaa,  as  they  are  called,  appear  to  be  completely  isolated,  standing  out 
like  pyramids  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  Thus  Mount  Hambi  (7,240  feet) 
consists  of  uu  euurmous  ciag  rent  uowu  the  centre,  aud  preseuliug  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  block  of  metal  fissured  during  the  process  of  cooling.  At  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Jamba  Mountains  stretches  the  Bulum-Bulu  steppe,  which 
is  overgrown  with  tall  grasses  heaving  under  the  wind  like  the  ocean  waves. 

Taken  collectively,  these  ranges,  massive  uplands  and  elevated  plains,  which 
are  traversed  by  the  trade  route  between  Benguella  aud  Bihe,  constitute  the 
culminating  part  of  Angola.     Towards  the  south  the  plateau  decreases  considerably 
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peaks 


in  height,  the  highest  points  here  falling  helow  6,000  feet.  Farther  west  the 
summits,  rising  on  a  plateau  inferior  to  the  eastern  terrace,  also  fail  to  reach  the 
altitude  of  Mount  Lovili  and  the  neighbouring^  peaks,  although  several  present  an 
imposing  appearance,  thanks  to  their  isolated  position,  and  the  steep  slope  of  their 
flanks.  Such  are  the  crags  which  lie  some  60  miles  to  the  east  of  BenguoUa,  and 
which,  from  their  peculiar  outlines,  have  received  the  name  of  Binga-Yam-Barabi, 
or  "  Gazelle  Horns."  According  to  Magyar,  ihej'  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height, 
while  the  neighbouring  Olombingo  peak  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  over 
6,000  feet. 

The  more  westerly  summits,  standing  on  the  last  terrace  of  the  plateau  as  it 
falls  seawards,  vary  in  altitude  from  600  or  700  to  2,000  feet.  Developing  at 
their  base  precipitous  cliffs,  they  present  in  many  places  the  aspect  of  veritable 
mountains.  But  most  of  the  hills  skirting  the  coast  are  mere  table  rocks,  rising 
little  more  than  300  or  400  feet  above  the  terraces.  They  are  usually  flanked  by 
steep  slopes  of  talus  formation,  but  may  be  surmounted  by  following  the  long 
winding  valleys  of  erosion,  which  have  been  excavated  at  intervals  in  the  thickness 
of  the  plateau. 

In  the  southern  region  of  the  Angola  territory,  the  uplands  of  the  interior 
have  everywhere  been  denuded  and  eroded  to  great  depths,  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Cunene  and  the  torrents  of  the  coastlands.  Nevertheless  the  Chella.  or  Sierra  da 
Neve,  that  is,  "  Snowy  Range,"  a  superb  mountain  mass  to  the  east  of  Mossamedes, 
has  maintained  its  integrity  in  isolated  grandeur,  some  of  its  crests  falling  little 
short  of  6,300  feet.  It  owes  its  alternative  Portuguese  name  to  the  white  streaks 
sometimes  visible  in  the  more  elevated  crevasses,  after  the  heavy  rains  brought  by 
the  cold  southern  winds.  These  highlands,  whence  flow  an  abundance  of  running 
waters,  appear  to  present  the  most  favourable  prospects  for  the  future  colonisation 
of  Angola.  The  climate  approacheo,  nearer  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa,  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  while  the  mean  altitude  of  the  upland  valleys  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Angola  generally,  being  approximately  estimated  at  4,000  feet. 

The  Angola  highlands  are  composed  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks  under- 
lying schistose  formations  of  great  age.  These  rocks,  forming  the  out«r  frame- 
work of  the  land,  make  their  first  appearance  at  a  mean  distance  of  from  12  or  15 
miles  from  the  coast.  Here  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  in  many  places  those  of 
the  interior,  belong  to  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  consisting  of  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  limestones,  clays  and  sands  generally  disposed  in  perfectly  regular 
stratifications.  The  cretaceous  deposits,  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  cover- 
ing the  outer  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  Benguella  district,  abound  in  fossils  identi- 
cal with  those  which  occur  in  the  corresponding  formations  in  Portugal. 

For  long  stretches  the  characteristic  geological  strata  are  concealed  by  laterites, 
white,  yellow,  or  red,  of  relatively  modern  origin,  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
decomposed  surface  of  the  underlying  layers.  The  river  basins  of  the  interior 
have  moreover  been  strewn  with  alluvial  deposits  due  to  the  action  of  running 
waters. 
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The  limestone  cliffs  are  in  many  places  pierced  by  deep  caverns,  where  arc 
found  narrow  and  hitherto  unfathomed  wells,  which  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
native  legends.  Thermal  springs  occur  at  various  points  of  the  territory ;  but  no 
volcanic  rocks  have  been  found,  except  in  the  northern  districts,  and  even  here  the 
eruptive  forces  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  a  few  outbursts  of  basaltic  lavas. 
Ladislas  Magyar  speaks  of  a  volcano,  but  without  stating  whether  he  visited  it 
himself,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  deceived  by  false  reports, 
possibly  even  by  the  romantic  but  untrustworthy  descriptions  of  the  traveller 
J.  B.  Douville.*  This  active  volcano,  known  as  the  Mulondo-Zambi,  or  "  Demon 
Mountain,"  was  reported  to  lie  in  the  LiboUo  country  some  30  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Cuanza.  From  the  highest  crater,  overlooking  all  the  surrounding  crests, 
flames  and  smoke  emitting  a  strong  sulphurous  odour  were  said  to  be  ejected  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  The  natives  never  venture  to  approach  this 
burning  mountain,  which  they  suppose  to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  But  all  these  reported  eruptions  will  probably  sooner  or  later  be 
explained  by  some  meteorological  phenomena,  like  those  of  the  pretended  Otumbi 
volcano  in  the  Qaboou  territory. 

EivER  Basins, 

Limited  eastwards  by  the  course  of  the  Kwango,  the  Angola  region  is  traversed 
by  numerous  streams,  which  either  flow  through  deep  gorges  across  one  or  more 
of  the  outer  terraces  of  the  plateau,  or  else,  like  the  Cuanza  and  the  Cunene,  force 
their  way  seawards  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  intervening  uplands.  In 
the  northern  section  of  the  territory,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  relatively 
heavier  than  in  the  south,  every  valley  has  its  perennial  stream,  although  these 
rivers  are  prevented  by  the  disposition  of  the  rugged  surface  from  uniting  in  one 
large  fluvial  system.  A  considerable  number  of  the  streams  however  flow,  not 
directly  seawards,  but  either  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the  Kwango,  or  north- 
wards through  the  Kwilu,  Lu-f u  and  Mposo  to  the  Congo.  Those  which,  like  the 
Lelunda,  Mbrish,  and  Loj6,  reach  the  Atlantic  directly,  are  disposed  in  parallel 
valleys  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.  But  their  mouths  are  nearly  all  closed 
to  shipping  by  impassable  bars,  so  that  they  are  accessible  only  to  small  flat- 
bottomed  craft. 

The  Mbrish,  which  escapes  from  the  Zombo  highlands  to  the  east  of  San- 
Salvador,  develops  a  seriem  of  cascades,  the  first  of  which  has  a  fall  of  160  feet,  and 
the  whole  chain  of  rapids  a  total  incline  of  430  feet.  The  Band^  and  Bengo, 
however,  being  navigable  above  their  bars,  present  certain  advantages  as  highways 
of  commerce  in  the  interior,  and  their  shady  banks  are  lined  with  plantations. 

But  the  chief  river  in  Angola,  and  one  of  the  most  copious  of  the  secondary 

watercourses  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  is  the  Cuanza,  whose  valley  forms  the  Atlantic 

section  of  the  transverse  depression  which  is  continued  through  the  Zambcse  basin 

south-eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  chief  headstreams  of  the  Cuanza  have 

•"  Voyage  au  Congo  et  dans  I'mterieur  de  I'Afrique  equinoxiale." 
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their  sources  beyond  the  region  directly  subject  to  Portuguese  rule,  intermingling 
their  flood  waters  with  those  of  the  Zarabese  and  of  the  Ku-Bango  on  a  plateau 
which  has  a  mean  altitude  of  not  less  than  5,500  feet.     The  farthest  source  of 
the  mainstream  is  the  little  Lake  Mussombo,  some  720  miles  from  the  coast,  by 
the  windings  of  the  fluvial  valley.     From  this  point  the  Cuanza  describes  a  vast 
semicircle,  flowing  at  first  towards  the  north-east  and  then  to  the  north,  after 
which  it  sweeps  round  to  the  north-west  and  west,  finally  trending  to  the  south- 
west in  its  last  meander  seawards.     More  than  half  of  its  course  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  upland  terraces  and  plateaux  which  form  the  backbone  of  /-.ngola.     By  the 
direction  of  its  upper  valley  it  seems  inclined  to  become  a  tributary  of  the  Congo, 
but  on  reaching  the  Ba-Songa  territory,  where  it  has  already  become  a  copious 
stream,  it  curves  round  to  the  west,  and  forces  its  way  over  a  long  series  of  wild 
gorges,  falls  and  rapids,  through   the   intervening  mountain  barriers  seawards. 
The  Cambamb^  cataract,  last  of  the  series,  70  feet  high,  is  also  known  as  the 
"Livingstone  falls,"  although  never  visited  by  the  illustrious  explorer.     It  is 
formed  by  a  ledge  of  schistose  rock  confined  on  both  sides  by  nearly  vertical  walls. 
During  the  floods  the  whole  gorge  is  completely  filled  with  the  seething  waters, 
but  during  the  dry  season  the  current  is  broken  by  projecting  crags  into  several 
foaming  channels  of  unequal  size.     The  emerged  rocks,  damp  with  the  spray  of 
the  tumbling  waters,  are  overgrown  with  the  Angolcea  fluitanH,  a  plant  with  large 
semi-transparent  stem  and  covered  with  small  white  flowers. 

Immediately  below  the  cataracts  the  Cuanza  is  accessible  to  steamers,  no 
obstacle  interfering  with  the  navigation  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  although  in  this 
section  of  the  river,  about  120  miles  long,  there  is  a  total  full  of  over  300  feet. 
The  rocky  gorge  is  continued  for  10  miles  beyond  the  rapids,  between  high  red, 
white,  or  bluish*cliffs,  to  which  an  endless  variety  of  shades  and  forms  is  added 
by  the  climbing  plants,  tufted  brushwood,  and  drapery  of  velvet  mosses. 

Below  the  gorge  the  main  stream  is  joined  by  the  Mucoso,  a  considerable 
affluent  from  the  north,  and  farther  on,  also  on  the  right  bank,  by  the  still  more 
copious  Lu-Calla  (Lua-Kalla),  largest  of  all  its  tributaries.  Like  the  Cuanza 
itself,  the  Lu-Calla  rises  to  the  cast  of  the  Angola  highlands,  and  like  it  forces 
its  way  through  them  in  a  Series  of  gorges  where  it  plunges  in  its  headlong 
course  from  fall  to  fall.  The  Lianzundo,  one  of  these  falls,  is  no  less  than  100 
feet  in  height.  The  Lu-Calla  also  describes  a  vast  semicircle,  but  exactly  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Cuanza,  for  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  not  far  from  the  streams  which  flow  on  the  oppo- 
site watershed  down  to  the  Congo. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Lu-Calla,  the  Cuanza  is  swollen  by  no  further 
contributions  from  any  direction,  but  on  the  contrary  discharges  its  waters  to 
the  right  and  left,  into  numerous  lajjoons  or  lateral  reservoirs,  which  are  succes- 
sively flooded  and  almost  completely  emptied  with  the  alternating  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  15  the  lower  reaches  the  hills  continually  recede  more  and  more  from 
the  fluvial  bed,  although  a  few  bluffs  still  rise  here  and  there  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.     One  of  these  on  the  left  side  is  the  famous  Pedro  dos  Feiticeiros, 
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or  "  Fetish  Rock,"  over  which  the  Qui8«ama8  formerly  hurled  the  unhappy 
wretches  accused  of  witchcraft. 

The  mouth  of  the  Cuanza  is  obstructed  by  a  dangerous  bar,  which  is  usually 
crossed  by  the  local  pilots  on  a  raft,  or  rather  a  single  plunk  of  herminiera  wood 
about  H  feet  long  and  scarcely  3  feet  wide.  Kneeling  on  this  spar,  they  steer 
their  course  with  the  aid  of  a  single  paddle,  and  thus  reach  the  steamers  which 
are  at  times  riding  at  anchor  over  a  mile  fi'om  the  coast. 

South  of  the  Cuanza  as  far  as  the  Cunene,  nono  of  the  streams  rising  on  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  western  valleys  can  acquire  any  great 
development,  nor  are  any  of  them  utilised  for  navigation.  They  also  flow 
through  a  region  enjoying  a  less  abundant  rninfxil  than  Northern  Angola,  so 
that  many  of  them  are  completely  exhausted  during  the  dry  season.  They  thus 
resemble   the  wadys   of   North   and   the  umarambm  or  intermittent    streams   of 

South  Africa. 

The  chief  permanent  rivers  are  the  Luga,  running  parallel  with  the  lower 
Cuanza;  the  Cuvo  (Keve),  which  discharges  into  Old  Benguella  Bay;  the 
Bailombo,  the  Catumbella,  and  the  Coporolo.  Of  all  these  little  coast  streams 
the  Catumbella  is  the  best  known,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Benguella. 
About  7  miles  from  the  sea  it  develops  the  romantic  cataract  of  TJpa,  where 
the  whole  stream  is  pent  up  within  a  rocky  gorge  scarcely  9  yards  wide. 

The  Cunene,  which  in  Angola  yields  in  length  and  volume  to  the  Cuanza  alone, 
has  recently  acquired  an  exceptional  political  importance  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  the  territory  annexed  to  the  German 
colonial  empire.  Like  the  Cuanza,  it  rises  to  the  east  of  the  central  highlands, 
and  flows  at  first  along  the  inner  continental  slope  jointly  with  the  Ku-Bango, 
and  the  eastern  affluents  of  the  Zambese ;  but  after  escaping  from  this  basin  it 
describes  a  great  bend  to  the  west,  piercing  the  intervening  rocjky  barriers  on  its 
south-westerly  course  to  the  Atlantic.  It  develops  altogether  a  total  length 
of  no  less  than  720  miles,  the  area  of  its  drainage  being  estimated  at  about 
110,000  square  miles.  Rising  in  the  Jamba  Mountains,  over  four  degrees  to 
the  north  of  the  latitude  of  its  estuary,  it  skirts  the  southern  and  south-western 
base  of  the  central  uplands,  collecting  on  both  banks  a  large  number  of  affluents 
during  its  winding  upper  and  middle  course.  • 

;  At  Quiteve,  a  riverain  village  some  240  miles  from  its  sources,  Capello  and 
Ivens  found  that  even  in  June,  that  is,  in  the  dry  season,  it  had  a  breadth  of 
nearly  500  feet,  with  a  mean  depth  of  over  8  feet.  It  flows  between  wooded 
banks  with  great  velocity,  but  unobetvucted  by  cataracts.  During  the  rainy 
season  this  beautiful  stream  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  mighty  watercourse, 
fully  justifying  its  native  name  of  Cunene,  that  is,  Ku-Nene,  or  "  Great  River." 
At  this  period  it  overflows  it;;  banks  to  the  right  and  left,  flcoding  the  surround- 
ing  plains  for  several  miles.  At  one  point  a  depression  many  square  miles  in 
extent  \f^  transformed  to  a  vast  reservoir  which  receivee  the  cverflow'of  the  upper 
Cunene.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  this  depression  is  strewn  with 
small  lakes  and  stagnant  meres ;  the  muddy  bottom-lauds  are  overgrown  withi 
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'Jl  reeds  {ariindo  phragon'fes),  while  the  brushwood  on  the  higher  grounds  is 
covered  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet  with  the  tufts  of  herbaceous  vegetation  borne 
along  by  the  flood  waters. 

In  this  extensive  plain,  alternately  a  lake  and  a  morass,  the  Cunene  is  joined 
by  the  Caculovar  (Kakulo-Hale,  or  "  Old  Bald  "),  a  considerable  stream  which 
collects  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  Snowy  Range  (Chellu)  and  from  the 
Huilla  cirques.  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers  and  residents, 
this  region  of  the  middle  Cunene,  notwithstanding  its  marshy  character,  is  by  no 
means  insalubrious,  a  circumstance  perhaps  due  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  mosses 
covering  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  probably  also  to  the  elevation  of  the  land. 
The  height  of  the  plain  about  the  confluence  of  the  Cunene  with  the  Caculovur 
was  estimated  by  Capello  and  Ivens  at  about  8,500  feet,  while  Dufour,  another 
explorer,  found  that  the  village  at  the  conBuenoe  itself  stood  at  an  altitude 
of  3,800  feet.  ,;  ^      *  -     '  . 

This  elevated  lacustrine  district  has  other  emissaries  besides  the  Cunene. 
At  least  three  watercourses,  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  umaramha, 
branch  off  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  through  broad  openings  in  the  en- 
circling cliffs.  They  take  a  southerly  or  south-easterly  course,  meandering 
through  the  territory  of  the  Ova-Mpos  as  far  as  the  great  saline  marsh  of  Etosha, 
which  is  distant  lf50  miles  and  situp.ted  at  a  level  330  feet  lower  than  the  main 
stream.  The  Cunene  thus  presents  the  extremely  rare  example  of  an  incom- 
pleted delta,  lot'  iu  virtue  of  these  laieial  uuuuueia  It  utiluugs  lo  the  sysleui  ul 
(watercourses  which,  like  the  Ku-Bango,  are  lost  in  the  depressions  of  the  desert. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  true  course  of  the  Cunene 
was  still  unknown,  and  on  Lopez  de  Lima's  map,  which  embodies  the  state  of 
geographical  knowledge  at  that  period,  it  is  represented  as  flowing  eastwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  now  known  to  reach  the  Atlantic 
after  forcing  its  way  through  the  intercepting  western  highlands.  Report  even 
speaks  of  a  great  cataract,  followed  lower  down  by  a  large  number  of  smaller 
cascades.  It  seems  in  fact  impossible  that  great  falls  or  rapids  do  not  exist  in 
this  section  of  the  fluvial  bed,  Xur  there  is  an  iucliue  of  considerably  more  than 
3,000  foet  in  the  space  of  180  miles  between  the  estuary  and  the  point  where 
the  mountains  are  traversed  by  the  river.  Systematic  exploration  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  So  early  as  the  year  1824  the 
English  vessel,  the  Espikgk,  had  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cunene,  which 
was  then  named  the  Nourse  River ;  yet  the  very  next  year  Owen  failed  to  discover 
the  opening,  doubtless  because  the  bar  had  meantime  been  closed,  and  the  river 
exhausted  for  a  long  way  above  its  mouth.  The  entrance  was  not  rediscovered 
till  the  year  1854,  when  the  river  was  ascended  for  some  25  miles  from  the  coast. 
Even  now  the  Cunene  reaches  the  sen  oply  during  the  rainy  season;  from  Decem- 
ber to  April.  At  other  times  the  abundant  waters  rolled  down  with  the  inun- 
dations of  the  upper  basin  are  nearly  completely  evaporated  in  the  vast  lacustrine 
reservoirs  of  the  middle  course,  nothing  remaining  for  the  lower  reaches  except 
a  puny  stream  which  soon  runs  out  in  the  sands. 
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Cl.lMATR    OF    AnoOI,A. 

Stretching  north  and  south  a  total  distance  of  ever  720  milon  between  the 
sixth  and  seventeenth  paraUels  of  northern  latitude,  and  presenting  a  series  of 
terraces  rising  to  a  height  of  over  6,000  feet,  the  Angola  territory  naturally 
offers  a  grout  diversity  of  climate.  But  although  the  meteorological  conditions  and 
all  the  corresponding  phenomena  are  modified  with  the  latitude  and  relief  of  the 

Fig.  2. — The  Cunene  Ain>  Etosha  Laooow. 
8o«le  1 :  6,000,000. 
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land,  the  actual  extremes  of  temperature  are  but  slight  in  the  several  physical 
zones.  Hence  travellers  suffer  quite  as  much  from  the  fiery  solar  rays  on  the 
elevated  plateaux  of  the  interior  as  on  the  low- lying  coastlands.  The  thermo- 
metric  differences,  however,  become  more  pronounced  with  the  alternating  seasons 
of  heat  and  cold,  accoi-ding  as  we  advance  farther  from  the  equator  and  from  the 
seaboard.  The  local  variations  of  climate  due  to  accidental  conditions  are  often 
very  great  and  extremely  dangerous  to  strangers.     lu  some  of  the  upland  districts 
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it  freezes,  as  in  Europe,  and  even  at  an  altitude  of  .'{,.')00  feet  on  the  oastom  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  CapoUo  and  Ivens  had  to  endure  gnmt  extremes  of  teniperaturo, 
from  freezing-point  at  night  to  82"  and  even  HG"  F.  during  the  day. 

The  most  continuous  meteorological  observations  have  been  taken  at  Loanda, 
capital  of  the  colony,  showing  that  at  this  place,  although  lying  not  more  than 
600  miles  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  great  summer  heats  are  less  intense 
than  at  Lisbon.  Thus  the  maxitnuiu  temperature  in  February,  the  hottest  month 
at  Loandu,  is  greater  than  that  of  August,  the  hottest  in  Portugal.  Travellers 
leaving  Lisbon  in  summer  for  Angola  are  surprised  at  the  relative  coolness  of 
these  tropical  regions.  In  fact  the  mean  temperature  of  Loanda  scarcely  exceeds 
73°  F.,  while  the  annual  divergence  between  the  thermometric  extremes  for  each 
month  is  not  usually  more  than  twenty  degrees.  But  between  the  greatest 
heat  and  the  greatest  cold  the  discrepancy  rose  in  1879  to  nearly  thirty-four' 
degrees,  the  glass  falling  from  88°  F.  in  November  to  65°  F.  in  August.  On  the 
inland  plateaux  under  the  same  latitude  and  at  an  elevation  of  5,300  feet,  the 
discrepancy  is  twice  as  great,  ranging  from  freezing-point  to  98°  F.  At  Mos- 
samedes,  which  of  all  the  coast  towns  enjoys  the  most  equable  climate,  the  annual 
temperature  oscillates  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  this  place 
presents  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  acclimatisation  of  European 
residents. 

The  relative  coolness  of  the  Angolan  climate  is  due  to  the  direction  of  the 
marine  breezes,  which  generally  blow  from  the  temperate  southern  regions.  In 
these  latitudes  the  coast  stream  setting  from  the  Antarctic  zone  has  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  considerably  lower  the  normal  temperature  of  the  surrounding  waters 
and  atmospheric  layers ;  hence  the  name  of  Cabo  Frio,  or  "  Cold  Cape,"  given  to 
the  headland  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Cunene.  A  neighbouring  creek  is  also 
known  as  the  Angra  Fria,  or  "  Cold  Bay."  Even  north  of  the  Cunene  the  coast- 
lands  benefit  by  this  cool  marine  current,  although  to  a  less  degree,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  known  to  be  felt  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Sam-Thom^.  0£E  Loanda 
its  mean  velocity  is  about  1 1  mile  per  hour,  but  it  is  at  times  completely  arrested 
or  even  partly  reversed  by  violent  gales  from  the  north-west.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  southern  breezes  prevail  greatly  over  those  from  the  north  along  this 
seaboard,  where  the  trade-winds  rarely  maintain  their  normal  direction  from  the 
south-east  to  the  north-west,  being  deflected  by  the  rarefied  air  from  the  hot 
regions  of  the  interior,  and  thus  transformed  to  south-westerly  and  even  westerly 
monsoons.  According  to  Ribeiro,  the  marine  breezes  stand  to  those  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  five  to  two.  From  the  observations 
regularly  taken  at  Malang^,  over  180  miles  from  the  sea,  it  appears  that  in  this 
inland  district,  notwithstanding  its  great  distance  from  the  alternating  land  and 
seacoast  breezes  {terral  and  viragau),  a  certain  rhythm  is  still  maintained  between 
the  easterly  and  westerly  winds.  According  to  Hann>  the  former  pro vpil  especi- 
ally in  the  morning,  the  latter  in  the  afternoon,  the  aerial  current  thus  showing 
a  tendency  to  set  from  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  found. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  vapour-charged  monsoons  there  is  always  a  con- 
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Hiderublo  quantity  of  inoisturo  prcHent  in  the  atinoHphoro.*  From  Miiy  to  Septem- 
bor  it  often  almost  roaches  the  point  of  Haturation,  and  then  the  horizon  is 
everywhiT*^  veiled  in  the  dense  fogs  of  the  racimbo.  Yet  the  rainfall  is  compara- 
tively slight  in  the  low-lying  districts,  the  vapours  being  borne  by  the  winds  to  the 
slopes  (if  the  hills,  where  fretpiont  downpours  occur  regularly  during  the  light 
rainy  season  from  October  to  January,  and  the  hof.vj'  from  the  Ix'ginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May.  At  Loanda  the  annual  rainfall  varies  to  a  remarkable 
degree.t  the  average  number  of  wet  days  being  not  more  than  fifteen  in  some  years 
and  four  times  as  many  in  others.  Over  20  inches  have  sometimes  fallen  in 
favourable  years,  while  at  other  times  the  quantity  has  scarcely  exceeded  o  or 
6  inches. 

In  the  northern  districts  the  first  rains  are  always  unhealthy,  the  air  being 
then  charged  with  the  foul  exhalations  with  which  the  porous  soil  is  saturated, 
and  which  are  mingled  with  the  decayed  vegetation  suddenly  washed  up  from 
below  the  surface.  In  the  direction  from  north  to  south  the  quantity  of  the  rain- 
fall diminishes  progressively  along  the  low-lying  coastlands.  Copious  at  San- 
Salvador.J  slight  at  Loanda,  it  ceases  nearly  altogether  at  Mossamedes  and  in 
the  Lower  Cunene  basin.  Hence  this  southern  region  lies  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  salubrious  in  Angola,  thanks  to  the 
great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground,  as  well  as  to  the  rolnfivo  coolness 
of  the  temperature.  On  the  plateaux  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  Lower  Cunene 
the  Quissama  natives  are  obliged  carefully  to  husband  the  rainwater  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  the  baobabs.  „,      ,.  ^  ^  s^?;^,;,,    .  s-  .• 

:        Flora.     . 

Since  the  explorations  of  Welwitsch  in  the  province  of  Angola,  the  face  of 
the  land  is  well  known  in  its  broad  features,  and  nothing  now  remains  except  to 
study  its  details.  Hence  the  name  of  this  learned  botanist  has  justly  been  given 
to  the  Weltcihchia  mirabilis,  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  tree,  for  it  really  is  a  tree,  although  in  appearance  more  like  an 
eccentric  fungus  than  aught  else,  grows  in  the  Mossamedes  district,  ranging  north- 
wards only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  intermittent  river  Sam-Nicolau,  but  reach- 
ing, south  of  the  Cunene,  far  into  the  Damara  country.  The  trunk,  which  is  said 
to  live  for  a  hundred  years,  and  which  attains  a  compass  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 

•  Relative  humidity  during  the  three  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881 — 


Mean    ... 
Lowest  mean 

82-42 
76-69 

Highest  mean    . 
Mean  Tariation  . 

.    .    87-69 
.    .     10-84 

(Coelho  and  Ribeiro). 

t  Rainfall  at  Loanda 

• 

1879. 
1880. 
1881. 

•        »        .        • 

Bainy    TotcJ  HunfaU. 
Day*.            InobM. 

62                 24 

34                 10 

16                  6 

-^.\.  ■-,--,■ , 

Mean 

34 

13    (Ribeiro) 

X  Rainfall  at  San -Salvador  in  1884,  63  daym,  with  a  total  discharge  of  36  inohe«. 
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terminates  abruptly  a  few  inclies  above  the  ground  in  a  level  surface  ronipiir<>d  by 
Welwitseh  to  a  "  round  table,"  but  fissured  and  crevassed  in  all  directions.  From 
its  outer  rim  branch  olf  two  'hick  leaves  nearly  H  feet  long,  which  resendde  two 
great  leather  discs,  and  which  are  in  fact  tho  very  first  loaves,  whi<'h  have  survived 
since  the  plant  began  to  sprout,  and  "  hich  have  grown  with  tho  growth  of  tho 
tree  itself.  The  edges  of  theae  .sf range  lea\t.<  are  frayed  into  numerous  snuke-liko 
thongs,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  so  many  tentacles  of  a  p(jlyi)e. 
In   the    northern   districts 


Fig.  3. 


-VKORTtBi.r  Zones  or  Angola. 

Boiil'  I  :  18,000,000. 


of  Angola  the  flora  differs 
in  no  respects  from  that  of 
tho  Lower  Congo.  Here  the 
churacteristic  plants  of  the 
landscape  are  everywhero  tho 
arborescent  euphorbias,  tho 
eriodendrons,  the  bombax,  and 
wide-spread  baobab.  In  some 
of  the  valleys  well  sheltered 
from  the  sea  breezes  and 
abundantly  watered,  tropical 
vegetation  displays  all  its 
variety  of  great  forest  trees, 
parasitic  and  climbing  plants. 

But  the  exposed  plateaux, 
where  the  rainwater  flows  off 
rapidly  and  where  the  sur- 
face is  covered  only  with  a 
thin  layer  of  vegetable  soil, 
are  overgrown  for  vast 
spaces  with  tall  steppe 
grasses,  giving  refuge  to  nu- 
merous herds  of  large  game. 
But  these  boundless  savan- 
nahs are  exposed  to  period- 
ical queimai/as,  or  conflagra- 
tions, which  sweep  away  all 
living  creatures  down  to  the 
very  insects.  ^      - 

In  the  direction  from  north  to  south  the  vegetation  grows  scantier  with  the  con- 
tinuously decreasing  rainfall.  At  a  short  distance  south  of  Cape  Padrao  the  primeval 
forest  descends  to  the  water's  edge,  whereas  it  gradually  recedes  in  the  interior  to  the 
south  of  the  Cabe9a  de  Cobra  settlement.  Still  farther  south  forests  are  nowhere  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  beyond  Mossamedes  the  last  lingering  isolated 
clumps  disappear  altogether,  although  behind  the  outer  terraces  the  vast  wildernesses 
of  the  Sertao  are  still  diversified  with  fine  forest  growths.     In  the  same  direction 
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from  north  to  south  certain  characteristic  species  become  gradually  replaced  by 
others.  Thus  the  hyphmne  guinecnsiH,  so  common  between  the  Congo  estuary  and 
Ambriz,  is  not  found  on  the  southern  coastlands,  and  in  the  Mossamedes  district  a 
complete  transition  takes  place  from  the  flora  of  the  equatorial  regions  to  that  of 
the  closed  fluvial  basins  in  South  Africa.  In  this  southern  province  the  great 
euphorbias,  for  instance,  are  no  longer  seen,  their  place  being  gradually  usurped 
by  the  various  gum-bearing  species, 

Welwitsch's  botanical  record  for  the  whole  of  the  Angola  territory  comprises 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -seven  species,  of  which  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  are  flowering  plants.  In  this  numerous  catalogue  are 
included  several  indigenous  forms,  such  as  cactuses,  a  family  formerly  supposed  to 
be  found  only  in  the  New  World,  but  which  are  here  grouped  about  the  crests  of 
the  plateau  at  great  distances  from  the  coast,  and  from  all  centres  of  colonisation. 
A  number  of  the  local  plants  are  highly  prized  by  the  natives  oii  account  of  their 
supposed  magical  properties,  notably  the  poisonous  erythrophlmuin  guineeme,  the 
bark  of  which  {nkissa)  is  used  in  judicial  trials  by  ordeal,  and  the  ndui  (decamera 
Jovia  tonantis),  a  shrub  whose  branches  are  suspended  above  the  houses  as  a  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  In  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  south,  the  roots  of  the  euphor- 
bias afford  nutriment  to  a  remarkable  parasitic  plant  of  the  genus  hydnora,  which 
dwells  underground  for  the  greatev  part  of  its  existence,  and  then  suddenly 
projects  above  the  surface  a  solitary  stalk,  whose  extremity  expands  into  a  large 
red  flower,  with  u  smell  like  that  of  putrid  meat.  This  plant  is  endowed  with 
many  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  who  employ  its  sap  to  give  greater  strength 
to  their  fishing-lines  and  nets,  and  also  utilise  it  especially  as  a  specific  against 
several  maladies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fruits  of  very  few  indigenous  plants  are  gathered  for 
alimentary  purposes.  Thus,  although  the  Angolan  flora  comprises  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  the  vine,  in  but  few  localities  are  the  grapes  either  eaten  or 
pressed  for  making  a  little  wine.  The  mariambami,  or  coffee  shrub,  however,  which 
grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  interior,  supplied  the  early  planters  with  the  first 
stock  cultivated  by  them.  Welwitsch  has  also  found  in  the  Angolan  forests  the 
large  Liberian  species,  which  is  already  replacing  the  Arabian  variety  on  so  many 
plantations.  All  other  plants,  whose  roots,  leaves,  fruits  or  seeds  serve  as  food, 
have  been  introduced  in  i^ngola  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa  either  from  Asia  or 
from  the  New  World.  The  mango,  one  of  these  exotics,  which  however  thrives 
admirably,  is  rarely  met  in  some  districts,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cuanza,  where  its  shade  is  supposed  to  cause  ill-luck. 


V 


Fauna  of  Angola. 


Transformations  analogous  to  those  of  the  flora  have  also  taken  place  in  the 
Angolan  fauna.  Just  as  the  indigenous  plants  disappear  before  foreign  intruders, 
wild  animals  withdraw  farther  and  farther  from  the  white  man,  his  dogs  and 
other  domestic  breeds.     Elephants  are  no  longer  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  coast,  although  down  to  the  middle  of  this  century  they  wore  still  found 
along  the  seaboard.  In  1854  the  first  explorers  of  the  Cunene  met  them  in  such 
large  numbers  that  it  was  proposed  to  call  this  watercourse  the  "Elephant 
River."  But  being  now  driven  from  the  plains,  they  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
uplands  und  in  the  Chella  mountains,  where  they  range  over  the  slopes  and 
highest  summits. 

Lions  also  frequently  prowled  at  night  about  the  streets  of  the  coast  towns. 
After  the  rainy  season  especially  they  were  very  numerous,  descending  from  the 
steppes  and  forests  of  the  interior  on  the  track  of  the  antelopes  which  came  to 
browse  on  the  tender  herbage  of  the  lowlands.  They  often  attacked  man  himself, 
and  some  thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  fell  upon  the  shepherd  in 
preference  to  his  flock.  They  were  regarded  as  animal  fetishes,  and  no  native 
woidd  venture  to  speak  of  them  without  giving  them  the  title  of  ngana,  or  "  lord." 
At  present  these  felines  have  become  rare,  while  panthers,  and  especially  hyenas 
of  more  than  one  species,  are  still  numerous.  The  peiee-mulher,  that  is,  "  mer- 
maid," or  manatee,  appears  to  have  disappeared  from  all  the  Angolan  rivers, 
except  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Cuanza,  and  the  hippopotamus  has  withdrawn 
into  the  lateral  lagoons  of  the  rivers.  But  the  jacarka,  or  crocodiles,  still  infest 
many  of  the  streams,  although  sharks,  so  numerous  north  of  the  Congo,  are  never 
seen  on  the  southern  coast. 

In  the  provinces  lying  south  of  the  Cuanza  occur  some  animals  unknown 
north  of  that  river.  But  zebras,  as  well  as  certain  antelopes  belonging  to  the 
zone  of  the  Orange  and  Zambese  basins,  are  seen  only  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
southern  steppes.  It  was  probably  one  of  these  antelopes  that  the  traveller 
Brochado  mistook  for  a  dromedary,  an  animal  that  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  country. 

The  order  of  birds  is  represented  in  Angola  by  a  great  variety  of  species,  and 
a  considerable  trafiic  in  songsters  is  carried  on  with  Lisbon.  The  natives  have 
great  faith  in  the  omens  furnished  by  the  flight  or  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
meeting  a  quioco  {telephonus  erythroptcnts)  is  always  regarded  as  of  favourable 
augury.  The  corythrix  paulina,  a  lovely  little  creature  which  feeds  chiefly  on 
seeds  and  fruits,  is  looked  on  as  a  potent  magician  whose  cry  sk-ikes  terror  into 
the  stoutest  heart.  Houses  and  even  whole  villages  have  been  deserted  because 
this  bird  happened  to  perch  on  a  neighbouring  branch  and  utter  its  funereal  note. 
The  fowlers  who  go  to  capture  it  in  the  forests  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese 
dealers,  are  very  careful  to  avoid  all  villages  on  their  return  with  their  prize, 
for  fear  of  being  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  complicity  in  witchcraft.  In 
another  respect  ihis  bird  is  very  remarkable,  the  bright  red  colour  of  its  wings 
being  soluble  in  water  and  yielding  a  certain  proportion  of  copper  (Monteiro). 

Nearly  all  the  forests  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  the  honey-bird  (cuculus 
indicator),  which,  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  leads  the  honey-seekers  to  the  hive, 
and  then  waits  patiently  perched  on  a  neighbouring  branch  for  its  share  in  the 
plunder. 

Except  in  some  districts  snakes  are  not  common,  but  some  varieties  are 
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extremely  dangerous,  as,  for  instance,  the  ctiapediiro,  or  "spitter,"  which  when 
irritated  ejects  an  acrid  and  poisonous  secretion  that  threatens  those  with  blind- 
ness whose  eyes  it  touches.  With  the  exception  of  ants  and  mosquitoes,  insects 
are  comparatively  rare  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  Angola.  Scarcely  any  are  seen 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  butterHies  make  their  appearance  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  But  the  neighbouring  seas 
are  densely  stocked,  and  the  water  seems  at  times  one  living  mass,  so  choked  is 
it  with  fish,  forming  moving  banks  several  square  miles  in  extent.  The  natives 
eat  a  small  species  of  shark,  as  well  us  the  pmgo,  a  singing  fish,  whose  thrilling 
note,  soft  as  the  sound  of  a  flute,  is  heard  rising  above  the  smooth  surface.  In 
the  rivers  and  especially  in  the  shallow  lugoons  flooded  during  the  inundations, 
they  capture  the  bagro,  a  species  of  siluroid  six  or  eight  feet  long;  which  has  the 
property  of  living  for  hours  on  dry  land. 

Inhabitants  of  Angola. 

The  natives  of  Angola  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  group  of  Bantu  popula- 
tions. But  it  seems  probable  that  amongst  them,  as  amongst  those  of  the  Congo 
and  Ogoway  basins,  there  also  survive  the  descendants  of  races  belonging  to  an' 
epoch  anterior  to  all  civilisation,  before  Africa  had  yet  received  the  alimentary 
plants  of  Asia  and  the  New  World,  and  when  the  scattered  tribes  led  a  wandering 
life  in  the  forests,  living  only  on  the  chase,  fishing,  roots,  and  wild  berries.  These 
primitive  tribes,  who  are  still  distinguished  from  the  invaders  by  their  usages  and 
speech,  have  in  Angola  been  mostly  driven  southwards  to  the  verge  of  the  desert 
or  uninhabited  savannahs. 

But  the  conquerors  themselves,  although  connected  by  common  descent  and  a 
common  language,  represent  several  successive  waves  of  invasion,  each  of  which  in 
its  turn  changed  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  land.  The  last  of  these  irruptions 
was  that  of  the  Jagas,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Portuguese  navigators  had  already  made  their  appearance  on  the  coast.  The 
devastating  hordes  of  these  Jagas  swept  like  a  torrent  over  the  land,  destroying 
kingdoms  and  displacing  whole  communities.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  closely  related  to  the  Zulus  and  Kafirs  of  the  southern  regions..  At 
present  these  ethnical  shiftings  take  place  more  gradually,  but  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences are  even  more  far-reaching.  The  Kabinda  Negroes,  the  immigrants 
from  Brazil,  and  the  Portuguese  half-castes,  do  not  certainly  present  themselves  as 
enemies,  but  their  influence  is  on  that  very  account  all  the  more  readily  accepted. 
All  these  discordant  elements  are  thus  gradually  merging  in  a  common  nationality, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  social  culture. 

Like  those  dwelling  between  the  Congo  and  Shiloango  rivers,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  northern  districts  belong  to  the  Ba-Fyot  family.  They  also  take  the 
collective  name  of  Congo  from  the  river  whose  banks  they  occupy.  These  Ba- 
Fyots  were  the  founders  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Congo,  which  became 
famous  through  its  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  and  through  the  remarkable 
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success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  converted,  or  at  least  baptipf^fl, 
many  hundred  thousand  natives.  The  kingdom  still  exists,  although  much 
weakened,  most  of  the  Ba-Fyot  tribes  having  ceased  to  yield  it  obedience.  The 
Mu-Sorongos,  kinsmen  of  those  dwelling  north  of  the  Congo,  the  Mu-Shicongos, 
the  Ba-Kongos,  Bambas,  Muyolos,  and  other  Fyot  peoples  occupying  the  region 
south  of  the  Lower  Congo  far  into  the  Mbrish  basin,  render  little  more  than  a 
nominal  vassalage  to  the  sovereign  who  resides  at  San  Salvador,  while  even  the 
Portuguese  authority  is  but  slightly  enforced  in  those  districts.     The  few  explorers 
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who  have  ventured  to  visit  these  northern  populations  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of 
much  risk  and  great  hardships. 

The  Sonho  Negroes  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Congo  estuary  and  the 
coast  line,  no  longer  hold  any  relations  with  their  old  master  at  San- Salvador. 
The  disintegration  of  the  empire  in  fact  began  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  the  revolt  of  their  kilamba,  or  chief,  the  "  Count  of  Sonho" 
of  the  Portuguese  chronicles.  The  complete  ruin  of  the  state  was  brought  abput 
by  insurrections,  the  rivalries  of  the  missionaries,  the  seizure  of  the  trade  routes 
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by  the  Cabindas,  and  especially  the  slave  trade  carried  on  either  by  the  monks 
themselves  or  by  the  Portuguese  and  foreign  dealers.  The  kingdom  is  kept 
together  only  by  the  mystic  power  of  tradition,  like  the  "holy  Roman  Empire  " 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 


Fig.  6.— Mu-SoBONoo  Woxan. 
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the  factories  visited  by  the  whites,  the  native  communities  lying  west  of  San- 
Salvador  have  only  to  a  very  small  extent  been  brought  under  jliuropeau 
influences.  The  Mu-Sorongos,  Mu-Shicongos,  Bambas  and  others,  have  remained 
pure  fetishists  unaffected  by  any  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Catholio 
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practices.  They  never  omit,  however,  to  supply  their  dead  with  boots  or  shoes 
in  the  European  fashion,  doubtless  to  lighten  their  toilsome  journey  to  the 
unknown  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  Mu-Shicongos,  who  claim  to  have 
sprung  from  the  trees,  have  scarcely  any  domestic  idols  in  their  huts,  but  nearly 
all  natural  objects  are  for  them  "  fetishes,"  and  every  unexplained  phenomeuou 
seems  to  them  an  awe-inspiring  prodigy,  or  the  work  of  some  potent  magician. 
The  world  of  spirits  rules  all  mundane  affairs.  Women  who  have  long  remained 
childless,  or  who  have  lost  a  firstling,  make  solemn  vows  to  devote  their  new-horn 
offspring  to  the  service  of  the  fetishes,  and  from  their  early  childhood  these  future 
priests  learn  from  the  great  fetishists  the  occult  arts,  such  as  how  to  beat  the  magic 
drum,  to  utter  the  spells  and  incantations,  to  make  the  proper  gestures  and  contor- 
tions required  for  conjuring  the  spirits,  or  causing  and  dispelling  bodily  ailments. 

Amongst  the  Bambas,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  attended  by  a  long  period 
of  trials  for  initiation  into  the  state  of  manhood.  During  this  period  the  young 
men,  formed  into  temporary  republics  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  dwell  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  magic  virtues  of 
the  herbs,  trees,  and  auiiiiMlet,  and  in  uoucoctiug  the  various  '•  medicines,"  which 
they  are  required  to  carefuU}'  preserve  during  their  whole  life  as  a  protection 
against  all  misfortunes.  They  cannot  return  to  the  world  until  properly 
furnished  with  all  these  powerful  charms.  The  king  of  the  Bambas,  whose 
ancestors  were  invested  with  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  by  the  emperor 
of  Congo,  is  said  to  be  now  the  keeper  of  the  great  fetish  who  dwells  in  a  sacred 
grove  inaccessible  to  all  strangers.  This  mysterious  being  remains  invisible, 
even  to  his  worshippers  themselves,  and  although  he  is  supposed  to  be  mortal,  his 
priests  gather  up  his  remains,  and  from  these  the  god  springs  ever  into  new  life. 

All  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have  in  the  same  way  to  pass  through 
a  "  temporary  death,"  and  it  is  reported  that  when  the  priest  shakes  his 
calabash,  full  of  all  sorts  of  charms,  the  young  men  are  thrown  into  a  cataleptic 
sleep,  falling  like  dead  bodies  on  the  ground.  They  remain  in  this  state  for 
three  days,  then  returning  to  the  life  which  they  henceforth  consecrate  to  the 
worship  of  the  fetish  by  whom  they  have  been  resuscitated.  Some,  however, 
wake  up  in  a  drowsy  state,  only  gradually  recovering  the  memory  of  their 
previous  existence.  But,  whatever  be  the  practices  of  the  Bamba  magicians,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  really  possess  this  power  of  throwing  the  young  men 
into  a  comatose  state  outwardly  resembling  death.  Those  who  have  not  passed 
through  this  ceremony  of  the  new  birth  are  universally  despised  and  forbidden  to 
join  in  the  tribal  dances. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Mu-Shicongos  are  scattered  some  Ma-Vumbu  commu- 
nities, resembling  in  every  respect  the  other  Ma-Vumbus  who  are  met  north 
of  the  Congo,  and  who  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  Semitic  features. 
According  to  the  local  traditions,  the  southern  Ma-Vumbus,  who  are  all 
members  of  influential  families,  have  been  settled  in  this  region  from  time 
inunemorial. 
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The  Bundas. 

South  of  the  tribes  constituting;  the  Conf?o  group,  and  as  far  as  the  province 
of  Mossamedes,  stretches  the  linguistic  domain  of  the  Jiundas  (l^undo,  Boud^), 
called  also  "  Angola  "  like  the  whole  land  itself.  According  to  one  rather  far- 
fetched otymology,  the  term  Bunda  is  explained  to  moan  "  Strikers,"  or  "  Con- 
querors," recalling  in  fact  the  successive  invasions  of  the  race  and  its  victories 
over  the  aboriginal  populaiions.  But  the  name  seems  rather  to  denote  "  family," 
"  descent,"  thus  implying  a  consciousness  of  their  common  kinship  on  the  part 
of  those  speaking  the  lingua  geral  or  "  general  language  "  of  Angola.  This 
Bunda  speech  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  in  Africa,  and  one  of  those 
which  have  been  longest  known  to  students,  without  however  having  yet  been 
thoroughly  studied.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  Angolan 
grammar  was  published  in  Lisbon,  and  devotional  works  had  already  been  com- 
posed in  this  language.  For  over  two  centuries  Europeans  have  been  familiar 
with  Am-Bimda  (Ilem-Bunda  or  Eiu-Buuda),  whose  domain,  according  to 
Monteiro,  begins  immediately  below  the  river  Dandd,  and  stretches  thence  far 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Angola  proper.  If  not  spoken,  it  is  at  least  understood 
by  numerous  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  maintain  uninterrupted  commercial 
relations  with  Bunda  caravan  people.  Thus  it  wan  not  as  "  Strikers,"  but  as 
traders,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Angola  propagated  the  use  of  their  "lingua 
franca,"  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  the  Congo,  Eu-Bango,  and  Zambese 
basins.  In  the  Portuguese  possessions  it  is  spoken  in  two  dialects,  distinct 
enough  to  have  been  classed  as  separate  languages.  These  are  the  Angolan,  or 
Bunda,  properly  so  called,  which  is  current  north  of  the  Cuanza,  and  the  southern 
Bunda,  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  region  comprised  between  Benguella 
and  the  Bihe  territory.  Portuguese  terms  have  penetrated  into  both  varieties, 
and  in  fact  into  all  thu  inland  dialects  as  far  as  and  beyond  the  Kassai. 

The  Bundas  (A-Bundo,  Bin-Bundo)  are  thus  divided  into  two  main  divisions, 
a  northern  and  a  southern.  But  the  latter,  so  far  from  forming  compact  national 
groups,  are  in  their  turn  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes,  which  have 
reached  very  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  Some,  who  have  been  brought  within 
the  influence  of  Europeans  either  on  the  seaboard  or  on  the  plantations  of  the 
interior,  are  comparatively  cultured,  while  others  dwelling  on  the  plateaux,  or  in 
the  more  remote  upland  villages,  have  remained  in  the  savage  state.  Of  all 
the  Bundas,  the  Ba-?fano  or  "  Highlanders,"  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ba-Bwero  or  "  Lowlanders,"  have  best  preserved  the  racial  purity  and  the 
primitive  usages.  The  term  Ba-Nano  (^anno)  is,  however,  extended  by  some 
writers  in  a  collective  sense  to  the  whole  nation. 

Referring  to  the  traditions  of  the  Bundas  who  occupy  the  hilly  region  lying 
south  of  the  Cuanza,  Magyar  states  that  these  tribes  came  from  the  north-east 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  ancestors,  who  were  fierce 
cannibals,  were  constantly  waging  war  against  aU  the  surrounding  tribes  in  order 
to  procure  human  prey,  and  when  they  had  no  .longer  any  enemies  to  fall  upon 
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they  began  to  exterminate  each  other.  The  whole  race  was  threatened  with 
extinction  l)y  these  everlabting  butcheries  when,  according  to  the  legend,  there 
was  constitiitod  the  secret  society  of  cmpnentiiseiron,  or  "  buffalo  hunters,"  who 
pledged  themselves  no  longer  to  eat  any  flesh  except  that  '  *  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.  The  members  of  this  association  were  distinguish^.!  by  a  buffalo 
tail  tied  round  their  head,  And  rings  formed  by  the  entrails  of  the  satno  animal 
coiled  round  their  arms  and  logs.  In  course  of  time  the  confederates  became 
powerful  enough  openly  to  revolt  against  the  cannibals  conservative  of  the  old 
usages.  But,  being  compelled  to  quit  the  country,  they  crossed  the  Upper 
Cuanza  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  and  settled  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bailundos  and  neighbouring  districtB,  where  they  gradually  learnt  the  art  of 
husbandry  and  became  steadfast  allies  of  the  Portuguese.  Evtn  during  their 
first  "black  wars,"  the  early  white  settlers  were  aided  by  bands  of  these  buffiilo 
hunters  at  times  numbering  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  warriors,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  section  of  the  Bunda  nation  which 
had  remained  in  the  country  east  of  the  Cuanza,  after  the  emigration  of  the 
empacasmroH,  became  too  weak  to  maintain  their  superiority  over  the  surrounding 
peoples,  by  whom  they  appear  to  have  become  gradually  absorbed.  But  although 
still  savages,  they  no  doubt  lost  much  of  their  former  ferocity. 

But  whatever  value  is  to  be  attached  to  these  traditions,  in  which  history  and 
legend  are  largely  intermingled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  sacrifices  and 
cannibalistic  practices  survived  in  their  religious  ceremonies  at  least  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  According  to  Ladislas  Magyar,  who  was  himself 
the  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Bih^,  and  as  such  a  prominent  personage  in  the 
dominant  tribe  of  the  Bundas,  the  body  of  the  chief  had  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  slaves.  Nor  could  his  successor  be  enthroned  uutU  a  slave-hunting 
expedition  had  been  organised,  in  which  the  candidate  for  the  chieftaincy  wan 
required  to  capture  members  of  every  trade  practised  in  the  country.  This  was 
.  done  in  the  belief  that  the  various  arts  and  industries  could  not  possibly  flourish 
under  the  new  administration  unless  all  were  represented  by  special  victims  at  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  Young  girls  and  even  pregnant  women  were  thus  immolated 
to  secure  fecundity  during  the  ensuing  reign,  while  the  unborn  bubeu  were  used 
in  the  concoction  of  elixirs  destined  to  prolong  human  life.  At  every  fresh 
succession  some  renowned  warrior  was  also  singled  out,  in  order  that  the  king 
might  acquire  courage  by  eating  his  heart.  But  in  order  to  have  the  desired  effect 
this  hero  had  to  be  stricken  down  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength  and  vigour ;  hence 
he  was  suddenly  cut  down  while  joining  in  the  war-dance.  Strangers  also  accident- 
ally crossing  the  path  of  funeral  processions  were  immediately  dragged  along  and 
sacrificed  on  the  grave-  Established  usage  even  authorised  promiscuous  slaughter 
for  a  period  of  seven  days  between  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  accession  of  his 
successor,  a  custom  of  which  the  so-called  "  sons  of  the  elephant,"  that  is,  the 
regular  troops  of  the  standing  army,  took  advantage  to  plunder  and  massacre  with 
impunity.  In  ordinary  times  animals  alone  were  sacrificed,  the  warrior  offering  to 
the  fetishmen  either  a  black  goat  or  a  black  heifer,  the  bridegroom  a  white  ox. 
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The  Buiuliia,  iintl  cspociuUy  tho  Niinos  or  Tlighlaiulera,  are  ffenerully  fine  men 
with  proiul  hoaring  and  frank  expression.  AmonKst  them  persons  are  often 
found  with  blue  eyes,  a  trait  which  is  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  natives.  Tn 
most  of  the  tribes  tho  women  are  tattooed  with  designs  representing  flowers  and 
arabesques.  The}'  go  bare-headed,  whereas  the  men  fold  a  sort  of  turban  round 
their  hair,  or  else  part  it  into  a  multitude  of  ringlets  decked  with  little  clay  balls 
in  imitation  of  coral.  Like  those  of  most  other  African  tribes,  the  Biinda  Kobas, 
or  chiefs,  add  to  their  usual  dress  the  skin  of  a  panther  or  of  some  other  rapacious 
beast,  this  spoil  of  the  chase  b.>ing  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  terror  by  which 
royalty  should  ever  be  surrounded. 

Some  of  the  tribes  practise  circumcision,  a  rite  unknown  in  others,  or  reserved 
for  the  chiefs  aloLe,  who  submit  to  the  operation  before  assimiing  the  panther's 
skin.  Tho  Bundas  are  for  the  most  part  highly  intelligent,  under  the  direction 
of  Europeans  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  letters,  writing,  and  music.  In  a 
few  months  thej'  learn  to  speak  Porttiguese  correctly,  and  also  make  excellent 
artisans.  Each  community  has  its  blacksmith  and  armourer,  its  carpenter, 
weaver,  potter,  all  of  whom  assist  at  the  public  gatherings,  according  to  i  well 
established  order  of  precedence.  But  the  Buudas  distinguish  themselvcf  iibove 
all  as  traders.  All  the  business  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  Avith  the  intv;riur  are 
transacted  by  them,  and  they  not  unfrequontly  excel  their  teachers  in  com- 
mercial ability.  The  Buudas  of  the  inland  plateaux,  whom  Livingstone  speaks  of 
under  the  collective  name  of  Mambari,  accompany  the  traders'  caravans  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  Owing  to  their  long  journeys  through  the  bush 
country,  they  are  also  commonly  known  as  Pombeiros,  from  the  native  word 
pombe,  answering  to  our  scrub  or  brushwood.  Some  of  these  \  cavans  at  one  time 
comprised  as  iiltny  as  three  thousand  persons,  and  were  occasionally  transformed 
to  bands  of  armed  marauders.  Many  of  these  inland  Bundas  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  coast  towns  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  European 
education.  »       . 

The  Bunda  territory  is  divided  into  a  number  of  chieftaincies,  some  of  which 
comprise  a  considerable  population  ;  but  each  village  constitutes  an  independent 
community  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government  in  all  matters  of  purely  local 
interest.  The  citizens,  however,  do  not  take  part  in  the  deliberations  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  for  there  are  numerous  privileged  classes,  some  by  hereditary 
right,  others  through  the  royal  favour,  while  over  one-half  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion are  enslaved.  The  slave  element  is  supplied  by  captives  in  war,  by  distress 
compelling  freemen  to  sell  themselves  and  families,  and  by  debts  which  are  often 
paid  by  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  expenses  of  funeral  banquets  have  even  at  times 
been  liquidated  by  selling  the  very  children  of  the  deceased.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  all  the  slaves  marry  free  women,  in  order  thus  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
servitude  and  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  their  children,  who  always  take  the 
social  position  of  their  mothers.  When  a  slave  becomes  in  this  way  related,  to  a 
chief,  his  lile  is  considered  as  of  equal  value  to  that  of  a  free  man.  His  body,  like 
that  of  other  Bundas,  is  consulted  by  the  wizards,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  death  has  not  been  caused  by  the  magic  arts  of  soup    '      ovolent  m     iVine- 

Fig.  6.— Imuauitamts  or  Amuoi^. 
Soale  1  :  10,000.000. 
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man ;  for  the  unavenged  spirits  of  the  dead  fail  not  to  return  to  the  earth,  and 
torment  the  living  until  justice  is  done  them. 
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Thk  Ganoi;rm,a«  and  Liboi,i,o«. 

Ueyoiul  tho  Upper  VAmnxa,  tho  peoples  dwelliiif^  Houth-eiiHt  of  the  Bundua, 
iruiimbuH,  unci  (liiiiiihinduH — cctiifedorute  triben  of  bluokmnithH  iind  wux-huntors, 
Mouttored  iiiuid  the  dopre^iHionM  of  the  phiteuu — ure  eoUeotively  known  uh  Gau- 
j|;uelUiH,  u  term  whieh  uppeiirH  to  have  been  HUgj>;»iHted  by  the  contempt  in  which 
these  uborigines  uie  held.  The  word  is  siiid  to  menu  "silly  "or  "senst'less  people," 
und  in  proof  of  their  Htiij)idity,  it  was  till  recently  suid  of  them  that  they  looked 
on  brandy  as  a  poistm,  and  consequently  massacred  the  first  importers  of  tho 
pernicious  li(|uor.  IJndi^r  the  general  designation  of  Gunguollas  are  now  com- 
prised numerous  tribes,  wlnwe  idioms  are  connected  towards  the  east  with  those 
of  the  liobales,  and  westward  with  those  of  the  Nauos.  Notwithstaudii\g  the 
great  difference  in  their  social  condition,  all  these  peoples  seem  to  have  a  common 
origin  ;  nor  does  their  reputation  for  savagery  prevent  the  Ganguellus  from  being 
highly  intelligent  and  enterprising  traders.  According  to  Bastian,  amongst  them 
are  to  be  sought  the  descendants  of  the  terrible  Jagas,  who  formerly  overran  the 
empire  of  Congo,  and  who  have  been  affiliated  by  other  writers  to  tho  Fulahs, 
the  Zulu-Eafirs,  and  even  the  Ilamitic  GuUas. 

The  Songo  people,  who  occupy  the  waterparting  between  the  Cuanza  and  the 
Kwango  to  the  east  of  Malange,  have  been  brought  more  under  Portuguese 
influence  than  the  Ganguellas ;  yet  there  are  few  African  lands  where  trial  by 
the  ordeal  of  the  poisoned  cup  is  more  common  than  in  their  territory.  It  is 
employed  even  in  the  most  frivolous  cases,  the  litigants  being,  however,  then 
replaced  by  a  number  of  children,  or  of  dogs,  who  represent  the  opposite  sides. 
An  attenuated  decoction,  which  causes  little  danger  to  life,  is  administered  all 
round,  and  the  first  to  reject  the  potion  secures  the  triumph  of  their  party. 

The  tribes  dwelling  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Cuanza  diverge  more 
from  the  ordinary  Bunda  type,  and  the  Bantu  dialects  spoken  by  them  differ 
greatly  from  the  current  speech  of  Angola.  To  this  group  belong  the  LiboUos, 
whose  territory  is  limited  eastwards  by  the  little  river  Cango,  who  bear  the 
reputation  of  being  a  mild,  peace-loving,  and  industrious  agricultural  people. 
The  Libollos  are  the  hereditary  foes  of  their  western  neighbours,  the  Quissamas 
(Kissama),  who  occupy  the  peninsular  district  bounded  east  and  north  by  the 
great  bend  of  the  Lower  Cuanza,  west  and  south-west  by  the  coast.  Hitherto 
the  Quissamas  have  preserved  their  complete  independence,  although  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  reduce  their  territory,  almost  entirely  encircled  as  it  is  by  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  During  a  famine,  by  which  the  land  was  wasted,  some 
Bunda  traders  took  advantage  of  the  general  distress  to  barter  provisions  for  a 
large  number  of  half-famished  families.  But  the  next  year  the  Quissamas 
avenged  themselves  by  capturing  several  of  the  Bunda  merchants,  whom  they 
put  to  tho  torture,  burning  them  with  red-hot  irons  in  punishment  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  nation.  Owing  to  this  occurrence  the  Bundas  would 
now  willingly  offer  their  services  to  the  Portuguese  Government  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Quissama  territory. 
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Meantime  the  Quissamas,  a  small  black  race  of  uncleanly  habits,  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  all  the  other  natives,  although  still  compelled  at  times  to  cross 
the  Cuanza  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  their  products  amongst  the  Portuguese 
settlers.  One  of  the  most  precious  commodities  exported  by  them  are  blocks  of 
salt  about  ten  inches  long,  which  are  forwarded  to  the  interior  and  used  as 
currency  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  Dealers  armed  with  fetishes, 
which  serve  also  as  safe-conducts,  introduce  in  return  into  their  villages  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  such  as  glass  beads  used  as  ornaments  by  the  women. 
The  hair,  encircled  by  a  coronet  of  vegetable  fibre  in  the  form  of  a  nimbus,  is 
decked  with  false  pearls  alternating  with  narrow  strips  of  bark.  They  also  wear 
a  robe  prepared  from  the  bast  of  the  baobab,  which  ladies  of  rank  cover  behind 
with  an  antelope  skin  embellished  with  pendant  shell  ornaments  jingling  at  every 
step.  Their  approach  is  thus  heralded  from  a  distance  by  the  tinkling  noise  of 
the  cowries  attached  to  their  costume.  The  Quissamas  are  altogether  a  very 
courteous  and  ceremonious  people.  _^ 


The  South  Angolan  Tribes. 

South  of  the  LiboUos  and  Quissamas  dwell  the  Amboellas,  a  Bantu  nation 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  numerous  tribes  of  like  origin  settled  more  to  the 
south  east  on  the  banks  of  the  Ku-Bango  and  Upper  Zambese.  The  Seli,  or  Mu- 
Seli,  a  coast  tribe  near  Novo-Redondo,  were  till  recently  still  cannibals,  who  at  their 
religious  ceremonies  slaughtered  a  fetish  victim  whose  head  and  heart  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  Farther  south  the  Mu-Ndomb^  savages,  first  reduced  in 
the  year  1847,  are  a  nomad  pastoral  people  of  independent  but  unaggressive 
character.  They  are  clothed  in  skins,  and  smear  their  bodies  with  oil  or  rancid 
butter  blackened  with  powdered  charcoal.  Of  all  the  Angolan  peoples  they  alone 
wear  sandals  made  of  ox -hide.  The  cuhataa,  or  huts,  of  the  villages,  scarcely  high 
enough  for  headroom,  resemble  haycocks,  and  are  of  perfectly  spherical  form. 
They  are  furnished  with  bedsteads,  which  are  mere,  heaps  of  clay  levelled  on  top 
and  lubricated  with  butter. 

When  the  young  Mu-NdomW  gets  married  a  banana  garden  is  planted,  and 
if  there  is  no  prospect  of  offspring  when  the  fruit  ripens,  the  wife  has  the  right 
to  claim  a  divorce.  As  a  rule,  the  Mu-Ndomb^s  eat  nothing  but  game,  abstaining 
from  touching  their  cattle  except  at  the  death  of  a  chief,  on  which  "festive 
occasion  "  several  hundred  heads  of  oxen  are  sometimes  consumed.  At  these 
Gargantuan  feasts,  which  last  for  ten  and  even  fifteen  days,  the  whole  animal  is 
devoured — the  half  raw  flesh,  the  blood,  entrails,  skin  broiled  over  the  fire,  every- 
thing except  the  bones  and  horns. 

Between  Benguella  and  Mossamedes  the  whole  coast  region  is  occupied  by  the 
Ba-Kwandos  and  the  Ba-Kwisses,  ethnical  groups  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  primitive  race  in  process  of  extinction.  They  are  a  small  race 
with  a  yellowish  black  complexion,  prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  nose,  pouting 
lips,  projecting  jaws,  large  paunch,  and  weak  extremities.     They  are  shunned  as 
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dangerous  savages,  although  really  a  timid  people,  living  in  the  caves  and  fissures 
of  the  mountains,  and  retreating  step  by  step  before  the  advance  of  the  Europeans 
and  of  the  other  Negro  populations.  In  their  eyes  the  European  is  almost  a  divine 
being,  whom  they  would  not  dare  to  resist.  Hence,  they  are  ever  on  their  guard 
against  strangers,  and  creep  stealthily  down  to  the  coast,  where  they  venture 
amongst  the  breakers  in  quest  of  fish,  and  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  all 
kinds  cast  ashore  by  the  waves.  This  is  their  only  food,  for  they  have  no  arms  or 
missiles  with  which  to  pursue  the  game  in  their  forests.  Amongst  them  the  social  , 
state  has  not  developed  beyond  the  family  circle,  each  little  group  of  closely  -; 
related  kinsfolk  keeping  together  and  wandering  about  under  the  guidance  of  the 
elder  or  patriarch. 

Other  fugitive  peoples,  such  as  the  Ba-Kidab^s  (Caba^),  and  the  Ba-Koroka,   * 
probably  of  mixed  origin,  roam  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills,  being  also  utterly 
powerless  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  European  or  native  invaders.     On  ' 
the  opposite  side  of  the  moiintains  dwell  the  Ba-Kankalas,  a  dwarfish  tribe  with  ; 
large  paunch  and  yellowish  complexion,  who  would  seem,  like  the  Ba-Kwandos  ^ 
and  Ba-Ewisses,  also  to  represent  the  Bushman  stock  amongst  the  surrounding    j' 
Bantu  peoples.     The  descendants  of  these  aborigines  have  held  their  ground  most 
successfully  :"n  the  southern  districts  of  Angola,  where  they  are  still  concentrated 
in  the  largest  numbers.     But  here  also  the  ever-advancing  Bantu  populations 
have  acquired  pos«o8sinp  of  the  land,  anH  the  Biinda  Innf^uas-e  has  already  become 
the  prevalent  form  of  speech.     On  the  right  or  Portuguese  side  of  the  Cunene, 
the  chief  nation  are  the  Ba-Simbas  (Ba-Ximba,  Ba-Shimba),  the  Cimbebas  of 
Duparquet  and  other  ethnologists. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Caculovar,  chief  affluent  of  the  Cunene,  belongs  to  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Ba-Nhaneka  family,  while  the  banks  of  the  main  stream  - 
itself  are  here  occupied  by  the  Ba-Nkombis.  According  to  Nogueira,  these  two 
nations  jointly  comprise  a  population  of  over  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
all  of  Bunda  speech  and  evidently  of  the  same  race  as  the  northern  Bundas.  The 
local  traditions  attest  that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  the  region  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cuanza,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Ba-Nanos.  Their 
customs,  especially  of  the  Ba-Nkombis,  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  the 
Arabs.  Thus  they  shave  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown;  and 
respectfully  remove  their  shoes  before  entering  a  friend's  house.  The  houses 
themselves  resemble  the  dwars  of  the  Mauritanian  Beduins,  and  the  commune  is 
governed  in  the  same  way.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  independent,  and  even  those 
paying  a  small  tribute  to  some  suzerain  chief  enjoy  complete,  local  self-govern- 
ment. Not  even  the  hamba,  or  chief,  literally  the  "  more  than  man,"  can  assert 
his  wUl  in  all  things,  for  he  is  surrounded  by  councillors,  with  whom  all  weighty 
matters  have  to  be  discussed,  and  whose  views  he  has  frequently  to  accept. 
When  a  hunter  strikes  down  an  elephant  he  presents  the  hamba  with  one  of 
the  tusks,  but  no  other  taxes  are  levied,  except  perhaps  the  fees  exacted  from 
suitors  who  come  to  plead  before  the  tribunal  of  the  "  father."  Although  servi- 
tude exists,  care  is  taken  not  to  apply  the  name  of  slave  to  those  in  bondage,  who 
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are  commonly  designated  as  "  ms,"  or  "  cousins."  Nor  are  these  altogether 
empty  titles,  for  on  the  death  ol  the  legitimate  heir — that  is,  the  sister's  son  or 
uterine  brother — the  oldest  slave  succeeds  to  the  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
children  themselves,  or  of  the  wives,  who  never  inherit. 

When  questioned  by  the  European  missionaries,  both  Ba-Nhanekas  and  Ba- 
Nkombis  speak  of  a  supreme  god,  and  relate  of  the  departed  that  "  God  has  taken 
them  unto  himself."  But  to  this  deity  they  render  no  worship,  whom  in  fact 
they  confound  with  the  sun.  As  pastors  and  husbandmen,  their  homage  is  chiefly 
reserved  for  animals — the  ox  that  faithfully  accompanies  them  from  pasturage  to 
pasturage,  or  even  the  snake  that  glides  about  their  dwellings.  Every  Mu- 
Nhaueka  has  his  favourite  ox,  and  after  death  his  remains,  reduced  by  a  peculiar 
culinary  process  to  a  sort  of  paste,  are  placed  for  burial  in  the  hide  of  this  animal. 
The  great  national  feast,  answering  to  our  harvest  home,  is  symbolised  by  a 
spotless  white  or  black  bull,  who  is  led  in  the  procession  by  the  muene-hambo,  or 
"  chief  pastor,"  and  followed  by  a  cow  called  the  "  mistress  of  the  house."  After 
the  harvest  the  whole  tribe,  in  company  with  the  sacred  oxen,  goes  in  procession 
to  the  chief's  residence,  in  order  to  consult  the  auguries  and  make  preparations 
for  the  work  of  the  new  year.  During  the  festival  rejoicing  must  be  universal, 
so  that  the  very  dead  must  cease  to  be  mourned.  Even  the  few  crimes  that  may 
happen  to  be  committed  at  this  period  of  mutual  good -will  are  overlook<«d,  all 
iiiqtiiry  for  tbr  de^Tiqti^r.t'"  V'rg  forbidden.  ■•      :"  ■    '.■  i 

Amongst  these  tribes  of  the  Cunene  basin  all  the  youths  are  circumcised,  this 
being  the  essential  condition  on  which  they  are  received  as  taba,  that  is  to  say, 
"  equals."  The  Ba-Suto,  or  uncircumcised,  are  held  in  universal  scorn  and  contempt ; 
and  this,  like  all  other  painful  operations,  has  to  be  endured  without  flinching. 
M.  Nogueira,  who  resided  eleven  years  ^mongst  the  natives  of  the  Cimene  valley, 
speaks  with  admiration  of  their  dignified  demeanour  and  of  their  civic  virtues. 
Apart  from  the  crimes  which,  as  in  all  other  countries,  are  inseparable  from 
dynastic  conflicts,  no  attacks  are  ever  made  against  life  or  property,  although  all 
citizens  go  armed,  and  enjoy  complete  exemption  from  police  control.  Such 
depravity,  contentions,  outrages,  and  miserj"^  as  prevail  have  been  introduced 
entirely  by  the  Portuguese.  As  in  most  other  lands  where  Europeans  have 
entered  into  direct  relations  with  the  natives,  their  influence  is  always  baneful  at 
first.  Instead  of  improving,  they  begin  by  corrupting  or  even  decimating  the 
aborigines,  and  end  at  times  by  exterminating  them.  Before  the  conflicting 
elements  can  be  reconciled,  and  all  participate  in  the  general  progress,  a  period 
of  strife  intervenes,  during  which  the  weak  too  often  succumb  to  the  strong. 

The  Pretos  and  Europeans. 

The  civilised  blacks  of  Angola  are  uniformly  designated  by  the  name  of 
Pretos,  while  to  those  still  keeping  aloof  from  Portuguese  influence  is  applied  the 
B}iionymous  expression  Negros,  often  uttered  in  a  contemptuous  way.  The  Pretos 
are  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  seaports  and  surrounding  districts,  where  they  are 
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brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Europeans  and  the  immigrant  Cabindas, 
who  no  lees  than  the  whites  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  civilisers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Angola.  Amongst  the  Pretos  must  also  be  included  the  Bunda 
communities  of  the  Lower  Cuanza,  the  Ambaquisias,  or  people  of  the  Ambaca 
district  in  the  Lu-Calla  basin,  and  lastly  the  Bihcnos,  that  is  the  natives  of  the 
Hihe  plateau,  which  forms  the  divide  between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Cuanza, 
the  Cunene.  the  Ku-Bango,  and  the  Ku-Ndo  basins.  Amongst  these  more  or  less 
cultured  Negroes  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  well-informed  persons,  and  from 
this  element  are  derived  most  of  those  employed  in  the  international  traflSc,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  colonial  officials.  Many  even  possess,  or  at  least  administer, 
extensive  plantations. 

The  Pretos,  however,  are  essentially  a  mixed  people,  presenting  every  shade 
of  complexion  from  an  almost  pure  black  to  a  hue  light  enough  to  class  them  as 
whites.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  pructices  prevailing  amongst  those  dwelling 
in  and  about  the  towns  still  recall  their  primitive  savagery.  Mention  is  made  by 
Ladislas  Magyar  of  the  vakunga,  one  of  these  barbarous  customs  still  surviving 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  amongst  the  Mu-Ndombes  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benguella,  who,  at  the  same  time,  hold  themselves  as  quite 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  savage  Mu-Ndombes  of  the  interior.  In 
accordance  with  this  vakunga,  or  "  sale  by  auction,"  j'oung  girls  whose  parents 
UiO  ujt  rich  ouough  i^i  dofruy  the  expenses  oi  the  sumpiuuus  "  wedding  break- 
fast," nre  put  up  to  tlie  highest  bidder,  and  in  this  way  both  contracting  parties 
escape  the  reproach  of  a  marriage  performed  without  the  customary  festivities. 

The  practice  is  still  universally  observed  amongst  the  Quissamas  as  well  as  the 
inland  Mu-Ndomb^s.  In  the  villages  of  the  interior  the  bride  joins  in  the  wedding 
procession  plastered  all  over  with  a  white  clay,  emblem  of  future  happiness. 

In  Angola  the  white  element  is  represented  only  by  a  relatively  small  number 
of  persons.  Not  more  than  about  four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
European  origin,  and  even  of  these  nearly  all  have  come  with  the  intention 
of  one  day  returning  to  the  mother  country.  The  Portuguese  and  other  whites 
settled  in  Angola  are  either  traders  and  artisans  who  hope  to  make  rapid  fortunes, 
or  else  Government  officials  and  soldiers,  whose  service  in  this  remote  colony 
entitles  them  to  a  double  rate  of  promotion.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
territories  comprised  between  "  coast  and  coast,"  that  is  between  the  Congo  and 
Zambese  estuaries,  are  still  for  the  most  part  an  unknown  region.  Although 
indicated  on  the  Portuguese  maps  as  formiilg  a  single  Lusitanian  domain,  they 
have  been  traversed  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  a  very  small  number  of  explorers. 

Euro])can8  are  rarely  met  who  can  be  regarded  as  true  immigrants,  that  have 
come  with  the  intention  of  forming  permanent  homes  on  African  soil.  The 
reason  is  because  for  the  Portuguese  themselves  all  attempts  at  acclimatisation 
within  the  tropical  zone  are  attended  by  risk.  Doubtless,  many  cases  may  be 
mentioned  of  whites  who  have  passed  half  of  a  long  existence  in  the  trading 
places  along  the  coast,  or  on  the  plantations  of  the  interior ;  but  even  these 
seldom  display  the   same  energy  and  enterprise  as  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
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Europe.  To  preserve  their  health  it  is  indispensable  to  abstain  from  manual 
labour  in  the  sun,  and  all  are  obliged  to  move  about  in  the  tipoya,  a  kind  of 
palanquin  suspended  from  elastic  palm-stems  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
native  porters.     Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite  the  exception 
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for  whites,  especially  from  the  north  of  Europe,  to  succeed  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  Portuguese  Africa.  North  of  Mossamedes  the  race 
never  becomes  acclimatised ;  all  the  settlements  hitherto  effected  have  perished 
miserably,  and  families  can  be  kept  alive  only  on  the  condition  of  returning  to 
their  native  land.     But  the  emigrants  from  Portugal  or  Madeira  who  have  formed 
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settlementB  iu  the  MoHsamedes  district,  which  already  lies  1,000  miles  south  of 
the  equator,  here  enjoy  a  relatively  cool  atmosphere,  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
far  less  humid  than  that  either  of  Loanda  or  of  Itenguella.  Hence,  instances  of 
successful  acclimatisation  are  here  frequent  enough,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
individrinls  hut  of  family  groups.  Many  natives  of  Portugal  have  reared  a 
healthy  offspring,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  vigorous  constitution.  The  race  has  here 
been  perpetuated,  although  hitherto  the  mortality  has  normally  exceeded  the 
birth-rate ;  and  if  few  young  girls  arc  seen  in  Mossamedes,  it  is  because  they  also 
emigrate,  called  away  to  found  new  homes  in  the  other  coast  towns. 

The  climate,  which  "  eliminates  "  in  the  north,  may  thus  be  said  to  "  assimi- 
late "  in  the  southern  province  of  Angola ;  and  if  white  families  can  here 
maintain  themselves  on  the  seaboard,  thoy  naturally  find  still  less  difficulty  in 
doing  so  on  the  breezy  upland  valleys  of  the  interior.  An  irregular  line 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Cunene  basin  as  far  as  the  plateau  separating  it  from 
the  slopes  draining  to  the  Cuanza  and  Kwaugo  rivers,  roughly  indicates  the 
portion  of  the  Portuguese  ]K>ssessions  which  has  already  become  to  a  small  extent 
a  region  of  permanent  colonisation.  North  of  this  parting  line  the  territory  can 
never  become  a  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  must  always  remain  a 
mere  political  dependency  useful  only  for  its  natural  resources. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  the  only  whites  who  have  begun  to  seek  new  homes 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Angola.  The  immigration  from  the  uurth  has  iu  I'oo^^nt 
times  been  increased  by  a  corresponding  movement  from  the  south  of  Africa. 
The  Boers,  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  and  of  a  few  French  Huguenot 
refugees,  have  continued  as  far  as  Angola  the  gradual  northward  advance  begun 
by  them  some  two  centuries  ago  on  the  extreme  southern  shores  of  the  continent. 
Steadily  pushing  forward  from  station  to  station,  their  farthest  outposts  have 
already  reached  the  plateaux  watered  by  the  Upper  Cunene.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  attending  a  first  settlement,  and  despite  the  conflicts  which  have 
temporarily  arrested  and  even  driven  back  the  onward  movement,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Boers  will  ultimately  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  the  Portu- 
guese terntory,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  country. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  iu  the  general  spread  of  European  ideas,  customs,  and 
industries,  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  Brazilian  immigrants  from  the  New 
"World,  who  are  partly  Portuguese  by  descent,  and  altogether  by  language  and 
social  institutions.  Most  of  them  are  certainly  of  mixed  origin,  and  while  they 
may  claim  to  be  Europeans  on  the  father's  side,  as  well  as  by  name  and  family 
traditions,  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  Africans  in  virtue  of  their  maternal 
descent.  These  civilised  half-castes  thus  constitute  a  natural  intermediate  element 
between  the  pure  whites  and  the  Negroes,  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives. 
Some  share  in  the  general  civilisation  of  the  country  is  also  taken  by  the  hybrid 
Hindus  from  Goa,  chiefly  priests,  traders,  and  teachers,  who  are  commonly  known 
as  "  Canarians,"  because  mainly  immigrants  from  the  district  of  Canara,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  Angola  have  been  completely  revolu- 
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tionised during  the  last  few  years.  For  the  three  centuries  following  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  the  factories  along  the  coast  between  the  Congo  and 
Cunene  rivers  traded  exclusively  in  slaves.  These  stations  were  mere  depots 
for  the  wretched  captives  destined  for  the  Brazilian  plantations,  and  mostly 
purchased  in  the  interior  by  the  traders  of  Sam  Thom^,  descendants  of  the  Jews 
banished  to  that  island  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  African 
coastlands  having  thus  been  depopulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  World,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Angola  has  been  so  greatly  distanced  in  material  progress  by 
the  vast  Brazilian  empire.  The  number  of  blacks  transported  from  Angola  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  estimated  at  about  one  million 
at  least ;  and  to  procure  this  multitude  of  slaves,  the  dealers  in  human  flesh 
probably  caused  the  destruction  of  three  or  four  times  as  many  in  the  slave- 
hunting  expeditions  and  the  terrible  forced  marches  to  the  coast.  No  doubt 
the  black  cargoes  received  the  apostolic  benediction  when  setting  sail,  and  at 
the  time  of  Bastian's  visit  the  stone  seat  was  still  shown  at  Loanda  from  which 
the  bishop  stretched  forth  his  hands  towards  the  parting  hulks  in  order  to  bestuw 
his  episcopal  blessing  on  their  living  freights.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passar^e  were  perceptibly  abated  for  all  this  unctuous 
mummery.  When,  however,  the  traffic  was  checked,  and  at  last  abolished  alto- 
gether, about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  broad  Angolan  uplands  had 
CbUded  to  be  a  huutiug-giouuu  fur  uuiuaii  quarry.  Bui  'vlfchougii  liie  laud  now 
began  to  be  slowly  repeopled,  the  old  trade  in  slaves  was  still  continued  from 
plantation  to  plantation,  just  as  it  flourishes  at  the  present  time  throughout  the 
Negro  kingdoms  of  the  interior  beyond  the  Kwango  river.  The  whole  system  of 
cultivation,  as  well  as  the  colonial  administration  in  general,  depended  on  the 
forced  labour  of  the  serfs  employed  on  the  large  domains  ceded  by  the  itnte  to 
enterprising  speculators. 

At  last  slavery  was  completely  abolished  in  1878  throughout  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  where  no  native  is  any  longer  compelled  to  till  a  square  yard  of  land 
which  he  cannot  call  his  own.  But  the  tenure  of  the  land  itself  has  not  under- 
gone a  corresponding  change.  Small  freeholds,  which  tend  so  greatly  to  foster 
the  self-respect  and  promote  vhe  well-being  of  the  peasant,  have  not  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  extensive  domains  on  which  is  based  the  ascendancy  of  a  powerful 
landed  aristocracy.  Nevertheless  such  a  radical  change  as  the  emancipation  of 
the  Negro  cannot  fail  eventually  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  revolution  in 
the  prevf  lent  system  of  uianual  labour.  So  also  the  ever-increasing  importance 
of  Angola,  in  the  social  economy  of  the  African  world,  must  necessarily  ere  long 
entitle  this  region  to  a  larger  share  of  local  self-government,  and  to  a  funda- 
mental modification  of  the  present  system  of  complete  dependence  on  the  crown 
authorities  resident  in  Lisbon. 

Topography. 

Although  recognised  by  solemn  international  treaties  as  sole  masters  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lower  Congo,  from  Noki  to  Cape  Padrfto,  the  Portuguese  possess 
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no  busy  tracUnj?  stations  along  this  extensive  section  of  the  river.  Nearly  all 
vessels  putting  in  to  dischurge  or  ship  cargoes  in  the  estuary  stop  either  at 
Dtinuna,  Punta  da  Lenha,  or  Boina,  all  of  which  ports  lie  on  the  right  hank,  and 
consequently  belong  to  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  Portuguese  side  is  thus  almost 
deserted,  and  the  water  being  shallower,  is  here  less  favourable  for  navigation, 
while  the  riverain  populations  are  more  hostile  to  foreigners.  The  station  of 
Santo-Antoniii,  although  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  by  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Padrao,  is  merely  a  military  outpost  without  any  local  traffic.  Quixsama, 
whose  exuberant  vegetation  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  traders  of  Boma,  possesses 
three  factories  and  some  plantations,  the  produce  of  which  is  forwarded  by  a  few 
light  craft. 

The  most  frequented  of  all  the  riverain  ports  in  Portuguese  territory  is 
Noki  {Noqui),  the  Lukango  of  the  natives,  which  is  situated  near  the  frontier, 
just  below  the  cataracts.  This  haven,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  tons,  has  acquired  some  importance  since  the  ivory  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  from  the  port  of  Ambriz  on  the 
seacoast.  Noki  is  also  the  starting-point  of  travellers  proceeding  south-eastwards 
to  San- Salvador,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Congo,  now  tributary  to  the 
"  King  of  the  sea  "  residing  in  Lisbon. 


.i^f' 


San-Salvador. 


Anibansi,  the  native  city  known  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  San- 
Sakador,  occupies  a  commanding  position  worthy  of  an  imperial  capital  which 
at  one  time  ruled  over  all  the  land  from  the  Gaboon  to  the  Cuanza.  It  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  plateau  of  elliptical  form,  which  stretches  north  and  south  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  over  half  a  mile. 
Towards  the  south,  the  valley  of  the  Lueji,  winding  its  way  through  a  papyrus 
and  grass-grown  marshy  tract,  describes  a  semicircle  round  the  escarpments  of 
the  plateau.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  the  narrow  gorges,  nearly  400  feet  below 
the  upper  terraces,  are  traversed  by  rivulets,  over  which  have  been  thrown  suspen- 
sion bridges  of  twisted  creepers  Copious  springs  of  pure  water  gush  from  the 
sides  of  the  granite  rock,  which  forms  the  base  of  this  isolated  plateau,  and  which 
is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  old  limestone  formations. 

The  "  great  fetish  "  of  San-Salvador,  formerly  renowned  throughout  all  the 
Angolan  lands,  has  long  lost  its  prestige,  and  the  religious  rites  introduced  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries — Portuguese  Dominicans  and  Italian  Capuchin  friars 
— had  until  recently  been  completely  fo.-gotten.  Little  survived  of  those  times 
except  a  few  inherited  crucifixes,  regarded  by  thi?  chiefs  as  badges  of  authority, 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  blessed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  still  jealously 
guarded  by  the  king  as  an  aegis  of  his  faded  majesty.  In  the  capital  were  also 
still  preserved  some  images  of  saints,  which  were  carried  in  procession  with  great 
pomp  on  certain  festivals,  accompanied  by  genuflexions  and  prayers,  in  which 
nothing  but  the  merest  traces  could  be  detected  of  the  ancient  liturgy.     Negro 
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priests  ordained  at  Lonnda  hud  from  tiiiio  to  time  visited  the  "  congrogatiouH  "  at 
8an-Salvador,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  Homblancu  of  union  between  these  comnmni 
ties  and  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  nuniea  of  those  missionuries  were  inscribed 
on  the  trunk  of  a  sacred  tree  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  But  for  some 
years  a  regular  mission  has  again  attached  San-8ulvador  with  the  Catholic  world. 
Buptitit  preuchors  are  also  eudeuvouriug,  ullhough  with  uo  greuL  success,  to  muke 
proselytes,  especially  among  the  slave  children  purchased  from  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

Under   the  influenco  of  all   these   strangers  some  of   the   old   superstitious 

Fig.  8.— 8a»-Salvadoe. 
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practices  have  disappeared,  notably  the  ordeal  of  the  poisoned  cup ;  but  polygamy 
still  prevails,  especially  amongst  the  chiefs  and  ralcrs.  The  order  of  succes- 
sion, which  the  missionaries  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  make  conformable  to 
the  Roman  law,  is  not  in  the  direct  but  the  indirect  line,  from  uncle  to  nephew, 
as  amongst  most  African  tribes.  During  the  interregnum  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  a  formidable  dignitary  bearing  the  title  of  Ma-Boma,  or  "  Lord  of 
Terror."  The  death  of  a  king  is  accordingly  regarded  in  a  twofold  sense  as  a 
national  calamity.  It  is  followed  by  a  period  of  solemn  mourning,  during  which 
all  merrymaking,  the  dance  and  the  song,  arc  hushed  in  an  aU-pervading  stillness. 
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The  nntivcs  renitiiii  confinerl  to  thoi;  huts,  abstain  from  ablutions  and  almost  from 
food,  and  even  cease  to  till  the  land.  For  tevoral  months  the  body  is  preserved 
in  a  house  facing  the  palace,  ado:  -led  with  a  symbolic  effigy  of  the  sovereign,  to 
which  are  religiously  offered  the  usual  daily  meals.     After  the  limbs  have  been 
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first  broken  and  then  dried,  the  remains  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  and 
wrapped  in  strips  of  cotton  and  a  silk  shroud.  Everybody  contributes  his  share, 
until  at  last  the  swathed  mumray-pack  fills  the  whole  width  of  the  mortuary 
dwelling.  When  the  remains  are  ultimately  borne  to  the  consecrated  place  of 
burial,  the  funeral  procession  muct  be  made  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  all  the 
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intervening  houses  have  to  be  cleared  away.  Amongst  the  Mu-Sorongos  tho  king 
was  not  officially  interred  for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  as  if  his  subjects  were 
still  reluctant  to  believe  that  he  had  passed  awny. 

Since  its  return  to  the  sphere  of  European  culture,  San  Salvador  has  already 
been  visited  by  a  large  nmnbor  of  travellers.  Dom  I'edro  V.,  King  of  (Vmgo, 
who  resides  in  the  old  city,  has,  like  his  forefathers,  again  become  a  vassal  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  French.  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  factories  have  sprung  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  royal  court,  and  missionaries,  held  almost  in  as  great  respect 
as  the  king  himst>lf,  have  made  the. capital  a  centre  of  religious  activity  for  again 
gathering  the  surrounding  ]K>pulationB  into  the  Catholic  fold.  According  to 
Chavanne,  they  were  able  to  boast  of  two  thousand  converts  in  1885.  Never- 
theless the  metropolis  is  not  very  populous,  containing  in  that  year  not  more  than 
about  seven  hundred  residents,  including  nine  Europeans.  But  several  hundred 
visitors  were  temporarily  attached  to  the  place  by  the  interests  of  trade,  and  porters 
and  packmen  were  continually  plodding  to  and  fro  on  all  the  surrounding  highways. 

In  the  San-Salvador  district,  the  Lemheh  market,  at  tho  converging  point  of 
several  routes,  is  the  chief  mart  for  caoutchouc  within  the  zone  of  free  trade  south 
of  the  Congo.  Here  the  brokers  and  middlemen  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  to 
discuss  business  matters  and  exchange  their  commodities.  A  large  open  space 
shaded  with  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  market  was  formerly  a  place  of  execution, 
aa  the  travoller  ia  reminded  by  the  bkncLcJ  bk^lla  still  cubponded  from  tho 
overhanping  branches.  Whenever  a  wretched  culprit  was  beheaded,  the  members 
of  his  famly  were  said  to  be  compelled  to  eat  a  few  pieces  from  his  hand. 

South  of  Cape  Padrao  follow  several  factories  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
plantations.  Such  are  Mangue  Grande,  Mangue  Pequeno  (Oreat  and  Little  Mangue), 
and  Cahe^a  dc  Cobra  ("Snake's  Head  "),  where  sesame  especially  is  cidtivated,  and 
where  may  be  purchased  the  fineot  fetiches  in  West  Africa,  all  carved  by  the 
Musorongo  artists. 

Moculla  and  Ambrizotte,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  flowing  from  the 
territory  of  the  Mu-Shicongo  people,  enjoyed  till  lately  some  importance  as  out- 
posts of  the  ivory  trade.  At  present  Ambrixette  largely  exports  salt  from  the 
neighbouring  saline  marshes.  Beyond  it  the  "  Pilnr,"  a  fine  Portuguese  pyramid, 
and  hills  strewn  with  granite  boulders  weathereci'  into  fantastic  forms,  which  at  a 
distance  look  like  ramparts,  towers,  pillars,  or  (/belisks,  announce  to  the  seafarer 
the  approach  to  Mvsserft,  formerly  a  prosperous  city,  whose  powerful  fetish,  the 
so-called  "Mother  of  Waters,"  was  still  powerless  to  protect  the  place  from  the 
ravages  of  small-pox  and  the  sleep  disease.  This  latter  scourge  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  the  region  south  of  the  Congo  till  the  year  1870,  when  in  a  few 
months  it  carried  ofE  two  hundred  victims  in  Mussera  alone.  The  survivors  fled 
in  alarm  from  their  homes,  and  founded  a  new  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

During  the  cacimbo  season,  that  is  from  June  to  August,  the  Mi'—ara  fisher- 
men capture  large  quantities  of  the  pungo,  or  singing  fish,  which  is  cured  and 
forwarded  in  all  directiouet  to  thti  inland  plateaux.  To  reach  '.  le  fishing  grounds 
they  brave  the  surf  seated  astride  on  two  canoes  coupled  together,  one  foot  in 
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t'tich.  Fioin  the  bituminous  sandfltoncH  of  the  Mussera  district  there  oozes  up  a 
kind  of  asphalt,  which  the  natives  suy  collects  in  little  pools,  but  which  they  do 
not  uUow  the  Europeans  to  visit. 
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Amhriz  and  Loaniu. 

Amhriz,  or  rather  Mhriah,  so-named  from  a  neighbouring  river,  is  the  only 
port  of  call  ou  the  whole  seaboard  between  the  Congo  estuary  and  Loanda. 
Although  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  since  the  year  18;j;),  the 
neighbouring  roiulHtead  of  QiiinHvmbo,  us  well  as  the  territory  stretching  thence 
northwards,  was  left  to  the  natives,  so  that  foreign  traders  were  able  to  carry  on 
business  without  being  obliged  to  pay  local  dues  to  the  Portuguese  authorities. 
Ambriz,  whose  various  nenza/as,  or  quarters,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  steep 
cliff,  has  no  harbour,  nor  any  shipping  accommodation  beyond  a  pier,  which 
vessels  may  approach  in  calm  wcither.  The  open  roadstead  is  sheltered  only  by  a 
low  headland  from  the  south  and  south-east  winds ;  but  this  part  of  the  coast  ia 
fortunately  scarcely  ever  swept  by  storms.  Ambriz  was  formerly  visited  by 
numerous  caravans  conveying  ivory  from  the  San-Salvador  region,  and  although 
at  present  it  exports  very  little  of  this  commodity,  its  general  trade  has  greatly 
increased  of  lute  years.  Although  lying  beyond  the  Congo  basin,  it  is  situated 
within  the  zone  of  free  trade  with  the  whole  of  tuo  Augoluu  teirltoiy  Uiuilcu 
southwards  by  the  river  Loje.  Its  staple  export  is  coffee,  which  comes  from  the 
plantations  in  the  south-east,  attracted  to  this  port  by  its  exemption  from  local 
impost.  Ambriz  also  forwards  ground-nuts,  caoutchouc,  and  the  baobab  bast 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  yearly  value  of  all  its  exports  being 
estimated  at  from  £160,000  to  £200,000.  The  Brazilian  jigger  {pnlcx  penetrans), 
originally  introduced  with  the  cargo  of  the  Thomas  Mitchell  in  1872,  has  since 
spread  from  this  place  throughout  a  great  part  of  West  Africa. 

Ambriz  is  destitute  of  good  routes  towprds  the  region  of  inland  plateaux,  and 
especially  towards  Quiballa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mu-Shicongo  territory,  as 
well  as  towards  Bcmhe.  The  latter  is  a  fortified  town  standing  2,550  feet  above 
sea-level  on  a  plateau  separated  from  a  peaked  mountain  by  a  deep  valley 
strewn  with  a  number  of  malachite  boulders,  which  appear  to  have  been  borne 
thither  by  the  action  of  water.  Formerly  the  natives  sold  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  tons  annually  to  the  Amurl^  ueulbiH.  More  recently  an  English 
company  was  ruined  in  the  attempt  to  work  these  deposits,  nearly  all  the  miners 
introduced  from  Cornwall  perishing  in  a  few  months. 

The  little  fort  of  Slio  Jme,  or  Das  Pcdras  de  Encog4,  is  the  chief  strategical 
station  of  the  interior,  but  is  much  dreaded  by  the  military  convicts  sent 
here  to  die  of  fever.  It  crowns  a  bhiff  full  of  caves,  which  overlooks  the  upper 
Loj^  Valley,  and  guards  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  The  surrounding 
forests  supply  a  large  quantity  of  coffee,  collected  from  the  uncultivated  plant. 
South-east  of  Ambriz  the  seaboard  us  far  as  the  Dand^  river  is  occupied  by 
the  Mossul  territory,  which  abounds  in  gum  copal.     This  region  is  still  very  Uttle 
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known,  ulihough  formerly  erected  by  the  Portuguese  crown  into  a  "  T)u<-liy  "  in 
favour  of  u  Negro  prince,  on  whoso  «houlderH  were  tattooed  the  mms  of  Portugal, 
nn  indelible  badge  of  which  the  bearer  wns  not  a  little  proud.  This  singular 
method  of  investiture  was  conferred  on  a  Duke  of  Mossui  so  recently  us  tlie  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  Dund(5  valley,  which  forms  the  boundary  lino 
between  the  Ba-Fyot  and 
Bundu  populations,  reservoirs 
of  petroleum  have  been  disco- 
vered, which,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  worked  at  a  loss. 
For  several  generotions  th© 
natives  of  the  district  have 
been  so  unruly  that  the  Euro- 
pean speculators  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  establish  factories 
in  their  midst.  The  upper 
Donde  valley  is  even  still  held 
by  semi-independent  Dembo 
tribes. 

Sno-Panlo  da  Asaumpmo  clc 
Loatidn,  or  bnetiy  LoKuUn, 
capital  of  their  Angolan  pos- 
sessions, was  the  first  town 
founded  by  the  Portuguese  on 
this  coast.  As  it  was  also  the 
most  favourably  situated  for 
trading  purposes,  it  noturally 
acquired  a  rapid  development, 
and  is  at  present  the  largest 
city  on  the  West  African 
seaboard  for  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles,  between  Lagos 
and  the  Cape.  Divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter, 
it  spreads  out  in  amphithe- 
atrical  form  along  the  terraced 
slopes,  terminating  southwards 
in  a  rocky  headland,  on  which 
stands    the    fortress    of     Sao 

Miguel.  The  somewhat  open  bay  is  partly  sheltered  from  the  ocean  winds  and 
surf  by  a  strip  of  sand  forming  a  continuation  of  a  tongue  of  land  which 
begins  some  20  miles  farther  south,  at  the  most  advanced  westerly  point  of 
the  Angolan  coast.  This  outer  shore-line,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  inner 
seaboard,  has  been  formed  by  the  marine  current  which  sets  steadily  in  the 
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direction  from  south  to  north  close  to  the  mainland.  Towards  the  middle,  how- 
ever, it  is  pierced  by  a  channel,  the  so-called  bar  of  Corimba,  through  which 
light  craft  gain  access  to  the  bay.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  sandy  rampart 
thus  forms  a  long,  low-lying  island,  whose  shores  are  often  flooded  by  the  stormy 


Fig.  11.— SouTHEEN  Spit  of  LoAin>A. 
Scale  1  :  226,000. 
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waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Such  is  the  islet  of  Loanda,  on  which  the  Portuguese 
founded  their  first  settlement  in  the  year  1576,  at  a  time  when  thoy  did  not  yet 
venture  to  establish  factories  on  the  mainland.  The  island,  on  which  stood  seven 
libataa,  or  native  villages,  was  otherwise  a  place  of  exceptional  importance  for  its 
inhabitants,   constituting   a   sort  of   treasury  where   they  collected  the   cowries 
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{cyprwa  monetn),  used  as  currency  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Loandu 
cowries  were  of  greater  value  as  specie  than  those  of  Brazil,  imported  from  Buhia, 
but  were  still  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Maldive  Archipelago.  The  insular 
tongue  of  land,  shaded  with  cocoanut  groves  which  supply  the  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  and  wickerwork,  has  a  population  of  about  five  thousand, 
including  six  hundred  fishermen,  descended  from  the  ancient  Mu-Shi  Loanda 
tribe.  Here  also  the  Government  has  established  an  arsenal  for  refitting  its 
fleets.  .    ,..   ,        .    •         '^v  ■'-■„::'-. "w'.;:^-.;;,., ■■;.:•- ,    •  -- 

One  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  insular  settlement,  Paulo  Dias  de  Novaes, 


Kk-  12.— St.  Paul  of  Loanda. 
Scale  1 :  76,000. 
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grandson  of  the  navigator  who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  secured  a 
footing  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  where  by  alliances  with  native  chiefs  and 
successful  wars,  the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  possession  of  the  surrounding 
territory.  As  a  chief  centre  of  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  Loanda 
became  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  where  from  twelve  to  fifteen  vessels  might  at 
times  be  seen  awaiting  their  turn  to  ship  their  living  cargoes.  But  after  the 
suppression  of  this  traffic,  itself  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  all  legitimate 
trade,  Loanda  was  all  but  ruined.  Its  population  fell  off,  its  buildings  were 
forsaken,  all  business  came  to  an  abrupt  end;  the  few  remaining  inhabitants,  cut  ofE 
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from  supplies,  ran  the  risk  of  perishing  from  hunger,  and  whole  months  passed 
without  a  eingle  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  vessel  making  its  appearance  in  the 
port. 

]iut  although  the  planters  predicted  that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  Loanda  and  the  whole  territorj',  their  forebodings  have 
not  been  realised.  *  The  population,  which  numbered  about  twelve  thousand  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  has  even  increased  since  then ;  while  the  city,  which 
for  a  time  presented  the  appearance  of  having  undergone  a  bombardment,  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved.  The  dehriis  of  churches  and  convents  have  been  cleared 
away  and  replaced  by  promenades ;  the  narrow  streets  have  been  broadened,  and 
the  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of  Brazilian  timber,  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
termites,  are  well  kept,  well  ventilated,  supplied  with  verandahs,  and  painted  in 
bright  yellow,  pink,  or  light  blue  colours.  Over  all  the  surrounding  hills  are  dotted 
numerous  mtisscqiips,  or  villas,  nestling  beneath  the  shade  of  the  baobab  and  other 
forest  trees,  which  here  thrive  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 

But  Loanda  still  continues  to  be  an  unhealthy  place,  and  even  recently  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  sufficient  water,  a  well  and 
a  few  cisterns  being  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Quite  a  flotilla  of 
falaveiras,  or  barges,  had  to  bo  daily  sent  for  fresh  supplies  to  the  neighbouring 
river  Bengo.  At  present  the  pure  water  of  this  stream  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by 
means  of  a  canal,  which  is  also  intended  to  be  utilised  for  irrigation  purposes.  A 
beginning  has  likewise  been  made  with  the  line  of  railway  which  is  to  run  through 
the  Zenza,  or  Upper  Bengo  vallej'',  into  the  interior,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  continued  to  the  station  of  Amhacn,  an  importar"^.  centre  of  trade  with  the 
surrounding  Congoese  populations.  This  railway,  a  first  concession  for  which  was 
made  in  1875,  is  the  initial  section  of  the  trans-continental  line  which  is  intended 
one  day  to  traverse  Portuguese  Africa  in  its  entire  length  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

More  than  half  of  the  trade  of  Angola  is  centred  in  the  port  of  Loanda,  through 
which  nearly  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  reach  the  interior.  In  exchange 
for  these  wares  the  inhabitants  have  little  to  offer  beyond  the  produce  of  the  local 
fisheries ;  but  from  the  inland  districts  they  receive  an  abundance  of  colonial 
produce,  especially  coffee  and  caoutchouc. 

The  trade  of  Loanda  is  fostered  by  the  ocean  steamers  which  now  regularly 
visit  the  roadstead  ;  but  the  port  is  unfortunately  too  shallow  to  enable  them  to 
approach  the  town.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj-^  the  largest 
vessels  were  still  able  to  ride  at  anchor  within  a*few  cable-lengths  of  the  shore  ; 
but  this  anchorage  has  been  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  silting  sands,  and 
the  beach  has  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  bay,  so  that  the  naval  fleet  and 
Transatlantic  packets  are  now  obliged  to  cast  anchor  under  the  shelter  of'  the 
sandy  island  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  railway  intended  to  bring  Loanda  into  direct 
communication  with  the  inland  plantations,  the  best  trade  route  is  that  offered  by 
the  course  of  the  Lower  Cuanza.     After  rounding  Cape  Palmeirinhas  and  crossing 
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the  bar  at  its  mouth,  the  coast  steamers  are  able  to  ascend  this  great  artery  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Dondo.  One  of  the  first  riverain  ports  on  the  right  bank  is 
Calumho,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fluvial  port  of  Loanda,  which  lies  little 
more  than  20  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  which  is  connected  by  a  good  carriage 
road  with  the  Cuanza.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  construct  a  junction  canal, 
as  originally  projected  by  the  Dutch,  who  held  possession  of  Loanda  for  a 
few  years. 

Nearly  all  the  plantations  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Cuanza  lie  on  the  right 
bank,  which  is  the  lower  and  more  fertile  of  the  two.     Here  the  vegetation 
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characteristic  of  moist  tropical  lands  displays  itself  in  all  its  splendour  and 
exuberance ;  but  here  also  the  fluvial  inundations  are  the  most  disastrous,  often 
sweeping  away  the  bougnee,  or  embankments,  together  with  the  crops  they  were 
constructed  to  protect.  The  rich  domain  oi  Bom  Jesua,  where  hundreds  of  hands 
are  employed  in  distilling  rum  from  the  sugar-cane,  has  in  this  way  frequently 
been  wasted. 

The  only  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Cuanza  is  Mvxima  {Mushima), 
crowning  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill,  whence  an  extensive  view  is  commanded 
of  the  territory  of  the  savage  Quissania  tribes.     Above  a  group  of  hovels  at  the 
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foot  of  the  hill  rises  a  Christiun  church,  which  is  refjfurded  as  a  great  "  fetish  "  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  Catholics  and  pagans  alike. 

The  trading  station  of  Masmugano,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Cuanza  and  Lu- 
Calla,  owes  its  existence  to  the  neighbouring  coffee  plantations  of  the  Cazengo 
district.  But  here  the  chief  centre  of  traffic  is  Daiulo,  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Ouan/a.  It  is  a  modern  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a  cirque  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  which  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  coTisequence  is  that  the  place  is  extremely  unhealthy 
and  from  the  local  Portuguese  traders  has  received  the  title  of  the  "  furnace,"  or 
"  hell  "  of  Angola.  Here  are  manufactured  porous  earthenware  vessels,  and  the 
native  smiths  employ  European  iron,  although  the  neighbouring  hills  are  very 
rich  in  ores  of  that  metal.     In  the  same  district  were  formerly  worked  some  siher 
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mines,  which  occur  a  little  farther  up  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Cuanza,  and  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Cambamb^.  The  first  attempt  was  made  to  secure  possession 
of  these  mines  in  the  year  1593,  when  the  two  hundred  men  forming  the 
expedition  >vere  all  massacred  except  seven,  who  escaped  to  report  the  disaster. 

The  most  productive  coffee  district  in  Angola  is  the  basin  of  the  river  Lu- 
Calla,  which  flows  parallel  with  the  Cuanza  some  distance  above  the  confluence  of 
both  streams.  The  coffee-plant  grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  this  region,  and  in 
many  places  rich  natural  plantations  are  formed  merely  by  the  simple  process  of 
clearing  the  ground  round  about  the  trees.'  But  the  great  plantations  of  the 
Cazengo,  of  Golungo-Alto,  and  neighbouring  districts,  have  been  created  by  the 
Portup:uese  and  Brazilian  settlers,  originally  employing  the  labour  of  slaves  who 
have  since  become  free  labourers.  The  first  fazendeiro  who  settled  in  the  Cazengo 
territory  came  from  Brazil  in  1837.     Eight  years  after  beginning  operations  he 
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WU8  able  to  raise  eight  tons  of  coffee,  and  in  1880  as  much  as  two  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  were  exported  from  this  district  alone. 

In  the  Lu-Calla  basin  the  cotton-phmt  is  also  grown  ;  but  this  industry,  which 
promised  to  acquire  a  great  development  during  the  American  war  of  secession,  at 
present  yields  poor  returns  to  the  planters.  The  whole  country  abounds  in 
mineral  deposits,  although  little  is  worked  e.Kcept  the  iron  ores,  which  have  been 
famous  from  time  immemorial  for  the  excellence  of  the  articiles  produced  from 
them  by  the  native  metallurgists.  The  double  blast  bellows  used  by  them  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  figured  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  In 
the  sands  of  the  Oolango-Alto  torrents  is  also  found  gold  dust,  but  hitherto  in 
insufficient  quantity  to  yield  any  profit  from  the  washings. 

This  region  of  the  Lu-Calla,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  productive  in 
the  whole  of  Angola,  was  till  recently  entirely  destitute  of  regular  highways,  so 
that  the  porters  had  to  make  their  way  to  the  const-towns  through  the  thorny 
paths  of  the  forests.  A  large  part  of  the  native  traffic  even  took  the  direction  of 
Ambriz,  attracted  thither  by  the  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  commodities  tjken 
in  exchjiTige  for  the  local  produce.  Pending  the  construction  of  the  railway  by 
which  this  produce  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  Loa^da^  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Lu-Calla  basin  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Cuanza. 
But  to  reach  the  riverain  ports,  the  coffee  has  still  to  be  conveyed  by  porters 
across  the  trackless  forests.  It  is  calculated  that  of  the  total  annual  trade  of  the 
Cuanza,  estimated  at  over  eleven  thousand  tons,  about  one-half  is  contributed  by 
the  Lu-Calla  district.  Hence,  allowing  a  hundred  pounds  as  an  average  load, 
the  number  of  carriers,  who  yearly  make  the  toilsome  journey  from  the  inland 
plantations  to  the  banks  of  the  Cuanza,  must  be  reckoned  at  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  Recently  a  road  34  miles  long  has  been  opened  between 
Dando  and  Cacullo,  capital  of  the  Cazengo  district,  which  lies  near  the  sources  of 
the  Lu-Inha,  a  southern  afiluent  of  the  Iju-Calla.  This  highway,  which  will 
henceforth  dispense  with  human  "  beasts  of  burden,"  crosses  two  branches  of  the 
Lu-Calla  by  means  of  iron  viaducts,  the  most  remarkable  work  of  man  in  the 
whole  of  the  Angolan  territory. 

Pamha,  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  terminus  in  the  Ambaca  district  of  the 
future  railway  from  Loanda  towards  the  interior,  is  situated,  not  on  the  Lu-Calla, 
but  five  miles  west  of  that  river  on  a  schistose  and  sandstone  bluff,  at  the  foot  of 
which  winds  the  Rio  Famba,  a  small  affluent  of  the  main  stream.  This  station, 
which  commonly  takes  the  name  of  Ambaca,  from  the  district  itself,  consisted  of  a 
single  street  with  three  houses  and  a  dozen  straw  huts  in  the  year  1879,  when 
the  tuglucers  had  already  traced  oii  the  map*!  the  defiriitn  course  of  the  rnilwny 
for  90  miles  between  Dando  and  Ambaca.  The  inhabitants,  all  clothed  in  black, 
presented  a  wretched  funereal  appearance,  and  the  few  travellers  passing  through 
the  district  asked  with  astonishment  why  this  hamlet  of  all  others  had  been 
chosen  as  the  terminal  point  of  a  railway  running  for  210  miles,  from  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent.  But  Pamba 
owes  this  privilege  to  its  rank  as  administrative  centre  of  the  country,  to  the 
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extensive  ground-nut  and  tobacco  plantations  of  the  surrounding  district,  to  its 
position  on  the  main  caravan  route  penetrating  far  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Muato  Yamvo,  and  possiblj'  also  to  its  past  prestige.  Ambaca  was  in  fact 
formerly  a  populous  and  Hourishing  city,  and  the  chief  depot  and  headquarters 
of  the  dealers  who  from  that  central  point  explored  all  the  circumjacent  lands 
in  search  of  fresh  markets.  The  Ambaquistas  had  become  renowned  throughout 
the  Portugyeso  dominions  for  their  wealth  and  enterprising  spirit.  Hence  the 
needy  servants  of  the  crown  intrigued  and  competed  eagerly  for  promotion  to  a 
scarcely  remunerative  post,  where  they  had  every  opportunity  of  rapidly  making 
their  fortunes.  Such  was  their  success  that  the  inhabitants  migrated,  especially 
in  the  directior  of  Pmigo-Niiotigo,  while  trade  sought  ever  fresh  outlets.     The 
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Ambaquistas  have  thus  become  more  numerous  in  the  conterminous  provinces 
than  in  their  original  home ;  nor  can  the  projected  railway  fail  to  repeople  the 
country  and  open  up  its  great  natural  resources. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lu-Calla  there  arc  no  large  towns.  Evnn  D?tq>;p 
de  Braganga,  or  simply  Diiqiie,  the  most  advanced  Portuguese  station  towards 
the  north-east  of  the  Angolan  territory,  is  a  mere  presidio,  or  military  post,  much 
dreaded  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  malarious  swamps  caused  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river,  which  flows  east  of  the  plateau  crowned  by  the  fort.  Hence, 
few  troops  are  sent  to  this  station  except  military  convicts,  who  avenge  them- 
selves by  levying  blackmail  on  the  natives,  under  the  disguise  of  Government 
taxes.     As  at  Pamba,  the  result  of  this  system  of  administration  has  been  the 
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almoHt  complete  depopiilution  ot"  the  land.  Althouj^h  iiaturally  very  fertile  and 
capable  of  growing  tobucco,  cotton,  and  ;>;round  nuts,  as  well  us  European  fruite 
and  vegetables,  thanks  to  its  altitude  of  nearly  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
district  yields  scarcely  any  agricultural  produce.  A  short  time  before  the  ex- 
plorers Capello  and  Ivons  passed  this  way,  a  Jingu  Jribe  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  scared  away  through  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  all  their  cattle. 

•  Although  lacking  the  agricultural  importance  for  which  the  liU-CuUa  valley 
is  indebted  to  its  extensive  coffee  plantations,  the  basin  of  the  Cupuza  mainstream 
is  nevertheless  much  more  frequented  as  a  commercial  highway.  Dondo,  the 
first  riverain  port,  is  followed  eastwards  by  the  town  of  Pungo-Ndoinio,  the 
"Fetish  of  Ndongo,"  chief  depot  of  the  dealers  trading  with  the  intei  of  the 
continent,  and  one  of  the  historical  cities  of  Angola.  Here  formerly  resided  the 
sovereigns  from  whom  the  Angolan  territory  took  its  name,  and  here  the  Portu- 
guese founded  a  permanent  settlement  so  early  as  the  year  1671.  This  town, 
which  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  a  remarkable 
position  in  a  highly  picturesque  district.  In  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain  stretch- 
ing southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Cuanza,  abruptly  rises  to  a  heiglit  of  500 
or  600  feet,  and  even  more,  a  group  of  conglomerate,  schistose,  gneiss,  and  porphyry 
crags,  presenting  the  roost  varied  and  eccentric  outlines.  Some  have  the  appear- 
ance of  obelisks,  others  of  domes,  while  most  of  them  are  disposed  in  vertical 
turret- shaped  peaks  separated  by  narrow  intervening  crevasses,  which  are  ren- 
dered conspicuous  from  a  distance  by  the  shrubs  of  dark  green  foliage  with  which 
they  are  overgrown.  In  some  of  these  gorges — a  very  paradise  of  botanists,  thanks 
to  the  endless  variety  of  their  plants — the  trees  are  completely  matted  with 
parasitic  creepers,  which  stretch  from  crag  to  crag  in  form  of  a  vast  canopy  above 
the  lower  vegetation.  In  the  flowering  season  this  canopy  of  entangled  lianas, 
itself  now  veiled  by  a  dense  mass  of  fiery  -ed  blossom,  spreads  out  like  a  purple 
lake  embedded  between  sheer  rocky  walld.  These  beautiful  rocks  of  Pungo- 
Ndongo  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Pedrus  Negras,  or  '*  Black  Stones," 
a  designation,  however,  which  is  little  deserved  for  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  they  assume  rather  a  greyish  hue.  But  in 
December,  when  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  are  flooded  by  lakelets  formed  by  the 
rains,  the  vertical  sides  exhibit  blackish  streaks  which  gradually  broaden  out 
downwards,  at  last  completely  covering  the  base  of  the  cliffs  as  with  a  coating 
of  black  varnish.  This  coating  is  composed  of  myriads  of  tiny  weeds  of  the 
scytoucma  family,  which  spring  up  during  the  rairs  but  which  disappear  with  the 
return  of  the  dry  season,  sealing  off  and  again  revealing  the  natural  greyish  tint 
of  the  rockj'  surface. 

On  one  of  these  picturesque  eminences  stands  the  fortress,  while  in  an  irregular 
cirque  at  its  foot  are  grouped  the  huts  of  Pungo-Ndongo,  environed  by  orange- 
groves  and  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  rills  of  limpid  water.  Here  are 
intermingled  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  and  the  Antilles,  above  which  rise  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  mighty  baobab,  associated  with  the  first  traditions  of  the 
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place,  nonoiith  the  shiidow  of  this  troo  was  hold  the  court  of  Queon  Oinga,  one 
of  the  great  [  otentatos  of  African  traditional  history.  The  rocks  have  also  their 
local  legends,  some  of  thorn  showing  the  fanciful  imprint  of  human  feet,  others 
containing  caverns  whoso  galleries  are  supposed  to  give  access  to  underground 
cities. 

At  Pungo-Ngondo  daylight  is  of  shorter  duration  than  in  the  other  towns  of 
Angola.  This  is  due  to  the  rocky  heights,  wh'-h  delay  the  rising  sun  and  hasten  its 
setting  ra)  8 ;  while  the  cliffs  are  often  w  appod  in  fog  and  mist  during  the  marniag 
hours. 

East  of  the  "  Black  Stones,"  the  commercial  outpost  of  Loanda  with   the 
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interior  is  Malaug^,  a  small  town  situated  on  a  vast  grassy  plain  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  resembles  a  boundless  field  of  wheat.  Northwards  stretch  some 
morasses,  which  might  be  easily  drained  and  which  are  the  source  of  some  rivu- 
lets flowing  to  the  Cuanza  below  a  series  of  romantic  cascades.  Malangt^  is  still 
a  Portuguese  station,  being  occupied  by  a  small  garrison ;  and  here  also  reside 
some  white  traders,  who  have  introduced  the  national  currency.  But  beyond 
this  point  all  European  coins  have  to  be  exchanged  for  bales  of  cloth  and  other 
objects  of  barter.  Here  are  organised,  for  their  long  iuland  journeys,  the 
quibucas,  or  caravans  of  traders,  agents,  brokers,  and  porters,  which  penetrate 
beyond  the  Kwango,  trading  with  the  surrounding  nations  and  wild  tribes  as  far 
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as  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  bringing  back  such  conunoditios  as  ivory, 
wax,  and  caoutchouc. 

The  Routhorn  trade  route  which  starts  from  Bcnguella,  MOO  miles  south  of 
Loanda,  also  possesses  in  the  Cuanza  basin  ;ui  outlying  station  towards  the 
interior.  It  lies,  however,  much  farther  south  than  Malang«^,  on  the  upland 
pUiin  whore  are  collected  the  farthcHt  headstreanjs  of  the  Cuanza.  JMmoiitf,  as 
this  post  is  called,  is  not  a  military  station.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
famous  Portuguese  traveller,  iSilva  Porto,  one  of  the  few  explorers  who  have 
crossed  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  besides  also  visiting  many  hitherto 
little-known  regions  of  the  interior. 

The  village  of  Belmonte,  as  well  as  the  town  of  CangoK,!»^,  residence  of  the 
most  powerful  local  chief,  is  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Jithe  (Bi^),  a  term 
applied  to  the  whole  plateau,  some  '5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which  forms 
the  waterpartiug  for  the  streams  flowing  north  to  the  Cuuuza  and  south  to  the  Ku- 
Bango.  According  to  Cappello  and  Ivens,  the  Bihenos,  who  number  altogether 
about  twenty  thousand,  present  no  very  distinct  physical  type.  Descending  from 
peoples  of  the  most  varied  origin,  brought  by  wars  and  slavery  to  this  plateau, 
and  having  also  introduced  all  manner  of  usages  acquired  during  their  long 
wanderings  over  the  continent,  they  possess  few  characteristic  points  beyond  their 
common  love  of  gain  and  inborn  capacity  for  trade.  As  many  of  them  have  also 
learned  to  read  and  write,  a  Portuguese  dealer  must  be  himself  more  than  usually 
shrewd  to  get  the  better  of  the  Bihti  agent  in  their  mutual  bargainings.  As  a 
rule,  the  advantage  is  always  oa  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the  international 
dealings. 

The  land  thus  enriched  by  profitable  commercial  pursuits  might  also  become 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  continent ;  for  the  reddish  silicious  clayey  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  aflU'fl'Bring  the  rainy  season  vegetation  seems,  so  to  say,  to 
spring  up  with  a  visible  growth.  Capello  and  Ivens,  who  orgaxdsed  their 
expedition  for  the  interior  near  Belmonte,  obtained  in  two  months  abundant  crops 
from  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  camp,  on  which  beans,  maize,  and  other  cereals 
had  been  carelessly  scattered.  One  of  the  natives  assured  them  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  that,  during  the  rainy  season,  he  had  one  day  stuck  his  freshly-cut 
staff  into  the  mud  in  front  of  his  hut,  and  stood  at  the  door  spinning  a  long  yarn 
to  his  relations  seated  round  about,  and  that,  before  he  had  finished,  he  found 
himself  under  the  shade  of  a  mighty  tree,  whose  existence  was  totally  unknown 
to  him,  but  which  on  examination  he  found  to  be  his  staff,  that  had  taken  root, 
shot  out  branches  and  leaves,  and  showed  signs  of  bursting  into  flower.  The 
vegetation  of  this  region  must  be  marvellously  rapid  to  give  rise  to  such  popular 
"yarns." 

Travellers  coming  from  the  wildemepscs  of  the  interior  speak  in  enthusiastic 
language  of  this  "  earthly  paradise,"  where,  after  long  periods  of  scarcity  and 
hardships,  they  suddenly  find  an  abundance  of  exquisite  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  rich  plateau  of  Bihe  has  accordingly  been  spoken  of  as  a  promising  field  of 
future  colonisation  for  the  hard-pressed  Portuguese  peasantry.     But  during  the 
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riiiny  RonHon  fovcrs  nro  hero  uufortuniittOy  Hcarccly  U'ss  (laii^erous  than  on  tho 
IowIuikIh,  iiikI  iiiaiiy  ot  tho  nativcH  uIhu  Hull'er  troiii  ^oitro.  Aiuuricau  nuHHionuriua 
huvu  rcccMitly  OHtahliNlu'd  thoniNulvuM  in  thu  diHtrict  ;  bul  thoir  principal  ntutiou 
lius  farthur  wust,  in  tlio  territory  of  thu  KuihindoH,  which  (iadixhis  ^la^yar  callH 
the  "  heart  of  tho  Hundu  country." 

The  chief  articU'  of  oxchanj^e  introduced  by  the  liilieiios  into  the  interior  is 
tho  /nznidd,  or  bale  of  cotton,  either  plain  or  htriped,  of  KngliHh  manufacture  and 
j»enerally  of  rather  inferior  quality.  The  baneful  Ihuuburj;  brandy,  more  or  Iohs 
mixed  with  drujj^s  and  diluted  with  water,  is  alw)  a  great  article  of  exchange  with 
nearly  all  tho  surrounding  tribes.  Tho  caravans  supply  them,  moreover,  with 
riHes,  powder  and  shot,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  bo«ide8  tablets  of  wilt,  brass 
wire,  white  and  red  chinu  beads,  and  glass  trinkets,  mostly  imported  through 
England  from  Bohemia.  Umbrellas  and  nightcaps  are  also  much  sought  after 
in  the  kingdom  of  tho  Muatu  Yamvo  and  conterminous  btutes.  Traders  have, 
lastly,  to  provide  themselves  with  carpets,  rugs,  uniforms,  embroidered  fabrics, 
and  other  more  costly  wares,  as  presents  for  the  chiefs,  whose  permission  they 
have  thus  to  purchase  in  order  to  transact  business  with  their  subjects.  •;,,•  ... , 

In  exchange  for  th6se  European  commodities,  the  dealers  bring  back  ivory, 
caoutchouc,  wax,  honey,  palm-oil,  and  skins  of  wild  animals.  The  porters,  hired 
either  for  the  whole  journey  or  for  a  certain  distance,  are  loaded  with  Imrdens 
never  weighing  loss  than  a  hundred  and  seldom  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds,  the  weight  varying  according  to  tho  season  and  the  difhculties  of 
the  route.  The  porter  also  frequently  procures  the  assistance  of  another  native, 
and  at  times,  turning  trader  himself,  he  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  women, 
who  curry  his  provisions  and  tho  purchases  he  makes  on  setting  out.  His 
services  are  paid  either  partly  or  altogether  in  advance  ;  but  the  tribal  chief,  in 
whose  presence  the  contract  price  is  stipulated,  becomes  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  porter  in  case  of  his  making  off  with  the  goods  or  deserting  the  caravan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant  is  held  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  crimes  or 
offences  committed  by  his  retainers  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  convoy.  The 
least  infringement  of  the  local  usages  gives  rise  to  interminable  "  palavers," 
which  are  invariably  concluded  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  the  stranger. 

The  traders,  journeying  from  land  to  land,  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
the  impemba,  or  passport,  which,  however,  is  not  inscribed  on  paper  or  parchment, 
but  made  non- transferable  by  being  painted  on  the  body.  At  the  starting-place 
they  present  themselves  to  the  chief  to  explain  the  projected  journey  and  make 
the  customary  offering  of  a  sacrificial  animal  and  a  rag  dipped  in  blood.  The 
traveller  must  carefully  preserve  this  precious  talisman,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  chalk, 
with  which  the  chief  traces  certain  cabalistic  signs  on  his  forehead,  breast,  and 
arms ;  and  when  these  signs  get  effaced  he  renews  them  with  the  chalk,  taking 
great  care  not  in  any  way  to  alter  their  form. 

South  of  the  Cuanza  the  coastlands,  occupied  by  the  Quissamas  and  other  still 
independent  natives,  have  no  groups  of  habitations  beyond  a  few  little  bartering 
stations  scattered  over  a  space  of  about  120  miles.''    The  fortalice  of  Benguella 
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Vdha,  or  "  Old  nonpfuellft,"  which  was  eroctod  in  the  fifteenth  centurv  on  o  head- 
land overlookinpf  the  north  side  of  the  Cuvo  e«tuiiry,  hiis  In^on  abandoned.  The 
town  of  Novo-Ri'dotido,  which  rcpluceii  it  some  dictance  farther  soulh,  is  a  mere 
cluster  of  hovels  perched  on  a  cliff  nearly  inaccessible  from  the  sou.  At  the  foot 
of  the  escarpment,  and  of  a  fortress  foundtwl  in  1709,  flows  the  little  river  Qun/u, 
fringed  with  shady  palms,  but  obstructed  at  its  mouth  by  a  sandy  bar.  According 
to  Ladislas  Magyar  deposits  of  sulphur  occur  at  some  dl.-tanco  inland,  but  they 
lie  idle,  us  do  ulso  the  copper  mines  of  SinM-Ambela,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuvo.  -     ■  , 

Quicoinbo,  south  of  Novo-Rodondo,  is  a  group  of  factorios  and  a  re- victualling 
station  for  passing  ships.  Egito  or  Lucilo,  midway  between  Novo-Redondo  and 
lienguella,  is  merely  a  military  post  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  like 
name.  Till  recently  it  was,  so  to  say,  permanently  blockaded  by  the  surrounding 
tribes,  so  that  about  every  two  months  the  little  garrison  hud  to  close  the  gates 
ond  fire  on  the  assailants.  '         '  ■ 

Benguclln,  capital  of  the  central  province  of  the  sa  ne  name,  alt]>ougli  a  much 
smaller  place  than  its  northern  rival,  Loanda,  presents  none  the  If^ns  a  charming 
prospect,  being  pleasantly  grouped  in  amphitheutrical  form  on  tlie  slopes  of  o 
steep  escarpment.  Its  low  but  spacious  houses,  enclosing  large  courts  a  .1  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  occupy  a  considerable  space,  which  is  still  furthe-  i  tended 
by  the  public  promenades  and  shady  avenues.  The  citadel  of  San-Fiiippe,  from 
which  the  town  itself  takes  its  official  designation,  was  erectei  jii  1617  on  tho 
headland  which  projects  seawards  on  the  south-west  side.  Thi  rivuiet  of  Cavoco, 
which  in  the  dry  season  is  merely  a  sandy  bed,  flows  to  the  north  of  the  town 
some  miles  beyond  the  point  where  the  Catumhella  reaches  the  copst.  This  river, 
which  during  the  floods  gives  access  to  the  quays  of  a  email  trading  station,  is 
commanded  by  a  fort  of  the  same  name. 

The  hills  encircling  Benguella  are  clothed  with  brushwood,  which  till  recently 
was  the  haunts  of  wild  animals.  The  inhabitants  being  too  few  to  protect  them- 
selves from  their  inroads,  artillery  had  to  be  employed  to  scare  away  the  elephants,, 
who  were  laying  waste  the  neighbouring  plantations.  The  white  population  con- 
sists partly  of  convicts  or  criminals  banished  to  this  remote  station,  while  the 
mixed  native  element  represents  all  the  races  iv;  ?*■..■  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Africa.  Bihenos  here  jostle  natives  of  Cabinda,  Ambaquistas  mingle  with  Kiokos,. 
and  when  the  caravans  reach  the  Catumhella  river  from  the  interior,  the  observer 
might  fancy  himself  suddenly  transported  to  s-  me  market  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Muata  Yamvo.  Several  Europe  n  traders  have  built  their  villas  along  the 
neighbouring  beach,  which  being  exposed  to  the  marine  breezes  is  more  healthy 
than  Benguella. 

This  seaport,  whose  annual  exchanges  average  from  £200,000  to  £240,00*^,  is- 
connected  with  the  Bih^  plateau  by  a  trade  route  or  track,  which  runs  e^stw  ^ds 
along  the  valley  of  the  Catumhella.  But  two  other  and  longer  routes  make  a 
detour  to  the  south,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  Cavaco  and  the  village  of  Sapa,  the 
other  by  the  basin  of  the  Capororo  river.     This  watercourse,  which  separates  the 
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Dombe-Pequeno  distiiut  on  the  north  from  that  of  Dombe- Grande  on  tho  south, 
serves  in  its  lower  course  to  irrigate  extensive  sugar-cane  plantations  used  for  tho 
manufacture  of  spirits.  The  sands  of  the  fluvial  bed,  when  the  waters  have  been 
evaporated  by  the  summer  heats,  are  also  cultivated,  yielding  abundant  crops  of 
maize  and  manioc.  The  flour  packed  in  bushels  is  forwarded  in  large  quantities 
to  Benguella  and  to  the  landing  stage  on  the  bay  of  Caio,  a  small  marine  inlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Capororo. 

Although  this  river  flows  on  the  surface  only  during  the  rainy  season,  its  bed 
is  always  dangerous  to  cross  near  the  sea,  where  occur  numerous  sinks  and  pools  of 
deep  water,  and  here  and  there  quagmires  concealing  an  underground  current,  in 
which  the  careless  wayfarer  runs  the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up.  The  two 
districts  of  Dombe  have  acquired  some  importance  from  their  mineral  resources, 
the  gneiss  formations  near  tha  Cuio  inlet  containing  pockets  of  rich  copper  ores, 
as  well  as  lodes  of  argentiferous  lead.  The  neighbouring  hills  of  gypsum, 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Benguella,  also  contain 
enormous  masses  of  pure  sulphur.  Monteiro  noticed  an  eminence  which  seemed 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  this  substance,  while  from  the  selenite  deposits  he  was 
able  to  extract  some  excellent  plaster,  fully  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the  Paris 
basin 

The  upper  course  of  the  Capororo,  here  known  as  the  Calunga,  traverses  the 
rich  valley  oi  Qtiilknguea,  where  resides  a  powerful  chief.  Tbis  upper  basin, 
lying  at  an  altitude  of  from  2,800  to  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  still  presents  a 
tropical  aspect  in  its  exuberant  vegetatirtn,  although  herds  of  cattle  now  graze  in 
the  extensive  forest  clearings.  The  Ba-Nauo  wild  tribes  occupying  the  northern 
districts  frequently  make  incursions  into  the  Quillengues  Valley  in  order  to  raid 
on  these  herds.  They  are  said  to  have  the  power  ot  inducing  the  animals  to  follow 
them  spontaneously  over  hill  and  dale  merely  by  the  device  of  beating  to  time  two 
pieces  of  stick,  and  at  intervals  repeating  certain  notes  of  call.  The  rugged 
Serra  Vissecua,  which  has  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  descend  from  Quillengues 
eastwards  down  to  the  Cunene  basin,  is  of  very  diflicult  access,  but  was  traversed 
by  the  explorers  Capello  and  Ivens  at  an  elevation  of  4,800  feet.    • 

South  of  Benguella  and  Dombe  the  first  centre  of  pojn  lation  occurring  on  the 
coast  is  the  prosperous  modern  town  of  Mosaamedes,  from  which  the  southernmost 
province  of  Angola  takes  its  name.  In  1785  the  Bay  of  Angra  do  Negro,  the 
Little  Pish  Bay  of  the  English,  had  already  received  this  appellation  in  honour  of 
a  certain  General  Mossamedes  ;  but  the  first  Portuguese  settlement  in  the  district 
dates  only  from  the  year  1840,  The  new  colony  developed  more  rapidly  than  the 
old  factories  and  establishments  on  tho  Angolan  coast  farther  north,  and  although 
it  does  not  take,  like  Benguella,  the  title  of  "  city,"  Mossamedes  is  a  larger  place, 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  Portuguese  African  possession,-)  yielding  to  Loanda  alone 
in  population.  In  1884  nearly  three  himdred  and  fifty  natives  of  Madeira  joined 
the  colony,  which  has  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  whites  than  any  other 
place  along  this  coast.  While  the  European  and  Brazilian  immigrants  settle  in 
other  places  for  the  most  part  without  their  families,  they  generally  come  to 
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Mossamedes  with  their  wives  and  children,  although  even  here  the  mortality  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  births.  The  relative  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this  southern 
town  is  in  part  also  due  to  its  privilege  of  never  having  been  a  centre  of  the  slave 
trade,  like  Benguella  nnd  Loanda.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
fishing  and  agricultu -.u  p*  rsuits. 

The  port  of  Mos8ai.:.ode8  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  sufficiently  deep  to 
allow  large  vessels  to  ride  at  anchor  close  inshore.  But  on  arriving  on  this 
desolate-looking  coast,  with  its  dunes,  sandy  plains,  and  rocky  escarpments 
encircling  a  few  groups  of  houses  and  rows  of  palms,  the  visitor  asks  what  such 
an  arid  region  can  supply  for  an  export  trade,  which  in  any  case  scarcely  exceeds 
£60,000  annually.  Jiut  if  the  soil  is  ungrateful  the  sea  at  least  is  bountiful, 
teeming  with  every  variety  of  animal  life.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  capture 
and  cure  thousands  of  large  fish  which  resemble  the  cod,  and  from  which  they 
extract  an  abundance  of  "  cod-liver  oil "  for  exportation.  And  although  the  land 
round,  about  Mossamedes  is  too  baiTen  and  waterless  to  be  profitably  cultivated,  the 
beds  of  the  wadys  which  wind  between  the  hills  are  highly  productive.  Here 
gardens,  banana  and  orange  groves,  cotton  and  sugar-cane  plantations,  develop  a 
continuous  zone  of  magnificent  vegetation,  while  sugar  refineries  have  already 
been  established  b}'^  the  immigrants  from  Pemambuco.  The  cultivated  tracts 
along  the  Rio  Bero  and  the  Rio  Giraul,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mossamedes,  yield 
excellent  returns  to  the  husbandman,  and  farther  inland  the  stockbreeders  raise 
large  herds  of  cattle  for  the  markets  of  the  Cape  and  the  Gaboon.  Ak  in  Eafirland 
and  the  Dutch  South  African  republics,  the  sorcalled  boi-cavallos,  or  '"riding-oxen," 
are  bred  by  the  farmers,  so  that  the  southern  province  of  Angola  is  already  to 
some  extent  connected  by  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  regions  of 

the  Cape.  *  ']--:'' i'"' 

Mossamedes  communicates  with  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast  range  by  a 
natural  route  partly  improved  by  the  labour  of  man,  who  has  had  here  and  there 
to  remove  obstructions  and  reduce  the  incline  in  the  more  difjRoult  sections.  Some 
of  the  heights  hitherto  inaccessible  to  pack-animals  have  thus  been  rendered 
practicable  by  a  series  of  cuttings  and  zigzags  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
The  waggons  and  teams  of  the  Dutch  immigrants  are  now  enabled  to  cross  the 
Chella  Mountains  and  descend  into  the  Mossamedes  district. 

On  the  western  slope  of  these  highlands  the  most  important  station  is  the 
fortified  post  of  Capangnmbi,  where  are  to  be  had  provisions  and  stores  of  goods 
for  the  barter  trade.  Along  the  route  water  sometimes  fails,  although  reservoirs 
arc  usually  maintained  in  the  cavities  of  the  granite  rocks.  The  Pedra  Grande, 
one  of  these  natural  basins,  consists  of  an  isolated  block  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  and  hollowed  out  with  such  perfect  regularity  that  it  looks  like  the  work  of 
man.  A  few  plantations  are  scattered  amongst  the  more  humid  depressions 
watered  by  springs  or  brooks.  The  pass  across  the  Ci;ella  range,  standing  at  an 
altitude  of  about  5,400  feet,  forms  a  pleasant  grassy  tableland,  irrigated  by  limpid 
streams,  and  recently  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  Portuguese  coffee  and 
Bugar-canc  planters. 
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The  Cunene  basin,  which  is  reached  after  crossing  the  Chella  Mountains, 
contains  in  its  upper  parts  a  few  little  outposts  of  the  Portuguese  dominion. 
These  stations  promise  one  day  to  acquire  a  certain  importance  as  rallying  points 
for  immigrants,  but  have  hitherto  remained  obscure  hamlets.  Even  the  military 
post  of  Caconda,  lying  on  a  plain  traversed  by  a  western  affluent  of  the  Upper 
Cunene,  had  till  recently  been  almost  abandoned  by  traders,  the  caravans  of  the 
Ganguella  tribes  conveying  nothing  but  a  little  ivory  and  wax  to  this  station. 
The  Nanos,  Huambos,  and  other  local  tribes  have  withdrawn  to  a  distance  in  order 
to  avoid  the  oppressive  imposts  levied  by  the  chefes  who  represent  the  Portuguese 
authority.  Some  of  the  sobas,  or  native  chiefs,  whose  predecessors  had  regularly 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  lately  refused  to  do  so  any 
longer,  and  the  vast  and  fertile  plain,  which  might  easily  support  a  population  of 
a  million,  is  said  to  have  not  more  thiin  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  impossible  that  such  a  favoured  land  can  fail  to  become 
a  flourishing  agricultural  and  commercial  region.  At  this  mean  altitude  of  about 
5,400  feet  above  the  sea  the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  country,  if  not  entirely 
free  from  fever,  as  has  been  asserted,  is  at  least  relatively  salubrious.  Here  all 
the  plants  of  the  temperate  zone  flouri^ih  by  the  side  of  a  sub-tropical  vegetation, 
and  coffee  would  certainly  succeed,  to  judge  at  least  from  the  oriango,  or  will 
species,  found  growing  in  the  forests. 

In  its  vegetation,  its  running  waters,  and  genial  climate,  Caconda  (5,650  feet) 
is  a  land  of  promise,  wh'^h  soniie  Transvaal  Boers  have  already  visited  in  order  to 
study  its  reso'irces  and  found  settlements.  Several  Portuguese,  mostly  convicts, 
own  a  few  gardens  planted  round  about  a  little  fort  which  dates  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Portuguese  administration  is  also  now  engaged  in  improv- 
ing the  highways  leading  from  Caconda  and  the  Upper  Cunene  north-westwards 
in  the  direction  of  Benguella.     -       -  s  "si  , 

The  station  of  Iluilla,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  ttie  Chella  Mountains,  has  recently 
outstripped  Caconda,  thanks  to  its  greater  relative  proximity  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Dutch  settlers  from  Transvaal.  A  Catholic  mission  under 
French  control  has  also  established  itself  at  Huilla,  where  the  priests  have 
founded  a  college  for  educating  the  children  of  the  traders  residing  on  the  coast. 
The  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  gardens  growing  European  plants,  and  avenues 
of  the  eucalyptus  fringe  the  banks  cf  the  torrent  which  flows  to  the  Caculovar, 
chief  affluent  of  the  Cunene. 

On  a  terrace  to  the  north  of  Huilla  has  been  founded  San-Jantiario,  the 
pi'incipal  Boer  station,  which  also  takes  the  name  of  Hum}  uu  from  the  surround- 
ing district.  Here  are  scattered  the  neat  little  cabins  with  wooden  frames, 
thatched  roof,  and  cowdung  floor,  built  by  the  Afrikanders  on  the  model  of  their 
Transvaal  dv'ellings.  During  this  long  trek,  or  exodus  from  their  southern 
homes,  the  Boers  had  to  endure  great  hardships  and  privations,  as  they  drove 
their  herds  before  them,  plodding  wearily  from  pasturage  to  pasturage,  sojourning 
for  months  togeiher  in  some  more  favour'^d  localities  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  but  again  exposing  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
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facing  the  perils  of  forced  marches  across  the  waterless  wilderness.  Many 
perished  of  exhaustion,  and  the  report  even  spread  that  all  had  succumbed.  But 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880  some  four  or  five  hundred  survivors  at  last 
reached  the  promised  land,  distant  more  than  1,200  miles  from  the  mother  country. 
But  even  here  under  this  favoured  climate  of  Mossamedes  the  fates  still  pursued 
them  ;  small-pox  broke  out  amongst  the  new  arrivals  and  decimated  iheir  ranks; 
nearly  all  the  horses,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  natives,  died  of  fatigue;  all  the  flocks  of  sheep  disappeared  together  with 
two-thirds  of  the  horned  cattle.  Despair  seized  many  of  the  settlers,  who  em- 
barked for  the  Cape  ;  others  retracing  their  steps  endeavoured  to  return  overland 
to  Transvaal,  while  others  resuming  the  trek  penetrated  from  stage  to  stage 
farther  into  the  Cunene  basin  and  the  region  of  the  inland  plateaux.  But  some 
few  held  out  against  fate  itself. 

At  present  the  plains  of  Humpata,  being  carefully  cultivated  and  irrigated  by 
well-constructed  canals,  yield  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  Boers  are  also  endeavouring  to  increase  their  live-stock  from  the  few  animals 
that  survived  the .  trek  across  the  desert.  As  hunters  they  pursue  the  elephant 
and  hippopottfmus,  utilising  the  fat  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  and  they  have  also 
turned  to  mining  in  order  to  smelt  the  iron  ores  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  and 
wash  the  streams  for  gold  dust.  Others  again  have  become  traders,  journeying  us 
far  as  Walvisch  Bay  in  the  Damara  country  to  purchase  European  waresj  and 
acting  as  conveyors  between  Huilla  and  the  port  of  Mossamedes.  Their  indus- 
trious habits  have  thus  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  while 
also  ensuring  the  permanency  of  their  settlement.  Since  their  arrival  the  trade 
between  both  slopes  of  the  coast-range  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

Although  very  suspicious  of  their  Portuguese  neighbours,  who  speak  another 
language  and  profess  a  different  belief,  they  have  nevertheless  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  contact  of  these  "  aliens,"  even  protecting  them  against  the  incur- 
sions of  various  marauding  tribes,  to  whom  is  applied  the  collective  designation  of 
"Hottentots."  Some  marriages  have  even  already  been  contracted  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  daughters  of  the  Uyaran,  as  the  immigrants  from  Transvaal 
are  locally  called.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been  required  of  them  beyond  a  purely 
theoretical  recognition  of  the  Portuguese  suzerainty,  which  is  represented  at 
Humpata  by  a  single  official.  Fcr  all  communal  matters  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  complete  self-government. 

From  these  first  groups  various  branches  have  already  been  detached,  which 
have  proceeded  to  found  fresh  settlements  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  the  tide  of  German  immigration  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  Upper 
Cunene  basin,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  divert  it  to  that 
region.  The  peasantry  have  hitherto  rejected  the  bait  held  out  to  them  by  the 
traveller  Dewitz,  who  in  1884  acquired  possession  of  a  large  piece  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  colonies  in  the  Lucequ6  district  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Catapi  and  Cunene  rivers. 

East  and  south  of  Huilla  the  other  military  imd  missionary  stations,  such  as 
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Gfimhoa  and  ITmnM  {Kiiinhi),  have  hitherto  remained  mere  jyroupa  of  cahins 
inhabited  by  the  natives.  Along  this  marshy  tract  of  the  Middle  Cuncne  the 
white  population  has  so  far  been  represented  only  by  a  few  solitary  individuals, 

chiefly  fishermen  attracted  by 
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the  multitude  of  fish  in  this 
part  of  the  stream.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  seaboard  lying 
between  Mossamedes  and  the 
Cunene  estuary,  political 
boundary  of  Angola,  has 
also  remained  almost  unin- 
habited. Yet  this  part  of 
the  coast  presents  the  rare 
advantage  of  the  two  excel- 
lent havens  of  Bahia  Pindn 
{Port  Alexander)  and  Bahia 
(ins  Tiff  res  (Great  Fish  Bay), 
both  formed  by  sand-banks 
deposited  in  a  line  with  the 
coast,  and  connected  by  a 
narrow  strip  with  the  main- 
land. On  the  lofty  headland 
of  Cabo  Negro,  which  com- 
mands the  northern  entrance 
of  Port  Alexander,  are  still 
visible  the  remainsof  apedrao, 
or  a  stone  block  erected  in 
1485  by  Diego  Cam  to  com- 
memorate his  discoveries.  A 
similar  memorial  pile  crowns 
the  summit  of  Cape  Santa- 
!Maria,  between  Dombe- 
Grunde  and  Mossamedes. 

Despite  the  fertility  of  its 
plateaux  and  river  valleys, 
Angola  still  remains  one  of 
those  African  lands  in  which 
hunting  and  fishing  continue 
to  have  almost  as  much  im- 
portance as  husbandry.  But 
--  this  could  scarcely  be  other- 

wise in  a  region  which  was  formerly  depopulated  by  the  slave  trade,  and  where  the 
desolate  seaboard  consequently  presents  but  few  plantations  and  cultivated  tracts. 
At  the   same  time  the  withdrawal  of  wild  animals   towards  the  interior,  and 
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the  reckless  destruction  of  forests  along  the  coast  continually  diniinish  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land,  and  give  a  correspondingly  greater  relative  value 
to  the  products  of  human  industry.  Ivory,  which  next  to  slaves  was  formerly 
the  most  valuable  commodity  exported  from  Angola,*  tends  to  disappear,  while 
the  tusks  obtained  from  the  more  inland  regions  are  forwarded  by  the  Congo 
route. 

In  the  same  way  the  supply  of  caoutchouc,  which  was  at  one  time  exported  to 
the  yearly  value  of  from  £120,000  to  £160,000,  will  necessarily  fall  off  when  the 

lianas  from  which  it  is  ex- 

,    ,,    ,  ,.  Fiir.  18.— Chief  Zones  of  Useful  Plants  in  Anoola. 

traded    shall   have   disap- 
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peared  from  all  the  districts 
near  the  seaboard.  The 
orchilla  moss  used  in  dyeing, 
which  hangs  in  festoons 
from  the  branches  of  the 
baobab  and  other  large 
forest  trees,  has  already  be- 
come much  scarcer  than  for- 
merly ;  gum  copal,  however, 
which  is  annually  forwarded 
from  the  Angolan  ports,  is 
still  found  in  abundance  on 
the  coastlands,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  large  quanti- 
ties of  wax  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  the 
natives.  The  modern  in- 
dustrial arts  have,  moreover, 
imparted  a  special  value  to 
numerous  natural  products 
of  Angola  for  which  hither- 
to no  use  could  be  found. 
The  palms  yield  their  oils, 
fibre,  and  fruits  ;  the  aca- 
cias offer  their   gums  and 

resins  ;  the  euphorbias  supply  their  sap,  the  so-called  almcidina,  or  starch  extract ; 
while  from  the  baobab  are  obtained  the  bark  and  bast,  which  serve  for  the  manu- 
fucture  of  cordage,  paper,  and  even  cloth.  And  how  many  vegetable  growths  are 
still  met  in  the  forests,  whpse  wood,  leaves,  gums,  or  fruits  might  be  utilised 
for  their  industrial  or  medicinal  properties  !  Amongst  these  plants  there  are 
some  the  timber  of  which  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the  destructive  termite. 

•  Revenue  of  the  Province  of  Angol*  in  1834 :— Sale  of  slaves,  £20,000,  or  four-flfths  of  the  whole ; 
other  rovenues,  £4,000,  or  one-filth  of  the  whole. 
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Angola  18  also  rich  in  miuorul  resources,  chief  umougst  which  are  the  extensive 
copptT  ores. 

The  chief  cultivuted  plants  are  those  which  yield  alimentary  substances  for  the 
local  consumption.  Manioc,  which  is  grown  principally  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Angola,  is  replaced  in  the  southern  provinces  by  maize,  millet,  and  sorgho. 
The  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  tea  plant,  have  also 
been  introduced,  and  thrive  well  at  least  in  the  upland  valleys.  Since  the  year 
1840  potatoes  have  been  grown  by  the  Bihenos  in  the  region  forming  the  great 
divide  between  the  Cuanza,  Ewango,  and  Cunene  basins.  The  coast  towns 
are  generally  surrounded  by  gardens,  the  umbrageous  artmoa  of  Loauda  being 


Fig.  19. — OoiTBB-OBOwnfa  Bsoion  of  Akoola. 
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rivalled  by  the  more  productive  hortaa  of  Mossamedes.  Even  the  vine  has  l)een 
planted  in  some  districts,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ground-nuts  are  also  included 
amongst  the  products  of  the  country.  Mossamedes  cultivates  the  sugar-cane, 
which  serves  chiefly  for  the  distillation  of  spirits.  But  the  staple  agricultural 
product  is  certainly  the  coffee  berry.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  this 
industry  has  acquired  a  rapid  development  not  only  in  the  Cazengo  district, 
but  also  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Lu'CuUa  and  all  its  affluents. 

Stockbreeding  has  but  slight  economic  importance  on  the  coastlauds.  Between 
the  Congo  and  Cuanza  estuaries  there  are  no  herds  of  horned  cattle,  and  the 
attempts  made  in  many  places  to  raise  oxen,  horses  or  mules  have  resulted  in 
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failure.  Even  dogs  lose  their  scent  and  perish,  and  at  Derabe  cats  become 
paralysed  in  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  The  meat-markets  along  the 
seaboard  are  supplied  mainly  from  the  inland  plateaux,  although  stockbroeding 
succeeds  very  well  almost  everywhere  south  of  the  Cuanza.  The  formidable 
tsetse  fly,  which  infests  such  extensive  tracts  in  East  Africa,  is  unknown  in 
Angola,  where  cattle  discuses  are  also  generally  less  fatal  than  in  the  Zambese  and 
Limpopo  basins. 

A  baneful  inheritance  bequeathed  by  the  institution  of  slavery  is  the  prevailing 
system  of  large  landed  estates.  Nearly  all  the  domains  belonging  to  the  planters 
are  of  vast  extent,  comprising  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  acres,  and 
what  is  worse,  the  proprietor  rarely,  and  in  some  districts  never,  resides  with  his 
family  on  the  plantation.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  province  of  Mossamedes 
presents  a  happy  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  Angola.  Here  the  land  is  owned 
in  much  smaller  lots,  and  many  planters  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  labourers. 
The  grunts  made  in  this  agricultural  region  can  never  exceed  150  acres,  whereas 
in  the  central  and  northern  provinces  the  vast  domains  are  still  administered 
pretty  much  in  the  some  way  as  in  the  days  of  Negro  servitude.  In  fact  on  most 
of  these  plantations  the  so-called  coiitratndos,  or  coolies  hired  by  contract,  are 
temporarily  attached  like  serfs  to  the  glebe,  working  under  the  direction  of 
Portuguese  gangers  or  task-masters.  Slavery  no  doubt  is  abolished,  but  not  so 
the  custom  of  long  contract  service,  so  that  the  natives  are  even  hired  and 
despatched  to  the  plantations  of  Sao-Thome  for  periods  of  two,  four,  or  even 
five  years.  •  ^i   ,mv> 

At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  hands  employed  on  the  great  estates  are  so 
indebted  to  their  masters  that  they  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  become  qiute 
independent.  Wages  run  very  low,  and  the  money  used  in  paying  the  Nt»groes  is 
of  less  intrinsic  value  than  that  current  amongst  the  whites.  The  reia  fracoa, 
intended  for  circulation  amongst  the  Negroes,  represents  only  three-fifths  in  value 
of  the  corresponding  reia  fortes,  legal  currency-  Beyond  the  plantations  slavery 
still  flourishes  amongst  the  native  populations  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  slave 
is  of  course  aware  that  he  might  claim  his  freedom  in  any  Portuguese  town  ;  but 
custom  is  here  stronger  than  right,  and  he  dare  not  enforce  his  claim.  Doubtless 
he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  son,"  like  the  real  offspring  of  his  owner  ;  but 
he  is  not  the  "  uterine  son,"  but  only  the  "  son  of  barter,"  or  of  the  "cotton-bale." 

Industry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although  there 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  country  certain  factories  or  workshops  where  the  native 
hands  have  learnt  to  make  use  of  European  appliances.  Such  are  the  important 
brickfields  near  Loanda,  besides  numerous  manufactories  of  matting  in  the  Cuanza 
valley,  and  several  distilleries  and  cigar  factories  in  the  coast  towns,  while 
Mossamedes  even  boasts  of  both  a  spinning  and  a  weaving  mill,  founded  by  an 
Alsatian.  The  locomotive  also  has  made  its  appearance  at  Loanda  on  the  line  of 
railway  now  being  constructed  from  the  coast  to  Ambaca.  The  telegraph  system 
has  been  developed  in  the  interior  as  far  as  the  coffee  plantations,  and  small 
steamers  ply  on  the  river  Cuanza.      Good  carriage  roads  now  connect  Loanda 
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with  tlio  two  noighl)oiirinp  rivers,  Dondo  with  the  liU-Cullu,  Doiiibe-Grando  with 
Cuio,  Cat iiinhollii  wilh  lU-iif^uellu,  und  MosstuiiedcH  with  the  vtirious  Hettlemonts 
founded  in  the  HouthtTn  provinoo.  IJut  in  spito  of  uU  those  public  facilities 
and  improvements,  the  foreign  trade  of  Angola  has  not  increased  as  rapidly 
us  might  have  been  expected.  Of  late  years  it  has  even  diminished,  at  least 
in  appearance,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  large  streams  of  traffic.  The  public 
tariffs  are  so  exorbitant  that  traders  naturally  seek  an  outlet  for  their  produce 
in  the  free  zone  of  the  northern  districts.  Even  those  of  the  Cunene  and 
Ilumpatu  prefer  to  send  their  waggons  across  the  swamps  and  hills  to  Walviach 
Bay,  a  distance  of  540  miles  in  a  straight  line,  rather  than  make  their  purchases 
in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Mossamedes. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Angola  is  carried  on  with  England, 
and  nearly  all  the  imported  textile  fabrics  are  of  British  manufacture.  The 
Portuguese  merchants  derive  but  little  benefit  from  this  movement,  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  being  diverted  from  the  ports  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  Hence  the  current  remark  that  the  part  played  by  the  metropolis 
on  the  Angolan  seaboard  was  merely  that  of  coast-gu  irds  in  the  service  of  foreign 
commerce. 

Public  instruction  is  more  developed  in  Angola  than  might  bo  supposed, 
judging  only  from  the  nunibor  of  schools.  Thousands  of  natives,  descendants  of 
those  formerly  taught  by  the  missionaries,  learn  to  read  in  their  families  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  public  educational  establishments.  The  postal  service  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  press  also  testify  to  a  higher  general  level  of  instruc- 
tion than  that  of  some  countries  where  schools  are  mo'-d  numerous.  An  observa- 
tory has  been  founded  at  Loanda. 

The  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  to  which  the  designation  of  "  kingdom  " 
is  also  sometimes  applied,  is  in  complete  dependence  on  the  central  government  at 
Lisbon.  It  is  represented  neither  by  elected  members  nor  by  special  deputies, 
except  to  the  Lisbon  Cortes.  Hence  the  administration  is  entirely  carried  on  by 
instructions  transmitted  from  Portugal  to  the  governor- general,  who  resides  at 
Loanda.  This  S3'8tem  of  political  pupilage,  which  cannot  but  retard  the  natural 
development  of  tho  colony,  is  explained  if  not  justified  by  the  handful  of  Europeans 
scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  moreover  either  government 
officials,  traders,  or  exiles,  whose  chief  interests  and  moral  ties  are  still  rooted  in 
the  mother  country.  The  only  object  of  the  traders  and  their  assistants  is  to  make 
rapid  fortunes,  or  at  least  amass  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  comfort  at  home.  The  officials  and  military  follow  their  vocation 
abroad  in  the  hope  of  more  rapid  promotion  on  their  return  to  Europe,  while  the 
degrcdados,  or  convicts,  have  to  recover  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  a  long  residence 
in  the  colonies. 

During  the  decade  from  1872  to  1881  not  more  than  3,348  immigrants  settled  in 
the  country.  The  natives  have  on  their  part  preserved  their  primitive  method  of 
government,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  plantations,  where  the 
traditional  bonds  of  the  tribe  or  clan  become  loosened  or  broken.     Asa  rule  the 
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blacks  still  elect  thoir  own  soho  (cliiof),  or  else  nckiiosvltMlgo  him  accordinp;  to 
the  laws  of  succession  in  the  several  trilwH,  which  soniutiiiies  runs  in  the  diroct 
line  from  father  to  son,  but  more  commonly  from  brother  to  brother  or  else  from 
uncle  to  sister's  son.  But  by  the  side  of  the  sobn,  whose  autonomy  increases  in 
direct  proportion  with  his  diMtanco  from  the  Portuguese  military  stations,  then' 
reside  the  v/itfrn,  or  jwlitiral  agents,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Luanda.  Those 
chefes  claim  the  right  oi  interfering  under  various  circumstunces  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  ai)ply  themselves  above  all  to  the  increase  of  taxation, 
more  to  their  own  benefit  than  to  that  of  the  Portuguese  treasury.  In  virtue  of 
special  decrees  they  had  formerly  the  power  of  compelling  the  natives  to  work,  and 
thus  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  a  disgu'sed  slavery,  by  exacting  a  certain 
share  of  unremunerated  labour  at  their  hands.  They  named  at  pleasure  the  persons 
who  had  to  work  gratuitously  for  them  in  the  capacity  of  carregadoren,  or  porters. 
But  this  iniquitous  system  of  corvee  was  abolished  in  the  year  1856. 

The  direct  administration  of  Portugal  being  restricted  to  a  few  points  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  and  the  local  tribes  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  very 
docile  dispositioi;,  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  Portuguese  soldiers  are  required 
for  garrisons  in  the  military  posts  or  for  hostile  expeditions.  Hence  the  budget 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  civil  service,  the  expenditure  being  partly  covered 
by  the  customs.  Nevertheless  the  public  revenues  are  far  from  sufficing  to  cover 
the  outlay,  especially  during  the  last  few  years.  Thus  its  West  African  posses- 
sions have  always  been  a  burden  to  the  mother  country,  as  is  the  case  with  moct 
colonial  dominions  which  take  no  part  in  the  local  administration. 

The  territory  of  Angola  is  divided  into  four  districts,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  conccUiOH  often  of  considerable  extent.  But  some  of  these  circles 
contain  so  few  civilised  inhabitants  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  establish 
any  regular  administration  in  them.  A.  table  of  the  districts  and  concelhos,  with 
their  chief  towns,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.     Of  these  towns  two  alone, 

Loanda  and  Benguella,  rank  as  cidadcs,  or  "  cities,'  all  the  rest  being  "  villas  " 

towns,  boroughs,  or  villages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DAMARA  AND  NAMAQUA  LANDS. 


From  the  Cunene  to  the  Orange  Kiver. 

TIE  section  of  tho  African  seaboard  stretching  from  Angola  with 
considerable  uniformity  for  900  miles  southwards  to  the  Orange 
river  was  declared  German  territory  in  the  year  18H4,  when  it 
received  tho  official  deisignation  of  *'  South-west  Africa."  The  vast 
region  thus  peaceably  annexed  had  previously  bceri  known  as 
Liideritzland,  from  the  Gorman  trader  who  acquired  it  by  racuns  of  contracts 
made  with  the  chiefs  of  the  few  coast  tribes  and  with  those  of  thn  inland 
populations,  who  hud  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Rhenish 
missionaries. 

Before  this  epoch,  when  as  by  a  stroke  of  the  magician's  wand  the  country 
found  itself  placed  under  the  protection  of  tho  German  Empire,  Great  Britain 
supposed  herself  to  be  the  virtual  suzerain  of  the  land  as  fur  north  as  Cape  Frio, 
although  in  actual  possession  only  of  a  single  station  on  the  shores  of  Walvisch 
Bay.  At  the  time  of  the  first  negotiations  opened  by  the  German  diplomatists 
regarding  the  posts  established  by  subjects  of  the  empire,  the  British  minister 
declared  that  any  settlements  made  by  a  foreign  power  in  the  region  in  question 
would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  Great  Brit  lin.  The  Cape  Government 
even  passed  a  vote  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  territory  in  litigation,  but  it 
was  already  too  late.  After  an  exchange  of  dispatches,  which  had  liegun  to 
assume  a  threatening  tone  on  the  part  of  Germany,  the  whole  of  Liideritzland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Walvisch  Bay  enclave,  was  recognised  as  a  Germanic 
possession.  The  German  diplomatists,  moreover,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Portugal,  securing  for  their  Government  the  protectorate  of  the  territory  which 
stretches  from  Cape  Frio  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cunene. 

The  region  of  "  South-west  Africa,"  which  reaches  inland  as  far  as  the 
twentieth  degree  east  longitude,  and  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  German  Empire 
itself,  is  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  all  the  lands  which  in  Africa  and 
Polynesia  constitute  the  vast  colonial  dominion  acquired  by  the  Germans  in  the 
course  of  about  four  yeais.  But  Herr  Liideritz,  to  whose  energy  and  foresight 
the   mother  country  was  indebted  for  the  acquisition,    soon   after  mj'^steriously 
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diHuppotirMl  Homow'lioro  on  the  Bouth  coast;  iiiul  alth(>ugk  tho  nr'tioxutiou  han 
been  officiully  procluini'd,  it  Ih  still  far  from  being  curried  out.  No  militury 
force  having  been  placed  at  the  8ervi(!o  of  the  trudi-rs,  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  into  (JorinaTi  tiubjects  remains  a  pure  fiction,  nor  does  it  prevent  marauding 
bands  from  lifting  th«  cattle  of  tho  (iernian  cominissioner  at  tho  very  door  of  his 
residence.  Hitherto  the  Berlin  authorities  have  taken  no  active  steps  to  assert 
their  claims,  beyond  forwarding  a  few  rifles  to  tho  coast  f(»r  distribution  amongst 
tho  warriors  of  tho  friondly  or  allied  populations.     Tho  rulers  who  command  most 
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ready  submission  to  their  mandates  are  not  the  civil  functionaries,  but  the 
Protestant  missionaries  of  the  central  and  southern  districts.  Stationed  since  the 
year  1842  amongst  the  Damaras,  they  at  present  possess  over  twenty  establish- 
ments between  the  Cunene  and  Orange  rivers. 

Thanks  to  these  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  the  traders,  sportsmen,  and  mining 
prospectors,  who  have  traversed  the  whole  territory  in  various  directions,  the  new 
German  colonial  possession  is  already  well  known,  at  least  in  its  general  features. 
Even  the  northern  tracts,  farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  South  African 
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exploration  at  Cape  Town,  had  been  visited  by  Galton,  Andersson,  Baines,  Smuts, 
Green,  llahn  and  Rath,  Hartley,  Coates,  Palgrave,  and  Duparquet. ;  and  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  political  regime,  a  large  number  of  German  travellers 
have  beei:  attracted  to  these  regions  in  order  to  study  their  geographical  conditions, 
and  especially  to  examine  their  economic  resources. 

Special  charts  have  been  prepared  of  the  seaports  and  minertd  deposits,  the 
traces  have  been  laid  down  of  future  routes  and  railways,  and  the  work  of 
preliminary  exploration  has  received  a  decided  impulse  fronx  the  official 
annexation. 

In  its  mam  outlines  the  relief  of  the  land  forms  a  southern  continuation  of  the 
Angolan  uplands  and  lowlands.  The  ground  rises  in  terraces  to  the  crest  of  a 
plateau  near  the  coast,  beyond  which  it  again  falls  eastwards  in  the  direction  of 
an  inland  fluvial  basin.  The  whole  region  from  the  Cunene  to  the  Orange 
present.<  the  aspect  of  an  elongated  protuberance  of  somewhat  regular  form,  whose 
axis  runs  exactly  parallel  with  the  coast-line.  This  long  elevated  ridge  is,  how- 
ever, completely  isolated.,  and  whereas  the  Angolan  tablelands  are  connected 
eastwards  with  the  waterpartings  between  the  Congo  and  Zambese  basins,  those 
of  Damara  and  Nam  aqua  lands  are  limited  in  this  direction  by  profound  depres- 
sions separating  them  from  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  from  the  Ku-Bango  and  the 
upper  affluents  of  the  Orange  river. 

Separated  also  from  the  Ohella  highlands  by  the  gorges  travorsed  by  the 
Cunene,  these  rocky  heights  of  Damaraland,  commonly  designated  bj'  the  name  of 
KaoKO,  at  first  rise  but  slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the  land.  But  south 
of  the  limestone  Otavi  hills  they  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  several 
eminences  attain  elevations  of  3,000  feet  and  upwards,  while  a  veritable  highland 
system  with  its  dome-shaped  summits  and  table  rocks  is  developed  to  the  north- 
east and  east  of  Walvisch  Bay.  Mount  Omatako,  culminating  point  of  this 
system,  has  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  7,630  feet,  and  this  majestic  peak  is 
encircled  by  numerous  other  less  elevated  but  still  imposing  summits. 

Farther  south  the  main  axis  again  falls  to  a  height  of  little  over  3,000  feet ; 
in  many  places  fhe  continuous  ridge  even  disappears  altogether,  or  rather  becomes 
broken  into  groups  of  isolated  hills  resting  on  a  common  pedestal,  which  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  shield  with  its  convex  side  uppermost.  Here  and  there  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  eminences  assume  the  fantastic  outlines  of  tow<TS,  pinnacles, 
and  needles,  ^'till  farther  south  the  vast  region  of  great  Namaqualand  is  still 
traversed  by  a  somewhat  continuous  ridge  or  unbroken  line  of  elevated  hills,  and 
the  route  which  runs  from  the  coast  at  Angra  Pequena  eastwards  to  Bethany 
crosses  the  intervening  chain  at  an  altitude  of  6,300  feet.  In  all  these  uplands 
the  prevailing  formations  are  gneiss,  micaceous  schists,  crystalline  limestones,  with 
intruding  granites,  porphyries,  and  other  eruptive  rocks.  Masses  of  basalt  are 
also  said  to  occur. 

The  main  axis  of  the  Damara  and  Namaqua  highlands  runs  pprallel  with  the 
seaboard  at  an  average  distance  of  about  120  miles  inland,  but  in  several  places 
the  intervening  space  between  the  first  escarpments  and  the  coast  is  much  more 
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considerable.  East  of  Walvisch  Bay  this  intervening  space  constitutes  the 
Namieb  district,  that  is,  the  vlalde  or  celd  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  i)l((in  of  the 
English  settlers.  It  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  to  the  hnmadaH  of  Arabia 
and  North  Africa,  for  although  it  presents  the  general  appearance  of  a  plain,  the 
traveller  crossing  the  Namieb  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east  is  continually  but 
imperceptibly  ascending,  until  at  60  miles  from  the  Bay  he  finds  himself  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Seen  from  the  coast  the  veld  masks  the  profile 
of  the  inland  mountains,  yet  as  he  scales  the  crests  of  the  dunes  the  wayfarer 
fancies  he  has  before  him  a  perfectly  level  plain  with  a  boundless  horizon.  The 
German  explorer  StapfE  thinks  that  the  Namieb  is  an  old  marine  bed,  its  aspect 
being  that  of  an  immense  shallow  basin  of  a  shifting  brown  and  whitish  colour. 
During  the  dry  season,  that  is,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
surface  is  as  hard  as  that  of  a  paved  street ;  but  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
traverse  when  the  rains  have  softened  the  upper  layer  of  calcareous  or  gypseous 
clay  with  which  the  sands  are  agglutinated  in  a  concrete  mass.  At  this  season 
the  cartwheels  leave  behind  them  deep  ruts  which  may  be  traced  years  after- 
wards. The  rainwater,  which  lodges  in  the  few  depressions  scattered  over  the 
surface,  slowly  evaporates,  leaving  in  its  place  fine  gypseous  or  saline  efflorescences, 
the  so-called  salt-pans  of  the  English  settlers.  f     i 

In  tho  vicinity  of  the  hills  the  detritus  is  seen  here  and  there  of  gneiss,  quartz, 
or  schistose  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  decomposed  by  weathering,  leaving 
on  the  ground  patches  of  diverse  colours.  A  few  still  standing  blocks  present  a 
smooth  surface,  that  has  been  polished  by  the  action  of  the  sands  driving  before 
the  winds. 

The  lower  part  of  the  gently  inclined  Namieb  plain,  which  descends  down  to 
the  coast,  is  ccArered  with  sandy  dunes,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  a  few  thousand 
yards  to  sixty  miles  inland.  Some  of  these  dunes  rise  to  heights  of  considerably 
over  300  feet,  and  are  consequently  as  elevated  as  those  of  the  landes  skirting  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  are  disposed  in  numerous 
parallel  chains  separated  ty  intervening  depressions,  which  are  themselves  dotted 
over  with  hillocks  of  smaller  size.  South  of  Walvisch  Bay  no  less  than  six  of 
these  sandy  ridges  have  to  be  successively  traversed  to  reach  the  interior.  Their 
slopes  facing  the  marine  breezes  are  nearly  solil,  while  the  opposite  side,  b-^ing 
strewn  with  arenaceous  particles  brought  by  the  land  wind,  is  of  a  much  looser 
texture.  A  few  herbaceous  and  scrubby  plants  with  trailing  roots  grow  on  the 
surface  of  the  dunes,  and  help  to  consolidate  them  by  binding  the  sand  together. 

These  coast  dunes  have  their  origin  probably  in  ancient  upheaved  sandbanks, 
whereas  those  of  the  interior  have  been  formed  on  the  spot  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  gneiss  rocks  under  the  action  of  solar  heat.  The  process  of  upheaval  would 
appear  to  be  still  going  on  along  this  section  of  the  seaboard.  To  a  height  of  65 
or  70  feet  above  the  present  sea-level  occur  saline  tracts  strewn  with  shells  which 
resemble  those  still  surviving  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  At  an  elevation  of 
nearly  100  feet  and  at  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile  inland  there  are  even  found 
entire  skeletons  of  cetaceans  formerly  stranded  ou  the  old  beach.     On  the  raised 
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shore  stretching  north  of  Walvisoh  Bay  are  seen  masses  of  sulphur  mingled  with 
sand  and  eypsum,  and  here  the  ground  emits  an  odour  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
To  these  noxious  exhalations  may  probably  be  due  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
fish  in  the  bay,  which  has  been  recorded  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  the 
year  1883.  At  ebb  tide  observers  have  even  noticed  a  kind  of  craters  resembling 
protuberances  on  the  surface  of  the  exposed  beach. 

f        "  ,  -■'  -  /  '        .      ,      ■  ■,:",'■ 
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On  the  physical  structure  of  the  land  partly  depend  its  climatic  conditione. 
The  south  and  south-west  winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent  on  this  seaboard, 
bring  very  few  moisture- bearing  clouds,  while  the  opposing  north-easterly  gales 
predominating  in  May,  June,  and  July  are  even  still  less  humid.  Hence  not 
more  than  an  average  of  five  or  six  rainy  days  in  the  year  can  be  relied  upon  ? 
about  the  shores  of  Walvisch  Bay,  and  scarcely  one  or  two  on  the  more  southerly 
coast  of  Angra  Pequena.  To  this  and  the  night  dews,  at  times  very  copious,  is 
reduced  the  so-called  "  rainy  season,"  whose  normal  period  coincides  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  again  moves  northwards. 

But  if  the  low-lying  seaboard  thus  lies  in  an  almost  rainless  zone,  the  marine 
currents  discharge  a  more  liberal  supply  on  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  As  many 
as  seventeen  wet  days  were  recorded  at  Hope-mine  in  1886,  yielding  a  total 
rainfall  of  nearly  two  inches.  The  rains  are  almost  invariably  heralded  by  whirl- 
winds, by  which  the  sand  is  raised  and  borne  along  in  moving  columns.  To  these 
dust  storms  the  Damaras  give  a  name,  which  in  thoir  language  means  "  Rain- 
bearers."  Thanks  to  this  supply  of  moisture,  the  inland  plateaux  are  covered  with  a 
vast  carpet  of  verdure,  while  lower  down,  at  least  south  of  the  relatively  well- 
watered  district  of  Kaoko,  the  whole  land  remains  arid,  or  dotted  over  with  a  few 
patches  of  thorny  scrub,  except  in  the  rare  oases  fed  by  somo  intermittent 
springs.  Here  domestic  animals  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  exotics  pine  and 
wither  away,  and  the  hardiest  shrubs  are  reared  with  difficulty,  the  soil  being 
everywhere  saturated  with  salt  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet. 

:,  Thanks  to  the  moisture  precipitated  on  the  higher  summits,  the  upland  valleys 
are  traversed  by  rivulets,  which,  however,  nowhere  unite  in  a  common  watercourse, 
and  which  fail  to  reach  the  sea  except  during  exceptionally  wet  seasons.  The 
torrents  are  in  fact  mere  wadys,  which  serve  as  paths,  and  in  which  the  wayfarer 
sinks  a  few  wells  in  the  hope  that  a  little  water  may  collect  in  the  depressions. 
Their  steep  banks  are  fringed  with  shrubs,  which  draw  the  necessary  moisture 
from  the  saturated  sands.  But  the  gradual  decay  of  vegetation  along  the  course' 
of  these  torrents  leais  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  country  is  slowly  becoming 
drier.  When  any  sudden  freshet  revives  the  sickly  plants  along  the  upland 
brooks,  the  fresh  sprouts  soon  wither  again,  the  roots  being  unable  to  strike  deep 
enough  in  search  of  the  vivifying  stream.  But  in  several  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plateaux,  the  Hereros  have  bored  through  the  limestone  rock  down  to  the 
underground  reservoirs.  •  In  the  Otavi  hills  north  of  this  district  one  of  these 
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reservoirs  forms  a  veritable  subterranean  lake  well  stocked  with  fisb  and  main- 
taining itself  always  at  the  same  level. 

Of  all  the  wadys  in  this  region,  the  most  copious  is  the  Omaruru,  where  the 
stream  lasts  longer  and  the  vegetation  is  less  scattered  than  along  the  other 
watercourses.  The  Omburo  thermal  spring  rises  in  the  sands  of  its  upper  course 
at  the  foot  of  some  basalt  rocks,  and  the  rivulet  flows  for  several  miles  as  a 
surface  stream.  But  of  all  the  local  fluvial  systems,  the  most  wide-branching  and 
by  far  the  longest  is  the  Swakop,  or  Tsoakhub,  whose  course  has  a  total  length  of 
over  240  miles,  exclusive  of  the  lateral  branches.  Taking  its  rise  to  the  east  of 
the  central  Damara  highlands,  it  traverses  the  plateau  through  deep  rocky  gorges, 
and  reaches  the  coast  just  north  of  Walvisch  Bay.  Lying  about  midway  between 
the  Cunene  and  the  Orange  River,  this  transverse  trough  divides  the  whole  terri- 
tory into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  Damaraland  in  the  north  and  Great  Namaqualand 
in  the  south.  ^   , 

The  Khosib  or  Kuisip,  which  intersects  the  Namieb  plain  to  a  depth  of  over 
600  feet,  also  discharges,  or  rather  formerly  discharged,  into  Walvisch  Bay, 
through  an  abrupt  bend,  which  is  bordered  eastwards  by  the  long  sandy  penin- 
sula of  Pelican  Point.  During  the  twelve  years  preceding  1878  this  wady  is  said 
to  have  never  once  reached  the  coast.  South  of  these  two  intermittent  streams, 
the  other  watercourses  are  arrested  east  of  the  dunes  without  even  forming  chan-^ 
nels  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  the  umarambas,  or  streams  of  the  eastern  slope, 
which  flow  either  to  the  Ku-Bango  or  the  Orange,  or  else  lose  themselves  in  the 
distant  saline  marshes  of  the  desert,  form  real  river  systems,  if  not  in  tho  abun- 
dance of  their  waters  or  the  regularity  of  their  discharge,  at  least  in  the  length  of 
their  fluvial  beds. 

Consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  rocky  uplan  Is,  hard  clays,  and  moving  sands, 
the  southern  section  of  the  new  German  colony  can  have  no  agricultural  value  for 
its  owners.  Yet  this  was  tte  first  part  to  be  annexed,  and  here  were  founded  all 
their  early  stations.  Soiifii'of  the  Swakop,  the  whole  ground  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation  by  the  missionaries  probably  fails  short  of  ten  acres.  But  in 
the  norther  ';  districts,  am]  especially  in  tho  Cunene  valley,  there  stretch  vast 
plains  resembling  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Huilia  and  Humpata.  Lying  in. 
the  same  river  basin  and  endowed  with  a  similar  fertile  soil,  they  also  enjoy 
pretty  much  the  same  climate,  except  that  the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  drier  and' 
the  rainfall  less  abundant.  Nevertheless  there  is  still  sufficient  moisture  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  large  trees  and  even  develop  considerable  forest  tracts.  Here 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  gigantic  baobab,  while  a  few  pulms  are  met  even  south  of 
the  twentieth  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  territory  of  the  Ova-Mhos  (Ovam- 
boland),  with  its  woodlands,  glades,  and  clearings  presents  in  many  places  the 
aspect  of  a  boundless  park,  and  here  the  natives  support  themselves  mainly  by 
tilling  the  land  and  cultivating  fruit  trees.  Here  also  European  peasantry  might 
undoubtedly  succeed,  although  their  requirements  greatly  exceed  the  modest 
wants  of  the  natives,  and  some  oi  tho  Transvaal  Boers  have  already  formed 
settlements  in  the  district.     Some  hundreds  of  these  immigrants,  the  same  who 
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later  directed  their  steps  towards  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Mossamedes,  had 
founded  a  colony  in  the  hilly  Kaoko  region.  But  here  al  >,  as  in  Ilumpata,  they 
occupied  themselves  less  with  tillage  than  with  raising  herds  of  cattle.  Their 
agricultural  operations  were  confined  to  what  was  strictly  needed  for  their  annual 
supply  of  corn. 

Beyond  the  Cunene  district  and  some  exceptionally  favoured  valleys,  stock- 
bretding  appears  to  be  everywhere  the  local  industry  most  rich  in  future  promise. 
Its  broad  grtlssy  plateaux  make  the  country  essentially  a  grazing  land.  All  wild 
animals,  except  several  species  of  antelopes,  a  few  felidso,  jackals,  and  rodents, 
have  already  been  exterminated.  Even  the  ostrich,  which  is  farmed  in  the  British 
colonies  farther  south,  is  hfci.e  eagerly  hunted,  and  is  no  longer  met  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seaboard.  Some  crocodiles  are  still  met  in  the  watercourses 
communicating  with  the  Cunene ;  snakes,  lizards,  and  locusts,  are  represented  by 
numerous  i  j-ecicM,  aid  one  of  the  local  serpents  is  the  deadly  euspedriro,  or 
"spitter"  of  t!\i,  Angolan  Portuguese,  which  attains  a  length  of  25  or  26  feet, 
and  whi^^  t,  t  vdzards  had  formerly  acquired  the  art  of  charmi^g,  and  intro- 
'lu^'rii-  into  *ap  houses  of  the  sick.     ■•         ■.^iV:i%^i»  /  .-.^        ..'■'■ 

Til'}  lain  lit  which  are  now  bred  on  the  upland  pasture  lands — horses,  oxer, 
si  1  ej),  a"ii  (/r.ata — ^7e^e  all  originally  introduced  from  Europe.  It  has  often  been 
pi  tioaed  to  '  ;;r>uace  the  camel  into  the  half  desert  regions  of  south- vest  Africa  ; 
but  the  vuluu  jiti  breed  of  pack  oxen  already  laigdy  employed  throughout  the 
southern  states  and  colonies  amply  suffices  for  p-U  the  requii-ements  of  the  trans- 
port service,  while  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  their  purchase  and  keep 
renders  their  employment  much  more  economical  than  would  be  that  of  the  camel. 
It  is  not  so  much  its  wealth  of  Hve  stock  that  gives  importance  to  this  region  in 
the  eyes  of  its  new  masters.  Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  having  secured 
possv  »eion  of  a  country  which  the  English  of  the  Cape  were  hankering  after,  they 
place  great  hopes  in  the  rich  mineral  resources  still  lying  almost  untouched  in 
the  highlands  running  at  a  r-;hort  distance  from  the  coast.  Rich  copper  ores 
especially  occur  in  many  places  on  the  plateau  and  ev3n  in  the  advanced  spurs  of 
the  mountains,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  transp-^rt,  mining  operations 
have  already  begun  nt  (several  points.  South  of  Angra  Peq[uena  silver  ores  have 
also  been  found;  hni:  from  the  reports  lately  made  by  the  surveyors,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  fir  jt  hopes  of  the  prospectors  may  prove  to  be  altogether  fallacious. 
At  the  same  time,  as  soon  as  the  country  is  tiaversed  by  good  roads,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  acquire  a  certair  importance  for  n  '  mineral  resources,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  capital  and  indust/ious  populations. 

MeaT\time  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  settlers  have  not  hitherto  been  very 
numerous  in  a  region  where  both  water  aiid  arable  land  are  deficient,  and  where 
travellers  run  the  risk  of  perishing  from  hunger  and  thirst.  In  many  of  the 
jS^amaqia  districts  the  explorer  may  travel  for  weeks  together  without  meeting  a 
eiugli.^  group  of  cabins.  But  the  population  is  naturally  somewhat  denser  in  the 
noiihern  territory,  where  the  mountain  ranges  are  more  elevated,  the  slopes  more 
grajsy,  the  fluvial  beds  not  quite  so  destitute  of  mnning  waters.     Here  every 
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valley  has  its  hamlet  or,  at  least,  a  few  shepherds'  huts.  According  to  the  rough 
calculations  of  Pulgrave  and  Hahn,  in  the  year  1877,  the  total  population  was 
,236,000,  and  of  this  number  nearly  220,000  were  concentrated  in  the  section  of 
the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Walvisch  Bay.  But  estimated  in  relation  to 
the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  region,  the  actual  density  of  the  popul  ion  would 
appear  to  be  rather  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile. 

In  respect  of  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the  territory  annexed  by  the 
Germans  is  essentially  a  land  of  transition.     All  the  southern  division,  no  doubt, 

* 

belongs  to  the  Khoin-Khoin,  or  Hottentot  race  ;  but  in  the  region  lying  north  of 
the  highlands  p^arced  by  the  channel  of  the  Swakop  river,  the  dominant  Bantu 
tribes  are  everywhere  so  intermingled  with  these  full-blood  or  half-caste  Hot- 
tentots, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate  their  respective  domains  by  any 
hard-and-fast  line.  Roughly  speaking,  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  whole  land 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Hottentot  tribes,  which,  nevertheless,  constitute  at  most 
one-fifth  the  entire  population.  Several  groups,  however,  are  of  mixed  origin, 
while  European  blood  is  also  represented  by  the  half-caste  Bastaards,  as  well  as 
by  the  Boers,  the  Portuguese  Pombeiroa,  the  English  and  German  traders,  who 
regularly  or  occasionally  visit  thio  region.  t 

The  Bantu  tribes,  who  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Cunene  above  the  gorges 
through  which  this  river  escapes  seawards,  are  generally  designated  by  the 
collective  name  of  Ova-Mbo  (Ovambo,  Ovampo),  originally  applied  to  them  by 
their  south-western  neighbours,  the  llereros.  But  they  do  not  themselves  recog- 
nise this  term,  nor  have  they  any  generic  designation  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
They  are  ethnically  related  to  the  Chibiqiias  of  the  Chella  Mountains,  and  to  the 
peoples  dwelling  beyond  the  Cunene  known  as  Ba-Simbas  (Mu-Ximba),  that  is,  to 
say,  "  Borderers,"  or  "  Riverain  People,"  and  mentioned  in  old  documents  as 
Cimbebas.  Hence  the  name  Cimbebasia,  which  is  still  applied  to  the  region 
watered  by  the  Cunene  and  even  to  the  whole  of  Dainaraland. 

Most  of  these  natives  are  tall,  robust,  very  intelligent,  and  industrious.  Their 
language  differs  but  little  frqm  that  of  the  Hereros,  and  according  to  Duparquet 
even  shows  a  marked  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ba-Fyots.  Its  true  position  in  the 
Bantu  linguistic  family  must  soon  be  more  accurately  determined  by  the  gram- 
matical studies  of  the  Finnish  and  other  missionaries  settled  amongst  them. 

The  Ovambo  territory  is  shared  between  about  a  dozen  tribes,  who  dwell 
chiefly  along  the  streams  branching  off  from  the  Cunene  towards  Lake  Etosha, 
and  who  are  all  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  border  tracts  of 
uninhabited  woodlands.  Nearly  always  at  war,  these  peoples,  who  within  their 
respective  communities  recognise  the  rights  of  property,  are  cor.stantly  raiding  on 
the  cattle  of  their  neighbours.  The  young  men,  creeping  by  night  stealthily 
through  the  intervening  forests,  try  to  seize  the  enemy's  hords  by  surprise.  If 
seen  in  time  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  find  themselves 
called  upon  to  repel  similar  attacks.  To  such  tactics  are  limited  most  of  the 
intertribal  conflicts ;  but  real  wars  of  conquest  have  taken  place,  and  the  politiciil 
equilibrium  has  been  frequently  distributed  amongst  the  Ovambo  peoples. 
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Of  all  the  tribes,  estimated  by  Palgrave  at  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  and  by 
Duparquet  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  the  most  powerful  is 
that  inhabiting  the  Ewanhama  (Okwanyama,  or  "  Land  of  Meat"),  a  term  which 
would  appear  to  point  at  cannibalistic  practices,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants.  But  they  still  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs,  which  to  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours seems  scarcely  less  revolting.  The  Ewanhama  district  especially  is  rich  in 
horned  cattle,  shecj),  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  the  very  name  Ova-JMbo,  or  better, 
Oba- Ambo,  is  said  to  mean  "  comfortable  "  or  "  well-  to-do  people."  They  constitute, 
in  fact,  a  true  peasant  population,  carefully  cultivating  each  his  own  plot  and  regu- 
larly manuring  the  land.  Slaves  are  numerous  in  the  country,  but  there  are  no  poor. 
The  Kwanhama  territorj',  which  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Cunene  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Caculovar,  stretches  eastwards  as  far  as  the  neigKbourhood  of 
the  Ku-Bango.  It  is  governed  by  an  absolute  king,  who  is  required  by  custom  to 
submit  to  a  regular  fattening  process  in  order  to  become  royally  corpulent.  He 
is  much  dreaded  by  his  subjects,  and  even  in  his  dealings  with  the  whites  this 
obese  monarch  betrays  a  high  sense  of  his  personal  importance,  for  he  rarely  con- 
descends to  give  a  personal  audience  to  the  European  traders  visiting  his  dominions. 
His  troops  are  already  well  equipped  with  firearms.  In  this  state,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  Ovarabo  districts,  it  is  customary  for  the  heir  to  the  crown  to  be  always 
designated  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  the  "  heir- apparent  " 
is  meantime  kept  in  seclusion  almost  like  a  prisoner. 

Next  to  Ewanhama  the  most  powerful  Ovambo  state  is  Ondonga,  or  Ndonga,  a 
term  which,  by  some  geographers,  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  group  of  Ovambo 
peoples.  This  kingdom,  which  has  been  visited  by  Oalton  and  after  him  by  many 
other  travellers,  is  the  southernmost  of  all  these  petty  states,  being  situated  along 
the  course  of  one  of  the  streams  near  Lake  Etosha.  After  suffering  much  from  an 
incursion  of  some  Hottentot  marauders,  Ndonga  has  recovered  its  prosperity,  and 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  an  English  factory  and  to  the  Finnish  missionary 
station,  this  state  now  exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  slowly  modifying  the 
rude  habits  of  the  people.  The  natives  have  here  already  developed  a  few  indus- 
tries, and  amongst  them  are  now  found  skilful  potters,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths, 
and  other  craftsmen. 

One  of  the  smaller  tribal  groups,  the  southern  Omblandus,  called  also  "  Tree 
Men,"  because  they  take  refuge  in  the  trees  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  is 
distinguished  for  its  republican  institutions,  constituting  a  free  political  system  of 
which  but  few  examples  are  offered  by  the  Negro  races.  The  last  king  having 
outraged  the  people  by  his  despotic  and  arbitrary  government,  was  crushed  by 
his  own  subjects  beneath  the  roof  of  his  residence,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
declared  that  they  would  henceforth  obey  no  more  masters.  They  have  kept  their 
word,  and,  although  poor  and  few  in  number,  thej'-  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  safe- 
guarding their  independence  against  the  ambitious  kinglets  of  the  surrounding 
lands.  The  Okafimas,  one  of  the  eastern  tribes,  have  also  contrived  to  defend 
their  liberties  against  the  Eing  of  Ewanhama,  always  at  the  first  signal  of 
attack  retreating  in  a  body  within  the  lines  of  a  fortified  enclosure. 
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;  A  few  scattered  p^roupa  of  Bushmen,  the  Ma-Cuancallas  of  tlie  Tortuguese 
Bettlers,  live  in  a  state  of  bondage  amongst  the  surrounding  Bantu  populations. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Ovanibos  as  carriers  of  ivory  and  iron  ores,  and  are  also 
(frequently  enlisted  as  soldiers.  The  whole  region  of  the  plains  inhabited  by  the 
Ovarobos  is  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  which  are  accessible  to  the  waggons 
both  of  the  Europeans  and  natives,  for  these  also  highly  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  wheeled  traffic.  When  carts  were  first  introduced  they  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  rubbing  their  foreheads  in  the  dust  raised  by  the  passing  wheels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884  some  fifteen  families  of  Dutch  frcHers 
settled  in  the  Ondongo  district  near  a  copious  spring,  the  "Groot-Fontain,"  which 
has  its  source  to  the  east  of  the  Etosha  lagoon,  founded  a  petty  "  republic,"  named 
Upingtonia,  in  honour  of  a  prominent  politician  in  Cape  Colony.  The  new  state 
comprised,  at  least  on  the  map,  a  superficial  area  of  no  less  than  20,000  square 
miles,  divided  into  allotments  of  60,000  aeres,  and  immigrants  were  invited  from 
all  quarters  to  come  and  occupy  the  land.  But  the  violent  death  of  their  leader 
and  the  troubles  with  the  natives  have  obliged  this  group  of  Boers  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protectorate  of  Germany. 

The  Jlereros  (Oba-Herero,  the  "cheerful"  or  "merry  people"),  who  were 
formerly  called  the  "  Lowland  "  or  "  Cattle  Damaras."  are  also  a  Bantu  nation, 
who  reach  southwards  far  into  the  Hottentot  domain.  According  to  their  own 
traditions,  they  exclusively  inhabited  the  highland  region  of  Kaoko  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  towards  the  year  1775,  at  a  time  when 
water  was  more  abundant  in  the  country  than  at  present,  most  of  their  tribes 
migrated  southwards.  But  a  few  remained  behind  in  the  Kaoko  uplands,  where 
they  intermingled  with  the  Bushmen,  and  like  them  became  impoverished.  The 
Herero  language,  now  well  known,  thanks  to  the  works  of  the  English  and  German 
missionaiies,  who  are  settled  amongst  them  and  have  published  grammars  and 
religious  treatises,  is  a  pure  Bantu  idiom.  At  least  this  is  the  case  in  the  districts 
where  the  Hereros  keep  aloof  from  other  races,  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hottentots  hybrid  dialects  have  sprung  up  in  many  places,  in  which  the  words  of 
both  tongues  are  intermingled,  and  inflected  either  with  Bantu  prefixed  or  Hotten- 
tot suffixed  particles.  '  r; 

Since  their  exodus  from  the  Kaoko  country  the  Hereros  have  been  frequently 
in  conflict  with  other  peoples.  They  had  first  of  all  to  fight  the  "  true  Damaras," 
the  so-called  "  Highland  Damaras,"  nearly  all  of  whom  they  reduced  to  servitude. 
Then,  after  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  they  were  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots  and  of  the  Bustaards,  by  whom  thousands  were 
destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Possessing  no  firearms  with  which  to  resist 
their  assailants,  who  were  perfectly  equipped  and  in  constant  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Cape,  the  Hereros  seemed  doomed  to  destruction.  Galton,  who 
visited  this  region  in  the  year  1850,  foresaw  the  day  when  the  Naraaquas,  with 
their  scornful  hatred  of  the  blacks  and  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  race, 
must  at  last  succeed  in  extirpating  their  hereditary  foes.  But  the  foreboding  has 
not  been  verified.     More  numerous  and  more  agile  than  their  adversaries,  the 
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IIorero3  had,  moreot^er,  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  friend  in  the  Swedish  truvellor 
AndeiHsoii,  who  in  consequence  of  a  sunguinary  collision  found  himself  involved  in 
the  fray.  By  his  aid  they  at  last  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  although  a  war  of 
reprisals  was  protracted  over  many  years,  and  has  even  broken  out  again  in  quite 
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recent  times,  the  respective  domains  of  the  two  hostile  races  have  been  scarcely 
modified  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

At  present  the  Herero  territory  stretches  west  of  the  Ovambos  as  far  as  the 
coast,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the  great  central  highlands  traversed  by  the 
Swakop.  But  the  political  frontiers  are  nowhere  strictly  defined.  The  land 
belongs  to  all  alike ;  Damara  and  Namaqua  may  encamp  wherever  they  like,  and 
in  the  Herero  language  there  is  no  word  either  for  "  frontier "  or  for  "  native 
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land."  The  total  number  of  the  "  Cattle  Daniaras  "  is  estimated  by  Pulgravo  at 
eighty-five  thousand,  and  this  estimate  has  been  confirmed  by  the  niiss^ionarios 
stationed  in  their  midst.  The  principal  chief,  who  resides  at  Otijimhingiie,  mles 
over  thirty  thousand  subjects.  They  are  easily  counted,  not  individually  but  in  the 
mass,  by  the  herds  they  drive  to  the  pasturage.  Ench  chief  knows  the  number  of  his 
cattle,  from  which  he  is  able  to  deduce  the  number  of  the  herdsmen  and  their 
families.  On  an  average  three  hundred  persons  are  reckoned  to  the  ucrft,  or 
encampment  of  cattle,  with  its  secondary  grazing  grounds. 

Physically  the  Hereros  rank  amongst  the  finest  races  in  Afrit^a.  They  are 
tall  and  well-made,  although  in  reality  not  nearly  so  strong  as  might  be  supjMsed 
from  their  magnificent  muscular  development.  With  regular  features  of  tilmost 
classical  form,  they  have  an  open  cheerful  expression,  but  are  easily  irritated,  a(nd 
then  they  will  often  assume  a  ferotiious  look.  Till  recently  those  who  had  n'lt 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  mis  ionaries  went  nearly  naked.  As 
becomes  a  race  of  pastors,  they  dress  alniof^  dusively  in  skins  and  leather  ; 
thin  strips,  which  if  placed  end  to  end  wo  .lake  a  total  length  of  perhaps 

350  feet,  hanging  in  thick  fringes  round  their  hips.  They  are  also  fond  of  iron, 
zinc,  or  copper  rings,  armlets,  and  necklaces,  and  like  most  of  the  northern 
BantuE)  they  dispose  the  hair  in  tresses  or  ringlets  stiffened  with  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  red  ochre.  The  women  on  their  part  bedizen  themselves  with  trinkets  of 
all  kinds,  leather  thongs,  long  hairpins,  bracelets,  shells,  and  glass  beads, 
crowning  the  edifice  with  a  thick  leather  headdress,  to  which  are  added  three  high 
ear-like  attachments  glistening  with  a  coating  of  clay. 

Although  salt  is  usually  supposed  to  be  an  indispensable  condiment,  the 
contrary  is  proved  by  the  diet  of  the  Hereros,  who  neither  buy  nor  collect  this 
article  from  the  coast  lagoons ;  nor  do  their  cattle  care  to  resort,  as  in  other 
places,  to  the  saline  "  licking  stones."  Traces  of  old  matriarchal  usages  still 
survive  amongst  them.  The  wife  is  nearly  free,  and  may  separate  at  her  pleasure. 
The  most  solemn  oath  of  a  Herero  is  that  "  by  the  tears  of  his  mother,"  and  when 
the  mother  died  young  it  was  formerly  usual  to  bury  her  child  with  her.  Except 
the  baptised  children,  all  the  Hereros  are  circumcised,  but  beyond  this  rite  they 
have  scarcely  any  religious  ceremonies  except  those  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  prosperity  of  their  herds.  In  all  these  ceremonies  cow-dung  plays  a 
part,  and  every  speck  and  shade  of  colour  on  the  animal's  coat  has  in  their  eyes 
a  hidden  meaning.  Tlw^chief's  daughter,  guardian  of  the  sacred  fire,  sprinkles 
the  cattle  with  lustral  water,  and  when  moving  to  a  new  camping-ground  she 
leads  the  way,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  Certain  large  forest-trees  are 
regarded  by  them  as  the  ancestors  of  man,  and  several  of  these  *'  mother  trees  " 
are  mentioned  by  Galton  and  Andersson,  to  which  the  Hereros  pay  regular  homage. 
'  The  nation  was  formerly  divided  into  tribes,  or  rather  castes  (rawrfa),  which 
had  probably  their  origin  in  the  family  group,  and  which  were  named  from  the 
stars,  the  trees,  and  natural  phenomena.  Thus  one  caste  was  known  as  the 
"  Children  of  the  Sun,"  another  of  the  "  Rain,"  and  so  on ;  but  these  distinctions 
are  gradually  being  effaced. 
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Tlio  diit'fs,  who  in  other  respcctft  onjoy  very  little  porsoniil  authority  .ro  held 
to  bo  owners  of  uU  tho  cattle.  Acconliiifj^  us  thoy  grow  rich,  the  number  of  their 
HubjoctH  incrcasoM  with  the  incrcaw)  of  their  herds,  and  us  thoy  Ix^conie  poor  their 
8ui)joctH  molt  away  from  around  them.  Thus  tho  wealth  of  the  chief  constitutes 
tho  only  bond  of  tho  tribe,  ulthouj,'h  the  Ilereros  have  full  eonsuiousness  of  their 
common  nutional  orijj^in.  Jlence  tho  political  divisions  are  subject  to  constant 
change ;  but  what  never  change  are  tho  centres  of  jmpulation,  the  life  of  tho  tribo 
ever  gravitating  round  about  the  watering-places  of  the  herds.  Like  those  of  tho 
petty  Ovu-Mbo  kings,  the  domains  of  tho  several  llerero' rulers  are  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  intervening  tracts  of  scrub  or  rocks,  neu!/'  ground  never 
encroaehod  upon  by  the  conterminous  tribes  except  in  case  of  invasion.  Hut  these 
dreaded  border-lands  form  the  camping-grounds  of  Uotteutot  or  Bantu  marauders, 
over  on  tho  watch    c  carry  off  stray  cattle. 

Amongst  tho  Ilereros  is  ^Iso  found  a  cattleless  proletariate  class,  men  un- 
attached to  tho  fortunes  of  any  rich  owner  of  herds,  and  who  live  on  the  chase, 
or  lead  a  roaming  adventuresome  existence.  Such  are  the  Ova-Tjimbas,  kinsmen 
of  the  Ba-Simbas  (Oimbebas),  who  camp  for  the  most  part  in  tho  north-eastern 
districts  near  the  Ova-Mbos.  On  all  points  connected  with  !  be  tenure  of  land, 
the  practices  are  essentially  communistic.  The  soil  is  absolutely  unalienable,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  :;xiis8ionarie8  in  187!)  must  be  attributed  rather  to 
their  imprudent  propositions  i  jj^arding  the  purchase  of  land,  than  to  the  jealousy 
of  their  Protestant  rivals.  The  Ilereros  are  in  any  case  well  aware,  from  the 
example  of  Cape  Colony,  that  wherever  the  whitf^a  gain  a  footing,  the  natives 
soon  cease  to  rule  tho  land.  Neverthelesp,  f^fh.  ;ii:  '/leir  precautions,  thoy  cannot 
escape  the  fate  in  store  for  them.  The  Ge  i...  8  ^.  .ug  henceforth  their  "  protec- 
tors," they  wiU  be  unable  to  refuse  rv  .'ance  of  the  new  laws  of  property, 
which  will  be  so  framed  us  to  plunder  Lit  .c^  to  the  profit  of  the  stranger. 

The  Hill  Damaras  and  Namaquas. 

The  Ova-Zorotu9,  or  "  Highland  Damaras,"  are  so-named  by  the  Boers  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  "  Damaras  of  the  Plains."  They  comprise  all  those 
tribes  which  preserved  their  independence  and  took  refuge  on  the  summit  of  the 
plateaux,  especially  the  isolated  table  mountains  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
escarpments.  According  to  Galton  these  Damaras  call  themselves  Hau  Damop 
("  True  Damaras  "),  or  else  Hau  Khoin,  "  True  Khoin,"  that  is  to  say,  Hottentots. 
But  so  far  from  belonging  to  this  race,  Oalton  regards  them  as  akin  to  the  Ova- 
Mbos,  whom  thoy  still  resemble  in  their  physical  appearance  and  social  usages, 
although  much  deteriorated  by  misery  and  slavery.  If  most  of  them  speak  a 
Hottentot  dialect,  the  fact  should  perhaps  be  attributed  to  their  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  rulers  of  Khoin  race.  They  now  belong  to  other  masters,  thus  fully 
justifying  the  designation  of  Dama,  which  according  to  several  writers  has  the 
meaning  of  "  Vanquished  " 

Of  small  size,  weak  and  slender  frame,  and  resembling  the  Bushmen,  w^^a  whom 
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in  some  places  they  are  confouuded,  they  live  by  cultivating  the  land,  which  gives 
them  but  poor   returns  for 

their  labour.     Some  of  their  Fig.  22.— Walvisch  Bay. 

tribes  are  grouped  round  the  ^=«'^ '  =  soo.ooo. 

missions  ;  but  the  majority 
are  enslaved  to  the   stock- 
breeders,   squatting    round 
about  the  grazing  grounds. 
They  are  variously  estimated 
at  from  thirty  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  souls  ;    but 
on  this  point  difFereuces  of 
opinion  necessarily  prevail, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
tribes  of  doubtful  origin  arf 
regarded   as    belonging    to 
other  races.  The  Hill  Dama- 
ras  have  the  musical  faculty 
developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.     They  sing  in 
concert    with   well   attuned 
voice  andin  perfect  harmony. 
The  Namaquas  (Nama- 
Kwa),     that     is,     "  Nama 
People,"  occupy  nearly  all 
the  southern  section  of  the 
German  Protectorate  south 
of  the  Tsoakhub  and  Kuisip 
rivers.      One  of  their  divi- 
sions, known  as  the  "  Little 
Namaquas,"    is    even    sta- 
tioned to  the  south  of  the 
Lower  Orange,  and  the  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  them  has 
become  an  integral  part  of 
Cape  Colony.     But  all  alike 
are  thinly  scattered  over  a 
vast  waterless    region,   and 
towards  the  middle  of  the 
present    century   numbered 
scarcely    more     thnn     fifty 
thousand  altogether,  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  many  hundred  thousand  Namas  who  are  said  to  have  formerly 
lived  in  South  Africa.     According  to  Palgrave,  they  are  now  reduced  to  about 
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twenty  thousand,  of  whom  nearly  seventeen  thousand  are  Great  Namaquas,  and 
the  rest  Little  Namaquas. 

The  Nanias  are  certainly  Hottentots,  and  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
purest  representatives  of  that  race.  Those  known  as  the  "  Red  Nation,"  that  is, 
the  Geikus  of  the  hilly  region  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Walvisch  liay,  are  Khoin, 
or  Hottentots,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  and  claim  to  have  been  the  first  conquerors 
of  this  district,  where  they  number  about  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  so- 
called  Topnaars,  that  is,  "  Highest,"  or  "  First,"  who  are  centred  for  the  most  part 
in  the  British  enclave  round  about  Walvisch  Bay,  are  at  present  in  a  very  degraded 
state,  being  regarded  as  the  most  debased  of  all  the  Namaquas.  Others  again, 
and  notably  the  Oerlams,  whose  original  name  of  Orang  Lami,  or  "  Old  Acquaint- 
ance," is  said  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  sailors  visiting  them  from  the  Cape, 
are  of  more  or  less  mixed  descent,  a  strain  of  European  blood  having  even  been 
detected  in  them.  All  are  herdsmen  and  warriors,  who  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century  have  fought  many  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Hereros.  Dwelling 
in  semicircular  huts  made  of  bark  and  foliage,  they  practise  only  such  rudimentary 
industries  as  are  suitable  to  their  primitive  manner  of  life.  They  cut  up  and 
dress  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  sharpen  and  mount  smallarms,  and  make  wooden 
bowls  for  holding  milk  and  spring-water. 

Constantly  moving  about  in  search  of  good  pasturage,  the  Great  Namaquas 
are  grouped  in  separate  clans,  each  with  its  own  chief  and  council  f  twelve  elders. 
The  more  illustrious  his  lineage  and  the  more  brilliant  his  warlike  deeds,  the 
greater  is  the  personal  authority  of  the  tribal  chief.  But  these  kinglets,  having 
become  nominal  Christians,  are  gradually  losing  their  influence  over  their  subjects, 
especially  since  their  territory  has  been  surrounded  by  the  Cape  Colonists  and  the 
Boers  from  the  east,  and  since  their  upland  valleys  are  regularly  visited  by  the 
wholesale  dealers  to  buy  up  their  live-stock,  and  by  the  German  miners  to 
"  prospect  "  their  country  for  mineral  ores.  They  are  no  longer  dreaded  for  the 
number  of  their  armed  warriors,  but  respected  only  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
in  cattle. 

The  race  itself  seems  doomed  to  extinction,  being  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
elements  of  disintegration  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  Little  Namaquas  no 
longer  speak  Hottentot ;  the  missionaries  established  among  the  Great  Namaquas 
no  longer  require  to  learn  this  language,  which  since  the  year  1882  has  ceased  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  religious  instruction.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  print  books 
of  devotion  in  an  idiom  which  will  soon  be  understood  by  nobody,  and  which  has 
already  been  replaced  by  Dutch,  one  of  the  channels  through  which  civilisation 
is  being  diffused  throughout  South  Africa.  Nama,  which  is  one  of  the  purest 
forms  of  Hottentot,  is  thus  disappearing  like  other  branches  of  the  same  linguistic 
family,  of  which  nothing  now  survives,  except  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
nearly  all  in  more  or  less  corrupt  form.  The  fragments  of  the  Nama  tribes  scattered 
over  the  eastern  plains  are  becoming  gradually  merged  with  the  despised  Bushmen. 
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Hitherto  the  northern  section  of  the  coast  botwoen  the  Cunene  and  Walvisch 
Bay  has  not  possessed  a  single  seaport  visited  by  shipping.  The  Angra  Fria 
("Cold  Bay  "),  lying  north  of  the  sandy  promontory  of  Cabo  Frio  ("  Cold  Point") 
is  merely  a  little  creek  offering  no  kind  of  shelter  against  the  surf  and  the 
prevailing  houth-west  winds.  Some  120  miles  farther  on  the  Ogden  coral  reefs 
enclose  a  fine  harbour  and  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  where  fish  disport  themselves 
in  myriads.  But  the  neighbouring  coast  is  uninhabited,  and  this  well-sheltered 
haven  attracts  no  traffic. 

At  present  the  only  outlet  of  the  whole  region  of  Damara  and  Namaqualand 
is  the  commodious  and  spacious  inlet  of  Walvisch  Bay,  which  lies  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  Cunene  and  Orange  estuaries,  and  which  gives  access  to  the 
two  chief  fluvial  basins  of  the  country,  the  Tsoakhub  and  the  Kuisip.  A  channel 
24  feet  deep  gives  easy  access  to  large  vessels,  which  can  ride  at  anchor  in  26  or 
28  feet  of  water  within  a  few  cables  of  the  coast.  Here  they  are  completely 
sheltered  except  against  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  which  seldom  blow  on 
this  part  of  the  coast.  The  bay,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  numerous  schools  of 
whales  formerly  abounding  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  is  still  visited  by  these 
cetaceans,  and  also  teems  with  other  marine  animals,  vast  shoals  of  fish  penetrating 
with  the  tides  far  up  the  creeks,  where  they  are  sometimes  left  in  the  shallow 
lagoons  by  the  receding  waters. 

At  one  time  a  large  export  trade  in  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  was  carried  on 
at  this  port,  which  has  long  been  regularly  visited  by  traders  from  the  Cape  to 
procure  live-stock  for  the  southern  markets.  The  Colonial  Government  had 
accordingly  taken  steps  at  an  early  date  to  secure  possession  of  this  vital  point  on 
the  Damara-Namaqua  seaboard,  so  that  when  they  annexed  this  region  the 
Germans  wei\i  obliged  to  respect  the  little  British  enclave,  which  has  a  total  area 
of  about  700  square  miles.  But  the  English,  on  their  part,  fearing  the  local 
traffic  might  be  diverted  by  the  new  arrivals  to  some  other  point  of  the  coast, 
hastened  to  declare  Walvisch  Bay  a  free  port  for  all  exports  and  imports  from 
Europe  and  the  colonies. 

The  chief  inland  stations  which  are  thus  supplied  with  manufactured  goods 
through  Walvisch  Bay  are  :  Omaruru,  M-hich  has  been  converted  into  the  principal 
market  of  the  Herero  people ;  Otyimbingne,  on  the  Tsoakhub ;  Okahanja  and 
Otyikango,  or  New  Barmen,  higher  up  on  the  same  watercourse ;  Rehohoth,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kuisip.  On  the  sandhills  encircling  the  bay  are  camped  a  few  hundred 
Topnaars,  whom  the  local  dealers  are  forbidden  to  supply  with  spirituous  drinks.    > 

Were  the  British  Government  at  any  time  to  obstruct  the  trade  of  Walvisch 
Bay,  the  Germans  have  still  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  port  of  Sandwich 
Haven  {Porto  do  Ilheo),  which  might  be  constituted  the  centre  of  their  commercial 
operations  in  their  new  dependency.  Although  less  capacious  than  Walvisch 
Bay,  and  also  exposed  to  the  danger  of  silting  up,  this  creek  has  the  advantage 
of  being  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  of  possessing  a  supply  of  fresh  water  stored 
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in  the  ncighbourin{»  riverain  sands.  A  superabundance  can  be  had  by  simply 
sinking  a  few  shallow  wells  in  these  sands,  whereas  the  nearest  springs  to 
AValvisch  Bay  are  34  miles  distant,  so  that  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  supply 


Fig.  23. — Anoea  Pequena. 
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this  place  by  sea  from  the  Cape.      The  little  Hottentot  hamlet  of  Anishab  gives  a 
little  animation  to  the  otherwise  dreary  shores  of  Sandwich  Haven. 

The  only  important  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Great  Namaqualand  \iAngra  Peqnena, 
the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  trader  Luderitz  was  the  first  step  that  induced  the 
Germans  to  treat  with  England  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  region,  some 
360,000  square  miles  in  extent,  stretching  from  the  Cunene  to  the  Orange  River. 
Despite  its  name,  which  in  Portuguese  means  "  Little  Bay,"  Angra  Pequena  is 
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8oniothin{»  more  tlmn  a  mere  indentation  on  the  coiint,  for  it  rannfiea  to  the  right 
and  loft  for  about  5  miles  south  of  the  entrance.  It  is  accessihlo  to  the  largest 
vessels,  having  a  depth  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  with  excellent  anchorage  well- 
sheltered  from  the  surf  and  from  all  winds  except  those  of  the  north.  Its  great 
defect,  like  that  of  Walvisch  Hay,  is  the  absence  of  good  water,  although  an 
intermittent  watercourse,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  Little  Orange  Iliver," 
occasionally  reaches  the  bay.  Hence  the  place  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Cape,  until  its  increasing  importance  justifies  the  sinking  of  wells  and  formation 
of  reservoirs  on  the  coast  in  order  to  capture  all  the  water  oozing  from  the 
surrounding  dunes.  Hitherto  Angra  Pequena  has  not  answered  the  anticipations 
of  its  owners  as  a  trading  station.  In  fact  its  only  articles  of  export  are  some 
cattle,  fish,  and  mineral  ores,  so  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  solitary 
German  factory  was  completely  abandoned  in  the  year  1887. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the,  two  valuable  guano  islands  of  Ichalioe,  lying 
north-west  of  the  bay  within  a  mile  of  the  coast,  and  Jloli/ax  near  the  peninsula  skirt- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  These,  with  a  few  other  islets,  have  long  been 
regarded  as  dependencies  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  working  of  the  guano  deposits 
is  secured  to  British  traders.  Here  are  captured,  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  myriads  of  penguins,  cormorants,  and  other  waterfowl ;  but  the  original 
stores  of  guano,  lying  several  yards  thick  on  the  rocks,  had  been  completely 
exhausted  by  the  speculators  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Since 
then  the  trade  has  been  regulated ;  during  the  breeding  season  all  trespassers  are 
warned  off,  and  the  islands  left  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  birds,  after  which 
the  gangs  of  workmen  are  admitted  to  collect  the  manure,  which  in  the  year  1884 
was  shipped  to  the  total  value  of  ,£20,000. 

In  these  waters  numerous  hands  are  also  engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals, 
multitudes  of  which  animals  frequent  all  the  surrounding  islets  and  reefs.  On 
the  shores  of  Possession  Island,  which  lies  in  Elizabeth  Bay,  to  the  south  of  Angra 
Pequena,  the  navigator  Morell  found  the  carcases  of  cetaceans  in  such  prodigious 
quantities  that  he  estimated  them  at  upwards  of  one  million.  His  theory  was 
that  the  vast  school  had  been  suddenly  overtaken  and  swallowed  up  by  some 
tremendous  whirlwind  of  sand. 

In  the  interior  of  Namaqualand  the  largt'^t  esntres  of  population  consis-t 
merely  of  a  few  dozen  huts,  and  most  of  these  villages  are  only  temporary  settle- 
ments. The  chief  stations  are  those  of  the  missionaries,  such  as  Nishctt's  Bath 
( Warmhad)  on  a  wady  flowing  to  the  Orange,  and  Bethany,  in  the  hilly  district 
stretching  eastwards  from  Angra  Pequena.  Bethany  is  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  whole  of  the  Namaqua  territor}'.  In  1884  it  boasted  of  four  brick  buildings, 
the  mission  house,  the  church,  the  palace  of  the  tribal  chief,  and  the  local 
dealer's  warehouse.  An  attertipt  has  recently  been  made  to  found  an  agricultural 
settlement  at  a  place  called  Holzcnfck,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange,  close  to 
the  British  frontier.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  by  means  of  irrigation  canals 
derived  from  the  river  these  arid  wastes  may  be  gradually  transformed  to  smiling 
oases  and  productive  arable  lands. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  ORANGE.  LIMPOPO,  AND  OTHER  BASINS. 


General  Survey. 

HE  modern  era  has  been  ushered  in  by  three  great  geographical 
events — the  discovery  of  the  highway  to  the  east  by  the  Austral 
seas,  the  arrival  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan.  Of  these 
epoch-making  events  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  the  first  in  order 
of  time  was  that  which  was  accomplished  when  in  1486  Bartholomew  Diaz  success- 
fully doubled  the  stormy  headland  which  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A- few  years  later  the  "good  hope"  was  fully  realised  when 
Vasco  de  Gama  reached  the  East  Indies  by  this  route,  when  the  western  and 
eastern  seas  were  merged  in  a  common  oceanic  basin,  and  man  learnt  to  compass 
the  earth,  which  till  then  had  seemed  to  him  a  boundless  universe. 

But  the  shores  that  the  first  Portuguese  ships  had  skirted  in  order  to  pass  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  long  remained  neglected  by  geographical 
explorers.  Attracted  by  the  wealth  of  both  Indias,  the  early  navigators  scorned 
to  linger  on  a  seaboard  which  held  out  no  prospects  of  a  rapid  fortune  by  trade 
or  plunder.  Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  away  before  any  Europeans 
landed  on  this  part  of  the  African  continent  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and 
founding  agricultural  settlements.  At  the  same  time  it  is  useless  for  certain 
Portuguese  writers  to  express  idle  regrets  that  this  region  was  neglected  by  their 
forefathers  of  the  heroic  age.  These  were  far  too  few  to  embrace  the  whole 
world,  to  simultaneously  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Indian,  Malayan,  and 
American  Eldorados,  and  the  slow  development  of  the  arable  lands  in  South  Africa 
between  the  Congo  and  Zambese. 

Nevertheless  the  settlers  in  these  Austral  regions  were  destined  to  find  much 
more  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  from  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  the 
epices  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.     The  land  which  they  occupied  is  a  second 
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Europe,  offoring  a  eliinato  differing  little  from  tliut  of  the  mother  country,  a  soil 
on  whi(!b  they  cuu  cultivate  the  same  plantu  and  j^razo  the  same  herds,  ond 
preserve  the  same  ha'  'ts  and  customs  in  another  heiiii8phero  many  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  their  native  land.  No  doubt  the  population  of  European 
origin  developed  very  slowly  in  their  now  environment ;  nevertheless  the  expan- 
sion was  MufHeient  to  enable  them  gradually  to  spread  over  the  land.  Aided  by  u 
regular  stream  of  iiinnigration,  they  steadily  eneroached  from  all  directions  on 
the  domain  of  the  alK)rigiual  inhabitants,  and  they  now  rule  supreme  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Austral  regions  from  the  Capo  to  the  Limpopo. 

As  a  centre  of  colonisation  and  of  higher  culture,  the  European  colony  of  the 
Cape,  with  its  natural  dependencies  of  Natal  and  the  Dutch  republics,  already 
exercises  an  indepeudent  influence,  apart  altogether  from  the  sujjport  it  derives 
from  its  relations  with  the  metropolis.  The  Cape  is  the  natural  centre  for  the 
organisation  and  equipment  of  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  the  whole  of 
•South  Africa.  The  capital,  almost  as  much  as  Europe  itself,  has  given  the  first 
impulse  to  the  scientific  labours  and  industrial  development  of  the  surrounding 
regions ;  jointly  with  the  neighbouring  districts  and  all  the  conterminous  maritime 
zone,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  detached  section  of  Europe  gradually  enlarging  its 
borders  and  supplanting  northwards  the  primitive  African  world. 

Cape  Colony  has  often  been  compared  to  Algeria,  which  is  situate  exoctly  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  which  has  also  become  an  outlying 
portion  of  Europe  in  its  industries,  its  social  and  political  life.  In  many  respects 
the  advantage  lies  with  Algeria.  Although  far  less  extensive  than  the  complexity 
of  the  European  States  in  the  Austral  hemisphere,  it  is  more  thickly  peopled,  the 
white  element  alone  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  entire  South  African 
population  of  the  same  stock.  It  also  receives  a  larger  annual  contribution  of 
immigrants  from  Europe,  and  although  possessing  neither  gold  nor  diamonds,  it  has 
already  developed  a  larger  export  trade.  All  this  is  easily  explained  by  its  vastly 
superior  geographical  position.  Algeria  is  essentially  a  Mediterranean  land,  lying 
over  against  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  few  hours'  passage  suffices  to  reach  the 
south  European  seaboard  from  any  of  its  ports.  Nevertheless,  Algeria  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  completely  isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  continent  by  the  almost  trackless  wastes  of  the  Sahara. 

The  Austral  colonies  are  very  differently  situated  in  this  respect ;  for  although 
they  are  also  conterminous  with  an  extensive  wilderness,  the  Kalahari  Desert 
does  not  obstruct  all  communications,  while  the  surrounding  populations  are  able 
to  maintain  mutual  relations  both  by  land  and  by  water.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  projects  southwards  into  a  stormy  sea,  which  merges  in  the 
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•  Comparative  Hre.is  and  populations  of  Algeria  and  the  European  States  in  Sonth  Africa  :- 


Area 

European  population 
Native  population   . 
Population  to  the  square  mile 
Sea-borne  trade       t        > 


192,000  square  miles 
600,000 
3,320,000 
16 


Sontb  Africa. 
.    460,000  square  miles. 
.    480,000 
2,660,000 
0 


£22,000,000  (1882)       .     £11,000,000  (:886> 
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evorlastinpf  snows  and  iro  of  tho  iVntnrcfic  ro^jfions.  Tn  f  Icr  to  koop  up  conntimt 
und  rof^iiltir  inttTcourm'  with  the  civilim'd  world,  tho  rolonists  have  to  InivorHo 
thousandw  of  miles  of  tho  grciil  ucounic  hij^hwuvH  in  the  direction  of  (jirciit  liritain, 
of  ludiu,  und  AuHtruhiniu.     Tho  ueurest  cuutinuutul  huudlund  to  the  (/upo  [»  tho 
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southern  extremity  of  the  New  World,  which  is  still  distant  3,250  miles.  Tas- 
mania, which  forms  the  third  terminal  point  of  the  continents  tapering  southwards, 
lies  about  6,000  miles  to  the  east.  Consequently,  until  the  South  African 
settlements  become  consolidated  in  one  vast  and  populous  state,  with  still  more 
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rapid  marine  communications  than  are  yet  possible,  they  must  always  feel  them- 
selves somewhat  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Physical  Fk\ture8  of  South  Africa. 

The  orography  of  the  Austral  regions  resembles  in  its  more  salient  features  that 
of  the  whole  continent,  in  which  the  chief  mountain  ranges  are  disposed  not  in  the 
interior  but  round  the  seaboard,  usually  attaining  their  greatest  elevation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  east  coast.  In  the  same  way  in  the  southern  section  of  the  main- 
land the  loftiest  chains  and  eminences  are  developed  parallel  with  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  seaboard,  everywhere  skirting  the  boundless  open  or  undulating 
plains  of  the  interior.  Here  also  the  orographic  system  culminates  on  the  east  side, 
where  the  loftiest  crests  rise  to  an  altitude  of  considerably  over  11,000  feet. 

The  outer  scarps  of  the  highlands  and  plateaux  running  parallel  with  the 
coast  in  Great  Namaqualand  are  completely  interrupted  by  the  rocky  valley  of 
the  Lower  Orange  River.  South  of  this  point  the  system  is  continued  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  Little  Namaquas,  without,  however,  attaining  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  in  the  northern  region.  The  land  rises  from  terrace  to  terrace  towards 
the  ciest  of  the  granitic  plateau,  over  which  are  scattered  irregular  mountain 
masses,  which  present  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  from  the  west,  where  the 
precipitous  slopes  come  fully  into  view.  But  the  effect  is  somewLul  iiisigniticant 
on  the  opjiosite  or  landward  side,  where  their  base  is  merged  in  the  monotonous 
plateau  of  gneiss  formation  known  as  Great  Bushmanland.  The  mean  altitude 
of  the  whole  range  scarcely  falls  much  below  3,500  feet 

South  of  the  Namaqua  region  the  main  range,  deeply  furrowed  by  erosion, 
breaks  into  a  number  of  diverging  ridges,  some  of  which  branch  off  towards  the 
eastern  highlands,  while  others  are  continued  in  parallel  chains  southwardp. 
Each  rand,  or  crest,  forms  a  sort  of  rocky  barrier  between  the  plains  of  the  seaboard 
and  the  upland  steppes  of  the  interior.  South  of  the  Olifant  River  these  ramparts 
attain  their  greatest  altitude,  the  Cedar  Mountains  culminating  in  the  Sueeuw-Kop 
(6,100  feet),  while  the  Olifant  range  rises  in  the  Winter-hoek  to  a  height  of  0,900 
feet.  For  a  few  days  during  the  cold  season  this  peak  is  visible  on  the  north-east 
horizon  from  Capetown,  streaked  with  white  and  occasionally  even  completely 
wrapped  in  a  snowy  mantle. 

The  Olifant  Range  with  its  southern  extension  terminates  in  the  Hang-Klip 
headland,  which  stands  over  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Cape  itself, 
which  projects  more  to  the  west  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  belongs  to  a  coast  range, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive,  and  which  advances  beyond  the  normal 
coast  line  between  St.  Helena  Bay  and  False  or  Simon's  Bay.  At  its  northern 
extremity  this  range  consists  merelj^  of  a  few  disconnected  hills;  but  towards  the 
south  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  considerable  elevation,  enclosing  Table  Bay  with  a 
semicircular  rampart  of  bold  rocky  summits.  Here  the  imposing  "Table "Moun- 
tain lifts  its  huge  and  often  cloud-capped  sandstone  crest  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet 
above  its  nearly  vertical  or  rapidly  sloping  walls.    The  granite  base  of  this  mighty 
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isolated  mass  is  clothed  with  verdure,  while  its  flunks  are  scored  with  deep  ravines 
shaded  by  the  sombre  pine  and  wide-branching  oak.  The  semicircular  range  of 
hills  terminates  eastwards  in  a  sharp  point  known  as  the  Devil's  Peak,  and  west- 
wards in  the  long  sloping  ridge  of  the  "Lion,"   with  his  back  tnrned  towards 

Capetown    and  his  magni- 
Pig.  26.— Cape  Aoulhas.  ficent  head  facing  seawards. 

Seal'*  1 :  400.000.  Bcyond  Table  Mountain  the 

1  hills  fall  gradually  south- 
wards down  to  the  famous 
headland  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

East     of    the     parallel 
mountain  ranges,  which  run 
north    and   south    in    the 
vicinity  of  tho  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  folds  and  wrinkles 
of  the  land,  resembling  the 
gatherings  round  the  hem 
of  a  garment,  are  disposed 
in  the  direction  from  west  to 
east  nearly  parallel  with  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Nevertheless  it  is   evident 
from  the  lie  of  the   land 
that  all  these  border  ranges 
run  somewhat  obliquely  to 
the  coast,  for  they  all  termi- 
nate   in     the     sharp    pro- 
montories, which  follow  in 
succession    to  the  east    of 
Cape     Agulhas,     or      the 
"Needles,"  terminal  point 
of   the    African  mainland. 
They     formerly     extended 
continuously  from  west  to 
east,  but    arc   now  broken 
into  fragments  of  varying 
size  by  numerous  torrents, 
which  rising  in  the  interior  have  forced  their  Avay  seawards  at  the  weaker  points 
of  the  old  formations.  '        .,  , 

The  deep  ravines  and  transverse  gorges  thus  excavated  by  the  runmng  waters 
between  the  parallel  coast  ranges  impart  to  this  region  an  extremely  varied  aspect, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  where  the  slopes  are  mostly  overgrown 
with  a  forest  vegetation.     Of  the  mountain  barriers  thus  intersected  at  vanous 
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points  by  the  coast  streams  the  loftiest  is  the  Groote  Zwarte  Bergen  ("  Great 
Black  Mountains  ")  which  lies  furthest  inland,  and  some  of  whose  summits  excood 
7,1)00  feet.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity  the  Cockscomb  (Groot  Winter-hoek) 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  the  north-west  side  of  Algoa  Bay. 

North  of  this  outer  orographic  system  of  parallel  chains  crowded  together  along 
the  seaboard,  there  is  developed  at  a  mean  distance  of  over  120  miles  from  the 
coast  another  much  loftier  range,  which  also  trends  in  the  normal  direction  from 
west  to  cast,  and  whose  sinuous  windings  are  distinguished  by  different  designa- 
tions. At  its  western  extremity  near  the  Atlantic  Coast  Range  it  takes  the  name 
of  Koms-berg,  which  farther  on  is  successively  replaced  by  the  Roggeveld  and 
Nieuweveld,  where  the  term  veld  indicates  softer  outlines  and  more  rounded  contours 
than  those  of  the  steeper  escarpments  denoted  by  the  bery.  Still  farther  east  the 
main  range  seems  almost  to  merge  in  the  surrounding  upland  plains  ;  but  it  soon 
rises  again  to  a  great  height  ill  the  Sneeuw-bergen  ("  Snowy  Mountains  "),  whose 
loftiest  peak,  the  Compass  (9,000  feet),  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  Cape 
region  properly  so  called. 

Beyond  this  central  nucleus  the  system  bifurcates,  the  south-eastern  branch, 
which  is  interrupted  by  an  affluent  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  attaining  in  the 
Groot  Winter-berg  an  altitude  of  7,800  feet.  This  branch  terminates  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kei  River,  western  limit  of  Eafirland,  while  the  second 
ramification,  forming  the  divide  between  the  Orange  and  Great  Fisb  River  basins, 
trends  first  northwards,  then  towards  the  east,  where  it  merges  in  the  lofty  range 
separating  Kafirland  and  Natal  from  Basutolutid.  Its  eastern  extremity,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Storm-bergen  ("  Storm  Mountains"),  is  distinguished  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  Cape  for  its  extensive  carboniferous  deposits.  The  thin  and  some- 
what schistose  coalfields  of  the  Storm-bergen  occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  range,  and  stretch  far  in  the  direction  of  the  north  ;  but  owing  to  the  cost 
of  extraction  and  difficulty  of  transport,  the  mines  are  little  worked  except  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  settlements.  Old  volcanoes  with  perfectly 
distinct  craters,  which  seem  to  have  become  extinct  since  the  triassic  epoch,  are 
still  visible  in  the  Storm-bergen  Mountains. 

The  undulating  plain  dotted  over  with  patches  of  scrub,  whijch  stretches  east 
and  west,  between  the  parallel  coast  ranges  and  the  great  northern  water-parting 
of  the  Roggeveld  and  Nieuweveld,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Karroo,  a 
Hottentot  word  meaning  arid  land.  Farther  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Orange 
River  extend  other  elevated  plains  interrupted  here  and  there  by  small  mountain 
masses,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  trapps  and  dolcr- 
ites,  forming  natural  colonnades  often  of  a  monumental  aspect.  These  upland  plains 
are  albo  kuiroos,  throughout  tiieir  whole  extent  presenting  everywhere  the  same 
geological  constitution.  They  \^ero  formerly  covered  by  vast  stretches  of  marshy 
waters  frequented  by  mj'riads  of  vertebrate  reptiles,  dicynodonts  and  other  varieties, 
which  are  unlike  any  others  found  on  the  globe,  and  which  probably  became  extinct 
before  the  close  of  the  triassic  period.  According  to  Sir  Richard  Owen,  these 
huge  saurians  were  herbivorous,  and  appear  to  have  leen  of  amphibious  habits. 
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In  the  Great  Karroo,  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  formations  of  similar  character 
stretching  northwards  to  the  Orange  River,  are  scattered  numerous  depressions 
where  are  lodged  tho  rnin  waters,  which  after  evaporation  leave  the  ground 
covered  with  saline  efflorescences. 


ThK    DllAKENHERO. 

Beyond  the  Storm- Bergen  the  main  range  trends  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  north-east,  describing  a  great  bend  concentric  with  that  of  the  oceanic  coast- 
line. Here  the  Kwathlamba,  or  Drakenbergen  ("Dragon  Mountains"),  run  at  a 
mean  distance  of  about  120  miles  from  the  sea,  rising  in  some  of  its  peaks  and 
summits  to  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet.  Although  still  forming  a  true  water- 
parting  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean,  these  highlands  present  the 
aspect  of  a  mountain  range  only  on  their  east  side,  where  they  fall  through  a  series 
of  steps  precipitously  seawards.  On  the  west  side  facing  inland  the  chain  is 
merely  the  scarp  of  a  plateau,  which  is  intersected  by  other  parallel  ridges. 

The  intermediate  space  between  the  Drakenberg  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
occupied  by  three  steps  or  terraces,  which,  however,  present  great  inequalities  in 
their  general  relief,  and  which  in  several  places  are  obstructed  by  transverse 
ridges  following  the  course  of  the  fluvial  valleys.  The  most  elevated  of  these 
terraces,  which  stretches  along  the  base  of  the  Drakenberg,  has  a  mean  altitude 
of  considerably  over  3,000  feet ;  the  central  terrace,  forming  the  middle  zone  of 
Kafirland  and  Natal,  varies  from  2,000  to  2,400  feet,  while  the  outer  or  coast 
step,  cut  by  the  beds  of  innumerable  torrents  into  a  multitude  of  fragments, 
scarcely  rises  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  winding  seaboard. 

North  of  a  summit  crowned  by  vertical  sandstone  formations  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  ruined  fortress,  whence  its  name  of  the  Giant's  Castle  (9,800  feet), 
the  triple  system  of  the  Drakenberg  gradually  falls  to  a  lower  level.  Here  the 
greatest  elevation  is  maintained  by  a  parallel  chain  of  heights  which  traverses 
the  Basuto  territory  under  the  name  of  the  Blaw  Bergen  ("Blue  Mountains"),  or 
Maluti,  that  is,  "Peaks,"  in  the  language  of  the  natives.  Farther  north  the 
system  resumes  the  name  of  the  Drakenbergen,  and  here  these  highlands, 
although  composed  of  sandstones  like  the  "tables"  of  most  other  ranges  in 
South  Africa,  nevertheless  terminate  in  jagged  crests.  The  Drakenberg  is  con- 
nected with  the  Maluti  Mountains  by  a  lateral  ridge,  whose  chief  summit,  the 
Champagne  Castle,  or  Cathkin,  attains  a  height  of  10,600  feet.  On  this  con- 
necting link  rises  a  vast  plateau- shaped  eminence  which  is  covered  with  pasturage, 
and  which  by  the  Basutos  is  called  the  Buta-Buta  or  Potong,  that  is,  "  Antelope 
Mountain."  But  it  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mountain 
of  Sources,"  given  to  it  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  Arbousset  and  Daumas, 
because  here  have  their  source  the  main  headstreams  of  the  Orange,  besides 
several  other  rivers  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  rises  about  1,300  feet  above  the  surrounding  uplands,  and  according  to  Stow 
has  an  absolute  altitude  of  10,100  feet.     Nevertheless  it  is  overtopped  by  the 
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chief  summits  of  the  lateral  chain  of  the  Muluti  hijfhlands,  on  which  the  snow 
remains  for  the  four  Austral  winter  months  from  May  to  August.  This  is  the 
true  Alpiuo  it'giuu  of  kSouth  Africa.  One  of  its  penkn,  to  which  the  miKsionary 
Jacottct  has  given  the  name  of  Alount  Hamilton,  has  an  oxtromo  altitude  of 
11,000  feet,  while  the  gorge  through  which  the  liasutos  descend  from  the  upper 
Orange  Valley  to  that  of  its  great  affluent,  the  Seukunyunc,  is  scarcely  200  feet 
lower. 

Farther  on  in  the  direction  of  the  north-east,  the  range  known  as  the  Rand- 
l)erg,  that  is,  the  "  Border  Range,"  but  to  which  is  also  extended  the  name  of  the 
Drakenbcrg,  as  if  still  forming  part  of  the  southern  system,  assumes  the  character 
of  an  enormous  rocky  cliff.     On  the  inner  side  it  faces  the  undulating  upland 
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Fig.  26.— Relief  of  Sotrrn  Afhioa. 
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plain  foiming  part  of  the  continental  plateau;  on  the  outer  it  develops  a  long 
line  of  abrupt  •  escarpments  skirting  the  lower  plains,  which  have  been  greatly 
denuded  and  the  debris  borne  seawards  by  the  torrential  coast-streams.  Although 
muiuly  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  Border  Range  has  been 
carved  by  the  running  waters  into  a  very  irregular  rocky  barrier.  Excavated  in 
the  shape  of  a  cirque  in  one  place,  it  projects  elsewhere  in  the  form  of  headlands, 
one  of  which  is  the  Eaap  (Cape),  famous  for  its  rich  auriferous  deposits.  Tho 
work  of  erosion  carried  on  foe  ages  by  the  rivers  has  caused  the  barrier  itself 
gradually  to  recede  westwards,  being  continually  eaten  away  by  the  affluents  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Farther  north  the  slope  of  the  plateau  falls  imperceptibly  in  the  direction  of 
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the  TJinp  >p ).  In  this  northern  section  of  tho  B)r.lcr  Uinj^o  tho  lust  crest  which 
exceeds  7,000  foot  is  tho  M:iuchl)orj,'  (7,;i00),  so  luuuol  from  the  oxph)ror  who 
(lirtcovorcd  tho  goMfulds  of  this  rogioii.  Novorthcloss  the  Zoutpaiishorfi^cn,  or 
"  Saline  Mountiiins,"  at  tho  northern  extremity  of  the  whole  system,  still  present 
an  imposing  aspi'ct,  thanks  to  the  precipitous  slope  of  their  esoarpmenta  down  to 
tho  valley  of  tho  Limpopo.  Towards  the  south-west  some  disconnected  ranges  of 
hills  and  scattered  heights  serve  to  hreak  tho  monotony  of  the  upland  plains, 
which  descend  with  a  gentle  incline  towards  tho  less  elevated  depression  of  the 
Kulah;iri  Desert.  But  those  eminences  produce  little  effect,  owing  to  the  gnat 
relative  altitude  of  tho  surrounding  plateau.  They  culminate  in  tho  Mugalies- 
bergen,  near  Pretoria,  capital  of  tho  South- African  llopublic  (Transvaal). 

Geological  Formations. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Austral  Africa,  comprising  Cape  (]!olony,  Kafirland, 
Natal,  the  Basuto,  Zulu,  and  Dutch  territories,  the  general  geological  substratum 
is  constituted  by  granitic  rocks,  which  underlie  all  the  other  formations  of  this 
region.  By  their  incessant  erosive  action  the  running  waters  have  everywhere 
exposed  tho  lower  granitic  foundation  and  the  sedimentary  strata  deposited  on 
the  primitive  crystalline  rocks.  As  remarked  by  Livingstone,  the  granite  back- 
bone is  concealed,  but  it  here  and  there  breaks  through  the  skin.  The  granite  is 
itself  traversed  in  all  directions  by  veins  of  a  very  pure  white  quartz,  which  are 
almost  everywhere  associated  with  auriferous  deposits.  But  except  in  some  rare 
districts  these  deposits  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  render  mining  operations 
remunerative.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  coastlands  the  underlying  granite 
is  covered  by  crystallised  limestones,  while  in  the  interior  the  granite  is  overlain 
chiefly  by  carboniferous  series  and  Devonian  formations  with  their  crown  of  sand- 
stone rocks. 

Some  geologists  point  to  heaps  of  displaced  and  striated  boulders,  as  clear 
indications  of  a  former  glacial  period  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Drakenberg. 
Most  observers  also  accept  the  view  that  the  seaboard  is  at  present  undergoing  a 
process  of  slow  upheaval.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  all  the  way  to  the  coast 
of  Natal  may  be  seen  old  tracings  of  raised  beaches  still  covered  with  banks  of 
marine  shells,  oysters,  and  polyps.  Near  the  south  frontier  of  Natal  these 
elevated  banks  stand  nearly  fourteen  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  highest 
spring  tides.* 

Rivers — The  Orange. 

The  great  watercourse  of  Austral  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  con-jidcrablc  in 
the  whole  Continent,  if  not  for  its  volume,  nt  least  for  the  length  of  its  course 
and  the  extent  of  its  basin,  is  the  Gariep  of  the  Hottentots,  the  Groote-rivier 
("  Great  River")  of  the  Boers.  In  the  year  1770  it  received  from  Gordon,  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  serWce,  the  name  of  Orange,  more  in  honour  of  the  royal 

*  Griesbauh,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  May,  1871. 
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houBo  than  from  tho  colour  of  its  waters.  Tlio  Sfiiku,  or  cliit-f  oastorn  hond- 
strcain,  is  rof>;ar(lo(l  as  its  true  upper  course,  altliou^li  exceeded  in  len^;th  hy  tlio 
Vaul.  It  huM  its  source  in  an  upland  valley  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  rathkin, 
and  flows  at  tirst  in  a  sfjuth-wenterly  direction  helwcen  the  .Maiuti  and  Draken- 
herjj;  highlands.  In  this  j)art  of  its  c«)urH(^  it  rolls  down  a  dark  stream,  whence 
its  l(K'al  name  of  the  "  Black  River."  After  its  juiu^tion  with  the  fSenkunyane, 
or  Little  Senku,  it  is  again  swollen  by  the  Malitsunyanc,  which  descends  from 
tho  western  ujilands,  and  which  at  one  point  plunges  from  a  vertical  height  of 
GOO  feet  into  a  tremendous  mountain  gorge. 

After  escaping  from  these  nmiantic  Maiuti  highlands,  the  Orange  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  united  stream  of  the  Caledon  aiul  tho  K(»rnet-spruit,  which 
nearly  double  its  volume,  and  both  of  which  flow  from  the  grassy  I'otcmg  ui)land8 
through  broad  beds  of  sparkling  mica  sands.  Below  the  confluence,  the  Orange, 
which  from  this  point  flows  nuiinly  in  a  north-westerly  and  westerly  course,  is 
joined  by  a  few  streams  or  rather  wadys  from  the  Cape  highlands,  tho  chief  of 
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which  is  the  Harteboest,  whose  upper  courf^e  rising  in  the  Sneeuw-bergen,  is 
known  as  the  Zak  or  Zeku.  But  all  these  contributions  scarcely  suffice  to  repair 
the  loss  caused  by  evaporation. 

The  only  important  affluent  of  the  Middle  Orange  is  the  Vaal,  or  "  Gray," 
one  of  whose  upper  branches,  the  Namagari,  has  its  source,  like  the  Caledon,  on 
the  Potong  plateau.  But  its  farthest  headstream  takes  its  rise  on  the  uplands 
which  skirt  the  seaboard  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south  of  Louren<;o  Marques. 
Were  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  length  of  their  several  courses,  of  all  these 
affluents  the  Vaal  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  mainstream.  But  its 
valley  to  a  great  extent  traverses  arid  plains  or  dried-up  lacustrine  beds 
belonging  to  u  ioiuivi  geological  epoch  ;  heme  it  sends  down  very  little  water, 
usually  reaching  the  confluence  in  an  almost  exhausted  state.  But  like  the 
other  rivers  of  this  basin  it  is  subject  to  sudden  freshets,  several  of  which  occur 
between  the  end  of  November  and  the  middle  of  April,  and  while  they  last  the 
Vaal  is  transformed  to  a  formidable  watercourse.  Both  the  Orange,  Caledon, 
and  Vaul  may  generally  be  forded ;    but  during  the  floods  they  can  be  crossed 
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only  *>n  riiff«,   oxcopt  iit  tlio  points  whcro  modern  bridges  iind  viiiducts  have  been 
conHtructcd. 

For  iiboiit  tbnHvqiiiirtcrs  of  its  wholo  courso  the  Onuipfo  tnivorsoM  tbo  grunitic 
pbitoau  tit  a  norniul  iiltitudo  of  about  '^,(il)0  fiiut  tibovo  sou-Iuvcl.  Hut  its  clmnncd 
is  suddiMily  lowered  by  over  400  feet  throiigb  a  Bories  of  cuHnidi's  und  rapids 
known  as  the  Aii^^lirubios  Cataracts  or  tbo  "  Hundred  FallM,"  wbicb  oecur  a  nhort 
distanee  bL'low  tbo  IFurtebeost  confluence.  For  a  spueo  of  about  It)  miles  tbo 
stream  is  bore  obstruclt'il  by  inuuuu'nilde  reefs,  ledf^eH,  islets,  and  even  islands, 
scnne  witb  b)w  and  smootb  rocky  surface,  others  bristlinjj;  witb  sharp  erajj;s  often 
affecting  tbo  form  of  towers  or  pinnacle;i.  During  tbe  season  of  low  water  tbo 
stroam  ramiHes  into  a  labyrinth  of  torrents,  lako^,  pools,  or  silvery  threads,  all  of 
which  winding  from  circuit  to  circuit  ultinuitely  converge  in  the  narrow  and  deep 
gorge  below  the  falls.  Some  of  these  branches  go  to  swell  tbe  volume  of  the 
great  cascade  with  which  the  series  terminates,  while  others  develop  independent 
falls  of  their  own,  tumbling  over  some  lateral  rocky  bed  in  mimic  rivalry  with 
tbo  main  body  of  angry  waters.  "  On  every  side,"  remarks  O.  A.  Fnrini,  "  fresh 
cascades  sprang  out  as  if  by  magic  from  the  rocks.  In  fact,  whether  at  high 
w.'iter  or  at  low  water,  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  place  is  the  extraordinary 
number  of  distinct  waterfalls  which  exist  here.  At  Niagara  there  are  two 
gigantic  cataracts  falling  side  by  side  at  one  bound  into  the  head  of  a  gorge 
seven  miles  in  length.  Here  there  is  a  succession  of  cascades  and  falls — probably 
a  hundred  in  number — extending  along  the  whole  length  of  a  gorge  no  less  than 
16  miles  long,  into  which  they  plunge  one  after  the  other,  sometimes  at  a 
single  bound,  sometimes  in  a  series  of  leaps.  ])uring  the  dry  weather  many  of 
these  cataracts  are  of  great  volume,  but  at  wet  seasons,  when  they  are  magnified 
a  hundredfold,  their  mass  must  be  immense.  At  Niagara  the  gorge  is  nowhere 
deeper  than  200  feet,  here  the  chasm  is  half  as  deep  again."  * 

This  explorer  counted  and  named  nearly  a  hundred  distinct  cascades,  from 
which  fact  he  named  the  whole  series  the  "  Hundred  Falls."  To  the  last  of  the 
series  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Diamond  Falls,"  having  picked  up  half  a  dozen 
diamonds  in  some  sand  between  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge. 

Helow  the  Hundred  Falls  the  Orange  is  joined  on  its  right  bank,  if  not  by  a 
running  stream,  at  least  by  a  ramifying  wady,  which  in  the  extent  of  its  basin 
exceeds  the  Vaal  itself.  This  is  the  Hygap,  which  is  formed  by  the  Ub  and  the 
Nosob,  or  the  "  Twins,"  so  called  because  their  parallel  beds  frequently  converge 
in  a  single  channel,  by  the  Molopo,  the  Kuramen,  and  other  fluvial  valleys, 
which  occasionally  send  it  a  little  water.  But  although  the  total  area  of  its 
drainage  probably  exceeds  180,000  square  miles  in  extent,  scarcely  any  of  its 
numerous  affluents  are  ever  flooded  for  any  length  of  time.  When  one  is  full 
another  is  dry,  and  ordinarily  nothing  is  met  except  stagnant  pools  or  meres,  or 
just  a  little  moisture,  so  that  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  travellers  are  often 
obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  sandy  depressions.  In  any  case,  owing  to  the  very 
slight  incline  of  the  surface  in  the  Kalahari  Desert,  this  fluvial  system  has  been 

*  Through  the  Kalahari  Desert,  p.  417.  '  '■'     --^-v- 
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uiiahli'  to  coinplcto  the  work  of  eronion  r<'(|uir(Hl  to  form  normiil  river  hods. 
Ht'iicc  iiftor  tlio  heavy  riiins  u  liir^fo  ({uuntity  of  tlio  prwipitiitt'd  wiitor  lodfjfOH  in 
little  rewrvoifH  without  any  outflow,  closed  hasiiiH  which  often  r>in  dry  throuj,'h 
evaporation  or  intiltrution   bel'oio  the  next  downp  )ur.     Accordinj^  to  the  Neanon 


Fig.  28.— Thb  Fallh  op  thi  URik.<«aa. 
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these  depressions  are  consequently  either  shallow  lagoons  in  which  the  hunter 
dare  not  venture,  or  almost  equally  dangerous  muddy  quagmires,  or  lastly  dry 
and  arid  plains.  Some  with  porous  heds  are  clothed  with  vegetation  after  the 
I'resh  water  has  evaporated,  and  these  are  the  viei/8  of  the  Dutch  explorer-". 
Others,  with  impenetrable  argillaceous  beds,  are  more  arid  in  summer  than  the 
relatively  elevated  surrounding  plains,  and  these  are  known  as  salt-pans  from  the 
white  saline  efBoresccnces  left  on  the  surface  after  the  rain  water  has  evaporated. 
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Tlirougliout  its  lower  course  the  Orange  rocoivcs  no  perennial  contributions 
from  any  direction,  the  gorges  which  open  in  the  quartz  cliffs  to  the  right  and  left 
of  its  valley  being  for  the  most  part  merely  the  winding  sand-beds  of  intermittent 
or  altogether  dried  up  affluents.  Hence  as  it  approaches  the  sea  it  decreases  in 
volume,  and  although  the  main  stream  is  over  40  feet  deep  during  the  great  floods, 
it  may  ho  forded  for  most  of  the  year  at  certain  points  where  a  transverse  passage 
is  presented  by  the  lateral  ravines  facing  each  other  on  both  banks.  But  in  the 
deep  rocky  gorge  by  which  it  pierces  the  coast  range  on  its  seaward  course,  the 
Orange  is  almost  inaccessible  from  either  side.  At  several  points  the  overhanging 
escarpments  of  the  surrounding  plateaux  rise  several  hundred  yards  above  its 
channel,  and  tlio  traveller  might  perish  of  thirst  without  finding  a  single 
fissure  or  practicable  track  leading  down  to  the  tantalising  stream  which  he  sees 
flowing  at  his  feet. 

The  river,  barred  at  every  turning  by  projecting  rocky  ledges,  rushes  in  abrupt 
meanderings  between  the  enclosing  granite  cliffs,  and  at  one  point  even  trends 
sharply  to  the  south,  flowing  for  some  distance  in  this  direction  before  it  finds  an 
optMiiug  in  the  last  barrier  obstructing  its  course  to  the  sea.  Above  the  bar  its 
waters  are  collected  in  an  extensive  lacustrine  basin,  above  which  hover  countless 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds.  It  frequently  happens  that  this  basin  becomes  completelj 
cut  off  from  the  sea  by  an  intervening  strip  of  sand.  During  the  fluvial  inunda- 
tions the  swift  current  opens  a  bread  channel  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  even  then  it  is 
inaccessible  to  shipping  owing  to  the  submarine  banks  resting  on  elevated  rocky 
plateaux,  where  the  surf  beats  incessantly.  Hence  vessels  bound  for  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  obliged  to  land  at  the  small  inlet  of  Cape  Voltas,  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Orange  estuary.  Thus  this  great  river,  which  has  a  total  course  of  no  less 
than  1,300  miles,  draining  an  area  of  over  600,000  square  miles,  is  as  useless  for 
navigation  as  it  mostly  is  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  Olifant,  Breede,  Great  Fish,  and  Kei  Rivers. 

None  of  the  rivers  reaching  the  Atlantic  between  the  Orange  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  for  some  distance  east  of  that  point,  have  room  to  develop  a  long 
course  in  the  ria.rruw  space  separating  the  coast  ranges  from  the  sea.  Nor  do  any  of 
them  send  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  notwithstanding  the  relatively  heavy  rain-, 
fall  in  this  region.  On  the  west  side  the  largest  is  the  Olifant,  that  is  "Elephant," 
River,  which  flows  mainly  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  sea  above  St.  Helena 
Bay.  On  the  southern  slope  the  Breede-rivier  ("  Broad  River ")  collects  the 
surface  waters  from  the  uplands  round  about  Capetown,  and  reaches  the  coast 
east  of  Cape  Agulhas  through  a  channel  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons. 
Notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  oize  the  Breede  is  the  only  stream  in 
Cape  Colony  which  has  a  seaport  on  its  banks.  Some  miles  farther  east  the  Southern 
Ocean  is  reached  by  the  Groote-rivier  ("Great  River  "),  called  also  the  Gaurits, 
whose  ramifying  fluvial  system  resembles  the  widespread  branches  of  an  oak. 
The  Gamtoa,  or  Gamtoos,  which  like  the  Gaurits  rises  on  the  plain  of  the  Great 
Karoo,  and  like  it  also  forces  the  parallel  coast  ranges  through  a  series  of  romantic 
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gorges,  is  often  completely  exhausted  before  reaching  the  oceiin  at  Siint  Francis 
Bay.  Beyond  it  follow  Sunday  River,  falling  into  Algoa  Bay,  and  Great  Fish 
River,  which  after  an  extremely  winding  course  debouches  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near 

Fig,  29.— Gate  of  the  St.  John  Bitbs. 
Soaie  1  :  60,000. 
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the  point  where  the  continental  coast-line  begins  to  trend  north-eaptwards.  Here 
the  effects  of  a  different  climate  already  begin  to  make  themselves  felt.  Although 
shorter  than  those  on  the  southern  seaboard,  these  eastern  streams  roll  down  a 
larger  volume  of  water. 
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The  Kci,  that  is,  the  "  Great,"  pleonastically  called  the  "  Great  Kei,"  which 
descends  from  the  Storm-bcrgen  and  the  Kwathl^mba  highlands,  has  a<'quired 
considerable  political  importance  first  as  the  old  limit  of  the  Hottentot  domain,  and 
afterwards  as  for  a  long  time  marking  the  boundary  of  the  Rritish  possessions  in 
this  direction.  Beyond  it  begins  the  territory  of  the  Transkei  Kafirs  (Galecas  and 
others),  who  were  formerly  independent  of  the  colonial  government.  The  Kei  is 
a  very  rapid  stream,  rushing  over  magnificent  waterfalls  and  winding  through 
many  romantic  gorges.  But  of  all  the  rivers  watering  the  Kafir  domain  the  most 
picturesque  is  the  St.  John,  that  is,  the  Um-Zimvulu  of  the  natives.  At  its  mouth 
it  is  a  broad  stream  2,000  feet  wide  from  bank  to  bank  ;  but  the  channel  gradually 
narrows  and  becomes  hemmed  in  between  steep  wooded  escarpments  dominated  by 
the  vertical  cliffs  of  a  terrace,  which  is  itself  surmounted  by  other  rocky  walls 
terminating  in  a  flat  tabular  surface.  This  section  of  the  stream,  where  both  banks 
rival  each  other  in  size  and  romantic  beauty,  has  received  ijrom  the  English  settlers 
the  name  of  the  "  Gate  "  of  the  St.  John.  Notwithstanding  its  great  width  the 
entrance  is  rendered  inaccessible  to  large  vessels  by  a  bar,  which,  however,  is  easily 
crossed  with  the  flood  tide  by  smaller  craft.  For  these  the  river  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  for  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  the  first  rapids  obstruct  all 
further  approach. 

The  KivERS  of  Natal  and  Zulut.and. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is  intersected  by  several  parallel  channels,  each  flooded  by 
a  copious  stream  with  its  wild  gorges,  falls,  and  rapids.  The  Um-Zimkulu,  Um- 
Komanzi,  Um-Lazi,  Um-Geni,  and  other  Urns,  or  "  watercoui-ses,"  follow  succes- 
sively as  far  as  the  great  Tugela  river,  whose  main  branch  rises,  like  the  Vaal 
and  the  Caledon,  on  the  Potong  uplands,  and  which  flows  thence  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  belwcen  Natal  and  the  Zulu  territory.  Beyond  this  point  the  relief  of  the 
seaboard  and  with  it  the  salient  features  of  the  running  waters  become  modified. 
Their  banks  are  no  longer  rocky,  the  hills  recede  more  inland,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  sea  a  broad  level  zone,  over  which  the  rivers  wind  mainly  in  a 
northerly  or  north-easterly  course.  For  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in  a  bee  line 
the  coast  maintains  the  character  of  a  sandy  beach  covered  with  dunes  and  enclos- 
ing extensive  lagoons  and  backwaters.  The  largest  of  the?e  lagnons,  which  were 
formerlv  marine  inlets,  but  which  are  now  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips 
of  sand,  is  the  so-called  Lake  St.  Lucia,  a  sheet  of  shallow  water  nearly  60  miles 
bmg  with  a  mean  breadth  of  12  miles.  It  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the 
low-lying  coastlands,  which  terminate  northwards  in  a  number  of  channels  and 
smaller  lagoons  communicating  with  the  spacious  inlet  of  Louren90  Marques  or 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  section  of  the  seaboard  is  clearly  limited  southwards  by  the 
narrow  passages  giving  access  to  Lake  St.  liucia,  northwards  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  penetrates  into  Delagoa  Bay. 

At  its  issue  the  southern  basin  of  St.  liucia  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  infested  by 
voracious  sharks,  which  often  greedily  swallow  the  sounding  lines  and  snap  at  the 
boathooks  of  passing  craft.     In  1875,  when  these  waters  were  surveyed  by  the 
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Nassau,  the  channel  was  completely  closed  by  a  tongue  of  sand,  and  even  during 
the  floods  the  dangerous  entrance  offers  a  very  precarious  refuge  to  vessels 
frequenting  this  coast.     Nevertheless  such  as  it  is  this  haven  would  have  been  a 


Fig.  30.— Delaooa  Bat. 
Soale  1  :  660,000. 
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valuable  acquisition  for  the  Dutch  republics,  which  have  hitherto  been  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  sea.  Hence  the  eagerness  is  easily  explained  with 
which  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have  so  far  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  secure 
against  the  opposition  of  England  an  outlet  at  this  point  of  the  seaboard. 
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Delagoa  Bay. 


Fur  more  important  in  every  respect  is  the  northern  inlet  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
which,  opening  northwards,  presents  good  anchorage  in  over  60  feet  of  water, 
easily  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  through  a  well-sheltefed  passage  running 
some  distance  inland.  Hence  the  British  Government  for  some  time  disputed  the 
possession  of  this  valuable  harbour  of  refuge  with  the  Portuguese,  who  relied  on 
their  long-established  claims  to  its  exclusive  ownership.  England  asserted  her 
right  especially  to  occupy  the  island  of  Inyak,  which  forms  a  northern  extension 
of  the  peninsula  of  like  name  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Nevertheless  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  lo  whom  the  question  had  been  referred  for 
arbitration  in  the  year  1875,  decided  in  favour  of  Portugal,  assigning  to  her  the 
free  disposition  of  all  the  lands  encircling  the  bay,  which  oannot  fail  to  become 
the  commercial  outlet  for  the  produce  of  all  the  inland  states. 

Between  the  St.  Lucia  and  Delagoa  inlets,  the  form  of  the  sandy  coast  as 
well  as  that  of  the  lagoons  disposed  in  the  same  direction,  together  with  the 
course  of  all  the  rivers  which  here  trend  northwards,  uU  seems  to  point  at  the 
action  of  a  marine  current  steadily  setting  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north 
along  this  seaboard.  Such  a  current  would  be  opposed  to  that  flowing  south- 
wards from  Mozambique,  while  its  action  on  the  sandy  coast  would  be  much 
promoted  by  the  heavy  seas  rolling  in  from  the  Indian  Ocean  \mder  the  influence 
of  the  south-east  trade-winds.  In  this  way  may  have  been  formed  the  outer 
coast-line  formed  by  a  long  succession  of  sandy  tongues,  all  skirting  the  east  side 
of  the  shallow  coast  Ic  goons  and  running  parallel  with  the  true  continental  shore- 
line. 

North  of  Delagoa  Bay  the  altered  conditions  must  give  rise  to  the  opposite 
phenomenon.  Here  the  marine  current  sets  southwards,  while  the  Manissa  River, 
instead  of  flowing  in  a  straight  line  seawards,  is  deflected  along  its  lower  course 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast  itself.  It  thus  flows  for  a  considerable  distance 
towards  the  south  before  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  bay. 

Several  other  rivers  converge  towards  the  same  basin.  From  the  south  comes 
the  Maputa,  which  is  formed  by  numerous  watercourses  which  ha\e  their  rise  in 
the  interior  of  the  Zulu  andSwazi  territoiies.  From  the  west  descend  the  Tembi' 
and  Um-Bolozi,  reaching  the  estuary  in  a  united  stream  at  the  point  where  is 
situated  the  town  of  Louren^o  Marques.  Lastly  from  the  north  ccmes  the 
copious  current  of  the  already  mentioned  Manissa.  Thanks  to  the  high  tides  and 
the  natural  depth  of  iheir  channels,  all  these  affluents  of  the  buy  are  accessible  to 
shipping  for  some  distance  inland.  The  Manissa,  that  is,  the  King  George  River 
of  the  English  settlers,  was  ascended  for  130  miles  from  its  mouth  by  Hilliard, 
who  nowhere  found  it  less  than  3 J  feet  deep.  Hence  this  watercourse  would 
afford  easy  access  to  the  auiiferous  regions  of  the  interior,  but  for  the  marshy 
tracts,  which  occur  at  many  points  along  its  course,  and  which  render  ihe  climate 
extremely  malarious.  The  MunisK<  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  lower  course  of 
the  Limpopo,  which  rises  towards  the  west  of  the  Transvuul  republic.     But  its 
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basin,  which  has  now  been  thoroughly  explored,  is  known  to  receive  all  its  waters 
from  the  eastern  or  maritime  slope  of  the  coast  ranges. 

The  Limpopo. 

The  Limpopo,  or  Crocodile,  which  is  the  Oira  of  the  old  Portuguese  maps,  and 
which  is  known  by  many  other  names,  such  as  Inha-Mpura  at  its  mouth,  and 
Moti,  Uri,  liembe,  Lenape,  Lebemp^  along  different  parts  of  its  course,  is  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Austral  Africa,  at  least  for  its  length  and  the  extent  of  its 
basin,  if  not  for  the  volume  of  its  waters.  Its  further  headstreams  have  their 
source  on  the  plateau  where  the  Boers  have  founded  Pretoria,  capital  of  the  South 
African  republic,  some  320  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  at  least  three  times 
that  distance  following  all  the  windings  of  the  fluvial  valley.  At  first  it  takes 
a  north-westerly  direction,  as  if  to  fall  into  the  depression,  the  bed  of  which  is 
occupied  by  Lake  Ngami  and  other  saline  reservoirs.  But  after  piercing  the 
barrier  of  the  Magulies  range  and  forcing  its  way  through  several  other  rocky 
gorges,  it  trends  round  to  the  north-east  and  then  to  the  east,  descending  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  elevated  South  African  plateau.  From  this  tableland  it 
escapes  through  a  scries  of  deep  ravines,  overcoming  the  last  granite  barrier  of 
the  Zoutpansbergen  by  the  superb  Tolo  Azim^  Falls,  and  at  last  emerging  on  the 
open  lowlands  through  a  number  of  narrow  rocky  gorges.  Here  it  sweeps  round 
to  the  south-east  and  then  to  the  south  as  far  as  its  junction  with  its  chief 
tributary,  the  Olifant  ("  Elephant ")  River.  Beyond  the  confluence  it  is  joined 
by  another  fluvial  valley,  a  long  but  mostly  waterless  wady,  which  ramifies  north- 
wards through  the  Portuguese  territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  length  of  its  affluents,  the  Limpopo  is  not  a 
copious  river.  It  loses  a  part  of  its  waters  in  the  swampy  tracts  skirting  both 
sides  of  its  lower  course,  and  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  through  a  mouth  about 
1.000  feet  wide,  which  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks  for  a  long  way  off  the  coast. 
Nevertheless  Captain  Chaddock  was  able  to  ascend  it  in  a  steamer  for  100  miles 
from  the  estuary.  Penetrating  through  the  southern  channel,  this  explorer 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  against  a  current  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly  5 
miles  an  hour.  The  channel  was  found  to  be  very  narrow,  but  correspondingly 
deep,  in  some  places  no  less  than  24  or  26  feet.  The  river  also  continued  to  be 
generally  narrow  and  deep,  flowing  through  a  low-lying  level  country,  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Manjoba's  kraal,  which  was  the  farthest  point  reached.  Here  it 
became  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  was  reported  to  retain  the  same  character  far 
inland.  The  trip  was  made  in  April,  1884,  with  the  Maud,  which  appears  to  be 
the  first  vessel  of  any  sort  that  had  entered  and  navigated  the  Limpopo. 

^  ^      Climate  of  South  Africa.  . 

Lying  almost  entirely  within  the  soath  temperate  zone,  the  basins  of  the 
Orange  and  of  the  other  rivers  traversing  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Dutch 
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repuLHcs  have  a  climate  presenting  the  sumo  contrasts  with  the  returning 
Bousons  as  that  of  AVest  Europe,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the  winter  of  the 
Cape  answering  to  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Although  the 
Austral  African  seaboard  corresponds  in  latitude  almost  exactly  with  Mauritania, 
Cyprus,  and  Syria,  it  has  a  much  lower  average  temperature,  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  European  towns  lying  some  hundred  miles  farther  from  the  equator. 
In  the  general  distribution  of  climates  the  advantage  lies  with  the  northern 
regions,  which  receive  a  larger  amount  of  heat,  thanks  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  which  causes  the  warmer  aiiriul  and  marine  currents  to  set 
rather    in    the   direction   of    the   northern   than   of   the  southern  tropical   zone. 
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Fig.  31. — AouMAs  Bank. 
Scale  1 :  7,000,000. 
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Another  circumstance  tends  to  cool  the  extremity  of  Austral  Africa  compared 
with  the  Mediterranean  regions  under  corresponding  latitudes.  A  large  section 
of  its  seaboard  is  turned  towards  the  cold  Antarctic  Ocean,  from  which  numerous 
icebergs  and  much  drift  ice  often  float  with  the  marine  currents  in  the  direction 
of  the  Cape.*  '  .1  -    •   / 

But  these  marine  currents  which  skirt  the  South  African  coasts  are  by  no 
means  of   uniform  character,  and  present  on  either  side  of  the  Cape  a  most 

•  Comparative  mean  temperatures  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres :-Cape  Town  (36°  56'  S.  lat.),  6r  F.  ;  Beyrut  (33°  o3'  N.  lat.),  69°  F.  ;  Durban  (29°  60'  8  lat.), 
68°  F.  ;  Cairo  (30'  N.  lat.),  71°  F.  £<]ual  temperatures  under  different  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres: — 
Cape  Town  (36=  66'  8.  lat.),  61"  F.  ;  Cou»t«iutiuople  (41"  N.  lat.),  Co°  8'  F. ,  Durbaa  (20"  50'  S.  lat.),  68°  F. ; 
Tunis  (36°  48'  N.  lat.),  67°  9'  F. 
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romurkable  contrast  in  tLoir  respective  temperatures.  The  Anturclic  polar 
current  setting  from  the  south  pusses  west  of  Cuprtown,  nn«l  aftor  entering  the 
Atlantic,  continues  to  skirt  the  west  coast  beyond  the  Congo  and  Ogoway 
estuaries.  On  the  opposite  side  the  Mozambicjue  current,  coming  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  flows  by  the  shores  of  Natal  and  Kafirlaud,  penetrates  into  tlie  southern 
inlets  of  Capo  Colony,  and  at  last  rounds  the  extreme  continental  he.idlands, 
whence  its  local  nume  of  the  Agulhas  Current.  i  summer,  when  the  cold 
Antarctic  stream  is  directed  by  the  regular  south  winds  more  swiftly  towards  the 
north,  its  temperature  is  found  to  be  from  rA)^  to  52"  F.  Hut  in  False  Iky, 
immediately  east  of  the  Cape,  the  water  brought  by  the  current  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  often  as  high  as  6(5*^,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Agulhas  even 
to  78°  or  80°  F.  In  consequence  of  this  great  contrast  in  the  character  of  the 
neighbouring  murine  waters,  Capetown  and  Simon's  Town,  although  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  intervening  promontory,  have  different  climates.  The  latter 
lies  nearer  to  the  South  Pole,  but  nevertheless  enjoys  a  warmer  atmosphere  by  at 
least  three  degrees. 

The  regular  winds  which  prevail  on  the  South  African  seaboard  succeed  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  contru«ts  between  the  seasons.  Hence  the 
average  yearly  variations  from  winter  to  summer  are  far  less  intense  in  Cape 
Colony  than  in  the  regions  possessing  a  corresponding  climate  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  cold  south-east  trade  winds  prevail  chiefly  in  summer,  thereby 
tempering  its  excessive  heats.  The  returning  breezes — that  is  to  say.  the  north- 
westerly aerial  currents — set  in,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  whole  system  of  trade  winds  has  been  attracted  northwards  in  the  wake  of  the 
sun.  All  these  normal  currents,  however,  are  frequently  deflected  towards  the 
tablelands  of  the  interior  by  the  continental  centres  of  heat.  Thus  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  the  trade  wind  veers  at  times  quite  round  to  the  west,  whereas  in  the 
north  it  sets  southwards  and  in  the  Atlantic  takes  an  easterly  direction.  In  the 
hot  season,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  north  after  traversing  the  desert  inland 
plateaux,  the  atmosphere  seems  like  the  blast  of  a  fiery  furnace,  and  at  such  times 
the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  especially  in  the  upland  regions  farthest  removed 
from  the  moderating  influence  of  the  surrounding  oceanic  waters.  In  general  as 
we  advance  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior,  the  climate  acquires  a  more  con- 
tinental or  extreme  character,  becoming  not  only  colder  in  winter,  which  might  be 
ex})lained  by  the  greater  altitude  of  the  land,  but  also  much  warmer  in  summer. 

•  Temperatures  of  various  South  African  townn  : — 


South  Latitude. 

Alihide. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Mean  Kxtrcmes. 

Simon's  Town 

.       34°  12' 

60  feet 

63°  F. 

92°    and  43' 

Capetown 

.       33°  56' 

40 

»» 

02° 

91°     „    39°-8 

Port  Elizabeth 

.       33'  67' 

240 

»» 

62°-8 

96°     „    42°- S 

Graham's  Town  . 

.       33°  20' 

1,800 

>» 

62°-4 

102°     „    34° 

Oraaf  Reinet 

.       32°  16' 

2,660 

)i 

64°-4    ■-'hr.;i:^ 

102°-2„    33° 

Bloemfoutein 

. »       28°  56' 

4,660 

}i 

6l°-8 

93°-6  „    41° 

Du  Toit's  Pan     '.  ";' 

•   .       28°  45- 

4,000 

ft 

62°-6 

104°     „    40°-5 

Pretoria 

.       26°  46- 

4,300 

»» 

66°-8 

96°-4  „    32°-6 

Port  Durban 

.       20°  50' 

250 

»i 

07" 

l» 

Pieter  Maritzburg 

.       29°  30' 

2,100 

ft 

«3»-7 

96°     „    32°-4 

104— A» 
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Except  ut  some  points  of  the  co  ist,  such  as  Simon's  Town  and  Pietor  Muritzburg, 
the  atnioMpliore  in  Iohh  humid  than  in  West  Euroj)e,  being  extremely  dry,  especially 
on  the  plutouux.  Table  Mountain  frequently  ])roNents  in  summer  a  remarkable 
phenoujeiion,  which  is  due  to  the  greater  drynesH  of  the  lower  aerial  strata.  The 
south-east  winds,  which  strike  against  the  huge  sandstone  block,  rise  above  its 
south-east ern  slopes,  and  the  moisture  becoming  condensed  in  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  the  summit,  spread  out  in  a  dense  whitish  cloud  over  the  plateau.  This  "  table- 
cloth," as  it  is  locally  called,  does  not  terminate  abruptly  at  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, but  rolls  over  down  towards  the  city  spread  out  at  its  foot.  Magnificent 
cascades  of  sun-lit  mist  descend  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  floating  like  folds 
of  delicate  drapery  on  the  breeze,  and  gradually  dissolving  in  the  lower  atmospheric 
regions.  Here  all  the  moisture  brought  by  the  trade  winds  becomes  absorbed,  and 
except  on  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  the  mountaio,  the  whole  country  remains 
bathed  in  sunshine  under  the  bright  azure  sky.     In  winter,  when  the  north-west 


Fig.  32. — IsOTHEHMALS   OP   SoUTIl    AkRIOA. 

Boalel:  1^000,000. 
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winds  prevail,  the  phenomenon  is  reversed,  and  then  the  billowy  mists  roll  down 
from  the  plateau  on  the  opposite  side  towards  Simon's  Town. 

The  rainfall  is  very  unequally  distributed  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africa ;  but  on  the  whole  the  actual  quantity  of  moifture  precipitated  is 
relatively  slight,  and  certainly  far  less  than  that  of  West  Europe.  Copious  rains 
occur  only  in  a  small  number  of  privileged  localities,  such  as  the  slopes  of  Table 
Mountain,  where  tlie  relief  of  the  land  compels  the  clouds  to  discharge  their  con- 
tents more  freely.  Hence  in  these  southern  latitudes  the  year  is  not  divided,  as  in 
the  equatorial  zone,  into  two  well-marked  seasons,  one  rainy,  the  other  completely 
dry.  On  the  contrary,  showers  occur  everywhere,  even  on  the  inland  plateaux, 
tnroughout  the  whole  year,  although  usually  distributed  with  a  certain  regularity 
from  month  to  month.  On  the  Atlantic  side  moisture  is  brought  by  the  returning 
winds,  and  consequently  abounds  mostly  in  winter  from  May  to  August,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  month  of  July.     On  the  rest  of  the  seaboard  between  False  Bay  and 
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int  w  uAn,  and  uh  these  prevail 

'he  (month       1'  Dopember  and 

the  Iiidiu     lUaan,  the  inland 

"V  ruins 


Zuhilund  the  humidity  ih  due  mainly  to  the  (m»iiUi 

in  summer,  here  the  ruinfall  is  heaviest  botw<'Pii 

February.      Most  of  the  moisture  being  HUpi)li«'d  1 

phitoaux,  the  Karroo,  and  the  Dutch  republics  alwi        <'ivo  th<i\     irt< 

in  the  sumo  season,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  trade  wir  ds.* 

On  the  Natal  coast  the  fierce  gales  are  occasionally  accomjianicl  h  marino 
rains,"  which  ore  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  f  the  sen, 
wheieas  the  ordinary  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  torrential  downpours,  occurring 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  regions  which  receive  the  least  quantity  of 
moisture  are  the  plain  of  the  (Jreat  Karroo,  the  basin  of  the  Lower  O*"'  age,  and 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  Here  the  rains  are  irregular,  but  when  thoy  do  fall  they 
burst  like  a  sudden  deluge  over  the  plains.  In  this  Dorst-veld,  or  "Thirsty  land," 
vast  stretches  are  covered  with  sands,  which  are  disposed  in  dunes  rolling  away 
beyond  the  horizon  like  the  ocean  waves,  and  often  clothed  in  vegetation. 
Springs  are  rare,  in  some  districts  occurring  only  at  long  intervals  of  fifty  or  si.xty 
miles ;  but  the  Bushmen  understand  how  best  to  utilize  the  moist  liottom  lands  in 
order  to  procure  sufR(dent  .vater  for  themselves  and  their  cuttle.  They  bore  holes 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  and  let  down  a  reed  with  a  sponge  attached  to  its 
lower  end,  and  in  this  way  are  able  to  suck  up  enough  to  fill  their  calabashes. 
The  wants  are  thus  supplied  of  the  animals,  which  in  the  Kalahari  are  accustomed 
through  necessity  to  drink  little,  and  which  are  watered  by  the  Bechuana  herds- 
uieu  only  every  two  or  three  days.  The  gouts  pass  months  together  without 
queuching  their  thirst,  and  certain  species  of  South  African  antelopes  are  said 
never  to  seek  the  springs.! 

The  remork  has  often  been  made  that  Austral  Africa  is  passing  through  a 
process  of  desiccation.  Most,  travellers  are  of  accord  in  stating  that  the  territory 
of  the  Bechuaans  and  neighbouring  tribtis  between  the  Orange  and  Lake  Ngami 
has  already  lost  its  regidar  streams,  and  that  tillage  has  consequently  had  to  with- 
draw more  and  more  towards  the  mountains.^  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
during  the  present  geological  epoch  the  quantity  of  moisture  has  gradually 
diminished  throughout  the  region  of  South  Africa,  as  abundantly  attested  by  the 
ancient  lakes  transformed  to  salines,  by  the  river-beds  changed  to  dry  barren 
ravines.  "  The  land  is  dead !  He  on  high  has  killed  the  land  I  "  frequently 
exclaf     the  Bechuanas. 

At  the  same  time  the  observations  made  in  these  regions  by  the  resident 

•  Distribution  of  rainfall  in  South  Africa  : — 


Simon's  Town   . 

.     27  inches 

Bloemfontein     . 

.     24  inches 

Capetown 

.         .     27      „ 

DuToit'sPan    . 

.        .     16      „ 

Port  Elizabeth  . 

.         ..24      „ 

Pretoria     . 

.         .     24      „ 

Graham's  Town 

.         .     29      ,. 

Port  Durban 

•         .     44      „ 

Gmaf  Reinet      .       . . 

.         .     26      „ 

Pieter  Maritzburjy      . 

.         .     31       „ 

t  Mackenzie,  Teti  Yfars  North  of  the  Ofttngc  River. 

X  Livingstone,  Laiit  Journal;    Anderson,  Lake  Kgami ;   Chapman,    Traveh ;   James  Fox  Wilson, 
Jownal  of  the  Soffal  Geographical  Society,  1866. 
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nii*HHi<)niin< H  iind  by  p'lRsiii;!^  trii\ollers  nro  not  HufRcii'iitly  uccuriito,  nor  do  tlioy 
cover  (•uoii;rli  j,'rouiicl  to  docidc  the  (inoHtioii  wlictlicr  durinjj;  the  pn-wiit  century 
tlu-ro  huM  been  really  a  t'lillinj^  otl'  in  tljo  Hupply  of  moisture  in  South  Africa,  or 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  has  merely  betrorae  more  irregular,  >.o  that 
long  periods  of  drought  and  of  rains  alternate  with  more  or  less  regular  recurrence. 
The  latter  would  sccni  to  bu  the  more  probable  view  of  the  case.  The  flestruction 
of  the  forests  which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  dihtricts  where  (;olonisfs  have  settled, 
as  well  as  tln'  c  /ntlagnitions  which  have  been  kindled  by  the  cattle  grazers,  mu-it 
have  had  the  result  of  rendering  the  running  waters  much  more  irregular  in  their 
flow,  and  even  changing  many  of  them  into  mere  «pvuils,  or  wadys.     The  tranquil 
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Fig.  33.— Rainfall  of  South  Afbioa. 
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streams  winding  along  well-defined  channels  have  been  largely  replaced  by  the 
"  wild  waters"  rushing  suddenly  in  impetuous  freshets  down  to  the  plains,  and  as 
suddenly  leaving  the  fluvial  beds  again  dry  or  swampy.  The  ground,  s.wept  of  its 
grassy  carpet  and  hardened  by  the  sun,  no  longer  absorbs  the  rain  waters,  which 
pass  rapidly  away  without  being  of  much  avail  for  irrigation  purposes.  But 
during  the  half-century  since  regular  observations  have  been  taken  at  the  Cape  and 
at  a  few  other  meteorological  stations  in  Austral  Africa,  no  facts  have  been 
recorded  at  all  pointing  to  any  actual  diminution  of  the  rainfall,  at  least  through- 
out the  coastlands.  On  the  contrary,  many  fann»i,eads  formerly  suffered  from  an 
insufficient  supply  on  the  upland  plateaux,  where  at  present,  thanks  to  a  careful 
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hiiMbandin^  of  thu  rcmmreoH,  whole  towns  tind  at  all  tiiiios  u  Huporuhiind.iiit  i^uaiitity 
of  g«HKl  water. 

CajK'  C(dony  and  tlu>  (•oiitcrniinoiis  laiidn  aro  ono  of  the  moNt  saluhrioiiH  rof^ioun 
on  the  n;lob(',  not  only  for  tlu>  natives,  hut  also  for  immigrants  from  I'.iirope. 
Hence  aeeliniatisation  is  «'lfe<led  without  any  diflieully,  and  often  oven  with  beno- 
Hcial  results.  Kven  in  tho  inland  districts,  where  thu  Hunim«>r  heats  are  ut  times 
almost  opprrs^ive,  EurojK'ans  are  able  to  work  between  sunrise  and  Bun^-ct  as  in 
their  native  land.  Kpidemics  sjddom  prevail,  nor  have  they  ever  been  so  virulent 
as  in  Europe  or  m;iny  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tiie  ('aj)i'  has  i  ever  yet  been 
vi'-itod  either  by  cholera  or  yellow  fever  ;  affeetions  of  the  ehest  are  aifo  very  rare, 
ttiid  the  most  ordinary  complaints  appear  to  be  rheumatism  and  neuralj^ia. 

Uefore  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Cunul,  most  of  the  functionaries  and  oflic^crs 
retnrning  from  India  broke  their  journey  at  the  Capo,  where  they  spent  some 
t'me  to  recover  their  health;  now,  however,  the  easy  and  mneh  sborfer  '^verland 
route  enables  them  to  proceed  straight  to  P^ngland.  The  few  invalirls  who  at 
present  seek  in  the  climate  of  Austral  Africa  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a  temporary 
relief,  from  their  maladies,  come  directly  from  (ircat  Britain,  and  take  up  their 
residence  chiefly  in  Capetown,  Graham's  Towii,  and  lUoemfonteiu.  But  while 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  these  regions  is  eflRcacious  for  some  ailments,  its  virtue  is 
even  more  conspicuously  felt  by  the  whole  race,  which  here  acquires  greater 
vigour  and  physical  beauty.  Both  in  the  British  colonies  and  the  l)utch 
republics,  Europian  families  thrive  well,  so  that  even  without  any  fresh  stream 
of  immigration,  the  white  population  would  increase  In  the  natural  excess  of 
births  over  the  death-rate.  The  vital  statistic^s  show  that  in  not  a  fow  vural  dis- 
tricts the  birth-rate  is  throe  times  higher  than  tht  mortality,  a  proportion 
unknown  in  the  most  favoured  European  lands.    • 
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FlOKA    ok   Soi'TH    At'KICA. 

The  flora  which  has  been  developed  under  the  favourable  climatic  conditions 
of  Austral  Africa,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
all  the  vegetable  forms  adapted  for  the  temperate  zone,  right  round  the  southern 
hemisphere,  had  been  concentrated  and  crowded  together  by  the  continuous 
tapering  of  the  African  continent  towards  its  southern  extremity. 

According  to  Armitage,  the  region  of  the  Cape  comprises  at  least  about  twelve 
thousand  species,  that  is  to  say,  two  or  three  times  more  than  all  the  combined 
vegetable  zones  of  Europe.  On  a  single  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paarl, 
to  the  north-east  of  Capetown,  Drego  counted  in  spring  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  flowering  vascular  plants,  so  distributed  over  the  slopes  that  each 
vertical  space  of  about  1,000  feet  constituted  a  perfectly  distinct  vegetable  area. 

The  typical  species  present  a  marked  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  although  the  latter  continent  is  five  times  more  extensive,  penetrating 
northwards  far  into  the  torrid  zone,  its  whole  floral  world  is  scarcely  more 
di  'ersified  than  that  of  the  relatively  contracted  region  of  South  Africa.     Of 
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the  imrAen83  vivriety  of  forms  here  concentrate:!,  the  endemic  genera  altogether 
peculiar  to  t)ie  floral  domain  of  the  Cape  number  very  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

The  botanical  region  which  begins  with  the  plains  of  Clanwilliam  and  Olifant 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  which  embraces  the  extreme  south-west  continental 
coast  ranges,  constitutes  an  area  of  a  very  h'mited  extent,  distinguished,  like  the 
Mediterranean  region,  by  its  thickets  of  shrubs  and  lesser  growths.  Nearly 
everywhere  it  presents  numerous  woody  plants  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  dull  green  or  bluish  foliage.  These  are  the  so-called  hoschjes  or  bofscfijcsvelds  of 
the  Dutch  settlers,  the  bush  country  of  the  English,  inhabited  chiefly  by  scattered 
wild  tribes  thence  known  as  Bushmen.  Although  during  the  early  period  of 
colonisation  these  thick-set  tracts  presented  great  obstacles  to  free  intercommuni- 
cation, the  immigrants  always  found  it  possible  to  clear  the  route  for  their  long 
teams  of  oxen,  whereas  they  would  have  been  unable  to  traverse  true  forests 
except  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

Large  forest  vegetation  is  rare  in  the  Cape  region,  where  it  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  southern  slopes  of  highlands  which  skirt  the  seaboard  between  Mossel  and 
St.  Francis  Bays.  Most  indigenous  trees  seek  shelter  in  the  gorges,  and  even 
here  rarely  exceed  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  Sub-tropical  forms  are  here 
still  represented  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  by  a  dwarf  date,  some  cycadea) 
and  aloes.  On  the  Cedar  Mountuins,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  country, 
there  formerl}'  flourished  some  species  of  so-called  "  cedars  "  with  a  girth  of  over 
thirty  feet  at  the  base.*  One  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  iu  the  Cape  zone  is 
the  silver  tree  {Lcucademlron  argentcum),  which  owes  its  name  to  the  silvery  metallic 
lustre  of  its  stem,  boughs,  and  foliage.  These  plants,  with,  their  finely  chased 
ramifying  branches,  when  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine,  look  almost  like  the 
work  of  some  skilful  silversmith,  like  those  jewelled  trees  placed  by  the  great 
Moghuls  in  their  imperial  gardens. 

The  heaths,  of  which  over  four  hundred  species  are  found  in  the  South  African 
bush,  predominate  amongst  the  woody  plants.  With  the  rhenoster,  or  rhino- 
ceros-wood {Ebjtropappus  rhinocerotis),  a  plant  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  in 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  the  heather,  they  form  the  most  characteristic 
feature  in  the  local  flora.  During  the  flowering  season  the  mountains  clothed 
with  heath  often  present,  from  base  to  summit,  one  uniform  mass  of  pink  bloom. 
Plants  of  the  iris,  geranium,  and  pelargonium  groups  are  also  very  common  in 
the  Cape  region  ;  whereas  the  rubiaceae,  an  order  represented  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  such  a  large  number  of  species,  constitute  in  Austral  Africa  less  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  indigenous  flora. 

The  beds  of  the  rivers  and  watercourses  are  often  choked  with  reeds  and  flags 
{Acorus  palm  ''°s  or  prionium),  plants  with  deep  roots  and  close-packed  stems,  whose 
tufted  terminal  foliage  spreads  out  on  the  surface  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the 
water,  even  to  travellers  fording  the  stream.     Thus  sheltered  from  the  solar  rays, 

*  AleTMnAeit,  An  Expedition  of  Discovery  into  tht  Interior  of  Africa.  '':'•',, 
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the  current  loses  little  by  evaporation,  and  often  holds  out  till  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  water  is  also  frequently  dammed  up  and  thus  retained  in  its  bed 
for  several  weeks  and  even  months  together  by  the  thotisand  little  barriers 
formed  by  the  dense  mnsses  of  sedge  growing  at  certain  points  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream.  The  discharge  is  thus  regulated  by  the  aquatic  vegetation  so 
effectually  that  these  river  vallejs  are  entirely  free  from  the  sudden  freshets, 
which  in  a  few  hours  often  convert  the  wild  mountain  torrents  of  Abyssinia  into 
liquid  avalanches. 

Although  flourishing  in  a  temperate  climate  corresponding  to  that  of  West 
Europe,  the  flora  of  the  Cape  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  period  of  repose  coincides,  not  with  the 
cold  but  with  the  hot  season,  so  that  the  expression  "  to  hibernate  "  is  here  quite 
inapplicable.  The  deciduous  plants  lose  their  foliage  in  the  dry  period  extending 
from  March  to  May,  but  when  rain  begins  to  fall  the  temperature  is  still  suffi- 
ciently high,  even  during  the  cold  season,  for  the  vegetation  to  revive,  put  forth 
its  leaves  and  blossom. 

Even  the  plants  introduced  from  other  countries  have  acquired  the  same  habits. 
According  to  M.  Bolus,  they  comprise  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
species,  and  are  mostly  of  European  origin,  but  also  include  some  from  America 
and  India.  These  exotics  are  seldom  met  at  any  great  distance  from  the  high- 
ways and  European  settlements.  In  the  interior  they  are  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
on  the  whole  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  hitherto  exercised  any  marked  influence 
on  the  South  African  vegetable  world.  The  indigenous  species  have  so  far  success- 
fully resisted  the  foreign  intruders,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably  in 
course  of  time  recover  all  their  lost  ground. 

Two  plants  alone  of  the  northern  latitudes  have  foimd  in  Austral  Africa  a 
perfectly  congenial  climate  and  suitable  soil.  These  are  the  Barbary  fig,  which  is 
spreading  over  the  less  fertile  tracts,  and  the  Pinus  pinea,  which  is  gradually 
encroaching  on  many  rocky  slopes.  The  species  introduced  into  the  Cape  from 
Europe  are  nearly  all  ornamental  plants ;  they  are  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  and 
they  form  the  pride  of  the  conservatories  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  specimens 
belonging  to  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the  towns  in  the  south- 
western districts  are  already  encircled  by  fine  avenues  of  oak-trees.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  indigenous  species  were  held 
most  in  favour,  and  fashion  had  enthroned  them  the  queens  of  every  garden.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  before  the  country  was 
colonised,  passing  seafarers  had  already  brought  specimens  fiom  the  Cupe  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Dutch  florists. 

In  the  direction  of  Algoa  Bay  the  character  of  the  vegetation  becomes  gradu- 
ally modified  along  the  seaboard  districts.  Here  the  varieties  peculiar  to  the  Cape 
disappear  and  become  replaced  by  those  belonging  to  the  East  African  coastlands. 
Only  a  few  ferns  stiU  straggle  on,  and  the  geraniisms  almost  cease  to  be  represented, 
for  here  begins  the  maritime  zone  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  climate  is  at 
once  warmer  and  more  hiimid  than  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.     A  few  tropical 
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groups,  such  as  that  of  the  cyperaceae,  are  seen  as  far  inland  as  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  in  the  basins  of  the  Great  Kei  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  and  the  country  becomes 
more  and  more  verdant  as  we  follow  the  coastline  in  the  north  east  direction 
towards  Kafirland  and  Natal.  The  trees  increase  in  size  and  the  spread  of  their 
branches,  while  most  of  them  assume  a  greater  wealth  of  foliage  and  more  brilliant 
blossom.  In  Natal  no  season  of  the  year  is  destitute  of  plants  in  flower.  The 
thickets  of  leafy  trees  are  here  and  there  interspersed  with  two  species  of  palm, 
the  Phwnix  recliiiata,  and  another  whosij  roots  are  as  polished  as  vegetable  ivory. 
Here  also  the  superb  Zamia  cijvadifoUu  ruir>es  its  gracefully  curved  fronds  resembling 
the  plumage  of  an  ostrich.  Although  still  lying  fur  to  the  south  of  the  tropical 
line,  the  flora  of  this  region  is  no  longer  that  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Bej'ond  the  coast  ranges,  where  begin  the  arid  plateaux  rarely  watered  by  the 
life-giving  rains,  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable  world  suddenly  changes.  Here  we 
enter  the  botanic  region  of  the  Karroos,  which  is  sharply  limited  towards  the 
south  and  south-east,  but  le-s  clearly  defined  on  the  west  and  north-west  in  the 
direction  of  the  Numaqua  plateau,  and  on  the  north  towards  the  deserts  traversed 
by  the  Orange  River.  The  zone  of  the  Karroos  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  even  of 
shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  the  doruhoom  or  "  thorn-tree  "  of  the  Dutch  settlers, 
a  species  of  acacia  {Acacia  horridn)  which  fringes  the  banks  of  the  wadys.  Neither 
the  heaths  nor  many  other  families  characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora  have  penetrated 
into  the  Karroos,  where  leguminous  plants  are  also  extremely  rare.  But  the  Bar- 
bary  fig,  after  overrunning  the  plains  of  the  Cape,  is  now  encroaching  on  the 
northern  upland  plateaux,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  extirpate  it  round  about 
the  farmsteads.  7.y  ";;;>;"-      -^v 

This  arid  region  abounds  especially  in  thorny  species,  to  all  of  which  might 
well  be  applied  the  term  "  wait-a-bit,"  given  to  one  variety  of  acacia  {Acacia 
detenenn),  bicause  the  unguarded  wayfarer  often  finds  himself  suddenly  arrested 
by  its  sharp  opines.  About  one-third  of  the  whole  flora  comprises  such  plants 
belonging  to  the  Cape  region  as  have  succeeded  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  dry 
climate  of  the  Karroo  by  means  of  their  succulent  roots,  stems,  and  foliage.  The 
plains  and  the  heights  dominating  them  are  usually  of  a  uniform  grey  colour,  but 
after  the  rains  Nature  suddenly  assumes  a  festive  garb.  The  stunted  plants  burst 
into  blossom  in  all  directions,  and  the  ground  becomes  draped  in  an  endlessly 
diversified  mantle  of  yellow,  blue,  and  purple  bloom.  But  this  bright  array  is  of 
short  duration,  and  the  vegetation  soon  resumes  its  sombre  ashy  aspect.  Here 
are  numerous  monocotyledonous  species,  which  never  blossom  for  years  together, 
lacking  the  favourable  conditions  of  light,  moisture,  and  heat  needed  to  stimulate 
their  florescence. 

North  of  the  highlands  which  border  the  Karroo,  and  which  are  remarkably 
rich  in  compound  species,  stretches  the  zone  of  steppes  and  deserts,  to  which  is 
generally  applied  the  term  Kalahari,  although  it  really  begins  south  of  the  Orange 
River  below  the  region  so  named.  In  its  more  fertile  districts,  the  Kalahari  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  savannah  of  tall  grasses  growing  in  isolated  tufts  and  interspersed 
with  a  few  stunted  shrubs.     In  the  northern  districts  it  is  occupied  by  open  forests 
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consisting  almost  exclusively  of  acacias  furnished  with  a  formidable  thorny  armour. 
In  the  midst  of  t^'O  sands  grow  a  few  alimentary  plants  which  enable  travellers  to 
risk  the  dangers  i  the  desert.  Such  is  the  "  Bushman's  potato,"  a  tuber  of  some- 
what bitter  flavour,  but  leaving  a  pleasant  aftertaste,  and  whose  broad  green  leaves 
flecked  with  brown  are  all  charged  with  water.  A  species  of  onion  with  white 
flower,  which  supplies  their  chief  food  to  the  monkeys  of  the  Kalahari,  is  also 
highly  appreciated  by  the  natives. 

But  the  great  resource  for  men  and  animals  is  the  nara  or  sama  {Acanthoisicyos 
horrida),  called  also  the  "  wild  melon,"  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  not  unlike  our  culti- 
vated melons,  which  contains  both  a  savoury  meat  and  a  refreshing  drink.  This 
fruit  may  be  preserved  in  the  sands  for  months  together ;  it  grows  also  in  the 
Namaqua  country  and  on  the  plateaux  inhabited  by  the  Ilereros. 

The  Kalahari  flora  is  connected  by  insensible  transitions  with  those  of  Angola 

•  in  the  north-west,  of  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Zambese  in  the  north,  and  of  the 

Upper  Limpopo  basin  in  the  east.    The  Magalies  Mountains  above  Pretoria  may  be 

regarded  as  the  botanical  parting-line  between  the  floras  of  the  Kalahari  region 

and  of  the  slopes  draining  eastwards  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     ■'■■■■'' 
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-  Fauna  of  South  Africa. 

By  a  singular  and  almost  inexplicable  contrast,  the  Cap«  region,  so  rich  in 
indigenous  vegetable  forms,  possesses  scarcely  any  animals  peculiar  to  itself.  So 
far  as  regards  its  fauna,  Austral  Africa  is  merely  a  southern  continuation  of  the 
tropical  portion  of  the  continent.  No  such  striking  contrast  occurs  elsewhere, 
except  in  Til>et,  which  has  scarcely  developed  any  endemic  plants,  but  which  has, 
nevertheless,  given  birth  to  so  many  distinct  animal  species. 

But  if  South  Africa  is  poor  in  aboriginal  animal  types,  it  was  till  recently,  and 
north  of  the  Orange  River  still  is,  surprisingly  rich  in  individual  members  of 
groups  coming  from  the  northern  regions  of  the  continent.  So  recently  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  districts  farthest  removed  from  the  Cape 
settlements  still  deserved  the  title  of  the  "  hunting-ground  of  the  earth." 
Nowhere  else  could  be  found  such  prodigious  multitudes  of  large  mammals, 
and  the  herds,  especially  of  antelopes,  could  at  that  time  be  compared  with  clouds 
of  locusts.  A  large  part  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  South  African  colonies 
has  reference  to  the  subject  of  hunting.  But  with  the  steady  progress  of 
colonisation  the  ancient  inhabitants,  both  men  and  animals,  have  been  continually 
driven  farther  north.  The  hippopotamus,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Caledon  Vallej',  has  been  extinct  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  Upper  Orange  basin. 

The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  monkey,  antelope,  and  ostrich  have,  at  the 
same  time,  retreated  in  company  with  the  Bushmen  from  all  the  coastlands. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  none  of  these  animals  have  been  seen  in  the  wild  state 
in  the  Cape  Town  district,  and  most  of  them  have  already  withdrawn  beyond  the 
mountains,  or  even  beyond  the  Orange  River.    The  baboon,  however,  as  well  as  the 
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hyaena,  jackal^  and  wild  dog  still  linger  amid  the  haunts  of  men,  prowling  abotit 
the  farmsteads  and  shccpfolds  of  the  less  settled  districts.  The  squatters  apply  the 
general  name  of  "wolf"  to  all  these  predatory  beasts.  "The  domestic  watch-dogs 
are  said  to  be  fully  conscious  of  their  blood  relationship  with  the  wild  species, 
avoiding  or  fearing  to  attack  them  even  when  urged  and  encouraged  to  the 
combat.  A  few  leopards,  although  continually  stalked  by  the  hunters,  still  have 
lh(dr  lair.s  here  and  there  in  the  dense  thickets  of  the  ravints.  They  are  found 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capetown,  and  are  the  most  dreaded  of  all  rapacious 
beasts  in  Austral  Africa,  being  feared  even  more  than  the  lion. 

This  feline  was  formerly  so  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  that, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  old  chroniclers,  the  early  Dutch  settlers  con- 
stantly expected  them  to  combine  for  a  night  attack  on  the  fi)rt  itself.  Now 
they  have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  settled  districts,  but  they  are  still  met 
by  explorers  on  the  upland  plains  of  the  Bushman  country  south  of  the  Orange 
River.  But  here  the  lion  is  no  longer  a  "  king  of  the  wilderness,"  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  men  and  animals  by  his  voice  of  thunder.  Having  become  more 
timid  and  more  wary,  he  seeks  rather  to  fall  unawares  on  his  victims  than  to 
alarm  them  by  his  mighty  roar.  Sportsmen  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  highways  and  human  habitations,  the  lion  has  become  a 
mute  animal. 

While  this  beast  of  prey  has  withdrawn  to  the  verge  of  the  desert,  the  elephant 
and  buffalo,  who  have  left  in  the  geographical  names  of  the  colony  so  many  proofs 
of  their  former  range,  have  found  a  last  refuge  on  the  coastlands  in  the  dense 
Knysna  woodlands  skirting  Plettenburg  Bay,  and  in  a  few  thickets  near  the 
Sneeuw-bergeu.  In  these  retreats  they  are  protected  by  the  game  laws.  In  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  elephant  finds  an  abundance  of  food  and  water,  a 
very  small  number  only  are  provided  with  tusks ;  but  in  Austral  Africa  all  possess 
these  organs,  which  they  employ  to  clear  away  the  dry  sands  of  the  river  beds 
down  to  the  underground  reservoirs,  and  to  slice  from  the  btems  of  acacias  and 
other  trees  strips  of  bark  which  they  slowly  masticate.* 

South  of  the  Orange  River  not  a  single  member  is  now  to  be  found  of  the 
rhinoceros  family,  of  which  there  formerly  existed,  and  possibly  still  survive,  as 
many  as  four  distinct  species  in  Austral  Africa.  The  hippopotamus  has  succeeded 
better  in  escaping  from  the  attacks  of  man,  and  some  of  these  amphibians  are 
still  met  in  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Orange,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  of  Kafirland 
and  Zululand,  here  in  association  with  the  crocodile.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  a  few  still  frequented  the  Great  Fish  River. 

The  giraffe,  the  zebra,  quagga,  buffalo,  gnu,  and  most  of  the  twenty-seven 
species  of  antelopes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  now  nettled  districts  of  Austral 
Africa,  have  retired  farther  north  to  the  regions  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  to 
Kamuqualand  and  Transvaal.  The  gracefid  kuma  {dorcas),  most  beautiful  of  all 
antelopes,  the  kudu  {utrepsiceros) ,  the  black  antelope,  and  most  pf  their  congeners, 

•  Alexaader,  An  Jixpedition  of  Diseovny  into  Ihe  Interior  of  A/riea.    ./  - 
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have  all  retreated  beyond  the  Orange.  But  the  ostrich  is  still  found  in  the  wild 
state  in  a  few  remote  districts  of  the  colony  and  in  the  Kalahari.  According  to 
Anderson,  there  exist  two  distinct  species  of  this  bird  in  South  Africa,  both  differ- 
ing from  the  Mauritanian  variety. 

Amongst  the  other  characteristic  birds  of  the  Cnpe  region  specially  noteworthy 
are  the  republican  or  philhetwron,  whose  colonies  build  enormous  nestt<  protected  oy 
a  sort  of  roof,  and  the  secretary  {Serpentariun  reptilioorus),  which  seizes  snakes  and 
kills  them  with  blows  of  the  wing,  or  else  bears  them  aloft  and  breaks  their 
vertebrtB  by  dropping  them  from  great  heights  on  the  bard  ground.  It  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  or  hunt  this  useful  bird. 

The  reptile  world  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  amongst  which  are 
several  venomous  serpents  and  snakes,  such  as  the  cobra,  the  garter  snake,  and 
the  much  dreaded  puff-adder,  which  fortunately  for  the  wayfarer  is  of  somewhat 
sluggish  motion.  The  inlets  along  the  seaboard  are  also  infested  by  several 
species  of  electric  fishes,  and  by  others  rendered  dangerous  by  their  venomous 
darts  or  poisonous  flesh. 

Inhabitants  op  South  Africa. 

More  than  half  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Austral  Africa,  south  of  the 
Cunene  and  Zambese  rivers,  belong  to  the  widespread  Bantu  family.  It  maj--  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that  a  line  drawn  from  Algoa  Bay  in  the  extreme  south 
northwards  to  the  latitude  of  Lake  Ngami  will  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Bantu 
peoples,  separating  them  from  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentot  domain  stretching 
thence  to  the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Orange,  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  the  whole  of  the  Limpopo  basin,  form  part 
of  this  vast  ethnical  region  of  the  Bantus,  that  is  "  Men  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  a 
region  which  further  comprises  the  whole  of  the  south  torrid  zone,  and  even 
extends  beyond  the  equator  as  far  as  the  Karaeroon  highlands.  Like  the  vege- 
table species  of  the  equatorial  regions,  which  have  gradually  invaded  the  seaboard, 
attracted,  so  to  say,  by  the  warm  marine  currents  carrying  their  seeds  from 
shore  to  shore ;  like  the  northern  animals  which  have  spread  along  the  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  the  victorious 
Bantu  tribes,  also  from  the  north,  have  in  the  same  way  carried  their  conquering 
arms  from  river  basin  to  river  basin,  at  last  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  which  stretches  away  to  the  everlasting  snows  and  ice  of  the  Antarctic 
waters. 

•  The  Bantus  of  the  British  and  Dutch  possessions  are  roughly  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  Kafirs,  extended  to  them  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  But  the  word  itself  is  of  Arabic  origin,  meaning  "  unbeliever,"  and 
is  in  this  sense  freely  applied  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  to  all  heathen 
or  non-Mohammedan  populations,  and  especially  to  such  as  have  formally  rejected 
the  teachings  of  the  Koran.  Hence  there  are  Kafirs  in  Asia — the  Siah-Posh  of 
Kafiriston — as  well  as  in  Africa.   But  in  the  latter  continent  this  generic  term  has 
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grndiiiilly  acquired  a  more  reatrictod  sense,  bning  now  mainly  limited  to  the  Bantus 
of  Austral  Africa,  and  more  purti(!ularly  to  the  various  native  tribes  occupying  the 
region  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  These  tribes  are  themselves  closely 
related  to  those  settled  farther  north  in  the  Tugela  basin  and  thence  to  the 
confines  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  have  been  better  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Zulus. 

West  of  tho  Zulu-Kafirs  dwell  the  kindred  Basutos  (Ba-Suto),  on  the  hilly 
plateau  where  rise  the  Orange  and  Caledon  Rivers.  Still  farther  west  and 
beyond  the  Vaal  stretches  the  territory  of  the  Bechuanas  (Be-Chuana),  while  the 
Ba-Kalahari  nomads  roam  over  the  forests,  steppes,  and  sandy  wastes  of  the  wil- 
derness from  which  they  have  taken  their  name.  Other  less  extensive  tribal 
groups,  but  which  also  require  to  be  studied  apart,  inhabit  the  various  states  or 
provinces  of  the  eastern  territory.  All  these  peoples  differ  considerably  in  their 
customs,  political  systems,  and  degrees  oi  culture  ;  but  all  are  connected  by  their 
various  idioms  belonging  to  the  common  Bantu  linguistic  stock,  so  harmonious  and 
in  structure  so  strictly  logical  and  consistent,  that  young  and  old  alike  speak  it 
with  unerring  accuracy. 


The  Bushmen.        .       ■  • 

The  western  section  of  Cape  Colony,  as  far  east  as  Algoa  Bay,  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  San  race,  the  few  fragmentary  surviving  remnants  of  which  are 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  collective  name  of  Bosjesmanncn  or  Bushmep  (in  the 
Boer  patois,  Boesmans).  But  the  word  has  acquired  rather  the  meaning  of 
inferior  beings,  half  human  in  form,  but  of  bestial  nature ,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Basuto  language  the  word  Bashiman  has  the  sense  of  "  uncircumcised, 
vile,  or  abject."  *  It  is  applied  in  a  general  way  not  only  to  the  Bushmen  proper, 
but  also  to  all  vagabond  peoples,  fugitives  or  marauders,  whether  of  San,  Hottentot, 
or  even  Kafir  origin.  ^    iV'v^  %  '         '     .' 

The  true  Sans,  who  however  have  no  common  ethnical  designation,  nor  even 
any  consciousness  of  their  racial  unity,  are  a  people  of  small  and  even  dwarfish 
stature,  but  with  a  relatively  light  yellowish  brown  complexion,  at  least  in  the 
southern  parts  of  their  domain.  They  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  all  the  other 
"pygmies  "  of  Central  Africa,  such  as  the  Akkas,  Ba-Twas,  A-Kwas,  and  A-Bongos, 
dispersed  in  scattered  or  broken  tribes  amongst  the  surrounding  Negro  and 
Bantu  populations  as  far  north  as  the  Nile  basin.  According  to  many  anthro- 
pologists, these  fragmentary  groups  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  continent,  who  have  been  gradually  exterminated,  or  driven  to  the 
forests,  deserts,  and  mountain  gorges  by  later  intruders,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  dominant  populations.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  these  primitive 
dwarfish  peoples,  often  collectively  grouped  as  Negrillos,  or  Negritos,  present  far 
greater  physical  differences  among  themselves  than  is  commonly  supposed.     Thus 
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Professor  Flower  has  shown  that  the  Akkus  have  an  unatomicul  t-onslilution 
diverging  greatly  from  that  of  the  liushnien,  with  whom  they  uie  usually 
grouped  as  belonging  to  a  common  physical  type.* 

Anyhow,  the  invading  races  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Sans  to  priority  in 
point  of  time.  On  the  rare  occasitms  that  they  condescend  to  join  with  them  in 
the  chase,  they  always  yield  to  them  a  larger  share  of  the  captured  game  than 
that  awarded  to  their  own  chiefs,  paying  this  act  of  homage  to  the  original 
owners  of  the  land.  The  liushmen  have  even  been  regarded  as  the  survivors  of 
some  race  altogether  anterior  to  the  present  human  Inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
But  however  this  be,  most  authors  who  have  spoken  of  the  Sans  have  certainly 
allowed  their  judgment  to  bo  somewhat  warped  by  racial  and  social  prejudices, 
describing  these  persecuted  children  of  the  soil  as  beings  far  more  removed  from 
ordinary  humanity  than  is  really  the  case.  Some  of  their  most  deadly  enemies, 
such  as  the  Dutch  Boers,  have  even  gone  the  length  of  denying  them  the  posses- 
sion of  articulate  speech. 

The  measurements  taken  by  some  anthropologists  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  average  stature  of  the  Bushmen.  In 
any  case,  the  individuals  examined  have  nearly  all  come  from  the  south-western 
districts,  that  is  to  say,  the  region  where  the  foreign  settlers  are  most  numerous, 
and  where  these  aborigines  consequently  lead  the  most  wretched  existence,  often 
treated  as  wild  beasts  and  stalked  or  hounded  down  like  lawful  game.  The 
question  therefore  arises,  whether  in  this  region  their  manner  of  life,  exposure  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  lack  of  sufficient  nutriment,  and  oppression  may 
not  have  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  reducing  the  normal  stature  of  the  Sans. 
In  the  Kalahari  Desert,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bechuana  territory,  near  liake 
Ngami  and  surrounding  saline  basins,  in  the  Zambese  yalley ;  lastly,  on  the 
plateaux  of  the  Namaquas  and  Hereros,  where  many  Bushman  tribes,  here  called 
Ba-Robs,  live  in  the  same  social  conditions  as  those  of  other  races,  observers  have 
not  noticed  such  a  great  disparity  in  stature  as  farther  south.  In  some  districts 
these  Ba-Roas  are  even  taller  as  well  as  superior  in  strength  and  activity  to  the 
neighbouring  peoples.  The  finest  men  seen  anywhere  in  South  Africa  by  the 
missionary  Mackenzie  were  the'  Ma-Denassanas,  who  live  east  of  Lake  Ngami. 
These  natives,  however,  who  are  described  as  Bushmen  in  their  features,  language, 
manners,  and  customs,  would  seem  according  to  Holub  really  to  be  Bechuanas 
crossed  with  Negroes  from  beyond  the  Zambese. 

But  however  this  be,  the  stunted  growth  of  the  southern  Bushmen  may  still 
to  some  extent  be  explained  by.  the  life  of  hardships  and  misery  which  they  have 
voluntarily  accepted  in  order  to  remain  freemen.  Those  who  were  able  to  com- 
bine a  relative  degree  of  comfort  with  personal  independence,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  fain  to  become  serfs  in  the  Kafir  or  Hottentot  communities,  enjoyed  a  fair 
share  of  nourishment,  and  their  descendants  have  consequently  preserved  the 
normal  proportions.     The  Namaquas  are  regarded  by  Galton  as  degraded  Bush- 

*  Meetang  of  the  Anthropological  IsBtdtute,  Febroniy  14tb.  1888. 
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rncn ;  yet  tlioy  are  the  tallest  of  all  the  natiutiH  clusRod  us  Hottentots.  At  the 
Hunio  time  the  southern  JJushiiien,  some  wretched  representatives  of  whom  are  still 
met  south  of  the  (Jrange  Kiver,  r.ce  certainly  one  of  the  smallest  people  ia  the 
whole  world.  The  greatest  mean  height,  as  deduced  from  six  measurements  taken 
by  Fritsch,  is  slightly  over  4  fof^t  U  inches ;  while  Burchell  and  Lichstenstein 
found  the  average  scarcely  more  than  4  feet  1  inch.  Thus,  even  accepting  the 
nlore  favourable  results,  those  iSans  would  still  be  fmm  2  to  3  inuhes  shorter  than 
the  Fjapps. 

Their  yellowish  complexion,  especially  in  the  southern  regions  furthest 
removed  from  the  equator,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Europeans  suffering 
from  jaundice,  or  of  IMongolians  in  a  healthy  state.*  In  many  other  respects 
the  liushmen  resemble  these  Asiatics  of  the  Central  plateaux.  Like  them  they 
arc  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  their  bright  eyes,  by  the  breadth  and 
prominence  of  their  cheekbones,  the  form  of  mouth  and  chin,  the  whiteness  and 
regularity  of  their  toeth,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  joints.  The  depression 
between  the  frontal  bone  and  root  of  the  nose  is  always  broad  and  deep,  so  that 
the  general  profile  presents  rather  a  concave  than  a  convex  contour.  The 
forehead,  instead  of  retreating  as  with  the  Mongolians,  bulges  out ;  while  the 
skull,  covered  with  little  tufts  like  "  grains  of  pepper,"  is  very  long  or  narrow, 
with  index  No.  73'03.  In  this  respect  the  Bushman  resembles  the  true 
Negro,  whose  head  is  also  long,  and  differs  from  the  Mongolian  and  the  Akka, 
whose  heads  are  normally  round.  The  cranial  capacity  is  relatively  low,  although 
the  general  expression  is  far  from  indicating  any  lack  of  intelligence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physiognomy  implies  a  r'^markable  degree  of  sagacity ;  and  assuredly 
the  Sans  need  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  contend  su'.teessfuUy  with 
the  hardships,  the  elements,  and  the  enemies  by  which  they  are  beset  in  their 
inhosp'table  environment. 

One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  southern  Bushmen,  conspicuous  even 
in  the  young,  is  the  multiplicity  of  wrinkles  covering  the  whole  person.  The  skin 
of  the  face  and  of  the  body,  fitting  too  loosely,  as  it  were,  to  their  lean  figures, 
becomes  marked  with  a  thousand  furrows,  but  also  rapidly  distends  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  generous  diet  than  falls  normally  to  their  lot.  Like  the 
Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  and  especially  the  women,  also  show  a  decided  tendency, 
even  from  their  tender  years,  towards  steatopygia. 

The  Bushmpn  speech  does  not  foim  an  independent  linguistic  group,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  is  connected  ivith  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Both  evidently 
belong  to  a  common  stock,  although  differing  greatly  in  their  structure  and 
syntax.  The  nominal  roots  are  identical,  and  both  express  all  relational  ideas  by 
means  of  agglutinated  suffixes.  The  Bushman  dictionary  left  unfinished  by 
Bleek  was  to  contain  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  words.  This  great  wealth 
of  diction,  taken  in  connection  with  the  common  origin  of  the  San  and  Hottentot 
languages,   seems  to  confirm  the  view  held  by  many  anthropologists,  that  the 
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Bushmen  represent  a  debased  or  dopenerato  people  b('lonp:ing  to  the  same  stock  as 
their  neighbours,  and  are  not  an  independent  race,  much  less  a  distinct  branch  of 
mankind. 

Like  the  Hottentots  and  the  soufh-oastern  KaHrs,  the  Bushmen  have  in  their 
phonetic  system  a  group  of  petiuliar  consonants,  the  so-called  "  clicks,"  which  are 
all  but  unpronounceable  by  Eurojwans,  but  which  are  also  found  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  in  some  other  languages.  Certain  San  tribes  are  said  to  have 
as  many  as  eight  of  those  sounds ;  but  all  seem  reducible  to  four  fundamental 
clicks :  the  dental,  rostMubling  the  smack  of  a  nurse's  kiss ;  the  palatal,  like  the 
tap  of  a  woodpecker  on  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  the  rnrhrtil,  analogous  to  the  pop  of  a 
cork  drawn  from  a  bottle;  the  lateral,  which,  a«;cording  to  M.  Hahn,  resembles 
nothing  so  ..luch  as  the  quack  of  a  duck.  At  the  same  time  these  clicks  would 
seem  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the  soil,  for  they  are  found  not  only  in  the  Uushman 
and  Hottentot  languages,  but  also  in  all  those  of  the  southern  Kafirs,  except  the 
Se-Tlapi  (language  of  the  Ba-Tlupis)  and  tho  So-Rolong  (language  of  the  Ba- 
Rolongs).  They  have  even  invaded  the  local  Dutch  dialoct,  the  Boers  adding 
these  eccentric  sounds  to  certain  words  of  their  jmtois.  In  the  alphabets 
introduced  by  the  missionaries,  the  various  clicks  are  represented  by  points 
of  exclamation,  crosses,  and  such  like  orthographic  devices.  Like  tho  Indo- 
Chinese,  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  are  toned  languages,  the  words  acquiring 
different  meanings  according  to  the  more  or  less  elevated  tone  with  which  they 
are  uttered. 

Owing  to  their  nomad  and  fugitive  existence,  the  Suns  have  developed  scarcely 
any  local  industries.  In  the  districts  where  they  have  not  yet  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  firearms,  their  weapons  still  are  the  bo^v  and  arrow  tipped  with  poisoned 
iron  points,  or  even  sharpened  stones,  glass,  and  chipped  flints.  They  wear  little 
clothing,  even  the  rich  restricting  themselves  to  the  kaross  or  sheepskin.  But  all 
are  fond  of  decorating  the  head  and  body  with  bone  necklaces,  arrows,  and  ostrich 
plumes,  to  which  the  Kalahari  tribes  add  little  bits  of  wood  inserted  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  nostrils.  Very  few  have  learnt  to  build  huts,  most  of  the  tribes  dwelling 
in  caves  or  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  passing  the  night  round  the  smouldering 
embers  of  a  fire,  and  sheltering  themselves  from  the  wind  by  mats  suspended 
on  stakes. 

But  their  life  of  hardships  and  adventures  has  developed  in  these  aborigines 
a  surprising  degree  of  sagacity,  u  ■.!  those  who  are  captured  in  their  youth 
and  brought  up  in  the  domestic  state  readily  learn  everything  they  are  taught. 
They  become  skilful  fishers,  and  as  shepherds  are  most  highly  valued.  But  the 
impulse  is  at  times  irresistible  to  forsake  the  abotles  of  civilised  men,  where  they 
had  at  least  sufRi-ient  nutriment,  and  again  resume  their  savage  independence, 
their  nomad  ways,  and  life  of  endless  hardships.  But,  however  wretched  their 
existence,  they  still  possess  a  greater  flow  of  spirits  and  vitality  than  their 
neighbours,  expending  it  in  the  dance,  songs,  and  extempore  recitals.  They  are 
also  artists,  and  on  the  rocky  walls  of  their  caves  have  in  many  places  been 
discovered  life-like  representations  iii  red  ochre,  and  even  polychrome  pictures  of 
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iiniiiinlH,  liuiitinj?  sccnos,  and  oombuts  with  tlio  Imtod  Boors.  Thus  a  certain  ideal 
oh'inoiit  has  bi'on  dovolopod  in  the  lives  of  tho-so  lowly  uhorij^ines,  whom  the 
surrounding  peoples — Kutirs,  Hottentots,  Dutch,  and  Enji;Iish — thought  thomselvcs 
till  recently  fully  justified  in  hunting  down  like  wild  beasts.  Thoir  oral  treasures 
of  fables,  tales,  and  myths,  never  fail  by  their  wealth  and  variety  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  all  exjjlorers  in  this  interesting  field  of  inquiry. 

Although  distributed  in  scattered  groups,  without  national  cohesion  of  any 
sort,  the  Hushnien  manifest  much  sympathy  for  each  other,  cheerfully  co-operating 
together  on  all  opportune  occasions.  After  hunting  in  common,  the  division  of  the 
prey  is  unattended  by  nny  wrangling,  although  no  tribal  chief  presides  over  the 
distribution.  In  fact,  there  is  neither  tribe  nor  chief  in  the  strict  sensM  of  these 
terms,  the  IJushmen  possessing  no  political  or  social  organisation  of  anj'  kind  ;  and 
although  the  family  group  is  not  regularly  constituted,  the  sentiments  of  natural 
affection  are  none  the  less  highly  develoi)ed.  Formerly  a  man  provided  himself 
with  a  temporary  mute  by  the  simple  device  of  capturing  the  child,  whose  mother 
never  failed  to  come  and  share  the  lot  of  her  offspring. 

To  judge  from  the  fate  of  those  belonging  to  the  colony  south  of  the  Orange 
River,  the  Bushmen  would  seem  to  be  destined  soon  to  disappear  ;  for  in 
this  region  they  have  been  hunted  like  wild  blasts,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
escaped  extermination  have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  solitudes.  ,  Sparrraann 
relates  how  the  squatters  lay  in  ambush,  attracting  them  by  the  bait  of  an  animal's 
carcass  left  in  the  bush,  and  sparing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  except 
perhaps  such  as  might  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  their  slaves.  Whenever 
they  caught  sight  of  a  Bushman,  they  fired  at  once,  fcdlowiiig  up  the  chase  with 
their  horses  and  dogs,  pursuing  him  like  unj'  ordinary  quarry.  The  very  courage 
of  the  Sans  often  proved  fatal  to  them,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  recorded  of 
their  forsaking  their  wounded  and  dead,  preferring  in  all  cases  to  remain  and  be 
killed  by  their  side. 

North  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch  republics  and  of 
Bechuanaland,  the  Bushmen  were  hunted  down  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  and  farther  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambese,  several  San 
communities  have  maintained  their  independence,  and  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
diminishing  in  number.  In  the  Herero  and  Namaqua  territories  there  are  from 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  of  these  aborigines,  and  in  the  whole  of  Austral 
Africa  probably  about  fifty  thousand  altogether. 


The  IIottextots. 

The  Hottentots,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  occupied  nearly  all  the 
western  part  of  the  region  now  known  as  Cape  Colony,  are  here  still  numerous, 
constituting,  without  the  half-castes,  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population. 
Their  popular  name  appears  to  be  merely  a  term  of  contempt,  meaning 
"  stammerers,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  jabberers,"  imposed  on  them  by  the  early 
Dutch  and  Frisian  settlers,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  their  strange  and  unin- 
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folligilde  jnrgon.  Tii  llic  i'iirt»»u(  Imijpimjje  (»f  tlio  t;i)l<)iiy,  UiIh  iir,|Mlliiti(»ii  has 
bocn  furthrr  ri-flucofl  to  Ihe  final  syllublo,  "  Tots."  Thoy  liiivo  tlKdiiHclvcs  no 
gtmeml  name  for  tho  wholo  nice  ;  hut  the  term  Khoin  ("  Men  "),  wliicli  occurM 
in  several  of  tho  tribal  denominations,  has  been  extended  to  nil  of  them  colloo- 
tively,  and  the  HottentotH  now  eommonly  nill  themsclvoH,  or  nre  cnllod  l)y 
scientific  writers,  KhoY-khoin,  that  is,  "  Men  of  men,"  or  "  nu-n  "  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense. 

Altliough  much  taller  than  the  southtM-n  Huslnnen,  and  differinjj;  from  them  in 
their  relatively  higher  degree  of  social  cultun>,  tho  Hottontots  still  resemble  them 
in  many  respects.  They  have  the  same  dirty  yellowish  complexion  and  the 
same  elongated  shape  of  the  head,  while  tho  women  show  the  sumo,  or  rather  a 


Fig.  34.— fciouTa-Ai'iucAK  Uotte.mtot  TiuniiS  in  the  Middle  or  the  £iuute£ntu  Centubt. 
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more  decided,  tendency  towards  steatopygia,  or  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  Till  recently  they  used  the  same  bows  and  the  same 
poisoned  arrows  in  the  chase  and  tribal  warfare.  They  have  even  the  same 
musical  instruments,  delight  in  smearing  the  body  with  the  same  colours  end 
decorating  it  with  the  same  ornaments.  Lastly,  the  language  still  current  amongst 
those  who  have  not  already  laid  it  aside  for  English  or  Dutch  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  same  stock  as  that  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is,  however,  much  richer,  more 
pliant,  and  less  encumbered  with  har.«<h  sounds  and  uncouth  forms  of  expression.  It 
possesses  three  fully  inflected  numbers  and  grammatical  genders,  and  by  agglu- 
tinating its  monosyllabic  roots  is  even  able  to  express  abstract  conceptions,  as  well 
as  many  delicate  shades  of  sentiment  and  thought.  In  the  Bantu  tongues  w^ords 
are  strung  together  in  the  sentence  chiefly  by  means  of  prefixed  pronominal 
elements,  whereas  in  Hottentot  the  same  formative  particles  are  invariably 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  roots,  so  that  this  is  essentially  a  "  sufBxed-pronominal  " 
language.     It  is  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  dialects,  which  are  all 
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closely  related,  notwithstanding^  the  wide  area  over  which  are  Bcattered  the  various 
branches  of  this  ethnicul  family.  Those  spoken  by  the  Namaquas  appear  to  be 
most  free  from  foreign  influences. 

In  the  districts  where  the  Hottentots  have  become  assimilated  in  speech  and 
social  usages  to  thd  European  proletariate  classes,  they  dwell  in  the  so-called  m, 
or  hamlet,  which  the  Dutch  colonists  call  kraal  from  the  Portuguese  carral,  that  is, 
a  fold,  pen,  or  cattle  enclosure.  These  kraals  are  mere  collections  of  spherical 
or  semicircular  huts,  which  from  a  distance  present  the  appearance  of  huge  mush- 
rooms clusterii^r  in  circular  groups  on  the  grassy  plain.  They  are  constructed 
compactly  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain,  but  serve  no  purpose  except  as  a  shelter 
against  the  weather.  Their  occupants  cannot  even  stand  upright  in  them,  the 
ordinary  elevation  of  the  roof  not  exceeding  four  feet  four  inches. 

The  Hottentot  costume  consists  mainly  of  a  leathern  apron,  somewhat  larger  and 
more  ornamental  for  the  women  than  for  the  men,  and  a  sheepskin  cloak  worn  with 
the  woolly  side  in  or  out  according  to  the  season.  Amongst  the  rich  this  kaross, 
as  it  is  called,  is  embellished  round  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  embroidery  and 
fur  trimmings.  The  ordinary  diet  consists  for  the  most  part  of  milk  and  butter, 
meat  being  eaten  only  on  special  occasions.  But  when  they  decide  on  a  feast  of 
this  sort  they  gorge  themselves  to  repletion,  and  then  to  aid  digestion  roll  on  the 
ground  and  go  through  a  process  of  "  massage,"  On  their  hunting  or  foraging 
expeditions  they  provide  themselves  with  wallets  filled  with  meat,  first  dried  and 
then  powdered.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  tobacco  or  hemp  {dakJia),  the  smoke 
of  which  is  swallowed.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  either  to  punish  themselves 
for  some  fault  or  to  render  the  fates  propitious  to  their  supplications,  they  condemn 
themselves  to  abstain  from  these  narcotics  for  a  certain  period.  The  flesh  of  the 
hare,  ]>ig,  and  fowl  is  regarded  by  them  as  unclean. 

Till  recently  very  little  time  or  attention  was  paid  by  the  Kjttentots  to  the 
supernatural  world,  hence  observers  free  from  all  prejudice  on  this  subject  could 
frankly  assert  that  these  aborigines  had  no  religion  at  all.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
endowed  with  an  extremely  excitable  nervous  temperament,  thanks  to  which  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  have  often  succeeded  in  throwing  them  into  a  frenzy  of 
religious  excitement.  According  to  Bleek,  the  still  unconverted  pagan  Hottentots 
recognise  at  least  two  supreme  or  higher  beings,  one  of  whom  is  perhaps  a  per- 
sonification of  the  moon,  for  he  dies  and  revives  periodically.  Charms,  amulets, 
and  fetishes,  although  rare,  nevertheless  do  exist,  and  are  ae^sociated  for  the  most 
part  with  the  worship  of  the  dead. 

The  Hottentots  attribute  to  their  ancestry  great  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 
invoking  them  on  all  serious  occasions.  The  term  Tsu-Goab,  adopted  by  the 
missionaries  as  the  nearest  equivalent  of  the  Christian  "  God,"  is  probably  the 
name  of  some  hero  of  the  olden  time  handed  down  by  tradition.  Burials  are  per- 
formed with  much  solemnity,  and  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones,  are  raised  above  the 
tomb  of  the  dead,  who  is  usually  deposited  either  in  a  cave  or  by  preference  in  a 
porcupine's  luir.  Thanks  to  these  lofty  cairns  and  to  the  prepared  stone  imple- 
ments used  by  the  Hottentots,  explorers  have  been  able  to  follow  their  migrations 
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or  their  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  are  at  present 
occupied  by  Bantu  immigrants  from  the  north. 

Each  Hottentot  tribe  has  its  chief,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
possessions  and  Dutch  republics.  At  the  same  time  these  chiefs  enjoy  very  little 
power,  and  all  weighty  matters  are  debated  in  a  general  council  of  the  whole 
community.  In  these  discussions  even  the  young  men  take  part,  and  iheir  voice 
often  decides  the  pomt  at  issue.     But  in  the  European  settlement  all  political 

Fig.  36. — Hottentots,  Kafibs,  and  Be-Chuanab. 
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organisation  of  the  Hottentots  has  been  completely  abolished,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Cape  Colony  the  last  native  chief  was  deposed  in  1810  by  the  British  adminis 
tration  and  replaced  by  a  European  magistrate.  But  even  before  that  event  all 
the  aborigines  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  the  whites  were  no  better  than  slaves. 
They  were  subject  to  compulsory  registration  and  forcibly  employed  either  in  the 
wars  waged  against  their  own  kindred,  or  in  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works.     Hespect  for  their  rights  as  freemen  was  not  oflBcially  pro- 
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claimed  by  tlie  British  Government  till  the  year  1''28,  and  even  this  act  of  tardy 
justice  was  as  a  stumbling-block  to  a  large  section  of  the  colonists,  including  all 
the  Boers,  who  regarded  the  emancipation  of  the  despised  Hottentots  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  own  hereditary  privileges,  and  a  step  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
colony.  Many  even  preferred  to  quit  the  country  rather  than  continue  to  dwell 
by  the  side  of  their  former  serfs  now  officially  declared  their  equals. 

But  during  tlu-ir  one  hundred  and  fifty  years'  contact  with  the  whites  previous 
to  this  proclamntion  bow  many  Hottentot  tribes  had  already  been  exterminated, 
more  even  by  the  gun  than  by  small- pox !  What  has  become  of  the  Eoranas, 
WHO  had  their  camping  grounds  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  when  the  first  Euro- 
pean colonists  settled  in  the  countrj^  and  of  the  Gri-kwas  (Griquas),  who  encamped 
farther  north  near  St.  Helena  Bay?  Many  other  tribal  groups,  such  as  the 
Gauri,  San,  Atta,  Haisse,  Sussi,  Dama,  Dftn,  and  Shirigri,  have  also  disappeared, 
leaving  no  memory  behind  them  except  the  names  given  by  them  to  their  rivers 
and  mountains.  And  their  murderers  meantime  assumed  the  role  of  agents  of 
destiny,  almost  as  instruments  of  the  Divine  Will,  declaring  that  these  inferior 
races  were  foredoomed  to  destruction,  leaving  their  inheritance  to  "  the  chosen 
people  ! "  Even  now  the  opinion  prevails  that,  under  a  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  the  Khoi-khoins  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  But  the  wish 
is  here  "  father  to  the  thought,"  for  the  assumption  is  amply  refuted  by  the  official 
returns.  Doubtless  the  aborigines  seem  to  decrease,  but  only  through  the  effect  of 
an  optical  illusion  caused  by  the  fact  of  the  relatively  far  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
white  element.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  change  of  social  habits 
gradually  weans  the  natives  from  their  rude  ways,  drawing  them  within  the  circle 
of  more  refining  influence,  assimilating  them  in  garb  and  speech  to  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  to  whose  sentiments,  religious  views,  and  usages  they  daily  more 
adapt  themselves. 

Moreover,  a  large  number  of  these  aborigines,  still  refractory  to  the  ever- 
spreading  English  culture,  have  withdrawn  northwards,  thus  retracing  the  steps 
of  their  forefathers  when  they  descended  seawards  from  the  inland  regions,  borne 
along,  says  the  national  legend,  "  in  a  great  pannier."  In  Namaqualand,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Herero  territory,  these  Oerlams,  or  Hottentots  from  Cape  Colony, 
have  often  gained  the  political  predominance.  They  have  even  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  stream  of  Boer  immigration  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Humpata 
beyond  the  Cunene. 

At  present  organised  tribal  groups,  such  as  those  of  the  Haw-Kho'ins  and  Nama- 
quas,  Griquas,  and  Koranas,  ure  found  only  in  the  region  north  of  the  Orange 
River.  Those  residing  in  the  settled  European  districts,  .ilthough  henceforth  inter- 
mingled with  the  general  population,  are  nevertheless  still  classed  apart  in  the  census 
returns.  In  1798  the  four  districts  of  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Swellendara,  and 
Graaf-Reinet,  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  whole  of  the  colon\,  had  onlj' 
13,000  Hottentots  in  a  total  population  of  S'2,000.  But  in  ISO-'?  this  element  had 
increased  to  81,600  in  the  territory  of  Cape  Colony,  and  ten  years  later  it  num- 
bered no  less  than  98,500      Doubtless  most  of  these,  although  reckoned  as  true 
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Hottentots,  are  really  of  mixed  descent ;  but  to  them  may  also  be  added  the  86,540 
recognised  half-castes  returned  by  the  same  census. 

Those  settled  in  the  eastern  districts  are  for  the  most  part  Gonaquas  (Qona- 
kwa),  that  is  to  say,  "  Borderers,"  the  issue  of  crossings  with  the  Kafirs.  The 
Griquas  (Gri-kwa),  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  hiive  dwelt 
north  of  the  Orange,  are  most  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  "  Bastaards," 
a  name,  however,  which  they  themselves  accept  with  pride  as  testifying  to  their 
relationship  with  the  whites.  They  are  said  on  the  whole  to  resemble  their 
Hottentot  mothers  far  more  than  their  European  fathers.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  such  alliances  between  Boers  and  natives  have  been  legally  forbidden, 
their  tendency  being  gradually  to  absorb  the  white  in  the  yellow  element. 

In  no  African  region  have  the  Christian  missionaries  been  more  zealous  and 
more  successful  than  in  Cape  Colony.  So  early  as  the  year  1736  the  Moravian 
Brethren  were  already  at  work  in  the  midst  of  the  Hottentots,  and  since  then  some 
fifteen  other  religious  societies  have  sent  their  representatives  by  the  hundred  to 
evangelise  the  same  people,  as  well  as  their  Bushman  and  Bechuana  neighbours. 
At  present  nearly  200,000  natives  in  Cape  Colony,  and  about  350,000  in  the  whole 
of  Austral  Africa  south  of  the  Zumbese,  profess  the  Christian  religion.*  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European  element  will  certainly  have  the  result  of  increasing 
the  intermingling  of  the  races,  and  of  causing  a  continually  increasing  number  of 
half-breeds  to  be  classed  with  the  whites.  Thus  Cape  Colony  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  British  Australasian  possessions,  or  at  least  with  Tasmania,  where  the 
English  settlers  solved  the  native  question  by  the  simple  process  of  extermination. 
In  Austral  Africa  the  aborigines,  either  more  numerous  or  more  energetic,  have 
been  better  able  to  defend  themselves.  The  white  intruders  also,  arriving  at 
intervals  in  small  groups,  and  belonging  to  various  nations,  differing  in  origin, 
speech,  and  usages,  have  not  been  always  in  a  position  to  apply  themselves 
methodically,  like  those  of  Tasmania,  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  land.  During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  political  supremacy 
they  have  gradually  succeeded  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions so  far  as  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  the  original  masters  of  the  land,  even 
to  a  certain  extent  blending  with  them  in  a  new  nationality,  in  which  are  mingled 
the  white  elements  of  Europe  with  the  yellow  of  Africa. 

^  *  J.  Carljrle,  South  Afnca  and  xtt  Mxtiionary  Fields. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

The  Cape,  Griqualand  West,  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  Kafirland. 


APE  COLONY  extends  officially  over  an  area  more  than  double  as 
large  as  that  which  it  comprised  in  1870.  But  within  its  narrower 
limits,  as  defined  before  that  period,  it  constitutes  a  well-marked 
physical  region,  with  perfectly  distinct  geographical  and  historical 
outlines.  Occupying  the  entire  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  territory  has  for  its  natural  limits  the  ocean  and  the  course  of  the 
Orange  River  on  three  sides,  while  towards  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the 
Kafir  domain  by  the  little  river  Tees,  an  affluent  of  the  Orange,  and  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Indwe  and  Great  Kei,  which  flow  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  superficial  area 
is  about  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  France,  but  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
rapid  annual  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  still  forty  times  less  than  that  of  the 
same  region. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ensued  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  before  any  Europeans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permanent  fo(<ting  in 
the  country.  A  few  marines  landed  from  time  to  time,  but  soon  left  again.  In 
1620  the  English  even  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  King  James  I.,  but 
never  followed  up  this  act  by  any  practical  hteps.  Robben  Island,  in  Table  Bay, 
which  has  since  been  nearly  always  a  place  of  banishment  or  a  convict  station,  was 
also  occasionally  occupied  by  British  or  Portuguese  immigrants,  cither  free  settlers 
or  exiles. 

But  the  pioneers  of  colonisation  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  did 
not  present  themselves  till  16V2.  Van  Riebeck,  the  first  governor  sent  by  the 
"  Dutch  East  India  Company,"  landed  in  that  year  with  his  family  and  about  a 
hundred  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  Table  Idountain,  where  he  immediately  began  to 
build  a  fort.  The  first  humble  dwellings  were  grouped  on  the  site  where  now  rise 
the  buildings  of  Cape  Town,  and  their  occupants  began  forthwith  to  cultivate  a  few 
fields  and  garden  plots.  Despite  the  great  difficulties  attending  this  first  attempt 
the  Company  succeeded  in  its  main  object,  which  was  to  facilitate  the  re-victualling 
of  Dutch  vessels  plying  between  Holland  and  the  East  Indies.    The  military  station 
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was  gnuhmlly  friinsfonned  to  a  ooloniul  fiottlcinont,  un«l  so  enrly  an  10^)4  somo 
orphiiiiH  were  sent  out  from  Anistordmn  in  order  to  form  the  nueleus  of  a  poiisunt 
I)<)])ultttit)n.  Soldiers  and  sailors  left  the  service  in  order  to  till  the  land  as  free 
*'  bnrghers,"  on  the  condition  of  sollinjr  their  produce  directly  to  the  Oonii)any,  and 
abstaiuinn;  from  all  trading  relations  with  the  Hottentots.  Their  numbers  gradually 
increased,  and  the  rising  city  found  itself  in  due  course  encircled  by  numerous 
hamlets  and  farmsteads. 

In  somo  places  the  land  was  purchased,  because  the  squatters  felt  themselves 
still  too  weak  to  take  it  without  allowing  compensation.  But  once  strong  enough, 
they  simply  dispossessed  the  Hottentots,  or  even  seized  both  land  and  people,  com- 
pelling the  latter  to  work  as  slaves.  The  natives,  however,  hitherto  accustomed 
only  to  tend  their  herds,  and  unacquainted  with  husbandry,  could  afford  little  help 
to  the  Dutch  farmers  in  cultivating  their  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orange- groves. 
Hence  tl  ey  began  to  be  replaced  so  early  as  1058,  when  a  li.  shipment  of  Negn) 
slaves  Wits  consigned  to  the  Cape,  and  the  number  of  these  imported  slaves  soon 
exceeded  that  of  the  freemen  on  the  plantations.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was  the  same  in  Austral  Africa  as  in  the  tropical  regions.  Large  domains 
were  constituted  at  the  expense  of  the  small  freeholders,  the  whites  learnt  to  look 
upon  labour  as  dishonourable,  the  immigration  of  free  Europeans  took  place  very 
slowly,  and  the  progress  of  the  Colony  wjs  frequently  arrested  through  the  lack  of 
private  enterprise  and  industry.  The  importation  of  the  blacks,  however,  gradually 
fell  off  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1831  there  were  not  more  than  36,000  altogether  to  be  emancipated.  These  Negro 
freedmen  have  since  then  become  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  half-caato 
population. 

In  1G80,  that  is  to  say  twenty-eight  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers,  the  European  colony  comprised  six  hundred  souls,  with  the  officials 
and  the  soldiers  recruited  in  F  anders,  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  North  Europe. 
But  these  pioneers  were  soon  joined  by  a  fresh  ethnical  element.  Some  of  the 
French  Protestants,  in  seekino-  new  homes  after  the  Revdcation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  together  with  a  few  Waldenses  from  the  Piedmontese  Alpine  valleys, 
applied  to  the  Dutch  East  India'Compnny,  which  sent  them  to  its  new  possessions 
at  the  Cape.  Including  women  and  children  they  numbered  about  three  hundred, 
and  in  1687  and  1688  reached  the  colon;^,  where  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in 
the  upland  valleys  round  about  the  rising  cit)'.  Others  followed,  and  being  for  the 
most  part  brave,  energetic  persons,  who  had  faced  exile  and  all  manner  of  hard- 
ships for  conscience'  sake,  these  French  Huguenots  took  a  large  share  in  the 
development  of  the  Colony,  and  to  them  especially  is  due  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  vine-growing  in  South  Africa. 

The  local  annals  record  the  names  of  .ninety-five  French  families,  some  of 
which  have  disappeared,  whilst  others  have  assumed  Dutch  forms.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  Boers  are  still  proud  to  claim  Huguenot  descent,  and  the  map  of 
South  Africa,  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Limpopo  valley,  is  covered  with  topo- 
graphical names  perpetuating  their  migrations  northwards.    The  Boers  of  French 
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orij^iu  huv(f  iricrousod  at  ti  relatively  more  rapid  rate  than  the  others,  boouuso  they 
arrived  with  their  familieH,  whereas  most  of  the  Dutch,  beinjf  otHcials  aiul  soldiers, 
were  uu married,  and  formed  alliances  with  the  native  women.  From  them  are  for 
the  most  part  doHct-ndod  the  half-castes  still  known  as  Hastaards.  XevertholesH  the 
French  immigrants  were  not  Hufficiently  numerous  to  preserve  their  mother-tongue 
in  the  family  circle,  when,  after  17'J4,  its  public  use  in  the  churches  and  schools 
was  forbidden  by  order  of  the  Company.  La  Caille,  who  visited  the  colony  in 
1751,  met  oidy  very  few  Frenchmen  still  speaking  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
end  in  17H0  Levaillunt  found  one  only  who  still  roiru'mbored  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colony  gradually  spread  east- 
wards beyond  the  mountains.  This  movement  took  place  in  spite  o"  *he  Company 
itself,  which  desired  the  Capo  settlement  to  remain  nothing  but  a  port  of  call  and 
a  provisioning  station,  and  in  opposition  to  the  governors,  who,  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives,  wished  all  the  colonists  to  remain  directly  subject  to  their  control, 
and  enslaved  to  the  irksome  rules  of  a  severe  administration  and  absurd  routine. 
Edicts  were  fre(|uently  issued  forbidding  the  8(piatter>  to  quit  the  lands  that  had 
been  assigned  to  them  and  penetrate  farther  inland,  "  under  pain  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  even  death,  with  conBscation  of  their  property."  But  such  decrees  could 
not  be  enforced  in  the  absence  of  garrisons,  forts,  or  clearly  defined  frontiers 
towards  the  Hottentot  territory  ;  hence  the  Boers  continued  their  trekken — that  is 
their  onward  movement  from  station  to  station — with  their  families,  slaves,  and 
herds.  This  advance,  which  is  even  still  continued  away  to  the  north  beyond  the 
Cunene  river,  had  already  become  irresistible,  and  the  Cape  Government  was  soon 
compelled,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  pr  -claim  the  annexation  of  extensive  territories. 
In  1745  the  official  frontier  of  the  colony  was  the  Gamtoos  River,  but  in  1786  it^ 
limits  were  already  extended  to  the  Great  Fish  River.  It  had  thus  absorbed  the 
Hottentot  domain  and  reached  the  Kafir  country,  where  the  Boers,  themselves 
more  numerous  and  better  equipped  for  war,  also  came  into  collision  with  more 
compact  and  more  formidable  hostile  bands. 

But  the  British  Government  was  already  planning  the  conquest  of  Cape 
Colony,  that  central  station  on  the  ocean  highway  which  had  become  indispensable 
to  secure  for  the  East  India  Company  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  In  1780  an  English  fleet  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order 
to  surprise  the  fort  and  capture  its  garrison.  But  it  was  itself  surprised  by  a 
French  squadron  commanded  by  Suffren,  who,  after  defeatmg  the  English  near 
the  Cape  Verd  archipelago,  landed  two  thousand  French  troops  at  Simon's  Bay  to 
reinforce  their  Dutch  allies.  But  although  foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  took 
advantage  of  the  next  opportunity  in  1795,  when  the  French  revolutionists  having 
seized  Holland  the  Boers  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  proclaimed  their 
independence.  An  English  fleet  thereupon  again  sailed  for  the  Cape,  in  order  to 
restore  order  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  occupy  the  colony  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  England.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  political  adminis- 
tration in  Austral  Africa,  which  still  persists.  Apart  from  a  brief  interruption  of 
three  years,  caused  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Cupe  Colony  has  since  then  never 
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ceased  to  form  purt  of  the  Briii«li  Mmpire,  slowly  but  steudily  increuNiiig  from  year 
to  year  in  popululiori  and  pnmperity. 

When  the  country  passed  under  the  sway  of  l']njj;land,  it  eonttiiiied  alxmt 
twenty-tive  thouniiud  Kuropeuns,  wlio  held  abNolute  control  ov(  r  nearly  twenty 
thousand  Hottentot  serfs  and  thirty  thouwind  Negro  slaves.  All  the  'ohmists, 
whether  of  Dutch  or  French  descent,  regarded  themselves  as  collectively  forming  a 
single  nationality,  thanks  to  the  universal  adoption  uf  the  Dutch  language  as  the 
common  medium  of  intercourse.  Immigrants  of  English  speech  were  very  few  at 
first,  and  for  some  years  almost  the  only  Uritish  residents  in  the  country  were  the 
officials  and  military.  Neverth«des8  the  Knglish  governors  were  already  contem- 
plating the  denationalisation  of  the  J{o(ts,  and  so  early  as  1809  an  ofheial  procla- 
mation recommended  the  study  of  the  Enjlish  language  although  L)utch  was  still 
mainly  U8t>d  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  descendants  of  the  old  colonists  still  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
real  masters  of  the  land,  and  consequently  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  decrees 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  colonial  governors.  In  1815  they  even  broke 
into  open  revolt,  which,  however,  was  quelled  with  remorseless  severity.  No 
serious  attempts  were  made  to  promote  British  immigration  till  the  year  1820, 
when  subventions  began  to  be  voted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Nearly  ninety  thousand  persons  had  already  agreed  to  accept  allotments  of  the 
lands  successively  annexed  during  the  frontier  wars  with  the  Kafirs.  Out  of 
this  large  number  of  applicants  the  emigration  agents  made  choice  of  over  four 
thousand  colonists,  and  these  were  transported  by  the  Government,  at  the  public 
expense,  to  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Buy,  with  the  intention  of  settling  them  in 
the  interior,  round  about  Graham's  Town.  Notwithstanding  the  inexperience  of 
most  of  the  new  arrivals  in  agricultural  matters,  and  the  blunders  of  all  kinds 
inseparable  from  such  a  large  undertaking,  the  project  succeeded,  thanks  especially 
to  th-i  excellency  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  English  settle- 
ment increased  rapidly,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  bad  been 
originully  restricted. 

By  the  side  of  a  Dutch  Africa  in  the  west  there  was  thus  developed  an  English 
in  the  east,  which,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  Home  Government,  soon  became 
almost  as  powerful  as  its  rival,  and  which  it  was  often  proposed  to  constitute  a 
special  and  privileged  division.  Henceforth  the  two  languages  divided  the  terri- 
tory between  them,  and  the  colonial  administrators  naturally  strove  to  secure  the 
preponderance  for  their  own  kindred.  The  Dutch  rulers  had  interdicted  tbj 
official  use  of  French  ;  the  English  in  their  turn  prohibited,  or  at  least  discounte- 
nanced, the  use  of  Dutch.  In  1825  English  became  the  official  language  of  the 
administration,  and  in  1827  that  of  the  courts  of  justice.  But  later,  after  the 
constitution  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  speech  recovered 
the  legal  rights  and  status  of  their  tongue,  and  since  that  time  their  deputies 
make  use  of  this  idiom  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  in  the  Assembly. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  military  successes  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  have  given  a 
certain  political  ascendency  to  those  of  Cape  Colony  itself.     Hence  the  Afrikan- 
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ders,  thut  is  to  suy,  the  Kuroppim  niitivcs  of  Dutch  orifj^in,  who  in  Mouth  Africu 
numher  prohnhly  alx)ut  two-thirds  of  thin  clciiu'nt,  ure  oven  cahudiiting  on  the 
recovery  of  tiieir  former  (Kiliticul  iiwendoncy,  ull  the  more  thut  the  Hoer  women 
appear  on  the  whole  to  be  more  prulitic  than  their  Kngli.sli  HisterH.*  Although  at 
present  conHtitutinjj;  distinct  and  indcpemlent  [M>liticil  Hystems,  the  Dutcli  Afri- 
kundorfl,  nearly  all  related  by  ties  of  blood,  from  Table  Hay  to  the  Iiimpo|M>,  form 
a  large  family  group  posHessing  a  strong  M»>nse  of  national  cohesion.  It  was  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends  and  kindred  in  Capo  Colony,  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
valour  of  their  soldiers  or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Oladstonian  Administra- 
tion, that  secured  for  the  Trunsvaal  Hoers  the  recovery  of  their  political  indeijcn- 
dence. 

This  fttme  solidarity  of  sentiment  between  the  northern  and  southern  Afrikan- 
ders will  certainly  secure  full  recognition  of  their  just  claims  to  consideration, 
when  the  time  comes  for  giving  effect  to  the  scheme  now  being  matured  for  the 
fusion  of  all  the  liritish  and  Dutch  States  in  one  South  African  Dominion,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  England.  But  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
political  influence  of  the  Afrikander,  the  SDmowhat  rude  local  Dutch  dialect, 
although  far  more  widely  spread  amongst  the  aborigines,  is  yearly  losing  much  of 
its  relative  influence  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caj)e 
Colony.  This  point  has  been  made  more  and  more  evident,  since  the  middle  of 
the  century,  by  the  constantly  increasing  disparity  between  the  periorlical  publica- 
tions of  the  two  rival  languages.  In  the  year  1875  the  English  publications  were 
already  six  times  more  numerous  than  those  addressed  to  the  Dutch  rending  public. 
The  inevitable  result  must  be,  that  the  Afrikanders  will  at  first  become  bilingual,  and 
then  gradually  cease  to  speak  or  cultivate  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  no  longer 
of  any  use  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  people.  Effect  will  thus  be  given  to  the 
universal  tendency  of  dominant  races  to  absorb  fragmentary  or  discordant  ele- 
ments, which  here,  as  elsewhere,  must  ultimately  become  merged  in  a  single 
British  nationality,  one  in  speech,  social  usoges,  free  institutions,  and  intoUoctual 
culture. 

The  emigration  of  the  Boers  towards  the  northern  republics,  coinciding  with 
the  immigration  of  fresh  colonists  from  Great  Britain,  already  increased  for  a 
time  the  a'>cendency  of  the  British  element  in  the  territorj'  of  the  Cape.  The  great 
trek,  or  exodus,  of  the  Boers  towards  the  regions  stretching  north  of  the  Orange 
River  began  about  the  year  1834,  that  is,  when  slavery  was  officially  abolished  in 
the  English  posses-ions.  Deprived  of  the  labour  of  their  black  slaves,  compen- 
sation for  whom  was  allowed  at  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  their  market  value, 
the  Dutch  peasantry  directed  their  steps  towards  the  norihern  solitudes,  where 
they  hoped  to  rule,  without  let  or  hindrance,  over  their  "  live  stock  "  of  men  and 
beasts.  Many  thousands  settled  in  the  Gamtoos  and  Great  Fish  River  basins, 
voluntarily  forsook  extensive  tracts  of  pasture  and  arable  lands,  which  after  their 
departure  were  occupied  bj'  English  settlers. 

But  towards  the  eastern  frontier  these  settlers  had  themselves  to  contend  with 

•  Von  Hubner,  Aorosi  the  British  Empire. 
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tlioir  Kafir  m«if^hl)our8,  whoHo  dotntiiti  flicy  woro  ^riuluiilly  I'licrnuchi'nj?  upon.  On 
both  Hi(U)H  iji'tuliitorv  cxpoditiouM  and  cuttlo-liflinjj;  raidn  wi-ro  iuctisHunt  ;  but 
towards  tho  close  of  IH.'H,  the  your  of  the  pn-ut  frok,  llioso  troubles  broke  out 
into  a  fjenoral  war.  The  EngliMh  were  not  |)i«'i)ire(l  for  the  organined  attaek  of  u 
whole  nation.  In  the  eourMe  of  a  f«nv  weekn  all  the  eastern  l)order  lands  were 
overrun,  the  farinsleads  jyiven  to  the  flamcM,  the  lierdH  captured  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thouH!ind,  and  all  the  squatterH  tuthor  driven  west  or 
ovortukou  and  mussucrod.     (Jovcruor  d' Urban  thereupon  sunuuuued  uU  uvuilable 

Fig.  36. — AB0BiniNK8  and  CotoMim. 
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forces,  and  fell  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  invaders.  A  terrible  retribution  over- 
took them,  and  a  new  strip  of  t,., .;,  ory  was  annexed  to  the  colony.  Nevertheless 
the  natives  had  on  many  occasionii  been  treated  with  such  flagrant  injustice  that 
the  British  Minister,  jaelding  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  refused  to  sanction 
the  repressive  and  other  ir. asures  adopted  bj*  the  Colonial  Government.  With  a 
candour  rare  in  the  hi'  cory  of  Cabinet  administration,  he  even  declared  that  the 
Kafirs  had  ample  justification  for  their  conduct  during  the  war,  that  they  were  in 
their  perfec'  right  in  endeavouring  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  procuring  by  force  the  reparation  they  ^ere  unable  to  obtain  by 
other  means,  and  that  the  conquered,  not  the  conquerors,  e?  e  in  the  right  in  the 
first  instance. 
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The  territory  taken  from  the  Kafirs  was  accordingly  restored  to  them,  but  only 
for  a  time.  The  policy  of  encroachment,  incursions,  cattle-lifting,  seizure  of 
pasturages  and  arable  lands,  was  resumed  in  the  debatable  border  countiy,  and  in 
184G  the  war  broke  out  again  owing  to  some  sanguinary  deeds  connected  with  the 
theft  of  an  axe.  This  "  war  of  the  axe,"  as  it  was  called,  began  badly  for  the 
colonists  ;  but  after  two  years  of  cjmpjigns,  battles,  and  massacres,  the  native 
tribes  were  compelled  to  sue  for  mercy,  wliich  brought  about  a  fresh  rectification 
of  the  frontier.  The  British  territory  was  enlarged  by  thy  annexation  of  the 
district,  some  120  miles  broad,  which  lies  between  the  Grjat  Fish  River  and  the 
Kei.      Nevertheless,  the  eastern  part  of  this  new  acquisition,  to  the  west  of  the 


Fig.  37. — SuccESSiVB  Beitish  Annexations  in  South  Ai-bica. 
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Eeiskamma,  was  provisionally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  British  Government.  But  the  truce  lasted  only  two  years.  In  1850  the 
military  stations  established  along  the  frontier  were  attacked  by  the  Kafirs,  in 
consequence  of  an  outrage  committed  at  a  'native  burial  by  the  English  soldiers. 
These  were  at  first  compelled  to  evacuate  the  contested  territory,  and  it  took 
two  years  more  of  fierce  warfare  before  the  claims  of  England  could  be  enforced. 
But  henceforth  all  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  became  impos- 
sible. ,        ■  . 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
any  nation.  Feeling  themselves  powerless  to  prevail  by  natural  means  over  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  the  Kafiis,  seized  by  a  sort  of  collective  folly,  fancied 
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they  might  succeed  by  the  aid  of  the  supernatural.  The  arms  of  the  living  being 
impotent,  they  thought  they  could  rrly  on  those  of  the  doad.  Mhlakaza,  a  native 
prophet,  traversed  the  land,  announcing  to  his  Ama-Khosa  fellow-tribesmen  that 
the  time  was  drawing  near  when  all  their  departed  warriors,  all  the  renowned 
heroes  of  their  legendary  history,  would  rise  from  the  grave,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  on  that  grand  occasion  be  transfigured,  and  again  become  young, 
beautiful,  strong,  and  invincible.  But  in  order  to  prepare  for  victory  they  were 
required  to  give  a  proof  of  their  unshaken  faith  by  sacrificing  all  they  possessed 
except  their  arms.  They  had  to  slaughter  their  cattle,  burn  their  granaries,  let 
their  fields  lie  fallow,  and  strip  themselves  of  everything,  awaiting  the  hour  of  the 
signal  to  rise.  Then  the  slaughtered  herds  would  suddenly  reappear,  but  finer 
and  more  numerous  than  ever,  and  the  pLins  would  be  covered  by  magnificent 
crops. 

Most  of  the  Ama-Khosas  had  implicit  faith  in  the  words  of  the  prophet.  They 
slew  their  cattle  and  fired  their  stores  of  corn,  while  at  the  same  time  preparing 
vast  pens  and  barns  for  their  future  treasures.  Thousands  of  these  deluded 
victims,  twenty-five  thousand  according  to  some  writers,  fifty  thousand,  or  one 
third  of  the  Ama-Khosa  nation,  according  to  others,  actually  perished  of  inanition 
while  awaiting  the  promised  day  of  redemption.  But  that  day  never  came,  and 
then  despair  took  possession  of  the  survivors.  Their  bravest  warriors  became 
crest-fallen  mendicants,  and  their  love  of  freedom,  their  very  manhood,  was 
broken  for  ever.  Soon  the  depopulated  land  invited  fresh  occupants,  and  the 
Cape  Government  introduced  over  two  thousand  German  immigrants  into  the 
vacant  territory,  which  was  now  definitely  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  as  far  as  the 
river  Kei.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  conquest  has  never  been  seriously 
arrested ;  only  the  annexations,  which  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty,  were 
henceforth  peacefully  effected  by  administrative  measures.  A  simple  Order  in 
Council  sufficed  to  effect  vast  political  changes.  r    . 


^  :-  Topography  OF  Cape  Colony. 

Cape  Town,  capital  of  the  Colony  and  of  all  South  Africa,  is  the  oldest  city 
founded  by  Europeans  south  of  Benguella.  But  without  having  yet  become  a  very 
large  place,  it  has  long  outstripped  in  size  and  importance  the  towns  previously 
founded  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  West  African  seaboard.  Seen  from  the  water 
Cape  Town  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  thanks  to  the  superb  amphitheatre 
of  hills  encircling  it,  and  especially  to  the  striking  aspect  of  Table  Mountain,  which 
forms  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape. 

West,  of  the  city  the  promontory  of  the  lion  Mountain  projects  far  seawards, 
sheltering  the  roadstead  from  the  heavy  swell  rolling  in  from  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Here  are  constructed  the  pier,  the  quays,  and  other  harbour  works,  and  here  lies  the 
spacious  basin  which  affords  ample  accommodation  for  the  shipping.  The  city, 
disposed  in  regular  squares  by  broad  thoroughfares,  slopes  gently  towards  the  roots  of 
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the  mountuin,  while  the  first  heights  are  dotted  over  with  pleasant  villas  and  detached 
residences.  Eastwards,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  which  was  formerly  a 
mora»s  on  which  the  first  settlers  erected  their  little  stronghold,  now  stand  the  low 
buildings  of  the  "  Castle,"  property  of  the  Engliish  Government  and  symbol 
of  British  supremacy  in  Austral  Africa.  Still  farther  east  the  bay  is  skirted  by  a 
suburban  district  which  stretches  as  far  as  the  broad  estuary  of  the  tortuoue  Salt 


River.  The  city  is  everywhere  encircled  by  fine  gardens  and  parks,  which  pene- 
trate into  the  glens  of  the  mountain.  In  1887  a  beginning  was  made  with  a 
system  of  defensive  works,  which  are  intended  to  convert  the  stronghold  of'Cape 
Town  into  a  second  Gibraltar. 

In  the   hands   of   its   English    masters    Cape    Town  has  preserved  but  few 
reminiscences  of  the  Dutch  epoch.     The  chief,  thoroughfare  is  no  longer  supple- 
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mented  by  a  canal  lined  with  trees,  like  the  avenues  of  Amsterdam.  Nevertheless 
the  features,  speech,  and  family  names  of  about  one-half  of  the  European  inha- 
bitants betray  their  Dutch  origin.  Intermingled  with  the  white  population  are 
peoples  of  every  shade,  blacks  descended  from  old  Negro  slaves,  Hottentots,  Kafirs, 
Malays,  presenting  every  transition  from  dark  brown  and  black  to  brick  red  and 
yellow,  besides  greyish  Bastaards  and  bronze  or  swarthy  lialf-caste  immigrants  from 
St.  Helena.  Amongst  the  Malays,  descendants  of  the  servile  class  formerly 
introduced  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  some  still  wear  the  turban 
and  long  flowing  garments.  Thus  are  distinguished  the  Haji,  or  Mecca  pilgrims, 
who  look  with  scorn  on  the  multitude  of  "  infidels,"  regarding  all  alike  of  whatever 
race  as  mere  "  Kafirs." 

Constituting  the  chief  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  civilisation  throughout  Austral 
Africa,  Cape  Town  is  endowed  with  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
including  a  museum,  a  A'a'luable  library  with  a  complete  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  colony,  besides  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  botanio 
garden  nearly  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  where  may  bo  seen  specimens  of  all  the 
native  flora  and  thousands  of  exotics.  Owing  to  its  position  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent,  Cape  Town  is  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  for  geodetic  studies.  So  eurly  as  1685  the 
French  astronomers  erected  on  this  spot  a  temporary  post  for  the  observation  of 
the  southern  constellations.  In  1751  La  Cuille  here  carried  out  his  memorable 
researches  for  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  and  for  determining 
the  lunar  parallax.  These  studies  were  resumed  by  the  English  astronomers  in 
1772,  at  the  time  of  Cook's  second  expedition.  At  the  Cape  Observatory,  Maclear 
and  Herschell  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  of  the  Antarctic  heavens,  and  at 
present  the  preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  triangulation  of  the  coast- 
lands  on  the  plateaux  of  the  Karroos  and  beyond  the  Orange  in  Bechuanalaud  and 
thence  to  the  Zambese.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  eminent  astronomer,  Mr.  Gill, 
thus  gradually  to  secure  the  measurement  of  the  meridian  of  Africa  from  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
present  Observatory,  already  so  rich  in  scientific  memories,  is  situated  at  Moivbray, 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  capital. 

Although  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony  and 
the  Dutch  republics,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  over  the  other  seaports  of  lying 
nearest  to  Europe,  Cape  Town  is  not  the  chief  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of  South 
Africa.  In  this  respect  it  is  fur  surpassed  by  Port  Elizabeth,  the  flourishing 
emporium  on  Algoa  Bay,  which  at  the  middle  of  the  present  century  was  still  a 
mere  group  of  hovels,  but  which  is  conveniently  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  most  productive  agricultural  districts,  and  at  the  seaward  terminus  of  the 
shortest  routes  leading  to  the  diamond  and  gold  fields  of  the  interior.  Neverthe- 
less, Cape  Town,  thanks  to  its  comparatively  large  population,  to  its  position  as 
political  capital,  and  to  the  advantages  of  its  harbour,  has  maintained  a  high  place 
amongst  the  African  seaports.  Here  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  wool,  as  well 
as  the  choicest  South  African  wines,  grown  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Table  Mountain. 
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Amid  the  surrounding  vallpvK  are  scattered  numerous  suburban  residences  and 
rural  hamlets  chiefly  occ^upied  by  the  wealthy  traders  and  officials,  who  seldom 
visit  the  capital  except  for  business  purposes.  In  summer  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
white  population  with  their  domestic  serviints  betake  themselves  to  the  watering- 
places  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  at  this  season  the  traffic  on  the  suburban 
railways  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  movement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
European  cities.  North  of  Cape  Town  lies  the  village  of  Sea-point  with  its  villas 
fringing  the  surf-beaten  beach.  Eastwards  the  capital  is  continued  by  a  succession 
of  hamlets  encircling  the  Devil's  Peak  and  stretching  away  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
in  the  direction  of  the  Iia/k  Bay  seaside  resort. 

In  the  charming  valley  which  connects  the  two  bays,  and  which  is  flanked  on 
the  west  by  the  superb  rocky  walls  of  Table  Mountain,  lies  the  picturesque  little 
village  of  Wijnberg,  a  delightful  group  of  residences  nestling  in  the  shade  of  oaks 
and  pine  groves.  In  the  neighbourhood  but  more  to  the  south  is  the  estate  of 
CoHstantia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  most  esteemed  vintage  in  South  Africa. 
Towards  the  south  are  seen  the  irregular  outlines  of  False  Bay,  one  of  whose  western 
inlets,  Simon's  Bay,  reflects  in  its  clear  waters  the  settlement  of  Simon's  Town,  a 
naval  station  with  warehouses  and  fortified  arsenal,  which  the  British  Government 
has  maintained  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Simon's  Town  occupies  one 
of  the  finest  sites  in  Austral  Africa  on  the  sickle-shaped  headland,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  lighthouse  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  few  other  groups  of  habitations  belonging  to  the  district  of  Cape  Town  are 
scattered  amid  the  glens  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  eastern 
horizon  of  Table  Bay.  Stellenhosch,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  is 
next  to  the  capital  itself  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  colony.  In  the  vicinity,  and 
especially  in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  still  known  as  the  Fransche  Hoek,  or  "  French 
Quarter,"  most  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  established  themselves  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  "  Athens  "  of  South  Africa  has  always  been  a 
centre  of  intellectual  progress.  Paarl,  a  village  which  straggles  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  along  the  highway  at  the  foot  of  the  Draken-steen  hills,  also  dates 
from  the  early  days  of  colonisation.  The  gardens,  orang9- groves,  and  woodlands 
encircling  this  "  Pearl,"  as  it  is  called,  from  a  bloc';  of  granite  surmounting  a  rocky 
pedestal  like  a  gem  on  a  diadem,  rendel*  it  a  charming  retreat  during  the  summer 
months.  The  surrounding  country  forms  the  most  extensive  wine-growing  district 
in  Cape  Colony. 

Farther  north  lies  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Wellington,  beyond  which  the 
railway  penetrating  inland  describes  a  great  bend  round  to  the  east,  passing  through 
a  depression  in  the  Atlantic  coast  range  into  the  valley  of  the  Breede  River,  which 
flows  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Paari  and  Wellington  lie  in  the  upper  bas'n  of  the 
Great  Berg,  which,  after  collecting  numerous  affluents  from  the  fertile  districts  of 
Tulbagh  and  the  "  Twenty-four  Rivers,"  reaches  the  Atlantic  at  St.  Helena  Bay. 
South  of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  this  storm-tossed  gulf, 
lies  the  bay  or  landlocked  inlet  of  Saldanha,  so  called  from  a  Portuguese  admiral 
whose  name  was  formerly  applied  to  Table  Bay.     It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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this  basin  that  Vasco  de  Gama  was  wounded  by  the  Hottentots  in  ]497,  and 
Francisco  d' Almeida  massacred  with  all  his  followers  in  1508.  The  bay,  which 
is  of  easy  access,  is  very  deep,  and  is  broken  into  several  secondary  basins,  sheltered 
by  intervening  granite  headlands,  and  presenting  excellent  anchorage  to  shipping. 
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Fig.  39.— SALDAiniA  Bat. 
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Yet  this  admirable  haven,  which  the  Dutch  had  made  their  chief  naval  station  and 
the  centre  of  the  postal  communications  between  the  United  Provinces  and  their 
East  Indian  possessions,  has  now  been  almost  abandoned.  Little  is  seen  on  its 
deserted  shores  beyond  a  few  isolated  farmsteads  and  fishing  stations.  lu  the 
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vicinity  there  is  not  a  single  villige,  and  Mnlmeshurif,  the  nearest  town,  lies  over 
.30  miles  to  the  south-east,  in  a  fertile  wheat-growing  inland  district.  The  supe- 
rior attractions  of  the  capital  have  withdrawn  all  traffic  from  Saldunha  Bay. 

North  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Berg,  the  mostly  barren  and  arid  plains  stretch- 
ing northwards  to  Little  Numaqualand  are  very  thinly  peopled.  Even  the  capitals 
of  districts,  Piqiwtbcrg,  Clanirilliam,  the  "furnace  "  of  the  Cape,  and  CaMnia,  are 
mere  villages,  where  the  stock-breeders  of  the  surrounding  pasturages  come  to 
renew  their  supply  of  provisions.  Calvinia,  standing  over  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  an  upland  valley  between  the  Ilantam  and  Boggeveld  ranges,  is  still 
connected  by  a  good  highway  with  the  civilised  regions  of  the  Cape.  But  farther 
north  stretch  the  vast  solitudes  of  Bushmanland,  whose  only  inhabitants  are  a 
few  groups  of  Suns  scattered  round  the  lagoons.  The  district  of  Little  Namaqua- 
land,  which  occupies  the  north-west  corner  of  Cape  Colony,  between  the' Atlantic 
and  the  course  of  the  Lower  Orange,  would  also  be  left  to  the  aboriginal  popida- 
tions  but  for  the  great  abundance  of  copper  ores  in  the  hilly  districts.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vogel-Klip  ("Bird-Cliff"),  the  culminating  point  of  these 
highlan.ls  (3,400  feet),  an  English  company  owning  a  territory  135,000  acres  in 
extent  has  been  working  the  "  inexhaustible  "  mines  of  Ookiep  since  the  year  1863. 
This  source  alone  has  yielded  an  annual  supply  of  from  ten  lo  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  ores  containing  about  three  tenths  of  pure  copper,  more  fusible  than  that  of  Chili. 
The  great  pit,  already  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  600  feet,  has  reached  formations  still 
more  productive  than  those  of  the  surface.  The  mines  are  worked  by  several  hun- 
dred natives,  Hottentots  and  Hereros,  under  the  direction  of  English  engineers 
from  Corn  wall  and  Germans  from  Thuringia.  Although  lying  3,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  Ookiep  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  horse  or  mule  railway  90  miles 
long.  The  little  haven  of  Fort  Nolloth,  where  the  ore  is  shipped,  was  formerly 
much  frequented  by  American  whalers.  ^ 

East  of  the  Cape  and  of  False  Bay  the  territory  stretching  south  of  the  coast 
range  towards  Cape  Agulhas,  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  a  region  of 
pasture-lands  containing  only  two  unimportant  little  towns,  Caledon  and  BredaS' 
itoi'p.  But  the  basin  of  the  Breede  River  is  more  thickly  peopled,  thanks  to  the 
greater  abundance  of  its  rainfall.  Worcester,  capital  of  the  Upper  Valley,  whose 
headstreams  have  their  source  to  the  north  of  the  coast  range,  lies  on  the  main 
line  connecting  Cape  Town  with  Kimberley,  and  here  the  rail\yay  begins  fo  ascend 
in  order  to  reach  the  inland  plateaux.  Penetrating  through  a  lateral  valley 
traversed  by  the  river  Hex  ("Witch  River  "),  it  rises  by  a  series  of  curves  to  the 
crest  of  tha  terraces  which  skirt  the  plains  of  Worcester.  Here  it  attains  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet,  and  reaches  its  highest  point  (3,600  feet)  74  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Worcester.  A  copious  thermal  spring  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place,  and  lower  down  the  Breede  flows  successively  by  the  towns  of  Robertson 
and  Sicellendam,  the  latter  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  colony,  having  been 
founded  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Avenues  of  oaks 
radiate  in  various  directions  from  the  town  towards  the  kloofs  or  wild  gorges 
which  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.      Ihe  village  of  Port  Beaufort, 
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situated  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Ilrwde,  above  the  bar,  is  visited  by  a  few  Hinall 
coasting  vensels.  But  of  all  the  havens  officially  opened  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  colony,  Port  Beaufort  is  the  least  frequented. 

The  extensive  basin  of  the  Oaurits,  which  follows  to  the  cast  of  the  Breede 
Valley,  contains  several  of  the  secondary  towns  of  Cape  Colony.  liraiiforf  IVexf, 
the  chief  station  on  the  railway  between  the  Cape  and  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  stands  at  an  altitude  of  2,960  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  gardens  are 
watered  by  the  farthest  headstreams  of  the  Gaurits,  flowing  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Nieuwe-veld.  The  village  of  Prince  Albert,  in  the  arid  region  of 
the  Great  Karroo,  lies  also  on  one  of  the  upper  afHuents  of  the  Gaurits.     Farther 
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south,  and  on  tributaries  of  the  same  river,  He  the  towns  of  Ladt/smith  and  Oudt- 
shoorn,  both  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Zwarte-bergen,  or  "  Black  Mountains." 
Oudtshoorn  is  noted  for  its  tobicco,  which  grows  on  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the 
colony,  a  soil  still  unexhausted  after  a  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted  tillage. 
North  of  this  place,  in  an  upland  lateral  valley,  are  situated  the  caves  of  Cango, 
stalactite  grottoes  that  have  not  yet  been  entirely  explored,  although  surveyed  for 
a  distance  of  over  2,000  yards  from  the  entrance.  .  - 

There  are  neither  towns  nor  even  large  villages  on  the  lower  Gaurits,  which 
in  this  part  of  its  course  winds  between  narrow  rocky  gorges.  Riversdale,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  the  rich  grazing-grounds  of  the  Grasveld,  is  situated  some  30 
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miles  to  the  west  of  the  main  stream,  in  a  valley  whose  wati-rs  flow  directly  to  the 
sea.  Aliwal  South,  the  maritime  port  of  this  pastoial  region,  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  AIoHsid  Bay,  at  the  root  of  the  rocky  headland  of  Cupo  St.  lilaise,  by 
which  it  is  sheltered  from  the  fierce  southern  winds.  Aliwal  South  does  u  con- 
sidoruhlo  import  and  export  trade,  ranking  fourth  in  this  respect  amongst  the 
colonial  seiiports. 

Farther  east  along  the  seaboard  follow  several  little  towns,  all  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  coast  range,  which  Trollope  compares  to  the  Western  Pyreuoes,  and 
which,  according  to  this  writer,  presents  the  finest  sites  in  the  whole  of  Austral 
Africa.  Here  the  pleasant  little  town  of  George  is  embowered  in  verdure  ;  Melrille 
is  mirrored  in  the  auriferous  waters  of  the  Knysna,  which  flows  from  the  forest- clad 
Uteniqua  Hills,  and  reaches  the  soa  through  a  deep  estuary  accessible  to  large 
vessels ;  IlnnmnHlorp  occupies  a  picturesque  position  in  an  amphitheatre  of  thickly 
wooded  heights.  Uniomlale  and  Willow  more,  the  two  chief  places  in  the  district, 
are  both  situated  in  romantic  valleys  on  the  northern  or  inland  side  of  the  coast 
ranges.  Farther  north,  in  the  arid  zone  of  the  Karroo,  but  still  on  the  slope 
draining  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  two  administrative  centres  are  Aberdven  and 
Murrni/Hhurg. 

The  bauin  of  the  Sunday  River,  although  one  of  the  least  extensive,  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  in  the  colony.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to 
its  position  in  the  relatively  moist  zone  facing  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to 
the  two  trade  routes  traversing  it,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  Orange  River  and 
the  Dutch  republics,  the  other  towards  the  territory  of  the  Kaiirs.  Here  Oraaf- 
Reinet,  a  Dutch  settlement,  over  a  hundred  years  old,  is  laid  out  like  a  chessboard 
about  the  he:ulwaters  of  the  river,  which  here  ramifies  into  several  branches 
flowing  through  the  surrounding  fields  and  gardens.  To  the  contrast  presented 
by  this  smiling  vuUoy  with  the  arid  plateaux  to  the  west,  Graaf-Reinet  is  indebted 
for  its  title  of  "  Gem  of  the  Desert." 

As  indicated  by  their  names,  Jansenville  and  XTifenhnge,  which  follow  to  the 
south  along  the  road  to  Port  Elizabeth,  were  founded  by  the  Dutch.  But  Uiten- 
hage  has  completely  acquired  the  aspect  of  an  English  settlement  since  the  year 
1820,  when  it  received  a  large  number  of  British  colonists.  Of  late  years  it  has 
become  a  favourite  place  of  residence  for  traders  and  dealers  who  have  retired 
from  business,  and  on  festive  occasions  it  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  who  delight  in  the  shady  walks  by  its  running  waters.  But  Uitenhage 
is  also  an  industrial  centre.  In  the  numerous  little  mills  scattered  amid  the 
surrounding  glens,  busy  hands,  nearly  all  Kafirs,  are  employed  in  cleansing  by 
machinery  the  enormous  quantities  of  wool  brought  from  the  extensive  sheep 
farms  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  colony. 

Port  Elizahdh,  which  lies  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fitenhage,  on  the  west 
side  of  Algoa  Bay,  although  dating  only  from  the  year  1820,  has  already  become 
the  most  animated  seaport  in  the  whole  of  So\ith  Africa.  Within  a  single  genera- 
tion it  outstripped  Cape  Town  in  commercial  importance,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  of  its  open  roadstead  compared  with  the  more  favourable  position 
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of  Tublc  Buy.  Few  siiiliiig  vcast'Is,  liowevor,  vcnturo  to  visit  its  port,  and  lU'iirlv 
all  its  trudo  is  carried  on  by  Htoumers,  iiiuny  of  which  suil  directly  for  Kiif^luiid 
without  even  culling  ut  Ciiix'  Towti.  It  is  still  inferior  in  populution  to  the  capital, 
but  boasts  of  iMjssessinj,'  finer  buildings,  of  b;'iiig  better  administered  and  more 
abundantly  provided  with  the  resources  of  modern  civilisation.  In  the  colony  it 
18  prc-euiiueutly  the  English  city,  uud  ou  the  least  occasion  its  iuhabiiants  make 
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it  a  point  of  honour  to  display  their  loyalty  for  the  mother  country  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner.  .  ,; 

Port  Elizabeth  covers  a  considerable  space  on  a  gently  sloping  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  its  main  thoroughfare  runs  for  nearly  3  miles  parallel  with  the 
beach.  Its  growing  suburbs  stretch  along  the  roads  leading  inland,  while  beyond 
the  upper  town  a  bare  plateau  is  covered  by  the  tents  of  the  "  location,"  or  native 
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quarter,  inhivbitorl  cliicfly  by  Kiifirs,  tomporarv  imniijifriinfR  who  Hook  cmploymont 
iiiiH)n^;st  the  sliippinp;  and  on  tlie  harbour  worl-s.  Till  recently  sufferinji;  from  a 
dearth  of  water,  I'ort  Klizaboth  was  iinabht  to  maintain  any  garden  iiloth  about 
itH  vilhiH.  But  an  aquedu<;t  ulmut  •'{()  miles  long  now  bringH  <  r'.'iuu';  supply, 
thanks  to  whi(!h  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure  already  elotlum  thfc  ■:'.(■•:'.  '^^ho 
botanic  garden  has  aHsunicd  a  niagniK(;ent  uBpeet,  and  umbrag*  ..•  parktands 
ctmtrast  by  their  bright  foliage  with  the  pateli(>H  of  parched  herbage  vi/;l)le 
wherever  th(^  irrigating  waters  are  uiuivailuble. 

The  tradi!  of  Port  Eli/ubeth,  which  in  recent  years  has  suffered  much  from 
reckless  specMilation,  consists  for  the  most  part  in  wool  and  ostrich  plumes, 
forwarded  in  exchange  for  English  manufat^tured  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  road- 
stead of  Algoa  Hay  is  sheltered  in  the  ne'ghbourhood  of  the  town  by  the  extremity 
of  the  headland  which  still  bears  the  I'urtuguese  name  of  CajHJ  Recife.  But 
during  the  suuimor  months,  from  October  to  April,  when  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern winds  normally  prevail,  th<>  surf  beats  furiously  on  the  beach,  endangering 
the  vessels  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  The  breakwater,  little  over  300 
yards  long,  affords  shelter  only  to  the  smaller  craft  of  light  draught.  A  few  islets 
and  roofs  are  scattered  over  the  bay  ;  Santa-Cruz,  one  of  those  islands,  over  which 
hover  clouds  of  aquatic  birds,  was  visited  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  during  his 
memorable  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
(^n  this  spot,  the  first  ever  toui^hed  by  a  European  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  he  erected  the  pillar  of  Sum  Gregorio,  to  indicate  that  he  had 
occupied  it  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Santa-Cruz  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Fountain  Rock,  from  two  springs  welling  up  on  the  surface. 

Port  Elizabeth  communicates  with  the  interior  by  means  of  two  roilways,  one 
running  to  Graaf-Reinet,  the  other  a  far  more  important  line,  which  branches  off 
in  one  direction  towards  the  regions  beyond  the  Orange  River,  in  another  towards 
Graham's  Town  and  Katirland.  Although  smaller  and  of  less  commercial  import- 
ance than  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town  takes  precedence  as  the  chief  political 
centre  eist  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  principal 
administrative,  judicial,  and  religious  authorities  of  the  eastern  districts,  and 
Graham's  Town  was  already  indicated  as  the  future  metropolis  of  the  confederate 
states  in  the  year  1878,  when  the  question  was  first  seriously  mooted  of  consoli- 
dating the  power  of  the  mother  country  by  uniting  the  British  colonies  and 
Dutch  republics  in  a  single  dominion.  But  this  ambitious  town  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  even  from  any  large  river.  It 
stands  1740  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  cirque  surrounded  by  bare  escarpments;  but 
the  general  lack  of  large  vegetation  has  been  relieved  by  planting  trees  along  all 
the  avenues  of  the  city.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built,  cheerful  place,  and  thanks  to  the 
moderate  summer  heats  and  generally  equable  climate  of  the  district,  is  distin- 
guished for  its  salubrity  even  amongst  the  colonial  towns,  most  of  which  are  so 
highly  favoured  in  this  respect.  Hence  many  invalids  settle  here  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  their  health,  or  at  least  prolonging  their  days.  :  ;-   :  "     ;:.=  ';'• 

Pounded  in  1812,  Graham's  Town  continued  to  be  an  obscure  provincial  town 
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till  the  epoch  of  the  great  English  immigration  in  1820,  when  it  became  the  chief 
centre  of  the  operations  in  the  Kafir  wars,  often  serving  as  a  pluce  of  refuge  for 
the  colonists  settled  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Now  it  is  no  longer  threatened  by 
hostile  natives,  its  barracks  have  been  abandoned  by  the  military  and  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  civil  administration,  and  the  Kafirs  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
become  peaceful  labourers  or  industrious  artisans.  The  white  population  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  district,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  of  British  descent, 
were  formerly  occupied  chiefly  with  sheep-farming  But  the  region  known  as  the 
Zuur-veld  only  produces  a  sour  grass  which  is  badly  suited  for  sheep,  and  these 
have  consequently  in  many  districts  been  replaced  by  ostriches.  Here  ostrich- 
farming  and  the  preparation  of  the  feathers  for  the  European  market  have 
succeeded  better  than  in  any  other  place  where  this  industry  has  been  established. 

Hitherto  dependent  on  Port  Elizabeth  for  its  foreign  trade,  Graham's  Town 
has  recently  endeavoured '  to  secure  an  outlet  for  itself.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Kowie,  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast,  extensive  works  have  been 
undertaken  to  get  rid  of  the  bar  and  establish  convenient  landing-stages  and 
depots.  Vessels  drawing  from  8  to  9  feet  of  water  can  already  enter  the  estuary 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quays  of  Port  Alfred,  the  new  harbour,  which 
is  connected  with  Graham's  Town  by  a  railway  running  through  the  agricultural 
town  of  Bathurst.  The  neighbouring  beach  is  much  frequented  in  summer  as  a 
favourite  watering-place.  The  promontory  visible  to  the  west,  and  bounding  the 
east  side  of  Algoa  Bay,  bears  the  name  of  Point  Padrone,  doubtless  because  here 
the  Portuguese  formerly  raised  a  pndrno,  or  memorial  stone,  as  on  so  many  other 
headlands  along  this  seaboard.  Near  Cape  Padrone  lies  the  modern  village  of 
Alexandria. 

The  basin  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  winds  to  the  east  of  the  Graham's 
Town  heights,  has  its  farther  sources  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  main  northern 
range,  near  the  southernmost  point  reached  by  the  Orange  River,  and  is  divided 
into  several  electoral  districts.  Middleburg,  on  an  upper  affluent  of  the  river,  lies 
already  on  the  incline  by  which  the  Port-Elizabeth  railway  creeps  up  the  escarp- 
ment in  order  to  cross  the  range  into  the  Orange  basin  through  the  Bosworth 
Pass,  which  stands  at  a  height  of  5,200  feet,  greater  than  that  of  many  an  Alpine 
railway.  Cradock,  on  the  main  stream  itself,  and  Tarka-stad,  on  one  of  its 
tributaries,  are  important  centres  of  the  colonial  wool  trade.  Tu  the  neighbouring 
district  still  survive  in  the  wild  state  a  few  groups  of  quaggas,  which  are  now 
protected  by  the  game  laws. 

Somerset  and  Bedford  are  also  agricultural  centres,  while  Fort  Beaufort  has 
preserved  something  of  its  original  military  aspect.  As  an  advanced  outpost 
towards  the  Kafir  country,  it  bravely  withstood  the  repeated  assaults  of  the 
hostile  natives  in  1851.  The  district  which  stretches  northwards  alonj?  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Elandsberg  and  now  called  Stockenstrom,  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Kat  River  Colony,  which  before  the  war  of  1851  had  been  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  Hot(«ntots.  But  the  land  being  fertile  and  well  watered  by  the 
Kat  River,  the  whites  soon  found  the  usual  pretexts  for  occupying  it,  and  the 
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little  town  of  Seymour  has  already  been  founded  by  the  English  settlers  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  Hottentot  Reserve.  Farther  south  Lovcdale,  centre  of  schools 
and  missions,  and  Alice,  east  of  Fort  Beaufort,  lie  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Keis- 
kamnia.  Furt  Peddie,  an  old  military  station  nearer  to  the  coast,  has  become  the 
chief  centre  of  population  in  the  "  neutral  zone,"  which  was  formerly  limited  on 
one  side  by  the  Great  Fish  lliver,  on  the  other  by  the  Keiskamraa. 

Farther  east  the  border  lands  still  more  recently  contested  by  the  Kafirs  and 
the  English  squatters  are  now  pacified,  and  have  also  their  white  settlements. 
The  capital  of  this  conquered  territory  is  King  WilHarn^s  Toiini,  more  commonly 
designated  by  the  simple  name  of  King.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  great 
trading  centre,  and  the  chief  depot  for  the  traffic  between  the  British  colonists 
and  the  Kafirs.  Nearly  all  the  farmsteads  dotted  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  this  district  are  inhabited  by  Germans,  descendants  of  the  Anglo -Germanic 
Legion  which  was  disbanded  after  the  Crimean  war.  Hence  such  names  as 
Berlin,  Pohdam,  Brauiitschwcig,  Frankfurt,  given  to  the  recent  settlements  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Like  Graham's  Town,  King  has  also  sought  for  an  independent  outlet  for  its 
trade,  and  it  is  now  connected  by  a  railway  with  Fast  London,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  seaports  on  this  coast.  Jetties,  quays,  and  breakwaters  have  been 
constructed,  and  extensive  works  carried  out  to  deepen  and  shelter  the  estuary ; 
but  all  in  vain,  and  the  harbour  often  remains  inaccessible  for  days  together.  The 
Buffalo  River,  wliich  reaches  the  sea  at  this  point,  has  occasionally  swept  away  the 
bar  during  some  sudden  freshet,  and  then  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  could 
enter  the  port,  but  now  the  bar  is  fixed,  and  has  seldom  a  depth  of  more  than 
8  or  9  feet  at  the  flow.  In  South  Africa  the  remark  has  become  proverbial 
that  East  London  is  one  of  those  ports  which  are  highly  in  favour  with  owners  who 
want  to  lose  their  ships,  crew  and  all,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance  on  the 
freight  from  the  underwriters.  Yet  in  spite  of  everything.  East  London  is  the 
second  port  in  ihe  colony  for  the  shipment  of  wool,  of  which  nearly  eighteen  million 
pounds  were  forwarded  in  1886. 

Like  the  large  towns  in  the  western  district.  King  William's  Town  is  connected 
with  the  Orange  ba-in  by  a  railway,  which  surmounts  the  Storm-berg  at  a  pass 
nearly  5,700  feet  high.  The  line  passes  through  Stutterheitn,  Caihcart,  and  Qiieens- 
toton,  in  the  well- watered  district  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Tambuki  Kafirs. 
It  then  turns  the  pyramidal  mass  of  the  Hang-Klip  and  crosses  the  main  range 
at  an  altitude  800  feet  higher  thaa  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  the  south  of  France. 
On  the  opposite  slope  this  line  traverses  the  coalfields  of  Mo'*eno,  which  supplies 
the  whole  i-ailway  system  of  the  colony  with  fuel.  Beyond  the  Molteno  district 
the  route  passes  through  Burghers  on  the  inland  plateau,  reaching  the  Orange 
River  at.  the  station  of  Alitval  North,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  Orange  h  ree  State,  whose  territory  begins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
A  bridge  860  I'eet  long  connects  Aliwal  North  with  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  Thore  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  important  line  will  soon  be 
continued  northwards  through  the  Orange  republic  to  Transvaal,  as  early  in  the 
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year  1888  the  conference  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Orange  Free  State 
delegates  at  Cape  Town  unanimously  agreed  to  a  report  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  the  extension  of  the 
colonial  railway  system  through  the  Free  State  to  the  Vaal  liiver,  the  extension 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Free  State  Government. 

East  of  Aliwal  North  the  region  comprised  between  the  course  of  the  Orange, 
the  ToUe  River,  and  the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg,  is  still  included  in  the  territory 
of  Cape  Colony.  In  this  Alpine  district  the  two  chief  centres  of  population  are 
the  villages  of  Hcrschel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orange,  and  liarkly,  situated  in  an 
upland  valley  near  the  river  Eraal,  which  falls  into  the  Orange  a  short  distance 
above  Aliwal  North. 

Towards  the  west,  the  zone  of  the  colonial  territory  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Orange  gradually  broadens  out  with  the  northern  trend  of  that  river.  But 
towns  and  even  villages  are  rare  on  these  arid  upland  plains  formerly  inhabited 
by  myriads  of  large  mammals,  and  now  mostly  converted  into  vast  grazing- 
grounds.  Coksburg,  now  connected  by  rail  with  Port  Elizabeth,  is  the  chief 
depot  for  goods  intended  for  the  Orange  Free  State.  An  "international  "  bridge 
crosses  the  Orange  about  20  miles  to  the  north-east  of  this  place.  Two  other 
bridges  follow  towards  the  north-west,  between  the  colonial  territory  and  that  of 
its  late  acquisition,  Griqualand  West.  One  of  these  belongs  to  the  railway 
which  runs  from  the  Cape  in  the  direction  of  the  Diamond  Fields  ;  the  other,  at 
Hopefown,  lower  down,  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  this  sort  hitherto 
erected  in  Cape  Colony;  it  has  a  total  length  of  no  less  than  1,400  feet.  Hope- 
town,  which  is  distant  over  600  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  is  the  last  riverain  town 
on  the  Orange,  which  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  traverses  an  almost  unin- 
habited region.  Nothing  occurs  along  its  banks  except  a  few  isolated  farmsteads, 
some  Hottentot  kraals  and  missionary  stations,  the  German  "  colony  "  of  Stoher- 
fels,  and  some  Bushman  camping- grounds.  At  the  base  of  the  hills  far  inland  are 
a  few  market  villages,  such  as  Hanover,  Richmond,  Victoria  Wi'st,  Fraserburg,  and 
Carnarvon,  whence  the  stock-breeders  of  the  surrounding  districts  draw  their 
supplies. 

Material  Resources  of  Cape  Colony. — AoRTCTiLTrRK. 

The  population  of  Cape  Colony  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  natural  excess  of 
births  over  the  mortality.  Families  are  very  numerous,  and  cases  are  mentioned 
of  patriarchs  whose  family  circle  comprises  over  two  hundred  living  descendants.* 
Nevertheless  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants  is  still  very  slight  compared  with 
the  vast  extent  of  still  unoccupied  lands  suitable  for  colonisation.  South  Africa, 
at  least  throughout  all  the  coastlands  below  the  Tugela  basin,  enjoys  an  excellent 
climate,  presenting  no  obstacles  to  field  operations,  and  every  farmer  makes  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  make  hia  holding  yield  simultaneously  "  corn  and  wine,  meat 
and  wool."     Land  is  not  yet  very  dear,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 

•  Von  Hubner,  op.  cit. 
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and  in  certain  well-watcrod  districts,  where  "  fancy  prices "  prevail.  On  an 
average  the  market  value  of  good  lands  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  shillings  an 
aero,  ;hile  for  the  same  money  over  half  a  square  mile  may  he  had  in  poor  and 
arid  districts. 

Already  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  arahle  lauds  have  found  purchasers. 
Nevertheless  there  still  exist  vast  unclaimed  wooded  tracts  and  other  lands  of 
which  the  Crown  has  taken  possession,  and  which  after  being  officially  surveyed 
are  put  up  for  sale.  The  buyer  is  required  to  pay  yearly  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  unless  he  prefers  to  redeem  the  charge  by  a  single  payment. 
In  the  eastern  districts  old  grazing- grounds  of  the  Kafirs,  and  other  extensive 
domains  confiscated  from  the  enemy,  have  been  parcelled  out  into  lots  for  the 
most  part  of  small  size,  varying  from  320  to  about  500  acres.  These  lots  are  sold 
only  to  such  purchasers  as  are  not  already  owners  of  estates  exceeding  500  acres. 
An  attempt  has  in  this  way  been  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  small  holdings, 
and  in  this  region  the  land  is  really  divided  into  a  relatively  large  number  of 
estates.  Hero  English,  German,  Hottentot,  and  Eafir  squatters  live  side  by  side 
as  peaceful  tillers  of  the  land,  whereas  farther  west,  and  especially  in  the  pa^toral 
districts,  the  system  of  latge  landed  properties  prevails  almost  everywhere.  The 
purchasers  have  secured  on  an  average  about  four  times  as  much  as  had  been  ceded 
to  them  by  the  Government,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  domains  of  2,500 
acres  and  upwards  are  by  no  means  rare.  Thus  South  Africa,  like  the  mother 
country,  has  already  developed  a  territorial  aristocracy. 

Although  cereals  give  a  very  fair  return  on  the  outlay  in  capital  and  labour, 
the  colony  is  still  obliged  to  import  corn  and  flour  to  the  yearly  amount  of  from 
£280,000  to  £600,000.  Wheat  is  p-own  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eastern  and  western  capitals,  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern districts  near  Kafirland  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Maize  and  millet  are 
the  prevailing  crops  in  the  eastern  parts  bordering  on  he  Kafir  territory;  but 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  lest  of  the  colony,  ali  ruQ  alimentary  plants  of  the  Euro- 
pean temperate  zone  thrive  well.  Tobacco- growers  appear  to  meet  with  most 
success  in  the  valley  of  the  Olifant  River,  an  eastern  r-tfluent  of  the  Gaurits,  where 
the  annual  crop  is  about  3,500,000  pounds  of  leaf,  entirely  consumed  in  South 
Africa  itself. 

The  vine  was  one  of  the  first  European  plants  introduced  by  the  early  settlers 
into  the  Cape  district.  The  Huguenot  refugees,  bringing  the  plant  with  them, 
from  the  first  devoted  themselves  seriously  to  viticulture,  and  the  districts  where 
they  settled  are  still  the  most  noted  in  the  colony  for  the  quality  of  their  vintages. 
The  climate  of  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  continent  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vino,  probably  more  so  than  any  other  region  in  the 
whole  world.  To  the  spring  rains,  which  stimulate  the  vegetation  generally, 
succeed  the  summer  heats,  which,  thanks  to  the  normal  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, bring  the  grapes  to  maturity  without  at  the  same  time  drying  them. 
Hence  the  annual  production  of  the  Cape  vineyards  is  relatively  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.     The  differe'ice  is  in  fact  so  great  that  it  might 
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appear  altogether  incredible  to  most  wine-growers.  Thus  while  the  yield  varies 
in  other  places  from  about  three  hundred  and  ten  to  nine  hundred  gallons  per 
hectare,*  it  reaches  two  thousand  in  the  coast  district  of  the  Cape,  and  rises  to  the 
prodigious  average  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  gallons  in  the 
inland  districts  of  Worcester  and  Oudtshoorn.t 

Yet,  despite  this  marvellous  yield,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  western 
district  suitable  for  wine-growing  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  viticulture. 
Although  this  industry  is  yearly  increasing,  the  actual  extent  of  land  planted 
with  the  vine  was  still  under  25,000  acres  in  the  year  1886.  At  the  same  time 
very  little  intelligence  is  displayed  in  saving  the  harvest  and  preparing  the 
vintage,  so  that  most  of  the  wines,  badly  pressed  and  "  fortified"  with  brandies, 
have  an  unpleasant  flavour  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.  The  reputation  of  the 
Cape  wines,  which  stood  very  high  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
has  since  greatly  fallen  off,  and  efPorts  are  now  being  made  bj'  some  growers  to 
bring  them  again  into  favour.  The  South  African  vineyards  have  also  had  to 
suffer  from  oidium,  and  in  the  year  1886  phylloxera  made  its  appearance  in  some 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 


? 


STOCK-BREEniNG. — OsTRICH-FARMING, 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  colony  occupied  with  stock-breeding  and 
the  associated  industries  is  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 
The  breed  of  horses,  sprung  from  ancestors  imported  from  the  Argentine  States, 
and  afterwards  improved  by  crossings  with  English  and  Arab  blood,  possesses  the 
rare  coiubination  of  strength,  mettle,  and  endurance.  Breeders  have  already  their 
"  genealogical  trees  "  of  famous  racers,  and  the  colony  at  present  possesses  about 
four  hundred  thousand  more  or  less  valuable  horses.  The  horned  cattle  are  at 
least  thrice  as  numerous.  They  descend  partly  from  the  long-horned  animals 
owned  by  the  Dutch  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  immigrants ;  but  this  stock  has 
long  siiice  been  modified  by  crossings  with  varieties  introduced  from  England  and 
Holland.  Hundriidfi  of  thousands  of  oxen  are  employed  exclusively  for  the 
transport  ot  goods  uud  passengers  in  the  colonial  districts  and  conterminous 
regions  which  are  not  yc t  travHised  by  lines  of  railway.  Hence  farmers  devote 
themselves  specially  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  as  pack  animals  and  mounts,  an 
industry  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  on  the  other  hand,  milch 
cows  are  far  from  numerous,  and  such  branches  of  dairy  farming  as  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  milk,  and  butter-making,  are  carried  on  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  towns.  Whole  herds  have  frequently  been  swept  away  by 
epidemics. 

At  present  the  chief  resource  of  the  colony  is  its  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
On  their  first  arrival  in  the  country  the  Dutch  here  found  the  fat-tailed  breed 

•  Yield  in  France  in  the  exceptionally  good  year  1876,  670  gallons  per  hectare  of  2^  acres ;  in  the 
Hvei-age  year,  1883,  400  gallons  ;  in  the  had  year,  1880,  310  gallons, 
t  P.  D.  HfJui.     John  Noble's  Cape  of  Good  Uope. 
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with  rough  fleece  or  hair,  which  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  African 
continent.  The  animals  of  this  variety  owned  by  the  European  and  native 
farmers  of  the  cohmy  are  still  i.stimated  at  about  a  million,  and  their  numbers 
have  even  recently  increased.  Their  flesh  is  co  highly  esteemed  that  they  continue 
to  be  largely  bred,  chiefly  for  the  shambles. 

The  first  European  sheep  yielding  a  fine  wool  were  not  introduced  till  the 
year  1790,  and  in  1830  the  wool  exported  from  the  Cape  amounted  to  no  more 
than  some  thirty-three  thousand  pounds.  The  weaving  of  wool  was  still  unknown 
in  the  country,  and  even  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  the  old  Boer 
families  a  single  woman  able  to  handle  a  distaff  or  knit  a  pair  of  stockings. 
Wool-growing  acquired  no  importance  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century;  but 
from  that  time  forth  it  developed  rapidly,  and  this  industry  reached  its  high- 
water  level  in  the  year  1872.  After  that  time  it  again  notably  declined,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  droughts,  and  probably  also  because  the  wools  of  the  Orange  Free 
Statp,  formerly  exported  by  Cape  Colony  and  reckoned  amongst  the  produce  of 
thjt  1.  f^i  )r.j  are  now  forwarded  through  Natal. 

Excluding  the  fat- tailed  species,  there  are  altogether  niout  nine  millions  of 
woo'  yielding  animals  in  the  colony.  Thanks  to  their  fleiH'c,  the  Cape  sheep  have 
i.ecp  the  chief  agents  in  distributing  the  vegetable  species,  ^'^herever  they 
pel.,  itite  they  bring  with  them  the  seeds  from  the  regions  traversei  by  them. 
1 1  liiaiiy  parts  of  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Orange  River  the  aspect  of  the 
V'..--.  r<tion  has  undergone  a  complete  change  since  the  introduction  of  sheep- 
farming.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Cape  stock-breeders  have  also  here 
aoclima  iscd  the  Angora  goat,  and  tbe  raohair  which  is  now  exported  from  South 
Africa  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  Asia  Minor  itself  in  fineness  and  softness  of 
texture,  without,  however,  equalling  it  in  lustre.  In  the  grassy  enclosures  of  the 
colony  there  now  also  graze  thousands  of  tame  antelopes  of  several  species,  but 
chiefly  the  variety  known  us  boute-boks. 

Previous  to  the  year  1864,  the  ostrich  had  been  regarded  by  the  Cape  Colonists 
only  as  game,  and  this  animal  was  so  eagerly  hunted  that  the  time  was  foreseen 
when  it  would  have  completely  disappeared  from  South  Africa.  But  two  farmers 
in  different  part.-;  of  the  country  were  alrjady  turning  their  attention  to  the 
domestication  .  f  the  ostrich,  with  the  view  of  substituting  systematic  breeding  for 
the  chase.  The  result  was  that  in  1875  the  agricultural  census  of  the  colony 
included  'eighty  of  these  tamed  birds,  which  yielded  for  exportation  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  !eathf'r8,  less  beautiful,  however,  than  those  of  the 
Mauritanian  bird  living  ia  the  wild  sta^o.  Dome sticat ion  appears  to  have 
gradually  changed  the  chiU-a*  ter  of  this  anuiiai,  which  is  naturally  at  once  so 
timid  and  so  irascible,  and  the  young  broods  may  now  be  tended  without  any  great 
risk.  But  the  industry  remained  somewhat  in  abeyance  until  the  introduction  of 
artificial  incubators.  Since  then  the  number  of  domestic  birds  has  rapidly 
increased,  numbering  in  1882  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  which  yielded 
for  the  export  trade  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  of  plumes,  valued 
altogether  at  no  less  than  £1,100,000.     The  smallest  newly-hatched  chick  readily 
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fetched  £10,  aud  before  the  year  1883  the  stock  of  healthy,  full  grown  birds  with 
line  plumage  was  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

But  since  that  time  ostrich-farming  has  become  a  moic  precarious  occupation. 
Disease  bus  greatly  diminished  the  prospects  of  breeders  ;  the  expenditure  has 
gone  on  increasing  in  undue  proportion  to  the  profits  ;  and  worse  still,  fashion,  ever 
fickle,  has  reduced  by  one-half  the  market  value  of  o.strich  feathers.  These 
beautiful  personal  ornaments  are  no  longer  so  high'  ■  esteemed  since  industrv  has 
rendered  them  more  common.  Nevertheless  Cape  t  olony  has  hitherto  preserved 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade,  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  domesticate  the 
ostrich  in  Algeria,  Tripolitanu,  Australia,  the  Argentine  States,  and  California, 
having  had  but  little  success.  In  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  Cape 
breed,  the  administration  has  imposed  a  prohibitive  export  tax  of  £100  on  every 
adult  bird  and  £5  on  every  egg. 

Irrigation  "Worics. — Trade. 

Both  for  the  purposes  of  stock-breeding  and  for  agricultural  operations 
generally,  the  Cape  Colonists  need  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  perennial 
streams  and  copious  springs  are  unfortunately  everywhere  somewhat  rare.  Hence 
a  chief  care  of  the  farmers  must  necessarily  be  how  best  to  husband  the  rain  water 
and  prevent  its  running  waste.  The  fertilising  fluid  is  now  drawn  ofp  from  most 
of  the  rivers,  and  distributed  by  irrigation  canals  along  the  riverain  tracts. 
Elsewhere,  the  natural  reservoirs  are  directly  tapped  by  hand  and  chain-pumps, 
and  suchlike  mojern  hydraulic  appliances.  But  in  the  districts  destitute  of 
springs  or  permanent  streams,  the  underground  supplies  have  to  be  reached  by 
sinking  deep  wells  in  the  mountain  gorges,  along  the  dried-up  wadys,  and  where- 
ever  subterranean  streams  may  still  be  flowing.  The  grazers  of  the  arid  Karroo 
country  have  acquired  great  skill  in  detecting,  by  the  character  of  the  vegetation, 
the  spots  were  such  reservoirs  have  been  formed  below  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  landowners  whose  estates  present  a  certain  incline  and  other 
facilities,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  natural  lie  of  the  land  to  capture  and  store 
the  rain  water  in  large  depressions  formed  by  artificial  dams  and  embankments. 
Some  of  these  kcusti-ine  basins  are  some  miles  in  circumference,  and  after  the  wet 
season  often  contain  as  much  as  thirty-five  million  cubic  feet,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  million  gallons  of  the  precious  fluid.  Thanks  to  these  extensive  works, 
many  tracts  in  the  Karroos  have  already  undergone  a  great  change.  Large  trees, 
orchards,  and  tall  succulent  herbage  now  flourish  in  districts  where  formerly 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  bare  arid  lands  relieved  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
thorny  scrub.  But  these  oases  in  the  wilderness  are  occasionally  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  all-devouring  locusts,  clouds  of  which  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  alight  on  the  \erdant  slopes  and  bottom-lands,  in  a  few  hours  con- 
suming every  blade  of  grass.  .--^ 

Till  recently  the  English  and   Dutch   settlers   confined  themselves  to  farm 
operations  and  the  export  of  the  raw  materials  to  Europe,  the  few  local  industries 
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being  limited  to  the  production  of  the  most  ordinary  objects  of  daily  use.  But 
such  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  colony  is  learning  to  dispense  with  the  manu- 
factured wares  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  even  begun  to  impose  prohibitory  charges 
on  these  imports  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  rising  industries  of  South  Africa. 
The  Cupe  now  boasts  of  its  distilleries,  its  breweries,  its  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
sawing  and  soap  works,  and  even  factories  for  manufacturing  furniture,  carriages, 
and  machinery.  Its  artisans  are  already  trying  their  hands  at  wool -spinning  and 
cloth-weaving,  and  have  begun  to  supply  England  with  tinned  meats  and  all 
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Fig.  42.— South  Afbican  Lines  of  Steam  Navigation  and  Cables. 
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kinds  of  jams  and  preserves,  the  preparation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  the  secret 
of  the  Dutch  housewives. 

The  Cape  is  also  developing  a  mining  industry,  and  amongst  the  immigrants 
who  come  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  colony  are  many  Cornish  miners,  driven 
from  the  mother  country  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  English  mineral  ores. 
At  present  the  chief  colonial  mining  operations  are  centred  about  the  rich  copper 
deposits  of  Little  Namaqualand  and  the  coalfields  of  the  Storm-berg  highlands. 
Guano  is  also  methodically  worked  in  the  islands  along  the  west  coast,  and  salt 
in  the  upheaved  inlets  of  the  seaboard  and  in  the  depressions  of  the  Karroos  and 
of  the  Orange  basin.  The  Cape  salt,  excellent  for  pickling  and  curing,  is  used  in 
some  fishing-grounds  which  cure  for  the  local  consumption  and  even  for  the 
English  market.  .     _ 
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The  colonial  trade,  which  normally  increases  from  decade  to  decade  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  population  itself,  has  nevertheless  temporarily  decreased  since 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  ostrich  feathers  has  been  checked  by  long  droughts, 
reckless  speculation,  changes  of  fashion,  and  competition.  But  notwithstanding 
this  falling  off,  the  movement  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  still  relatively  equal  to 
that  of  France,  that  is,  allowing  for  the  immense  difference  between  the  popula- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Cape  is 
carried  on  with  England,  and  this  is  specially  true  of  the  exports,  while  more 
than  one-third  of  the  rest  is  taken  by  the  other  British  colonies.  Direct  com- 
merce of  France  with  South  Africa  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  seaborne  traffic  being  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  vessels  flying 
the  British  flag.  Although  somewhat  thrust  aside  and  removed  from  the  great 
highway  between  Western  J^urope  and  the  East  Indies  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Caual,  the  Cape  is  now  visited  by  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  at  the  time 
when  the  Mediterranean  was  still  separated  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  improvement 
in  mechanical  appliances  now  enables  the  ocean  steamers  plying  between  England 
and  Australia  to  replenish  their  coal  bunkers  at  Cape  Town  without  putting  into 
the  inner  harbour.  The  annual  amount  of  British  trade  carried  on  in  "ms  way  by 
vessels  doubling  the  Cape  without  landing  at  the  capital,  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  £50,000,000.  Cape  Town  is  also  now  connected  with  the  telegraphic  systems 
of  Europe  and  the  New  World  by  means  of  a  cable  which  touches  at  nearly  all 
the  chief  seaports  along  the  west  coast  of  Afiica.  Another  cable,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  laid  down,  connects  the  colony  with  Zanzibar,  Aden,  India,  China,  and 
Australasia. 


.5 


Highways  of  Communication. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  network  of  communications  is  being  rapidly 
developed.  A  great  change  has  been  effected  since  the  days  when  the  Boers 
moved  about  from  district  to  district  and  carried  out  their  great  northward 
migrations  under  almost  incredible  difficulties.  In  the  total  absence  of  properly 
constructed  roads  they  had  to  drive  their  cumbrous  waggons  over  rough  and 
irregular  tracks,  across  sandy  or  stony  wastes,  muddy  depressions,  and  thorny 
scrub.  These  huge  vehicles  were  constructed  of  a  hard  elastic  wood,  grinding 
and  groaning  at  every  jolt.  They  had  to  be  made  disproportionately  wide  to  keep 
them  from  toppling  over  as  they  suddenly  plunged  into  the  wayside  ruts,  and  they 
were  divided  like  movable  houses  into  various  compartments  for  the  provisions, 
the  household  utensils,  the  merchandise,  and  sleeping  arrangements.  A  stout 
awning  covered  the  whole,  sheltering  the  inmates  of  these. ambulatory  dwellings 
from  rain,  wind,  and  dust.  Usually  several  families  migrated  in  concert,  to  afford 
each  other  mutual  aid  during  rough  weather,  or  in  case  of  attack  from  the 
aborigines  or  from  wild  beasts.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten  thus  followed  in  a  long 
line,  winding  over  the  track  and  each  drawn  by  a  team  of  several  pairs  of  oxen 
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with  hoads  hont  by  tho  heavy  yoke,  hut  muzzle  free  of  cir'  or  reins.  Tho  driver 
urged  them  with  his  voice,  aided  by  uii  occusional  touch  of  his  ^'ormidiible  whip, 
geneniUy  Kcvorul  yards  hmg.  A  youth  nearly  always  ran  in  front  of  the  first 
pair,  guiding  thorn  to  the  right  or  left,  and  at  the  passage  of  rivers  even  swimming 
before  them,  encouraging  them  in  every  way  and  preventing  them  from  stopping 
in  mid-stream  and  thus  exposing  tho  whole  span  to  being  swept  away  by  the  swift 
current. 

To  surmount  the  steep  inclines  tho  ordinary  teams  were  often  insufficient, 
although  the  waggon-load  might  not  exceed  one  ton.  ■  »n  such  occasions  the 
number  of  draft  animals  had  to  be  perhaps  doubled  under  tL.;  leading  waggon,  ten 
or  even  twelve  pairs  being  yoked  to  get  it  over  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  brought 
back  to  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  convoy  awaiting  their  turn  along  the  line  of  march. 
At  times  the  vehicles  had  even  to  bo  unloaded,  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
with  the  whole  freight  piecemeal  over  the  rocky  heights.  Frequently  the  animals 
broke  down  altogether  through  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  the  caravan  had  to  out- 
span,  in  the  wilderness  while  messengers  were  sent  to  bring  up  fresh  teams.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  such  journeys,  they  were  always 
remembered  with  a  feeling  akin  to  delight,  and  cheerfully  resumed  at  the  shortest 
notice.  In  the  evenings  the  waggons  were  disposed  in  a  circle  round  the  cump, 
great  fires  were  kindled  to  scare  away  the  rapacious  beasts,  whose  eyes  were  ut 
times  seen  glaring  in  the  bush,  and  music  and  the  dance  were  kept  up  till  late  ut 
night  to  indemnify  the  trekkers  for  the  toil  and  perils  of  the  day. 

At  present  such  tedious  journeys  are  no  longer  made  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
vehicles  of  the  old  waggon  type  are  used  chiefly  for  the  transport  of  goods  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  A  network  of  great  carriage  roads  intersects  the  territory  in 
all  directions,  suriuountiug  the  loftiest  ranges  by  well-graded  inclines.  Sections 
(if  road-work,  such  us  those  of  Montague  Pass  and  Southey's  Pass,  in  the  sonth- 
wester.i  division,  and  of  the  Catberg,  between  the  Orange  Rivijr  and  Graham's 
Town,  are  the  glory  of  Cape  Colony,  and  are  shown  to  strangers  with  a  pardonable 
feeling  of  pride. 

The  lines  of  railway  starting  from  the  coast  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Port  Alfred,  and  East  London,  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  surmounting  the 
successive  mountain  barriers  at  altitudes  of  several  hundred,  and  even  some 
thousand  feet,  in  order  to  reach  the  Orange  basin.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
secondary  lines,  the  whole  colonial  railway  system  belongs  to  the  local  Government, 
as  do  also  the  telegraph  lines.  The  receipts  derived  from  these  works  of  public 
utility  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

Administration. — Public  Instruction. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  Cape  Colony  was  simply  a 
dependency  of  the  Crown.  The  governors  exercised  their  functions  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  at  first  alone,  and  later  with  the  aid  of  an  executive  council  and 
a  legislative  council,  nominated  directly  by  the  British  Government.     The  colonial 
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parliament  dates  only  from  the  year  1853,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Governor 
and  Vice-Governor  is  still  reserved  by  the  Crown,  which  also  retains  the  power  of 
veto.  In  virtue  of  the  constitution,  which  is  modelled  for  the  most  part  on  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  legislature  comprises  two  chambers,  the  Lower,  or  House  of 
Assembly,  and  the  Upper,  or  Legislative  Council.  The  first  consists  of  seventy- six 
members,  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  indemnified  for  their  services  by  a 
grant  of  twenty  shillings  a  day  during  the  session.  The  Legislative  Council 
comprises  only  twenty-two  njembers,  who  take  the  distinctive  title  of  "  Honourable," 
and  who  are  elected  for  seven  years,  the  qualification  being  the  possession  of 
£2,000  immovable  property,  or  movable  property  worth  £4,000.  Members  of 
both  chambers  are  elected  by  the  same  voters,  who  must  be  British  subjects,  white 

Fig.  43. — AsiONiaTBATivE  Divisions  of  Cape  Colony  and  NEionsouBiNa  TEBniTORiES. 
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or  black,  owners  of  house  property  of  the  value  of  at  least  £50,  or  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  £60,  or  wages  of  £25  with  board  and  lodging.  But  by  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Colonial  Government,  blacks  who  are  joint  proprietors  with  other  natives 
have  been  disfranchised. 

By  all  these  provisions  a  very  small  number  of  whites,  and  the  immense  majority 
of  the  aborigines,  are  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  right.  But  as  a 
rule  these  electors  show  little  eagerness  to  vote,  seldom  attending  the  polling 
booths  except  under  the  pressure  of  parties  anxious  to  secure  the  return  of  their 
candidates.  The  Assembly  elects  its  own  president  and  officers,  while  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  presided  over  ex-officio  by  the  Chief  Justice,  himself  appointed  by 
the  central  Government.  The  general  administrs'tion  is  entrusted  to  the  Governor, 
107— A» 
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aided  by  a  ministry  of  five  members :  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General, 
who  is  also  Premier,  the  Treasurer-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 
Public  Works,  and  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  These  ministers,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  Governor,  constitute  the  Cabinet,  responsible  to  the  Chambers. 

The  administration  of  justice  still  depends  on  the  British  Government,  by 
whom  are  appointed  the  field-cornets  {veUl  kornd),  or  district  magistrates,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  highest  tribunal  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  comprises  a  chief  justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  judges  of  this 
court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  circuit  courts  in  the  western  districts. 
The  judges  appointed  to  the  eastern  district  courts  hold  sessions  in  Graham's 
Town,  and  circuit  courts  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the 
High  Courts  hold  sessions  in  Kiraberley.  Under  certain  conditions,  appeal  may  be 
made  from  the  Supreme  Court  itself  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  The  Roman-Dutch 
law  constitutes  the  chief  legal  code,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

The  British  Government  also  to  some  extent  controls  the  military  forces, 
although  maintaining  only  a  very  small  number  of  men  at  Cape  Town  and  Simon's 
Town.  The  colonial  army,  paid  out  of  the  local  revenues,  comprises  the  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  eight  hundred  officers  and  men,  besides  a  body  of  about  four 
thousand  volunteers  of  all  arras.  By  a  law  pas^  'd  in  1878,  every  able-bodied"man 
in  the  colony  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  is  subject  to  military  service 
beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  frontiers.  Thus  is  constituted  a  nominal 
reserve  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

Till  recently  the  Church  was  still  united  to  the  State,  although  all  denomina- 
tions did  not  enjoy  a  share  of  the  public  revenues.  Since  1875  the  principle  of 
separation  has  been  adopted,  and  the  several  congregations  have  now  to  support 
their  own  ministers,  salaries  being  allowed  only  to  those  members  of  the  clergy 
who  were  appointed  before  the  vote  abolishing  the  State  Churches  had  force  of  law. 
The  ecclesiastical  budget  thus  decreases  from  year  to  year  by  the  process  of  natural 
extinction.  In  1887  it  had  already  been  reduced  to  £8,600.  The  largest  white 
communities  are  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Episcopalians,  which  before  the  late 
changes  were  the  privileged  State  churches.  But  the  Wesleyans  are  far  more 
active  and  successful  in  evangelising  the  natives,  and  most  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Kafirs  in  the  colony  accordingly  belong  to  that  denomination.  The  Malays  have 
remained  Mohammedans,  and  have  even  made  some  proselytes.  They  have 
mosques  both  at  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

While  the  charges  on  the  State  revenue  for  religious  worship  are  gradually 
diminishing,  those  for  public  instruction  are  on  the  increase,  although  the  com- 
pulsory system  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  No  doubt  the  scholastic  establish- 
ments depend  chiefly  on  the  municipalities,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported 
by  voluntary  con tribui ions.  Nevertheless  the  Government  promotes  the  spread  of 
education  by  means  of  scholarships  for  poor  but  promising  students,  by  supplying 
books,  maps  and  instruments,  and  by  granting  salaries  or  stipends  to  the  profes- 
sors. The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 
nationality   of    the  pupils.      Thus   the  racial  prejudices   which    prevail   in   the 
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religious  world,  distributing  the  faithful  in  separate  congregations  according  to 
their  complexions,  have  been  extended  also  to  the  educational  system,  and  legisla- 
tion has  taken  cure  to  keep  the  children  of  the  dominant  races  entirely  aloof  from 
those  of  the  Malays  and  Hottentots. 

The  public  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  attended  by  European  children 
are  administered  by  local  commissioners ;  those  intended  for  half-castes  in  the 
urban  and  industrial  districts  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
communities ;  lastly,  the  schools  opened  for  the  use  of  the  aborigines  have 
remained  in  charge  of  the  missionary  societies,  by  whom  they  were  originally 
founded.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  technical  institutions,  where  are  taught 
especially  such  crafts  as  carpentry,  cartwright's  work,  joinery,  bookbinding,  and 
printing.  For  these  establishments  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  drawn  from 
the  native  population  itself. 

The  colony  also  possesses  high  schools  or  colleges  which  prepare  young  men 
for  the  liberal  professions.  These  are  under  the  control  of  the  University,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  which  is  an  examining  body  empowered  to  grant 
degrees,  without  any  machinery  for  imparting  instruction.  There  are  altogether 
five  colleges  aided  by  Government  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  each 
with  full  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences.  But  despite  all  the  facilities  offered  for  public  instruction,  the 
proportion  of  attendance  is  far  below  the  average  amongst  the  civilised  peoples  of 
Europe,  the  rate  being  scarcely  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  population. 

The  Colonial  Government  has  already  its  public  debt,  which  about  equals  six 
years  of  revenue.  The  latter  is  derived  for  the  most  part  from  customs,  excise, 
(•tamps,  and  legacy  dues.  The  rest  is  made  up  from  the  profits  on  the  railways 
post-office,  telegraph  service,  tolls,  and  rent  or  sale  of  public  lands  and  mines. 

The  colony  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  seven  provinces  with 
sixty- six  fiscal  divisions  and  sixty -nine  judicial  districts,  which  will  be  found  tabu- 
lated in  the  Appendix. 

Griqxtaland  "West. 

The  province,  which  was  definitely  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1877,  and  which 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  same  political  system  in  1880,  would  probably  have 
been  still  left  to  its  aboriginal  populations  arid  to  the  squatters  of  Boer  or  mixed 
descent,  had  not  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  made  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for 
the  Colonial  Government.  In  1871,  that  is  one  year  after  the  report  of  the  won- 
derful finds  had  been  spread  abroad,  the  Cape  authorities  invited  the  chief  of  the 
Griquas,  a  Bushman  named  Walerboer,  to  accept  the  British  suzerainty,  and  then 
hastened  to  comply  with  the  wish  which  he  was  stated  to  have  expressed  on  the 
subject.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Goveriimeut  iu  couuection  with  this  affair 
was  certainly  somewhat  high-handed,  although  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
much  regard  could  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  miners  attracted  to  the  district  had 
already  set  up  the  independent  republic  of  Adamanta.  The  Orange  Free  State 
alao  put  iu  a  claim  for  the  possession  of  this  territory  ;  but  the  right  of  the 
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strongest  competitor  prevailed,  and  in  1877  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  consented 
to  surrender  their  claim  to  the  contested  district  for  a  sura  of  £90,000. 

A  conventional  line  drawn  across  the  plateau  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orange  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaal,  henceforth  detaches  from  the  Free  State  and 
assigns  to  Cape  Colony  the  triangular  space  comprised  between  the  two  rivers 
above  their  confluence.  With  a  view  to  rounding  off  its  frontiers,  to  this  diaman- 
tiferous  region  has  also  boen  added  a  portion  of  the  hilly  tableland  which  stretches 
north  of  the  Orange  in  the  direction  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  of  the  new 
British  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland.  Within  its  present  limits  the  province  of 
Griqualand  West  thus  covers  a  superficial  area  of  nearly  eighteen  thousand  square 


't 


Fig.  44. — GBiauALAND  West. 
Bcalel  :  8,400^000. 
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miles,  with  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand,  or  in  the  proportion  of  three 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  , 

Griqualand  West  enjoys  an  excellent  climate,  notwithstanding  the  fever  pre- 
valent amongst  the  mining  classes,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  operations  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As  in  the  southern  regions, 
the  European  population  finds  here  a  perfectly  congenial  home,  and  increases  ia 
the  normal  way  by  excess  of  births  over  the  death  rate.  The  country  stands  at  a 
mean  altitude  of  about  3,600  feet  above  sea-level,  and  while  the  general  tilt  of  the 
land  is  from  east  to  west,  as  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Orange,  the  highest  eleva- 
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tions  occur  in  the  wentern  parts  of  the  province.  Hero  several  crests  exceed 
4,600  feet,  and  the  camping-ground  of  Daniel's  Kuil  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5,370  feet ; 
even  along  the  banks  of  the  Orange  the  country  falls  nowhere  below  3,000  feet. 

The  chains  of  hills  or  ridges  rising  above  the  plateau  are  disposed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  pjrallel  with  the  course  of  the 
Vaal.  They  are  usually  of  gently  rounded  form,  the  prevailing  greyish  tints 
giving  them  a  somewhat  monotonous  aspect.  In  the  depressions  of  the  plateau 
between  the  two  main  streams  are  scattered  numerous  Halt-pans,  nearly  all  of  cir- 
cular form,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  large  and  deep  enough  for  the 
light  craft  used  in  wild-duck  shooting,  but  which  at  other  times  are  either  quite 
dry  or  even  replaced  by  a  saline  efflorescence.  Another  feature  of  the  landscape 
are  the  clusters  of  mimosas  scattered  over  the  grazing-grounds. 

The  Griquas  (Gri-kwa),  from  whom  the  province  takes  its  name,  are  generally 
spoken  of  by  the  Dutch  Boers  under  the  designation  of  "  Bastaards."  The  great 
majority  are,  in  fact,  half-caste  descendants  of  the  white  settlers  and  Hottentots  of 
various  tribes,  who  came  from  the  regions  south  of  the  Orange  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  In  this  extremely  mixed  population  are  met  every 
variety  of  type,  from  the  stunted  Bushman  and  yellow  Hottentot  to  the  tall  Kafir 
and  fair  European.  But  they  arc  on  the  whole  an  active,  vigorous  race,  daring 
and  persevering,  superior  to  the  ordinary  aborigines  in  strength  and  stature,  and 
in  all  things  distinguished  "  either  by  their  virtues  or  their  vices."  *  Amongst 
these  African  half-castes,  as  amongst  the  "  Bois-Briil^s "  of  North  America,  are 
found  the  most  enterprising  traders,  the  most  intelligent  pioneers,  the  most  daring 
hunters,  but  also  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  criminals  in  the  colony.  In 
1839  they  valiantly  defended  their  territory  against  the  Mantati  (Basutos),  who 
were  threatening  to  cross  the  Orange  and  overrun  the  whole  country.  The  Man- 
tati were  driven  towards  the  north,  where  they  in  their  turn  became  famous 
conquerors  under  the  name  of  Makololo. 

Even  the  pure  white  population  of  Griqualand  West,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  miners  of  every  nation — Englishmen  from  Cornwall  and  Lancashire, 
Germans  from  the  Hartz,  Piedmontese,  Americans  from  California,  Australians — 
are  distinguished  above  all  the  other  European  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  for 
their  energy,  independence,  and  enterprising  spirit.  More  than  once  they  have  been 
in  conflict  with  the  Government,  compelling  it  to  withdraw  unpopular  measures. 

I  '  -  The  Diamond  Fiei,ds.      ■■    -      . 

For  a  long  time  the  squatters  along  the  banks  of  the  Orange  were  in  the  habit 
of  picking  up  certain  lustrous  stones,  the  true  value  of  which  was,  however, 
unknown  till  1867.  In  that  year  two  dealers  shared  between  them  the  price  of  the 
first  "  Cape  diamond,"  which  had  been  taken  from  a  young  Bushuiau.  Two  years 
later  a  Griqua  found  another  magnificent  stone  of  83  carats,  which  received  the 
name  of  the  "Star  of  South  Africa,"  and  which  was  sold  for  £ll,200.t     There 

•  Gustav  Fritsch,  DrH  Jahre  in  Sud-Afrika. 

t  This  beautiful  gem,  now  knotvii  as.  the  ''iJaJley,"  wmb  aflerwnt-un  puruuttsed  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
and  reduced,  by  tlie  process  of  cutting,  to  a  little  over  forty-six  carats. 
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was  iin  ill! mediate  rush  to  the  district  of  Hopetown,  where  the  first  finds  had  been 
made,  but  where,  strange  to  say,  no  deposits  have  yet  been  discovered.  Then  the 
sands  of  the  Orange  were  carefully  examined  as  far  as  the  couflunnce  of  the  Voal, 
the  banks  of  which  river  were  also  explored.  At  last  the  great  diamantiferous 
deposits  were  reached  in  a  district  96  miles  above  the  confluence,  which  was  at  one 
time  probably  studded  with  lacustrine  basins.  Now  began  the  great  rush,  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds  flocking  towards  the  new  Eldorado,  which  was  at  that  time 
almost  uninhabited.  Soldiers,  sailors,  deserters,  farm-labourers,  blacks,  whites, 
mere  striplings,  arrived  in  crowds,  every  ship  from  Europe  bringing  a  fresh  con- 
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Fig.  45. — River  Diooinos  iw  the  Vaal  Basin. 
Scale  1  :  Sfi.OOO. 
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tingent  of  eager  fortune-hunters.  Miners,  traders,  and  speculators  hastened  to  cross 
the  mountains  anlWesert  plains  of  the  Karroo  in  the  direction  of  the  new  diamond 
fields.  The  more  fortunate  possessors  of  waggons  and  carts  of  any  description 
were  able  to  get  over  the  rough  ground  in  a  few  days,  while  the  pedestrians 
plodded  along  night  and  day,  guiding  their  steps  by  the  indications  obtained  from 
the  local  squatters  and  Hottentot  grazers.  But  many  failed  to  reach  the  goal. 
Hundreds  of  wayfarers,  worn  out  by  hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  hardships  of  all 
sorts,  or  perhaps  losing  their  way  in  the  wilderness,  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
traverse  a  route  over  600  miles  long,  and  their  bodies  were  devoured  by  rapacious 
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beasts  nnd  birds.  On  the  camping  grounds  tho  mortality  was  even  groiitor.  Here 
the  bad  diet,  the  lack  of  comfort,  overwork,  oxcossivt' drink,  produced  the  epidemic 
of  typhus  known  as  the  "  miner's  fever,"  which  rapidly  filled  the  cemeteries  of 
every  rising  settlement. 

Pnifl,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaal,  where  the  sands  were  first  successfully 
washed  for  diamonds,  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  attraction  for 
speculators.  The  deposits  have  been  impoverished,  and  reckless  competition 
having  ceased,  the  Government  has  been  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the  claims 
offered  to  purchasers.  Here  two  or  three  hundred  European  and  native  miners 
still  work  on  their  isolated  plots,  independent,  however,  of  any  great  monopolising 
companies.  The'  town  of  Bark  ft/,  formerly  Klip-drift,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vaal  over  against  Pniel,  is  a  busy  market-place  for  all  the  diggers  engaged  in  the 
milling  districts  for  the  space  of  CO  niile^  along  the  course  of  the  stroum.  Tho 
annual  yield  of  these  river-diggings  in  the  Vaal  basin  at  present  exceeds  £40,000,  and 
during  the  period  from  1870  to  1886  the  total  product  of  the  diamantiferous  sands 
of  this  river  exceeded  £2,000,000.  The  diamonds  of  this  district  are  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  their  purity  and  lustre.  They  are  generally  found  in  associa- 
tion with  other  stones,  such  as  garnets,  agates,  quartz,  and  chalcedony. 

About  the  end  of  the  yeor  1870  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  diamond  "  placers  " 
had  been  discovered  on  the  plateau  some  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Pniel,  far 
from  the  fluvial  alluvia.  A  new  rush  was  at  once  made  towards  this  *'  land  of 
promise  ;  "  the  Dutch  farmers  were  fain  to  sell  their  lands,  and,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, there  sprang  up  hundreds  of  tents  and  cabins,  humble  beginnings  of  the 
city  which  in  South  Africa  now  ranks  in  order  of  importance  next  to  Cape  Town 
and  Port  Elizabeth.  Geological  research  has  shown  that  in  this  region  of  the 
plateau  the  ground,  uniformly  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  sand  overlying  a  bed  of 
calcareous  tufa,  conceals  in  its  bosom  extensive  augite  porphyry  formations,  which 
are  pierced  to  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet  by  still  unexplored  "  pipes"  or  natural 
shafts.  These  pipes,  which  are  faced  with  a  wall  of  basalt,  are  supposed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  ancient  craters.  The  earth  now  filling  them  is  prerjisely  the 
diamantiferous  formatit  «ihich  has  been  forced  to  the  surface  by  the  pressure  of 
the  subterranean  gases,  a;  A  which  towards  the  surface  has  become  yellow  and 
friable,  while  remaining  blue  and  compact  in  the  lower  depths  impenetrable  to 
atmospheric  influences.  There  also  occurs  a  good  deal  of  fire-damp,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocky  walls,  where  the  explosive  gases  are  dangerous 
enough  to  require  the  construction  of  underground  galleries  to  protect  the  miners. 
The  basalts  are  overlain  by  carboniferous  schists,  and  the  question  has  been  raised 
by  geologists  whether  these  schists  may  not  have  supplied  the  carbon  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  diamonds. 

Within  a  space  of  about  11  miles  in  circumference  there  exist  four  of  these 
underground  crater-like  openings,  all  full  of  the  earth  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
distributed  in  a  certain  order  known  to  experienced  miners.  These  four  diaman- 
tiferous pipes  are  Bultfontein,  Be  Ben;  Bn  Toil's  Pan,  and  Kimberley,  the  last  of 
\i'Lich,  lying  close  to  the   town   of  like  name,  is  the  richest  diamond-bearing 
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ground  not  only  in  South  Africa  but  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  geologist  Moulle,  thut  the  pans  have  the  same  origin  as  the  four  dianian- 
tiferous  craters ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
(letemiiue  the  point  whether  they  also  contain  eruptive  matter  yielding  crystals. 
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Fig.  46.— Skotion  or  ths  Ubkat  Kimbebusv  Mink  vbom  Noitru  to  South. 
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SauVs  Kuil,  one  of  these  saline  meres,  is  described  by  Chapman  as  of  perfectly 
regular  form  and  filled  with  a  conglomerate  in  whicb  sparkle  countless  agates. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  mining  explorations  the  productive  district 
was  laid  out  like  a  chessboard  in  uniform  claims,  separated  from  each  other  by 
clearing  paths.  Some  five  hundred  pits  swarming  with  ten  thousand  busy  diggers 
gave  to  the  mine  somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  ants'  nest.  But  the  workers  on  both 
sides  attacked  the  intervening  spaces  to  get  at  their  precious  contents  ;  the  conse- 
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Uut  the  ground  still  continuing  to  subside  and  fall  in,  often  without  any  warning, 
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it  was  at  last  resolved  to  dear  out  the  whole  of  the  interior,  which  was  Binkiug 
day  by  day,  in  the  form  of  a  crater.  In  order  to  clear  out  the  earth  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  erecting  a  framework  or  wooden  scaffolding  round  about  the  walls  of 
the  chasm,  which  had  already  reached  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet.  This  contri- 
vance was  disposed  in  several  stages  or  landings,  communicating  with  each  claim 
by  means  of  an  endless  band  made  of  leather,  steel,  or  iron  wire.  Capstans,  driven 
at  first  by  hand  labour  and  later  by  steam,  raised  the  workmen  and  the  buckets  of 
earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  to  the  sorting  platform.  No  other  similar  field 
of  human  industry  presented  a  stranger  spectacle  than  this  vast  cavity  encircled 
by  an  intricate  network  of  bright  wires  poising  trucks  of  men  and  refuse  in  mid- 
air, and  echoing  with  the  constant  din  of  human  cries  and  grinding  machinery. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  works  soon  underwent  a  fresh  change.  The  bottom 
of  the  pits  has  to  a  large  extent  been  filled  in  by  the  continual  landslips  within 
the  enclosure,  sweeping  with  them  the  heaps  of  refuse  and  disintegrated  rock. 
During  the  heavy  rains  the  abyss  has  also  been  frequently  flooded,  so  that  the 
outlay  on  the  works  often  nearly  balanced  the  profits.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  plan  of  operations  by  sinking  shafts  through  the  crumbling 
rock  in  order  to  reach  the  blue  earth  under  the  heaps  of  refuse  covering  it,  and 
by  driving  underground  galleries  into  the  heart  of  the  diamantiferous  mass. 
Thus,  from  being  an  open  quarry,  Kimberley  has  been  gradually  converted  into  a 
mine  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  year  1881,  the  most  successful  of  all, 
yielded  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  crystals  to  the  value  of  £4,160,000.  But 
since  then  the  industry  has  somewhat  decreased  in  importance,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduced  market  price  of  the  gems,  due  to  their  greater  abundance. 
The  declared  value  of  the  diamonds  exported  in  1886  was  £3,504,000,  and  the 
total  value  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1887  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
£50,000,000,  represented  by  seven  tonB  of  diamonds,  a  far  greater  quantity  than 
has  been  yielded  by  Brazil  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  propor- 
tion of  diamonds  to  the  actual  amount  of  ground  excavated  and  sorted  is  not  more 
than  one  to  eight  millions. 

The  most  rigorous  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  theft  of  the 
precious  stones,  and  in  consequence  of  these  regulations  the  prisons  of  Kimberley 
have  often  been  filled  to  overflowing.  Strikes  also  have  occurred,  and  as  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Europe  have  occasionally  had  to  be  sternly  repressed.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  the  system  of  large  estates  has  at  last  prevailed.  At  first  no 
one  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than  two  claims ;  then  anonymous  societies  bought 
up  the  allotments,  and  since  1887  a  "  syndicate,"  with  its  headquarters  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  disposing  of  a  capital  of  £16,000,000,  has  become  the  owner  of  the 
two  most  valuable  mines  at  Kimberley  and  De  Beer.  The  whole  mining  popula- 
tion thus  consists  exclusively  of  oflicials  and  labourers.  "When  the  mines  were 
first  opened  the  aborigines  were  excluded  from  the  purchase  of  claims ;  now  these 

claims  are  accessible  only  to  millionaires.         ^i-''2yV.::y2-:'i;:./^,;:..'-W  ;:.,  ■  "    "  : 

The  capital  of  the  mining  district,  lying  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  deepest 

diamantiferous  pit,  has  already  acquired  the  dimensions  of  a  large  town.     It  is 
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connected  with  Cape  Town  bv  a  railway  620  miles  long,  and  us  the  chief  centre 
of  trade  between  the  colony  and  the  Dutch  republics  of  the  Orange  and  Transvaal, 
it  is  steadily  recovering  from  the  losses  caused  by  the  depreciated  value  of  its 
diamonds.  Thanks  to  the  water  brought  at  great  cost  from  the  Vaal  to  the 
formerly  arid  plateau,  the  streets  and  squares  of  Kimberley  have  been  planted 
with  shady  trees,  and  vast  heaps  of  refuse  have  been  transformed  to  pleasant 
gardens.  Its  original  tin  houses,  brought  piecemeal  from  England,  have  already 
been  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  more  substantial  structures  ;  its  thoroughfares 
are  illumined  with  electric  light,  and  like  its  neighbour,  BcacomfiM,  which  has 
sprung  up  near  the-  Du  Toit's  Pan  mine,  Kimberley  already  surpasses  many  old 

Fig.  48. — Afpabatits  fob  baisino  thb  DiaxantifeuoUiS  Eabth. 
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European  tovms  in  mccbaaica!  appliances,  industrial  resources,  well-  stoker d  ware- 
houses, and  handsome  buildings.  The  population,  mostly  of  a  fluctuating 
character,  rose  from  thirteen  thousand  in  1876  to  nearly  double  that  number  in 
1886. 

West  of  the  Vaal  the  largest  place  is  Gn'qna  Totcn,  which  may  be  said  to  give 
its  name  to  the  province.  It  was  itself  named  from  the  Griquas,  by  whom  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1802,  at  the  time  of  the  great  exodus  of  these  Dutch  and 
Hottentot  half-castes.  Formerly  capital  of  the  province,  it  has  now  sunk  to  the 
rank  of  chief  town  of  Upper  Hay,  one  of  the  four  districts  or  electoral  and 
administrative  divisions  of  Griqualand  West. 
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Efxhtanaland. 

The  region  of  broad  plains  diversified  by  wooded  granite  eminences,  which 
stretches  north  and  north-west  of  Griquuhind  West  as  fur  as  the  Kalahari  wilder- 
ness, now  also  forms  part  of  the  Jiritish  South  African  possessions.  The  Dutch 
settlers  in  the  Transvaal  republic  had  long  been  encroaching  on  the  domain  of 
their  Bcchuana  neighbours,  and  had  even  here  founded  the  two  petty  states  of 
Stellaland  and  Goshen,*  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  incorporating  them  in  the 
Transvaal.     The  suzerain  power  was  accordingly  compelled  to  interfere  in  defence 

Fig.  49.— CuiEF  Routes  of  Exflobebb  Nobtb  of  thb  South  Afbican  Colonibs. 
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of  the  rights  of  the  natives,  who  were  glad  to  accept  the  British  protectorate  in 
order  to  obtain  permanent  relief  from  the  incessant  raids  of  the  Boer  filibusters  on 
their  eastern  borders. 

The  region  thus  definitely  annexed  to  the  colonial  dominion  comprises  that 
portion  only  of  Bechuanaland  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Orange,  on 
the  west  by  the  almost  permanently  dry  bed  of  the  Hygap,  and  northwards  by 

•  Properly  Stille-land  ("  Still  "  or  Peaceful  Land)  and  Oooten. 
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the  valley  of  the  Molopo  affluent  of  the  same  river.  A  treaty  concluded  with 
Germany  secures  to  Great  Britain  the  eventual  possession  of  the  whole  region 
limited  on  the  west  by  the  twentieth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  twenty-second  degree  of  south  latitude.  This  territory  constitutes  a  "  pro- 
tectorate," within  which  is  officially  included  the  narrow  strip  of  land  stretching 
eastwards  between  the  course  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  twenty-second  degree 
parallel,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  But  towards  the 
north  this  conventional  line  has  already  been  encroached  upon,  for  by  a  special 
convention  the  Bechuana  kingdom  of  Ehama,  lying  still  farther  north,  has  also 
been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  Certain  semi- 
official documents  even  already  speak  of  the  Zambese  as  the  real  or  natural 
northern  limit  of  the  British  domain  in  Austral  Africa. 

Meanwhile  the  uncertainty  of  the  conventional  frontiers  prevents  the  geogra- 
phers from  accurately  estimating  the  actual  extent  of  the  protectorate.  But  the 
region  comprised  within  the  ofHcial  limits  traced  along  the  meridian  and  parallel 
of  latitude  has  a  superficial  area  of  probably  about  185,000  square  miles.  The 
population  of  this  territory,  which  is  already  well  known  from  nuuierous  exploring 
expeditions,  can  scarcely  exceed  half  a  million,  and  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
low  as  475,000  or  480,000.  Of  this  number  as  many  as  160,000  are  concentrated 
in  the  section  of  Bechuanaland  lying  south  of  the  Molopo  tributary  of  the  Hygap. 

The  Bechuanas. 

The  Bechuana  people  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Bantu  family,  who  according 
to  the  national  traditions  arrived  in  Austral  Africa  later  than  the  other  Kafir 
tribes.  Till  recently  they  were  even  still  migrating,  though  not  voluntarily.  In 
order  to  escape  from  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  and  Transvaal,  many  tribal  groups 
had  been  compelled  to  move  westwards,  and  before  the  intervention  of  the 
English  the  native  tribes  were  being  harassed  all  along  the  line  by  the  Boers  of 
the  conterminous  districts. 

At  present  the  western  Bechuanas  are  separated  from  the  Basutos  and  other 
kindred  peoples  by  the  territory  of  thfi  two  Dutch  republics  like  the  Griquas, 
the  Bechuanas  have  thus  been  broken  into  two  great  divisions,  henceforth  cut  off 
from  all  direct  intercourse  with  one  another.  But  notwithstanding  this  dismem- 
berment, they  have  the  full  cousciou^tness  of  their  common  origin,  and  throughout 
the  VAbt  t'egiou  belweea  tlie  Ciaiige  and  the  Zambese  they  everywhere  recognise 
their  kinship,  even  grouping  their  various  tribes  in  the  orfler  of  national  pre- 
eminence. According  to  unanimous  agreement,  the  senior  branch  of  the  family 
are  the  Ba-Harutse  (Barotse),  who  dwell  west  of  the  Limpopo  headstreams,  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  South  Afiicau  repubUc.  M.  Arbousset  believes  that  the 
term  Be-Chuana,  now  universally  adopted  as  the  collective  ethnical  name,  is  due  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  travellers,  whose  inquiries  about  the 
various  peoples  of  the  country  were  met  by  the  remark  ba  chuana,  that  is,  "  they 
resemble  each  other,"  meaning  they  are  all  alike,  all  of  one  stock.  They  have 
themselves  no  common  national  or  racial  designation  in  any  of  their  dialects. 
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The  Bechuanas  are  one  of  the  finest  members  of  the  southern  Bantu  family- 
All  are  toll,  robust,  well-built,  and  distinguished  by  tlieir  graceful  carriage,  which 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  tribes  the  feeble  or  sickly  offspring 
are  got  rid  of.  Albinos  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  thrown  to  the  panthers  ;  those 
born  blind  are  strangled,  and  when  the  mother  dies  her  infant  is,  in  some  tribes, 
buried  alive  in  the  same  grave,  because  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  natural  nurse. 
Circumcision  is  universally  practised,  although  there  is  no  fixed  age  for  performing 
the  rite.  Sometimes  it  is  deferred  till  adolescence  ;  yet  children  born  before  the 
father- has  been  circumcised  would  be  ipso  facto  declared  incapable  of  inheriting 
any  of  the  paternal  estate.  Usually  the  operation  is  undergone  between  the  eighth 
and  fourteenth  year,  and  is  accompanied  by  scourging,  and  occasionally  even  by 
tortures,  in  virtue  of  which  the  victims  are  regarded  as  equals  of  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  worthy  to  carry  the  shield  and  hurl  the  assegai.  Girls  also  are  initiated  into 
womanhood  and  taught  their  duties  as  future  wives  by  a  long  probationship  passed 
in  seclusion  under  the  direction  of  elderly  matrons.  During  this  period  they  are 
subjected  to  several  severe  trials  of  endurance,  the  last  of  which  is  a  hot  iron  bar 
to  be  held  for  a  few  seconds  without  uttering  a  cry.  After  this  proof  they  are 
declared  women ;  they  are  smeared  all  over  with  grease,  their  hair  is  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  butter  and  ochre ;  they  are  clothed  and  decked  like  brides  while 
awaiting  to  be  purchased  by  their  future  lord. 

Circumcision  is  in  no  sense  a  religious  ceremony,  being  merely  the  symbol  of 
entrance  into  the  state  of  manhood,  with  all  its  attendant  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. Those  missionaries  who  first  penetrated  into  this  regiv^n  assure  us  that 
they  sought  in  vain  for  the  least  indication  of  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  world 
amongst  the  Bechuana  peoples.  The  natives  had  neither  gods  nor  idols;  they 
never  gathered  together  for  prayer  or  any  kind  of  public  worship ;  they  neither 
appealed  in  supplication  to  good  or  evil  spirits,  nor  even  betrayed  any  fear  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  At  the  same  time  certain  practices  seem  to  be  altogether 
inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  conjure  the  forces  of  the  unknown  world  and  render  the  unseen  powers  pro- 
pitious to  their  votaries.  Thus  wlien  a  tree  is  struck  by  lightiiiiig  cattle  are 
slaughtered,  and  similar  sacrifices  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  or 
obtaining  rain  from  above.  The  dead  are  borne  to  the  grave  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  and  care  is  taken  to  lay  fchem  in  a  crouched  attitude 
with  the  face  turned  due  north,  that  is,  in  the  direction  whence  came  their  fore- 
fathers. Then  the  bystanders  cast  into  the  grave  an  acacia  branch,  portions 
of  ant-hills,  and  tufts  of  herbage,  emblems  of  the  hunter's  life  in  the  woodlands. 
On  the  sepulchral  mound  are  also  placed  the  arms  of  the  departed,  together  with 
the  seeds  of  alimentary  plants.  But  of  late  years  the  fear  of  unwittingly  supplying 
the  compounders  of  maleficent  chaims  with  the  needful  skulls  has  induced  many  of 
the  tribes  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  cabin  itself,  under  the  feet  of  the  living. 

After  each  ceremony  all  those  present  wash  their  hands  and  feet  in  a  large 
water-trough,  all  the  time  shouting  Pula  !  pu.'a  !  (Rain !  rain  !).  The  wizards 
also  frequently  make  a  show  of  attracting  the  clouds  and  causing  them  to  discharge 
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beneficial  showers.  If  favoured  by  luck  they  at  once  acquire  a  great  reputation, 
but  should  their  predictions  be  belied  by  unkindly  fate  they  run  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  These  "  rain-makers  "  even  practise  a  real  religious  cult,  for  they  pretend 
to  conjure  the  spells  of  Mo-Rirao,  a  inaleticent  being  who  dwells  in  a  cleft  of  tlie 
rock.  With  the  view  of  keeping  themselves  in  touch  with  the  supposed  religious 
traditions  of  the  people,  the  missionaries  have  adopted  this  very  term  Mo-Rimo, 
meaning  "  the  Dweller  on  High,"  to  designate  the  God  of  tho  Christians. 

The  fear  or  awe  of  the  unknown  is  also  betrayed  amongst  the  Bechuanas  in 
connection  with  certain  objects  which  they  are  forbidden  to  touch,  and  certain 
food  which  is  tal)ooed  by  custom.  Like  most  of  the  North  American  redskins, 
each  Bechuana  tribal  group  venerates  a  national  token,  such  as  a  crocodile,  a 
monkey,  some  wild  beast  or  fish,  and  celebrates  dances  in  its  honour.  The 
Ba-Kalahnri  people  take  good  care  never  to  hunt  old  lions,  especially  if  these  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  human  flesh.  Hence  it  would  be  regarded  as  criminal  to  ofEer 
any  resistance  to  the  king  of  beasts  even  should  he  burst  into  a  kraal,  in  which  case 
he  may  at  the  most  be  scared  away  with  shouts.  Cattle  also  are  held  in  a  sort  of 
reverence,  as  well  as  the  thorny  branches  of  the  wait-a-bit  (Acacia  detcnenn),  which 
is  used  for  making  the  village  enclosures. 

Each  tribe  is  governed  by  a  king  or  chief,  whose  power  passes  to  the  eldest 
son.  But  the  Bechuana  tribal  chief  is  far  from  enjoying  absolute  authority. 
Custom  is  powerful  and  scrupulously  respected,  while  the  secondary  chiefs,  and 
occasionally  all  the  free  men  of  the  community,  may,  on  weighty  occasions,  con- 
stitute themselves  a  picho,  or  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  public 
interests,  advising  the  king,  approving  or  censuring  his  conduct,  according  as  it 
may  be  pronounced  conformable  with  or  opposed  to  established  precedent.  The 
picho,  however,  took  no  cognisunce  of  crimes,  and  before  the  partial  introduction 
of  the  British  administrative  system,  such  offences  as  theft,  murder,  or  adultery 
were  not  regarded  as  occurrences  of  tribal  or  general  intei-est.  They  were  rather 
the  personal  concern  of  the  injured  party,  who  balanced  theft  by  theft,  murder  and 
adultery  by  murder,  unless  his  wrath  was  appeased  by  a  compensation  in  cattle. 

But  since  the  missionarieB  have  obtained  a  footiug  iu  all  the  principal  Bechuana 
villages,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  have  undergone  great  changes,  at 
least  outwardly.  European  dress  now  prevails  amongst  all  the  border  tribes,  and 
the  Ba-Tlapi  have  even  learnt  the  tailor's  art,  cutting  out  coats  and  trousers  fi-om 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  Almost  every  village  has  its  school,  its  chapel,  and 
modem  hnuses  in  the  English  style,  encircled  by  the  round  huts  with  conic  roifs 
still  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes.  In  all  the  tribes  some  persons  are  met  who 
are  conversant  with  Dutch.  Sunday  has  become  a  day  of  rest  even  for  those 
natives  who  do  not  pretend  to  have  yet  accepted  the  Christian  teachings,  while  in 
the  absence  of  the  missionary  the  convert-od  chief  reads  the  service  and  intones  the 
psalms  in  the  public  assemblies.  Being  endowed  with  a  quick  intelligence,  and 
especially  prone  to  imitate  his  betters,  the  Mo-Chuana  strives  hard  to  assimilate 
himself  to  the  European,  and  at  times  succeeds  wonderfully.  During  this  cuuluui 
of  the  black  and  white  elements,  which  has  already  lasted  over  two  generations, 
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and  which  hsgan  with  pillage  and  murder,  the  weaker  race  has  gradually  adapted 
itself  to  the  forms  of  civilisation  introduced  by  the  invaders  of  their  domain. 

The  Bechuanas  are  a  very  courteous  people,  and  invariably  address  ejch  other 
in  polite  language.  Although  they  are  by  nature  on  the  whole  of  a  peaceful 
temperament,  wars  were  formerly  very  frequent,  caused  nearly  always  by  cattle- 
lifting.  "  Our  fathers  lost  their  lives  in  capturing  you,  and  we  also  shall  perish 
in  guarding  you."  So  sang  till  lately  the  young  Ba-Mangwato  warriors  to  their 
herds ;  but  of  late  years  most  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  have  discontinued  their 
warlike  expeditions.  Formerly  nomad  pastors  and  hunters,  they  are  now  rapidly 
becoming  peaceful  tillers  of  the  land.  Every  man,  every  youth,  even  every  girl, 
has  his  or  her  separate  plot  of  ground,  and  the  child  thus  learns  from  its 
tenderest  years  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Bechuanas  were  still 
addicted  to  certain  cannibal  practices,  apparently  of  a  religious  character.  The 
braves  who  had  slain  an  enemy  brought  back  a  portion  of  the  body,  and  then 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  their  victory  under  the  presidency  of  a  magician. 
Crouching  round  a  blazing  fire,  they  broiled  the  flesh  under  the  embers  and 
devoured  it  in  common,  in  order  thus  to  superadd  to  their  own  the  courage  of  the 
foe.  Then,  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  of  pain,  each  in  turn  presented  their 
bare  leg  to  the  priest,  who  with  a  stroke  of  the  assegai  made  a  long  slit  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee.  Although  the  wound  was  deep  enough  to  leave  a  permanent 
scar,  the  warriors  had  nevertheless  to  join  in  the  tribal  dunce,  T*hich  was  kept  up 
till  the  "  small  hours."  ^  5  .      ,■;./> '  1    'v    t  «  ■  ' 

Southernmost  of  all  the  Bechuana  tribes  are  the  Ba-Tlaro,  settled  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  Griqualand  West,  where,  however,  they  have  to  a  large 
extent  become  merged  with  the  better-known  Ba-Tlapi,*  or  •'  Fish  People." 
These  Ba-Tlapi,  whose  national  token  is  a  fish,  and  who  carefully  abstain  from 
touching  this  sacred  animal,  occupy  a  hilly  district  north  of  Griqualand  West, 
bordering  on  the  Vaal,  and  were  also  amongst  the  rival  claimants  for  the  coveted 
diamantiferous  region  now  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
numerous  branches  of  the  Bechuana  race,  numbering  with  the  Ba-Tlaro  about 
thirty  thousand  souls.  Thanks  to  their  frequent  relations  with  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlers,  they  are  also  the  most  civilised  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the  light 
complexion  of  the  children  in  many  of  their  villages  betrays  an  increasing  inti- 
macy with  their  European  neighbours.  They  are  generally  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition,  and  formerly  possessed  a  large  treasure  of  national  songs,  which  has 
now  mostly  perished,  being  I'eplaced  by  religious  hymns. 


'\  Topography  of  Bechtjanai.and. 

The  Ba-Tlapi  gardens,  wherever  suflRcient  water  is  available,  yield  in  abun- 
dance all  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  plough  has  already  been 
iiiti'oduijeil  vary  geiierally.     Soiiifc  of    the   native  towiio  and  villages  ait   wej.1 
*  The  Ba-Hlapi,  Batlaping,  Bachapin,  Matohapectt,  Maatjaping  of  various  writers. 
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known  as  statlonH  and  market-places  on  the  great  highway  leading  from  the 
Orange  to  the  Zambese.  Those  occupied  by  the  chiefs  are  usually  very  populous, 
all  the  inhabitants  being  concentrated  at  such  points  with  a  view  to  defence.  In 
1801  Truter  and  Somerville  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  the  popiilation  of  Lataku 
(Litakti),  the  town  founded  by  the  allied  Ba-Tlapi  and  Ba-Rolong  nations  on  the 
margin  of  the  Takun  spring.  After  the  separation  of  the  two  tribes,  Kurwnau, 
the  now  capital  of  the  Ba-Tlupi,  rapidly  became  a  real  town  with  nearly  six 
hundred  houses  and  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  other  royal  residences  which  succeeded  Kuruman  were,  or  still  are,  places 
of  considerable  size.  Such  are  Taung,  at  the  issue  of  a  wady  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Katong  (Hart's  River)  ;  Mamusfi,  lying  some  sixty  miles  farther  up  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  river ;  and  Likatlong,  whose  cabins  are  also  grouped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Katong,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Vaal,  and  in  the  present 
province  of  Oriqualand  West.  But  in  this  region  the  centres  of  population  are 
easily  displaced,  and  every  new  king  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  found  and 
give  his  name  to  one  of  these  ephemeral  residences.  All  that  is  needed  for  their 
construction  is  a  good  supply  of  acacia  wood  stakes,  clay,  and  herbage  or  foliage 
for  thatching.  The  diamond  fields  that  were  discovered  in  1887  in  the  district 
near  VriJOurg,  former  capital  of  Stellaland,  cannot  fail  to  attract  immigrants  and 
cause  new  towns  to  spring  up. 

The  principal  religious  centre  of  the  country  is  Kwumnn,  which  lies  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  verdure  at  the  east  foot  of  a  sandstone  hill,  whence  an 
extensive  view  is  commanded  of  the  surrounding  plateau.  Here  the  missionaries 
have  acquired  possession  of  many  broad  acres  of  arable  lund,  which  thej'  lease 
only  to  monogamous  natives.  The  river  Kuruman,  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
like  name,  has  its  source  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east.  From  a 
cave  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  bluff  the  water  flows  in  such  a  copious  stream  as  to 
be  navigable  for  small  boats.  Through  stalactite  galleries  clo^e  fo  the  chief 
opening  the  visitor  may  penetrate  over  slippery  stones  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
rocky  cavity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  sacred  serpent,  tutelar  spirit 
of  the  stream.  "Were  he  to  be  slain,  the  perennial  spring  would  at  once  dry  up. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  lions  were  still  so  numerous  and  daring  in  this 
region  that  many  of  the  natives  slept  in  narrow  huts  erected  on  piles  amid  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Moffat  speaks  of  a  large  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lataku  which  contained  no  loss  than  seventeen  of  such  aerial  dwellings. 

The  Ba-Rolong  nation,  formerly  allies  of  the  Ba-Tlapi,  but  now  di\idrd  into 
several  indo]iendent  tribes,  occupy  the  northern  section  of  the  specially  protected 
territory,  that  is  to  say,  the  district  comprised  between  the  mostly  dry  beds  of  the 
Molopo  and  the  afiluents  of  the  Kuniraan.  But  the  chief  villages,  Mafeking,  resi- 
dence of  the  British  Commissioner,  Shtiba,  Piefsani,  and  Morokwani  are  grouped 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  !Molopo,  where  the  gorges  yield  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields.  The  Ba  Rolongs  number  altogether  eighteen 
thoiisand  iull-blcod  Bechuanas,  besides  many  half-eastes  reckoned  apart.  The 
tract  lying  between  their  domain  and  that  of  the  Ba-Tlapi  has  afforded  a  refuge 
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to  the  remains  of  a  tribe  of  Korana  Hottentots  crossed  with  Bechuanas  of  dif- 
ferent clans,  and  numbering  altogether  about  five  thousand  souls.  Within  tu»« 
Beehuana  domain  have  also  been  established  several  petty  republican  com- 
munities of  Bastaards  driven  north  by  the  pressure  cf  the  English  immigrants 
into  Griqualand  West. 

The  Ba  Ilaruts^  (Ba-IIuruts^,  Barotse),  who  slill  occupy  the  region  of  the 
Upper  liimpopo  basin  about  the  frontiers  of  Transvaal  and  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate, are  also  a  decrepit  people,  much  reJuced  since  the  time  when  they  were 
regardea  as  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the  Beehuana  race.  Even  recently  the 
sons  of  the  surrounding  kinglets  appeared  as  envoys  in  their  midst  in  order  to 
learn  the  national  history  or  traditions,  to  study  the  ancestral  usages,  and  conform 
themselves  to  the  received  standard  of  polite  society.  All  the  neighbouring  com- 
munities were  even  expected  to  send  the  first-fruits  of  their  crops  in  homage  to 
the  Ba-Harutse  chief.  The  branch  of  the  nation  which  has  settled  in  the  Marico 
district  within  the  Transvaal  frontier  may  also  lay  claim  to  pre-eminence  for  their 
progress  in  agriculture  ;  in  1882  they  already  possessed  over  two  hundred 
European  ploughs. 

One  of  the  Harutse  tribes  has  withdrawn  to  the  region  north  of  the  Protec- 
torate, taking  refuge  in  the  marshy  plains  stretching  east  of  Lake  Ngami,  where 
they  occupy  retreats  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  the  most  daring  invaders  of 
the  land.  The  Ba-Katla,  whose  totem,  or  national  emblem,  is  a  monkey,  and 
whose  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Gamcohopa,  situated  on  a  wooded  plateau, 
watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Limpopo  ;  the  Ba-Wanketsi,  who  are  grouped  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  round  about  the  town  of  Khany^ ;  lastly, 
the  BaKwena  or  "Crocodile  People,"  who  dwell  a  little  farther  north,  but  still 
within  the  Upper  Limpopo  basin,  have  all  alike  been  greatly  reduced  and  com- 
pelled frequently  to  change  their  settlements  by  the  incessant  raids  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  Transvaal  Boers.  The  town  of  Kolobeng,  where 
Livingstone  had  founded  his  mission  before  he  turned  to  geographical  exploration, 
is  now  in  ruins.  Liteyani  was  also  abandoned  in  1864  ;  not,  however,  because  of 
the  attacks  of  any  aggressive  neighbours,  but  owing  to  the  adjacent  forest  of 
gigantic  aloes,  whose  pulpy  leaves  falling  and  rotting  on  the  ground,  rendered  the 
whole  district  malarious  during  the  rainy  season.  Liteyani  was  succeeded  first 
by  the  town  of  Moncakhomo,  and  then  by  the  present  capital,  Lepelole  (Molopok), 
which  lies  in  the  same  region  at  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge  of  rocky  and  wooded  hills. 

This  district,  about  which,  so  to  say,  gravitate  the  royal  residences  of  the 
Ba-Kwena  nation,  is  the  most  renowned  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  Beehuana 
race.  Near  Lepelole  stands  a  grotto  into  which  Livingstone  was  the  first  who 
dared  to  \  enture,  and  not  far  from  the  same  spot  is  the  Giant's  Kettle,  hollo-red 
out  of  the  live  rock.  From  this  place,  says  the  national  myth,  came  all  the 
animals  of  the  world.  The  same  chasm  also  gave  birth  to  the  Beehuana  race,  and 
carved  in  the  rocks  is  still  shown  the  trace  of  the  first  step  taken  by  the  first  man 
as  he  emerged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.*      -'-■:■'  -"Ir". :■-'.;'::.:::!:-.'.. •'-";  kv:;;,   ^ 
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The  Ha-Mangwuto  nation,  who  occupy  the  uorlhcrn  diviNion  of  the  British 
Protectorate  to  the  west  of  the  Limpopo,  as  well  as  the  mur«hy  plains  stretchinjf 
thence  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambese,  have  in  recent  times  entered 
on  a  period  of  political  expansion,  and  constitute  at  present  one  of  the  powerful 
native  States  in  Austral  Africa.  Formerly  the  Ba-Manjj;watos  formed  only  a 
single  national  group  with  the  HaKwena  and  Ba-\Vanketsi  tribes  ;  but  they 
separated  themselves  from  that  connection  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  although 
not  clearly  fixed  by  tradition,  and  adopted  an  antelope  us  the  tribal  totem.     Since 

Fig.  CO.— Shoshono. 
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then  they  have  themselves  been  split  into  two  political  groups,  the  Ba-Mangwatos 
proper  and  the  Ba-Toauas,  who  dwell  on  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Loke  Ngami, 
the  common  original  home  of  both  branches.  A  multitude  of  fugitives  belonging 
to  various  tribes  driven  westwards  by  the  terrible  Ma-Tebele  conquerors,  came  to 
seek  a  refuge  amongst  the  Ba-Mangwatos,  with  whom  they  gradually  became 
assimilated,  all  merging  in  a  common  nationality. 

Shoahong,  the  Mangwato  capital,  is  at  present  the  largest  town  in  South  Africa 
beyond  the  British  settlements.     According  to  Holub  and  Mackenzie,  it  has  had 
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at  ti'moH  iH  mimy  ft«  thirty  tlioiwind  iiihiihitant«,  P.«'lu«ivo  of  niimernun  villii^un 
UHUully  grouptnl  in  u  (un-lo  liku  tho  c,  ittlu  <Mi(;l(miiroH,  nil  roiiUy  couMtitutiiifj^  part 
of  tho  Huiiitt  urban  pu[)ulati()ii.  Hut  tluN  ^rosN  agf^ru^ato  Iiuh  hocii  conxidorahly 
riuluccMl  by  wars  of  NUccuHMioti,  and  had  fallon  in  1H8U  to  littlu  over  six  thousand. 
Since  then,  ho  wo  vur,  tho  population  ban  a^fain  increuHod,  thanks  to  the  cossatiou 
of  intornouinu  ntrifo.  liyiug  •i,4()()  foot  abuvo  Boa^lovol  in  a  vast  plain,  not,  like 
most  othor  Itechu  tun  capitals,  on  a  stoop  oscarpment,  Shoshong  stretches  along 
both  sides  of  a  mostly  dry  rivulet,  which  is  djmiiiatod  on  the  north  by  a  j^ranito 
ridge  some  V2  miles  lonij.    Southwards  a  basalt  omiueuco  is  disposed  purallol  with 

Fig.  51.— TainE  Rouths  in  DK0UUiUiA.LijiD. 
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tbis  granite  mass,  the  intermediate  spaoe  between  the  two  heights  being  occupied 
by  well-cultivated  gardens  and  hamlets. 

The  Ba-Mangwatos  have  long  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  English 
missionaries,  and  have  now  for  the  most  part  adopted  the  Christian  faith. 
Throughout  their  territory  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  the  brewing  of  beer 
are  forbidden  under  severe  penalties — a  fine  of  £100  for  the  foreign  dealer, 
whether  English  or  Boer,  and  banishment  for  the  natives  convicted  of  this 
offence. 

At  Shoshong  converge  the  two  main  commercial  highways  which  ♦"averse 
Bechuanalaiid,  one  running  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambese,  the  other  UDrth- 
west  towards  Lake  Ngami.  Southwards  both  merge  in  a  common  route  which 
skirts  the  west  frontier  of  the  Dutch  republics,  but,  except  at  one  point,  keeping 
well  within  the  British  Protectorate.  At  present  the  total  annual  foreign  trade 
of  Bechuanaland  is  estimated  at  £100,000.     Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century  the  inhabitatilH  of  thin  Tgion  wore  dtill  cut  off  from  all  intorcourso  with 
the  outer  world,  und  hud  never  even  heard  of  the  Hurroundiii^  inarinu  wutcrH. 
VV'hi'ti  they  ht-ard  travtiUorH  Hpouk  of  the  great  ocean  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
MelHcliula,  that  in,  "  Water  that  goes  a-graziiig,"  beeuiise  th»!  tidcH  penetrate  far 
iiilii!i(l,  und  tlien  afier  a  few  hours  n'tire  from  the  MealKtarfl. 

'i'lir>  Ha-rhwapeng,  one  of  the  reduced  IribeH  occupying  the  liighland  region  to 
th<>  uorth-eu.-,f  of  Shonliong,  have  become  famous  for  their  MkiH  an  iron-workiTH. 
They  mine  the  ortm  themm'lveH  in  the  Hurrounding  dei)OMitM,  und  fabricate  all  kinds 
of  imploments  employed  throughout  all  the  surrounding  districts.  They  are  also 
uc(jniiiut(!d  with  the  treen  that  yield  the  best  fuel  for  smelting  the  ores,  und  reserve 
the  iron  that  adheres  longest  to  the  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  their  hardest 
und  sharpest  axes,  lience  they  hud  arrived  ut  u  knowledge  of  rttetl  before  the 
arrival  of  the  KurojMjans  in  the  country. 

East  of  Shoshong,  and  not  fur  from  the  bunks  of  the  Limpojx),  dwell  the  llu- 
Siliku  people,  who  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  subjugation.  They  owe 
their  political  independence  partly  to  their  central  stionghold  jwrched  on  a  bluff 
of  difficult  access,  and  partly  also,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  impassable  zone  traced 
round  this  citadel  by  the  tsetse  fly.  Their  own  herds  are  kept  in  upland  valleys 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  destructive  pest ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  invaders  to  cross 
the  intervening  district  with  their  cattle ;  nor  could  they  successfully  carry  off 
the  13a-8iliku  htrds,  which  would  all  perish  while  being  driven  across  the  infested 
zone.  -    «,. 

The  Bechuanas  are  scattered  in  very  thin  groups  throughout  the  western  parts 
of  the  Prutectoiale,  where  springs  are  luie,  uud  where  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  rivers  are  indicated  only  by  stretches  of  dry  sand.  The  fe'«-  communities 
residing  in  this  arid  region  take  the  collective  name  of  Ba-Kalahari,  from  the  sur- 
rounding wilderness,  but  are  also  known  by  the  designation  of  I»a-Lula,  or  "The 
Poor."  In  many  districts  they  have  intermingled  with  the  Bushman  aborigines  ; 
but  some  of  their  tribes  have  kept  uloof,  preserving  the  racial  purity  as  well  as  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  usages  of  their  forefathers.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
unable  to  breed  any  animals  except  goats,  which  they  wuter  almost  drop  by  drop 
at  the  dribbling  springs.  They  obstinately  cultivate  their  little  garden  plots, 
though  the  thirsty  soil  may  yield  them  nothing  but  pumpkins  and  melons.  The 
lions  prowling  about  their  kraals  are  often  welcome  guests,  thanks  to  the  hulf- 
gnawed  carcases  which  they  leave  to  the  hunters. 

The  full-blood  Ba-Kalahari  tribes,  although  poor,  are  looked  on  as  freemen. 
But,  compared  with  the  other  Bechuanas,  they  occupy  a  subordinate  position  of 
vassalage,  while  those  crossed  with  the  Bushmen,  and  known  as  Ma  Sarwa,  or 
"  Bad  People,"  are  considered  as  no  better  than  slaves.  The  products  of  the  chase 
and  their  very  harvests  belong  by  right  to  the  Bechuana  tribes  adjoining  their 
camping-grounds.  They  are  required  to  present  themselves  two  or  three  times  a 
year  at  the  villages  of  their  masters,  but  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the  kraals 
during  the  day.  They  must  remain  at  some  distance  from  the  settlement,  patiently 
awaiting  the  order  of  the  chief  peimitting  them  to  approach,     Nevertheless,  these 
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"  Bad  People "  are  in  general  more  devoted  to  their  women  than  most  of  the 
Bechuanas ;  they  also  show  great  kindness  to  their  dogs,  faithful  companions  in 
the  chase,  who  in  the  other  communities  are  for  the  most  part  treated  with 
brutality. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Bechuanaland  some  questions  were  asked  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  in  1888,  in  reply  to  which  Baron  de  Worms  remarked 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  Ba- Kalahari  people  had  hitherto  stood  in 
an  ill-defined  relation  of  dependence  and  servitude  towards  the  Bechuanas  proper. 
According  to  native  custom,  these  persons  can  and  do  hold  property  of  their  own, 
while  their  servitude  towards  the  Bechuanas  takes  the  form  partly  of  actual  labour 
rendered,  and  partly  of  tribute  paid  in  kind.  They  themselves  stand  in  a  some- 
what similar  position  of  superiority  as  regards  the  still  more  degraded  Bushman 
aborigines.  For  the  guidance  of  the  local  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
now  laid  dowr  the  following  principles :  1.  Within  the  newly  formed  British 
Protectorate  all  these  people  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  already  freemen.  2.  The 
magisterial  courts  will  henceforth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refuse  to  recognise  or 
enforce  any  claims  arising  out  of  the  supposed  relations  of  master  and  slave,  and 
will  punish  as  an  infringement  of  personal  rights  any  attempts  to  exercise  forcibly 
the  claims  of  a  master  over  a  supposed  slave.  3.  The  local  administrator  will 
inform  all  chiefs  and  headmen  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  warn  them  against 
exercising  or  enforcing  rights  incompatible  with  it.  Bechuanaland  is  thus  assimi- 
lated iu  Lhid  respect  to  the  lest  of  the  British  South  African  possessions ;  and  while 
the  tribal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  are  so  far  curtailed,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  before  the  law. 

Farini  describes  at  considerable  length  certain  remains  of  ancient  structures, 
which  he  speaks  of  having  discovered  in  the  Kalahari  desert.  Such  buildings,  if 
they  existed,  would  seem  to  attest  the  former  presence  in  this  region  of  a  people 
at  a  far  higher  stage  of  civilisation  than  that  of  its  present  Bechuana  inhabitants. 
But  of  such  a  peop?e  there  survive?  neither  record  nor  tradition,  while  many  state- 
ments made  by  this  traveller  have  since  been  shown  to  be  far  from  trustworthy. 

Basctoland — Head  Waters  of  the  Orange.  '  . 

Before  the  irruption  of  the  Dutch  Boers  into  the  regions  lying  north  of  the 
Orange,  the  western  and  eastern  Bechuana  peoples  dwelt  side  by  side,  occupying 
conterminous  camping-grounds.  But  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge  once  inserted, 
the  two  main  sections  of  this  ethnical  group  became  gradually  riven  asunder. 
The  European  squatters  creeping  up  the  banks  of  the  Orange  and  Caledon,  and  then 
reaching  the  waterparting  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal,  encroached  inch  by  inch 
on  the  pasture-lands,  driving  the  original  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  the  right  and 
left.  While  the  western  Bechuanas  crossed  the  Vaal,  the  eastern  tribes  of  the 
same  race,  grouped  under  the  collective  name  of  Basutos  (Ba-Suto,  or  "Paunched"), 
were  compelled  slowly  to  retreat  towards  the  upland  Maluti  and  Drakenberg 
valleys. 
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repulsed.     The  pacification  of  the  country  was  at  last  effected,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Imperial  exclicquer  of  over  £4,000,000. 

Basutoland,  which  is  clearly  marked  off  towards  the  south-east,  east,  and  north- 
east by  the  main  ci-est  of  the  South  African  orographic  system,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  course  of  the  Caledon  River,  is  now  annexed  to  the  colonial  territory,  but  is 
separately  administered  by  a  Resident  appointed  by  the  British  Government.  The 
whole  region  has  an  area  of  a  little  over  10,0t)0  square  miles,  with  a  somewhat 
dense  population,  at  least  compared  with  most  other  South  African  lands.  The 
census  returns  of  1881  gave  a  total  population  of  over  128,000,  which  in  1887  had 
already  risen  to  about  190,000,  or  nearly  twenty  to  the  square  mile.  Amongst 
the  inhabitants  are  some  thousand  Barolong  refugees  from  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  about  five  hundred  white  settlers,  missionaries  and  officials. 

Of  all  branches  of  the  Bechuana  family  the  Basutos  have  been  the  most 
carefully  studied.  Since  the  year  1 833,  Fn  nch  and  other  Protestant  missionaries 
have  been  labouring  in  their  midst,  studying  the  national  usages  and  contributing 
to  modify  them.  Completely  hemmed  in  as  they  are  by  the  territories  already 
occupied  by  European  settlers — Cape  Colony,  Transvaal,  Natal — the  Basutos  have 
been  fain  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environment,  and  this  they  have  done  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence.  In  most  other  lands  contact  with  the  whites 
has  been  followed  by  the  impoverishment,  decay,  and  even  extinction  of  the 
inferior  races.  But  here  the  Basutos  have  successfully  pas.sed  through  the  critical 
period  of  assimilation.  While  increasing  their  store  of  knowledge  and  acquiring 
habits  of  industry,  they  retain  the  full  vitality  of  the  race,  and  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers.  Half  a  century  ago  their  domain  was  almost  uninhabited ; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  countries  in  Africa. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Basutos  is  not  merely  an  outward  veneer,  nor  does  it 
consist  exclusively  in  the  substitution  of  woollen  and  cotton  garments  imported 
from  England  for  the  native  kaross  of  undressed  skins,  or  in  the  building  of  little 
brick  and  stone  houses  instead  of  hovels  made  of  mud  and  foliage.  Thanks  to  the 
schools,  to  the  support  of  which  the  nation  devotes  most  of  its  income,  the  average 
standard  of  education  is  already  higher  than  amongst  many  European  populations, 
imd  at  the  public  examinations  the  Basutos  often  take  higher  places  than  the 
competitors  of  European  descent.  Thousands  speak  English  and  Dutch ;  they 
read  Se-Chuana  books  and  periodicals,  and  although  nearly  all  Christians  (about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  nation  have  been  educated  under  missionaries),  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  slavishly  accepting  and  repeating  what  they  are  told.  Some 
amongst  them  have  learnt  to  think  for  themselves,  to  discuss  religious  and  social 
problems,  and  follow  their  own  personal  views. 

The  various  tribes  have  moreover  discontinued  their  internecine  strife,  and 
war  has  ceased  to  be  a  permanent  institution.  The  nomad  pastors,  plundered  of 
their  herds,  are  no  longer  reduced  to  cannibalism,  which  formerly  prevailed 
everywhere,  and  the  natives  now  regard  with  as  much  horror  as  do  the  whites  the 
now  abandoned  "  caves  of  the  man-eaters."  A  sentiment  of  national  coherence 
has  replaced  the  petty  village  feuds,  and  thanks  to  this  spirit  of  solidarity,  com- 
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bined  with  the  valour  displayed  on  many  a  hard-fought  battlefield,  the  Basutoa 
have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent  in  safeguarding  their  political  autonomy  under 
the  supreme  British  authority.  Formerly  they  contracted  marriages  within  close 
degrees  of  kindred,  a  practice  which  seemed  an  abomination  to  the  Kafirs  of  the 
seaboard,  who  are  not  only  exogamous,  but  even  abstain  from  taking  wives  in 
foreign  families  bearing  the  same  name  as  their  own. 

The  Basutos  possess  at  present  far  more  numerous  herds  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago,  when  rapacious  beasts  still  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  every  camping- 
ground.  They  still  regard  the  care  of  horned  cattle  and  of  their  new  acquisition, 
the  horse,  as  the  occupation  most  worthy  of  freemen.  For  some  years  of  their 
youth  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  are  obliged  to  lead  the  lives  of  simple  herdsmen,  and 
the  chiefs  themselves  at  times  leave  their  royal  residences  to  tend  the  herds  and 
lead  them  to  fresh  pasture^.  In  the  villages  the  central  space  near  the  khotla,  or 
chief's  residence,  is  always  reserved  for  the  cattle. 

But  to  this  national  industry,  chief  source  of  their  prosperity,  the  Basutos  add 
an  intelligent  system  of  agriculture.  Already  several  thousands  of  ploughs  have 
been  introduced  into  their  upland  valleys ;  nor  do  they  now  confine  their  attention, 
as  formerly,  to  the  cultivation  of  sorgho,  their  favourite  cereal.  They  also  raise 
crops  of  several  other  varieties,  as  well  as  of  most  European  fruits,  the  superfluous 
produce  of  their  farms  now  contributing  towards  the  regular  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cape  Colony.  Every  village  is  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  such  is  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  well-watered  soil  that  this  region  has  become  one  of  the 
granaries  of  South  Africa.  The  land  itself  is  still  held  in  common  by  the  whole 
community,  so  that  its  cultivation  has  not  yet  divided  the  nation  into  a  privileged 
wealthy  and  indigent  proletariate  class.  The  actual  tiller  alone  has  any  right  to 
the  results  of  his  labour,  and  should  he  cease  to  cultivate  his  allotment  and  remove 
elsewhere,  he  is  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the  tribal  chief,  by  whom  it  is  assigned 
in  the  name  of  the  commune  to  another  holder. 

In  favourable  years  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  exported  to  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Diamond  Fields  has  exceeded  ,€200,000.  Like  the  natives  of  Savoy 
and  Auvergne,  the  Basutos  also  send  every  year  to  the  surrounding  regions  a 
number  of  young  emigrants  who,  sooner  or  later,  return  with  a  modest  fortune  to 
the  paternal  home.  They  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  such 
is  their  long<standing  reputation  for  honesty  and  perseverance.  But  when  the 
wages  agreed  upon  are  withheld,  they  are  apt  to  indentnify  themselves  by  carrying 
off  the  cattle  of  their  employers.  Hence  arise  frequent  difficulties  with  the  Orange 
Free  State,  where  most  of  the  Basuto  emigrants  seek  work. 

Some  good  roads  already  penetrate  far  intqgtiie  upland  valleys  ;  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are  being  yearly  brought  more  and  more  under  cultivation,  and 
thus  is  being  gradually  created  a  public  fund  for  keeping  the  highways  in  repair 
and  supporting  the  local  schools.  There  are  numerous  deposits  of  platiniun  in  the 
surrounding  highlands ;  but  although  the  country  abounds  in  mineral  resources, 
scarcely  any  of  the  mines  have  yet  been  worked. 

Thaba  Busaigo  [Thaba  Bomu),  that  is,  the  "  Mountain  of  Night,"  the  chief 
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town  in  Biisutoland,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  5j000  feet  at  the  foot  of  a 
table-shaped  bluff  on  the  east  side  of  a  stream  flowing  to  the  Caiedon.  From  the 
summit  of  this  rock  the  famous  King  Moshesh,  or  the  "  Shaver,"  so  called  because 
he  had  succeeded  in  "  shaving  off "  the  heads  of  all  his  rivals,  long  defied  the 
attacks  of  the  Zulus  by  rolling  down  huge  boulders  on  his  assailants.  Ultimately 
he  managed  to  conciliate  these  fugitives  from  their  own  land  by  sending  them 
cattle  and  offering  them  his  friendship. 

Most  of  the  other  towns  in  Basutoland,  such  as  Leribe,  Berea,  and  Betheado, 
have  at  different  times  been  the  residence  of  tribal  chiefs  or  missionary  stations. 
Maseru,  which  lies  in  the  Thaba  Bossigo  district,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Caiedon,  is  the  residence  of  the  British  Commissioner. 

The  Basuto  chiefs  have  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  the  subordinates  of 
the  European  magistrates.  Against  their  sentences  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
English  tribunal,  which  decides  definitely.  Nevertheless  a  picho,  or  general 
assembly  of  all  the  tribes,  still  meets  annually  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of 
common  interest.  The  marriage  laws  have  been  modified,  and  polygamists  are 
permitted  to  register  the  stipulated  payment  of  cattle  only  for  the  purchase  of 
their  first  wife,  all  subsequent  matrimonial  contracts  being  null  and  void  before  the 
law.  As  amongst  the  Kafirs  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  hut  tax 
is  fixed  at  ten  shillings.  The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  officially  interdicted,  but 
a  brisk  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  between  Basutoland  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Even  before  the  present  administration  the  great  chiefs  were  forbidden  to 
drink  beer.  In  their  position  as  judges  they  are  expected  always  to  keep  a  per- 
fectly clear  head,  and  the  rule  has  now  been  usefully  extended  to  all  their  subjects. 


Since  the  year  1885  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  coast  range  comprised 
belween  the  rivers  Kei  and  Um-Fumodna  has,  like  Basutoland,  been  entirely 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  But  British  immigrants  and  dealers  still  penetrate  very 
cautiously  into  the  country,  and  in  certain  districts  are  for  the  present  even 
forbidden  to  settle  at  all.  The  su[)reme  colonial  authority  is  represented  by 
magistrates  residing  with  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  these  magistrates  at  the  same  time 
take  care  that  the  lands  reserved  to  the  Kafirs  are  not  encroached  on  by  Euiopean 
squatters.  Nevertheless  the  ceaseless  work  of  onward  pressure,  which  began  with 
the  landing  of  the  Dutch  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  still  continues  in  virtue 
of  a  sort  of  natural  law,  owing  to  which  the  two  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal 
constantly  tend  to  join  hands  across  the  intervening  Kafir  territory  and  thus  form 
a  continuous  zone  of  European  settlements  from  the  Orange  estuary  to  Delagoa 
Bay. 

This  racial  tendency  is  all  the  more  active  that  Kafirland  presents  special 
attractions  to  immigrants,  being  at  once  the  most  salubrious,  fertile,  and  pic- 
turesque region  in  the  whole  of  Austral  Africa.  In  1877,  twenty  years  after 
the  failure  of  a  first  attempt   at  colonisation,  the  British  settlers  were  invited  to 
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the  whole  population.  Thanks  to  the  Pax  Brifannica  now  prevailing  among  all 
the  tribes,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  is  considerable.  Accurate  statistics  are  still 
wanting,  but  most  resident  Europeans  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  steady 
grt)wth  of  the  population  caused  by  the  natural  excess  of  births  over  the  mortality 
is  altogether  phenomenal.  Hence  of  all  South  African  regions  £afirland  is 
already  the  most  densely  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  In  1877  the  variotis 
estimates  ranged  from  four  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand,  and  ut 
present  the  number  of  inhabitants  considerably  exceeds  half  a  million  in  an  area 
of  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  thirty-two  to  the  square 
mile.  Exclusive  of  Pondoland,  the  census  of  1885  gave  a  population  of  333,000. 
Should  this  rate  of  increase  be  maintained,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  natives 
may  not  again  gradually  acquire  the  upper  hand,  as  they  have  already  done  in 
Central  America  and  in  parts  of  South  America. 

In  the  widespread  family  of  Bantu  peoples  the  Kafirs  take  a  foremost  position 
for  physical  beauty,  strength,  courage,  and  intelligence.  In  many  ethnological 
works  representing  the  various  types  of  mankind,  the  European  whites  are  figured 
by  the  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses,  borrowed  from  the  classic  period  of  the  plastic 
arts.  But  while  the  noble  "  Caucasian,"  son  of  Prometheus,  thus  presents  himself 
under  the  ideal  form  portraytd  by  the  great  artists  of  antiquity,  the  members  of 
other  races,  black,  yellow,  or  red,  are  shown  in  these  collections  handsome  or  ugly, 
young  or  old,  healthy  or  infirm,  just  as  they  happen  to  pass  before  the  object- 
glass  of  the  photographer,  and  occasionally  even  a.s  figured  by  the  pencil  of  the 
caricaturist.  But  such  a  method  of  procedure  is  unfair  to  the  so-called  "  inferior 
races."  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  were  the  artist  to  reproduce  at  haphazard  a 
given  number  of  Europeans  and  of  Kafirs,  he  woiild  find,  not  amongst  the  former  but 
amongst  the  latter,  the  largest  number  of  individuals  approaching  the  standard  of 
perfect  beauty,  both  as  regards  regularity  of  features  and  symmetrical  proportions. 

The  superiority  claimed  by  the  white  race  is  true  only  when  the  comparison  is 
restricted  to  picked  specimens.  In  this  case  the  cultured  race  is  undoubtedly  the 
finer  of  the  two,  and  here  the  same  difference  is  observed  between  the  fair  and  the 
dark  human  types  as  between  the  wild  beast  and  the  animal  improved  by  the  stock- 
breeder. The  noblest  specimens  of  the  Kafir  race  would  appear  to  be  precisely 
those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Europeans  and  under  their  influence ; 
for,  as  Gustav  Fritsch  well  remarks,  "Civilisation  alone  can  complete  the  human 
ideal."  The  Kafir  features  have  never  the  same  delicacy  as  is  found  in  those  of 
the  finest  Europeans.  They  are  decidedly  coarse  in  comparison,  and  the  lips  -espe- 
cially are  nearly  always  too  thick  and  tumid.  But  the  Kafirs,  as  well  as  the  Hot- 
tentots, are  usually  endowed  with  far  greater  keenness  of  vision,  and  Daltonism  is 
an  affection  unknown  among  the  natives  of  Africa  T^  e  valour  of  the  Kafirs,  and 
especially  their  power  of  dogged  resistance,  the  English  have  had  ample  occasion 
to  admire  and  respect  during  the  long  warfare  carried  on  between  the  two  races. 
A  memorable  instance  was  certainly  the  heroic  endurance  displayed  by  the  Ama- 
Kosa  people  during  the  terrible  year  of  voluntary  famine,  to  which  they  fell 
victims  in  tens  of  thousandp 
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All  Europouns  who  have  tukon  part  in  the  education  of  the  children  iimonjifHt 
the  numerous  Kiitir  tribes,  boar  witness  to  the  keen  vivacity  of  their  intollijfence. 
Their  mental  vij^our  would  iiltiiost  soom  to  bo  too  intonso,  to  judj^o  at  least  from 
the  groat  number  of  idiots  found  amongst  them.  The  customs  of  the  Kafirs,  which 
iippptir  to  have  originally  resembl"''  those  of  the  allied  Hor^huana  people,  have 
already  been  profoundly  modiKed  /  contact  with  their  Kurojiean  neighbours. 
Formerly  those  KaKrs  who  had  acquired  some  religious  notions  through  their 
intercourse  with  the  surrounding  peoples,  applied  to  the  supreme  being  the  name 
of  Thiko,  from  the  Hottentot  T^ti-ko,  the  "  Evil-doer,"  or  bettor,  the  "  Mischief- 
maker." 
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The  Fixoos. 

The  Fingos  (Ama-Fingu,  or  "  Wanderers,"  "  Vagabonds "),  who  formerly 
dwelt  much  farther  to  the  north  in  the  Tugela  Kiver  valley,  whence  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Zulu  conqueror,  Chuka,  have  retained  little  of  their  Eaiir  nation- 
ality beyond  the  name.  After  their  expulsion  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amu-Eosas,  who  had  gradually  reduced  them  to  the  position  of  slaves,  at  the 
same  time  distorting  their  name  so  as  to  give  it  the  meaning  of  "  J)og8."  Hence 
sprang  a  deadly  hatred  between  the  two  nations,  calling  for  the  ultimate  interven- 
tion of  the  English  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Ama-Eosas. 
Accepting  the  offer  of  lands  made  to  them  by  the  colonial  Government,  the  Fingos 
emigrated  in  a  body  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  Here  they  again 
became  freemen,  and  on  payment  of  the  hut  tax  of  ten  shillings,  acquired  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  cultivated  by  themselves.  They,  moreover,  became  the  steadfast 
allies  of  the  English  against  their  former  masters,  and  it  was  largely  through  their 
co-operation  that  the  Ama-Eosas  were  at  last  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
vanquished.  East  of  the  Eei  River  they  surrendered  vast  tracts,  which,  by  a  sort 
of  Nemesis,  were  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  the  very  "  Dogs,"  whom  they  had 
long  treated  with  such  dire  cruelty. 

At  present  the  Fingo  Eafirs  have  become  largely  intermingled  with  the  settlers 
of  European  origin,  and  this  mixed  people  number  altogether  about  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  settled  partly  in  the  colony  properly  so  called,  and  partly  in  the 
Transkei  district.  They  now  wear  the  same  clothes  as  the  whites,  guide  the  plough, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  English  and  German  peasants,  send  th(ur  children  to 
schools  supported  by  their  own  voluntary  contributions,  edit  newspapers,  translate 
European  poetry,  and  even  compose  musical  tunes  for  their  national  songs.  Nearly 
all  call  themselves  Christians,  and  constitute  the  proletariate  class  in  the  eastern 
districts  cf  the  South  African  colony. 

The  two  chief  centres  of  population  in  the  Fingo  territory  within  Eafirland 
properly  so  called,  and  east  of  the  Eei,  are  Namaqua  and  Buttertcoi'th,  both  of 
which  places  are  situated  on  eastern  affluents  of  that  river.  ...... 
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The  Ama-Kosaa  (Khosa,  Xosa)  were  till  recently  the  masters  and  oppressors  of 
the  Fingos,  to  whom  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  the  western  districtii 
of  the  Transkei  uud  the  valleys  stretching  thence  to  the  Great  Fish  River.  Of 
all  the  Kafir  nations  the  Ama-Kosas  have  suffered  most  from  their  protracted  wars 
with  the  Europeans,  laying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  settlers, 
they  were  the  first  to  attack  and  the  first  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  white  race. 
But  still  mindful  of  their  past  glories,  they  nevertheless  continued  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  nohlest  hranch  of  the  Kafir  family,  and  the  surrounding  trilws  readily 
recognised  their  claim  to  the  foremost  position.  In  any  case  they  differ  little 
from  their  neighhours,  except  in  their  tribal  groupings  and  political  traditions. 
Even  their  national  speech  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  other  dialects 
current  in  the  whole  region  of  the  seaboard  as  far  north  as  Delagoa  Bay.  Nor  has 
their  tribal  name  any  special  ethnical  value,  for  the  Ama-Eosas,  like  most  other 
Kafir  groups,  are  named  after  some  chief  famous  in  the  national  records. 

Of  the  Ama-Kosas  the  chief  historical  divisions  are  the  Galekas  and  the 
Gaikas,  who  also  take  their  names  from  illustrious  chiefs,  reputed  founders  of 
these  tribes.  But  the  Gaikas  have  almost  disappeared  as  a  distinct  group. 
Removed  in  the  year  1851  t/  the  west  of  the  river  S.ei,  to  a  territory  which  has 
long  been  settled  by  British  colonists,  they  have  been  dispersed  amongst  the  farm- 
steads and  outskirts  of  the  towns,  as  day  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  and  thus 
gradually  become  merged  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Gaika  tribe  is  in 
fact  completely  broken,  and  Las  lost  all  sense  of  its  national  unity. 

But  the  Galekas  still  dwell  in  a  iWiupact  body  on  their  own  tribal  domain. 
This  district  comprises  nearly  half  of  mo  whole  territory  comprised  between  the 
rivers  Kei  "nd  Bashee.  Here  they  constituted  in  1875  a  united  population  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  souls.  Thej'  are  thus  by  far  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Ama-Eosa  Eafirs,  who  number  altogether  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

Most  of  the  Galekas  have  preserved  their  ancient  habits  and  customs.  The 
young  man  still  purchases  his  bride  with  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the  number 
of  his  wives  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  his  means.  But  it  is  not  the  women,  us 
amongst  the  Bechuanas,  but  the  men,  who  in  Eafirland  milk  the  cows.  No  woman 
would  even  be  tolerated  within  the  sacred  enclosure  reserved  for  the  cattle,  her 
mere  presence  being  regarded  as  a  profanation.  Here  the  wife  is  held  in  contempt 
and  treated  as  a  slave.  She  is  forbidden  to  pronounce  the  name  of  any  male 
member  of  the  household  ;  nor  dare  she  even  utter  sounds  or  syllables  occurring  in 
such  names,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  invent  a  new  vocabulary  differing  from  that 
of  the  men.  Ill-favoured  children  are  killed,  while  the  well-formed  are  pricked 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  a  little  protecting  amulet  being  inserted  under  the 
skin,  after  which  both  infant  and  mother  are  rubbed  over  with  red  ochre. 

The  chiefs  ore  great  personages,  placed  above  the  laws  by  which  other  mortals 
are  governed.  They  have  the  right  to  confiscate  their  subjects'  property,  and  the 
privilege  is  even  extended  to  their  sons,  who  steal  and  plunder  without  let  or 
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hindrance.  In  fuct,  th#fMPMon  iroik  ar  <|)i>ctcd  to  feel  honwireU  an  '  ittcied 
by  the  whims  und  funcios  of       -ir  tnuttter      Till  recently  ("hiefs ;   "  r      lonourtMi 

with  sepulture,  the  bu<liea  ol  i.ieir  subjtv  <  bci'ij^  ■mu  into  lo  bu.-«|j.  Nor  wiis 
it  ulwuys  thought  neceHsury  to  awuit  their  'leat,  «  they        re  (lru^..,>!d  from 

their  huts  through  a  breucli  puriM>wly  made  in  i  luclosur  But  in  the  case  of 
great  chiefs  the  funeral  riles  lusted  for  weeks  tuy  ier.  In.  .ids  kept  vigils  about 
the  grave  to  protect  it  from  the  aiiriul  spirits  auu  the  inoleTwt^ucy  of  the  weather. 
At  times  these  vigils  lasted  a  whole  ycur,  and  those  keeping  watch  then  became 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Cows  were  driven  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  tomb,  and  being  thereby  sanctified,  wore  henceforth  regarded  an 
protecting  genii,  that  could  neither  be  eaten  nor  sold.  These  precincts  were  also 
regarded  us  places  of  refuge,  like  the  mediteval  sanctuaries,  at  the  threshold  of 
which  the  avenging  arm  of  justice  was  arrested. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  little  public  spirit  could  exist  amongst 
a  |M?ople  who  thus  surrounded  the  person  of  their  chief  with  such  marks  of  super- 
stitious homage.  Nevertheless,  the  Amu-Kosns  are  well  able,  when  called  upon, 
to  defend  their  traditional  civil  rights  against  their  very  chiefs.  'They  have  on  all 
occasions  given  signal  proof  of  a  highly  developed  national  sentiment  us  well  as  u 
strong  spirit  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  fumily  relations.  Tho?e  called  upon  to  pay  a 
fine  in  cattle  which  they  are  unable  to  discharge  may  always  rely  on  their  kinsmen 
to  come  to  their  aid. 


Tembuland. 

Tembulund,  that  is,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Tembu  nation,  aevelops  a 
semicircle  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  districts  held  by  the  Fingos  and  Gulekus. 
Beginning  at  the  Ewathlamba  Mountains,  and  comprising  several  upland  valleys 
draining  to  the  Kei  River,  it  stretches  south-eastwards  through  a  portion  of  the 
fluvial  zone  A'hich  is  bounded  by  the  Bashee  and  Um-Tata  rivers.  The  Tembus, 
or  Aba-Tembus,  who  are  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tambookies,  are 
a  powerful  people  numbering  altogether  a  hundred  thousand.  Although  frequently 
compelled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  to  shift  their  camping- grounds  with  theiv 
herds  and  families,  they  have  suffered  comparatively  little  from  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  ■whites,  and  now  accept  with 
resignation,  if  not  with  gratitude,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  magistrates. 

Tembuland  is  intersected  by  accessible  roads  and  even  by  telegraph  lines,  and 
mining  operations  have  already  been  commenced  in  the  coalfields  discovered  in 
these  highlands.  A  town  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  has  even  been  founded 
in  the  district.  Vmtata,  as  it  is  called,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  of  like 
name,  above  the  magnificent  fulls,  which  are  exceeded  in  romantic  beauty  by  few 
others  in  this  region.  The  neighbouring  Bomvana  people,  who  dwell,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand,  in  the  maritime  district  comprised  between  the  Bnshee  and  the 
Umiata  rivers,  have  hitherto  had  but  little  contact  with  the  British  colonists,  and 
not  much  is  known  about  their  territory. 
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PONIWI.AND. 

Poiuloliiiitl,  or  cniiiitrv  of  iho  Pondo  people,  coinpriHCB  over  hulf  of  the  Hon- 
bonrd  of  KaHrlmirl  between  the  rintiitii  and  the  riutafiiim  on  the  Niitul  frontier. 
Thanks  to  their  renioteiu-HM  from  Cape  Colony,  lliiw  hniuoli  of  the  Katir  family  has 
hitherto  8ucee(>(le(l  in  keeping  posHeHWon  of  its  fertile  riverain  valley h.  The 
Poudos,  uumbcriug  altogether  about  two  hundred  thousand,  are  passing  gnulually 

Fig.  04.— South  K^nBLANO. 

Soaln  1  :  1,600,000. 
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and  without  violent  political  or  social  disturbances  from  the  position  of  absolute 
independence  to  that  of  a  mild  vassalage.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribal 
groups,  such  as  the  Ama-Kongwe,  Ama-Kongweia,  Ama-Kobala,  Ama-Kwera, 
Ama-Nyati,  Ama-Bala,  Ama-Yali  and  others,  each  with  its  own  chief  and  separate 
government,  and  connected  together  by  no  national  or  federal  bond.  All,  how- 
ever, recognise  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  lately  for  some  time 
represented  by  the  widow  of  a  missionary,  whom  they  commonly  consulted  on 
important  affairs. 
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Tho  Burfuro  of  the  country  is  alrcudy  dotted  over  with  Movcnil  llttU'  centres  of 
population,  which  are  destined  grachiully  to  become  Kn^^lish  towns.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  l*ondoland,  has  also  been  founded  the  seaport 
which  cannot  fail  to  become  the  chief  eniporium  of  tho  whoh<  seaboard  between 
East  London  and  Durban.  PalDwrtvit  is  an  impurtaut  niissiouaiy  station,  which 
18  f^radually  accjuiring  the  aspect  of  a  town,  uud  promises  one  day  to  beconie  a 
populous  place. 
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Griqualano  East. 

'ITie  north-west  section  of  Kafirland,  which  is  separated  fiom  IhiKutoland  by 
the  Drakcnberg  Range,  and  bounded  on  tho  north-east  by  tho  colony  of  Natal,  on 
the  south  by  Pondoland  and  Tembuland,  is  officially  designated  by  the  name  of 
Gri(iualand  East.  It  is  now,  however,  inhabited  mainly  by  tribes  of  different 
origin  from  the  Griquns  ;  amongst  them  are  several  Kafir  groups,  including  the 
I'ondomisi,  tho  Ama-Bakas,  tho  Ama-Xesib^s,  and  even  a  few  Fingos.  The 
Griquas,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  district,  number  at  present  not  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  out  of  a  total  pc^pulation  of  about  seventy  thousand.  They 
formerly  dwelt  with  the  other  Griquas,  or  Bastaards,  on  the  plateaux  watered  by 
the  Upper  Orange  ;  but  after  long  migrations  in  various  directions,  they  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  under  a  chief  bearing  the  Dutch  name  of  Adam 
Kok,  settled  in  tho  year  1862  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Drakcnberg  Mountains. 
Here  they  gradually  acquired  posstWon,  under  the  British  suzerainty,  of  tho 
territory  which  was  hitherto  know-  as  "No  Man's  Land,"  but  which  might  with 
more  propriety  have  been  culled  "  iCverybody's  Land,"  such  was  the  multuude  of 
immigrants  from  all  the  surrounding  tribes  that  here  found  a  refuge, 

Griqualand  East  is  crossed  by  the  main  highway  between  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
which  after  skirting  the  frontier  of  Pondoland  passes  by  the  capital,  the  Dutch 
town  of  Kokstad,  which  is  situated  on  a  headstream  of  the  St.  John  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Matatiel,  another  large  village,  lies  in  the  mountainous 
western  district  at  the  converging  point  of  several  tracks  leading  to  the  crest  of 
the  waterparting  between  the  Orange  basin  and  the  coast  streams.  Several 
Basuto  families,  crowded  out  of  their  own  territory,  have  crossed  the  divide  with 
their  herds  and  settled  in  the  upland  valleys  on  the  eaistern  slope  of  the  main 
range. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


NATAL  AND  ZULULAND. 


TIE  "  Cape  "  owes  its  name  to  Bartholomew  Diaz ;  Natal  to  the  still 
more  illustrious  navigator,  Vasco  'de  Gama,  who  first  sighted  a 
verdant  headland  breaking  the  monotony  of  this  seaboard  on 
Christmas  Day  ("  Natal  "),  1497.  But  more  than  three  centuries 
elapsed  before  this  station  on  the  ocean  highway  between  Europe 
and  India  was  permanently  occupied.  Portuguese  skippers  visited  the  coast 
from  time  to  time  to  revictual  their  ships  ;  then  the  Dutch,  who  succeeded  the 
Portuguese  as  masters  in  the  i^outhern  waters,  attempted  on  several  occasions  to 
secure  a  footing  at  Port  Natal.  But  all  such  essays  proved  abortive,  nor  was  it 
till  1824 — that  is,  nearly  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  its  discovery — that 
some  twenty  English  settlers  from  the  Cape  established  the  first  centre  of  Euro- 
pean colonisation  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Durban.  At  that  time 
the  surrounding  district  had  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  ravages  of  Chaka, 
the  terrible  king  of  the  Zulus.  The  native  tribes  had  either  been  exterminated  or 
compelled  to  migrate  southwards,  and  all  the  land  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains had  been  transformed  to  a  "  howling  wilderness."  At  present  the  colonial 
territory,  with  a  superficial  area  of  over  20,000  square  miles,  has  a  steadily 
increasing  population,  which  in  1888  was  estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

Although  the  country  was  first  settled  by  colonists  of  British  descent,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Dutch  Boers  threatened  to  acquire  the  numerical  superiority 
in  Natal  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  range.  They  might 
even  have  permanently  secured  the  political  supremacy  in  this  region  but  for 
their  military  reverses,  followed  by  the  active  intervention  of  the  British  authori- 
ties. The  great  exodus  of  the  Boers  from  Cape  Colony  towards  the  unknown 
lands  of  the  interior  was  partly  deflected  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  year  1834 
the  first  pioneers  already  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  passes  leading 
over  the  coast  range.  By  dint  of  patience  and  energy  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  opposite  slope,  and  by  the  end  of  1837  nearly  a  thousand  waggons, 
with  their  long  teams  of  cattle,  had  crossed  the  Drakenberg  divide  and  occupied 
the  river  valleys  draining  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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But  Dingaan,  king  of  the  Zulus,  who  had  at  first  encouraged  the  new  arrivals 
t  I  take  possession  of  the  territory  depopulated  by  his  brother  nhakii,  became 
alarmed  at  this  continually  increasing  stream  of  foreign  immigration.  Under  the 
pretext  of  a  public  feast  to  celebrate  the  cession  of  some  lands  to  the  Boers,  he 
invited  them  to  his  kraal  and  caused  them  all  to  be  treacherously  massacred. 
Thus  began  a  terrible  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  relentless 
cruelty.  In  the  first  serious  engagement  on  the  banks  of  a  southern  affluent  of 
the  Tugela,  the  Hoers  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  name  of  Weenen,  or  "  Weeping,"  still  marks  the  spot  where  this 
butchery  took  place.  Nevertheless  the  survivors,  entrenched  within  the  enclosure 
formed  by  their  waggons,  and  keeping  up  a  deadly  fire  from,  this  vantage  ground, 
succeeded  at  last  in  repulsing  the  savage  hordes  surrounding  the  encampment. 

Firearms  here  got  the  better  of  the  assegai,  and  the  whites  soon  resumed  the 
offensive.  They  even  crossed  the  Tugela  and  invaded  Zululand  itself.  In  1840 
they  had  already  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  having  dethroned  Dingaan,  secured 
a  steadfast  ally  in  his  brother  and  successor,  Panda.  These  events  were  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  free  republic  of  Natalia,  a  name  by  which  this  region 
is  still  known  to  the  Boers  of  Transvaal.  To  the  capital  of  the  new  state  they 
gave  the  name  of  Pieter  Maritzburg,  in  which  are  commemorated  the  two  chief 
pioneers  of  the  great  trek  :  Pieter  Ketief  and  iievrit  Maritz,  ^-  ■ 

But  the  government  of  Cape  Colony  refused  to  recognise  the  new  state,  and 
hastened  to  despatch  some  troops  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain.  This  somewhat  high-handed  measure  has  given  rise  to 
much  angrj"^  discussion,  and  the  supreme  authority'  has  been  severely  censured  by 
carping  tongues  for  having  pursued  a  career  of  ambitious  conquest  under  tke  cloak 
of  humanitdrian  sentiments.  The  English,  it  was  said,  took  possession  of 
"  Natalia  "  professedly  through  philanthropic  motives,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Dutch  from  the  Zulus  and  the  Zulus  from  the  Dutch,  whereas  the  latter  neither 
demanded  nor  needed  protection.*  But  the  prior  rights  of  the  English  settlers 
at  Durban  had  to  be  considered,  and  it  was  notorious  that  wherever  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  an  independent  position,  the  Dutch  trekkers  were  introducing 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Imperial 
Government  throughout  the  South  African  colonies. 

In  any  case,  after  having  successfully  resisted  the  invaders  in  a  first  engage  • 
ment,  the  Boers  were  compelled  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  gradually  withdrew  to 
the  upland  valleys.  Some  remained  behind,  and  in  course  of  time  became  merged 
in  the  British  population.  But  most  of  the  Dutch  immigrants,  enraged  at  seeing 
a  country  wrested  from  them  which  thej*  had  conquered  at  the  price  of  so  much 
blood,  again  set  out  on  their  wanderings  in  quest  of  a  permanent  home,  and  after 
retracing  their  steps  across  the  Drakenberg  Range,  joined  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  had  already  reached  the  Transvaal.  At  present,  except  in  a  few  central 
districts  and  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  colony,  no  trace  remains  of 
the  Dutch  in  Natal  beyond  a  few  geographical  names.      English  is  everywhere 

*  Anthony  Trollope,  South  Africa. 
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the  exclusive  language  of  the  settlers,  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  schools,  and 
serves  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

Thk  Natives  of  Natal. 

These  aborigines  have  never  ceased  to  be  attracted  to  the  colony  of  Natal, 
which  after  the  wars  of  extermination  offered  so  many  unoccupied  tracts  with 

Fig.  55. — Natal. 
Scale  1  :  2,800.000. 
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plentiful  pasturage  for  their  herdsi  At  the  first  arrival  of  the  English  in  1 824 
they  numbered  scarcely  more  than  three  thousand ;  by  the  year  1848  they  had 
increased  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  since  then  they  have  augmented 
at  least  fourfold,  not  only  by  the  natural  excess  of  births  over  the  mortality,  but 
also  by  constant  immigration  down  to  the  present  time.     The  estimates,  however, 
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for  the  Kafir  population  are  made  in  a  somewhat  summary  way,  the  European 
method  not  having  yet  been  introduced  amongst  the  tribes  for  obtaining  accurate 
returns  of  births  and  deaths.  Marriages  alone  are  registered,  while  the  huts  are 
numbered  for  the  purposes  of  local  taxation. 

The  aborigines  now  settled  in  Natal  belong  to  a  gre..t  number  of  distinct 
tribes.  But  the  line  of  migration  has  on  the  whole  followed  that  of  conquest  in 
the  direction  from  north  to  south  ;  hence  the  grent  bulk  of  the  immigrrnits  who 
have  thus  become  British  subjects  naturally  belong  to  the  Zulu,  or  northern 
branch  of  the  Kafir  family.  They  are  still  grouped  in  separate  clans,  unconnected, 
however,  by  any  political  ties,  and  the  administration  has  taken  the  wise  precau- 
tion of  breaking  them  up  into  an  endless  number  of  distinct  communities.  In 
1886  there  were  reckoned  in  the  whole  of  Natal  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  tribal  chiefs,  and  of  this  number  nearly  one-half  had  been  directly  appointed 
by  the  Government  without  any  hereditary  title  whatsoever.  Such  chiefs  thus 
gradually  become  mere  local  officials  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  while 
they  are  themselves  under  the  immediate  control  of  English  administrators,  who 
tolerate  the  observance  of  the  tribal  customs  so  long  as  these  are  not  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  cause  any  manifest  injustice  and  provided  thoj'  are  not  at  variance 
with  the  established  principles  of  natural  equity.  Thanks  iu  these  judicluus 
administrative  measures,  no  war  between  the  black  and  white  elements  has  red- 
dened the  soil  of  Natal  since  the  death  of  the  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan.  NotM'ith- 
standing  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  famous  Anglican  Bishop  Colenso,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  had  most  success  in  this  field  of 
missionary  labour.  Of  the  hundred  and  sixty  Christian  stations  now  existing  in 
Natal  as  many  as  fifty-eight  have  been  founded  by  these  Nonconformists. 

Immigration. — Cooue  Labour.  ,.,;;.-. 

Direct  immigration  from  Europe  acquired  but  little  importance  before  the 
middle  of  the  century.  About  this  tiu,e  a  group  of  British  farmers,  mostly  from 
Yorkshire,  settled  in  the  colony  of  Natal.  Some  German  peasants  also  arrived 
and  took  possession  of  concessions  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port.  The 
white  population  was  afterwards  increased  by  a  number  of  Norwegian  settlers  as 
well  as  by  some  Creoles  from  Mauritius  and  Beuniou.  But  despite  the  advantages 
oifered  by  the  climate  to  all  except  those  of  a  nervous  temperament  or  with  a 
predisposition  to  apoplexy,  the  spontaneous  annual  immigration  has  never 
exceeded  a  few  hundred  persons ;  a  counter-movement  has  even  set  in  from  Natal 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

This  relative  neglect  of  Natal  by  British  colonists  has  been  attributed  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  system  of  large  landed  estates  prevails  in  the  colony, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  owners  do  not  themselves  work  or  always  even 
reside  on  their  properties.  They  employed  coolies  and  native  hands,  so  that  the 
whites  who  give  themselves  to  manual  labour  become  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aborigines.  Immigrants  are  also  naturally  discouraged  by  the  great  and  increasing 
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nuinorical  prcpondoraiR'o  of  the  Zulu-Kiifirs.  But  this  rleoifled  disparity  between 
the  white  and  coloured  elements  has  ularrued  the  p;reat  English  landowners  them- 
selves ;  hence  societies  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into 
the  colony  European  artisans,  workmen,  and  domestic  servants,  to  whom  a  free 
passage  is  offeretl  on  the  condilion  of  their  entering  into  engagements  of  greater 
or  less  duration.  In  the  period  between  1878  and  1884  the  emigrant  vessels 
landed  as  many  us  i,'y26  of  these  invited  guosts,  or  a  yearly  average  of  640 
persons,  who  have  certainly  contributed  gradually  to  develop  a  healthy  middle 
class  between  the  great  landowners  and  the  natives.  The  men  being  more  nume- 
rous than  the  women,  the  latter  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  partners  in  life,  so 
that  there  are  no  old  maids  in  Natal  as  in  England.  The  European  population 
thus  also  regularly  increases  by  the  normal  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Between 
the  years  1880  and  1884  the  increase  from  this  source  and  direct  immigration  was 
at  the  rate  of  2,472  a  year,  but  since  then  assisted  emigration  has  been  stopped. 
The  European  population  has  incroused  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  since  1859^  and  in 
1888  numbered  altogether  considerably  over  forty  thousand.  --  ",        , 

To  cultivate  their  extensive  domains  the  English  proprietors  in  Natal  have  had 
recourse  chiefly  to  imported  labour,  Hindu  coolies  mainly  from  the  Bengal  and 
Madras  presidencies.  At  first  they  tried  to  utilise  the  Kafir  element,  and  in  matiy 
places  are  still  obliged  to  fall  back  occasionally  on  the  aborigines.  But  there  is 
little  love  lost  on  either  side,  and  on  the  termination  of  their  engagement,  usually 
for  one  or  two  years,  the  Kafirs  quit  the  farms  and  return  to  their  respective 
tribes.  At  times  thev  evon  contrive  to  syet  recalled  bv  their  chiefs  before  the 
stipulated  term  of  service  has  expired  The  Kafir  works  in  any  case  grudgingly 
for  a  master.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  his  own  hut,  his  own  field  of  maize,  and  perhaps  a 
few  head  of  cattle  ;  hence  when  asked  by  Europeans  to  take  service  for  a  salary, 
he  is  apt  indignantly  to  decline,  and  even  to  turn  the  tables  by  asking  the  white 
to  accept  employment  under  him.  ;  K;        .    .      '. 

Thus  the  Natal  planters  are  naturally  driven  to  cast  about  for  less  independent 
hirelings.  They  have  tried  Hottentots  and  members  of  tribes  more  to  the  north  ; 
but  find  the  mild  Hindu  more  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  colonial  Govern- 
ment advances  the  funds  required  to  recruit  these  Asiatics,  who  are  supplied  to 
the  various  plantations  according  to  the  demand.  The  period  of  contract  is  usually 
for  ten  years,  and  in  return  for  his  daily  labour  of  from  eight  to  ten  hours  the 
coolie  receives  wages  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  shillings  a  month,  besides  his 
food,  lodging,  and  an  outfit.  Those  who  complete  the  full  term  of  their  engage- 
ment can  claim  a  free  passage  back  to  their  homes,  unless  they  prefer  to  offer  their 
services  according  to  the  current  prices  in  the  labour  market.  Most  of  them 
remain  in  the  colony  and  marry  one  of  their  fellow-countrywomen,  for  the 
importers  of  coolies  are  boinid  to  introduce  both  sexes,  in  the  proportion  of  forty 
women  to  a  hundred  men.  Some  become  gardeners  or  owners  of  small  holdings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns ;  others  tuin  to  trade  and  open  shops,  usually 
in  the  haberdashery  or  provision  lines,  and,  thanks  to  their  extreme  frugality, 
have  become  formidable  competitors  with  the  European  dealers,  who  loudly  com- 
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plain  of  the  importation  of  these  troublesome  rivals.  Tn  1884  the  Tlijulus  settled 
in  Natal  already  numbered  over  twenty-seven  thousand,  and  this  element  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Including  with  the  Europeans  and  Hindus  all  other  strangers,  such  as  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  half-castes,  the  foreigners  of  all  kinds  now  represent  about  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  population  of  Natal.  Nearly  all  have  special  occupations  according 
to  their  several  nationalities.  Thus  imiuigruulH  from  St.  Ileleua  aie  generally 
coachmen  and  drivers,  the  Germans  farmers  or  clerks,  the  Dutch  stock-breeders, 
the  Norwegians  fishers,  and  bo  on. 

Agricultural  and  Mineral  Re80URc:es. — Communications. 

The  colonial  Govctrnment  still  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  unsold  lands  suitable 
either  for  tillage  or  grazing.  Of  a  total  extent  of  over  12,000,000  acres,  including, 
however,  rocky  ground  and  waste  spaces  of  all  sorts,  2,770,000  acres  were  still 
undisposed  of  in  1885,  and  most  of  this  land  was  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  colony  near  Pondoland.  The  ground  actually  cultivated  by  Europeans  does 
not  exceed  90,000  acres,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
domains  owned  by  them.  The  so-called  locations,  or  reserves,  secured  absolutely 
to  the  Kafirs  represent  a  total  area  of  2,000,000  acres.  The  extent  of  the  allot- 
ments offered  for  gale  or  on  lease  has  varied  according  to  the  oscillations  of  the 
colonial  policj'.  The  first  Dutch  settlers  had  appropriated  to  themselves  lots  of 
6,000  acres  and  upward' ,  so  that  about  two  thousand  proprietors  would  have  sufficed 
1o  swallow  un  the  whole  t^^rritory.  Since  that  epoch  the  average  size  of  the  nllot- 
ments  has  been  considerably  less,  although  many  have  still  exceeded  1,000,  or  even 
2,000  and  3,000  acres.  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency towards  the  creation  of  small  holdings. 

The  staple  agricultural  product  of  Natal  is  the  "  mealie,"  or  maize.  This 
cereal  yields  in  superabundance  all  that  is  required  by  the  Kafirs,  the  Hindus, 
and  their  domestic  animals,  leaving  sufficient  for  a  considerable  export  trade.  All 
other  European  cereals  are  also  cultivated,  and  every  town  and  hamlet  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  gardens  or  orchards,  which  have  replaced  the  old  forest 
vegetation  nearly  entirely  destroyed  by  the  axe  or  fire.  Even  the  dense  mangrove 
thickets  on  the  coastlsnds  have  been  alraost  everywhere  consumed,  their  incor- 
ruptible wood  being  highly  appreciated  for  all  kinds  of  joiners'  work. 

Thanks  to  its  sub-tropical  olimate,  Natal  also  produces  plants  unkixown  in  the 
European  temperate  zone.  But  since  the  year  1872  the  extensive  coffee  planta- 
tions have  suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  disease  that  this  industry  has 
been  almost  abandoned.  Attempts  have  here  and  there  been  made  to  replace  it 
by  tea  ;  but  in  1885  the  plantations  did  not  exceed  400  acres  altogether,  yielding 
lor  exportation  little  over  36,000  lbs.  of  this  article.  Attention  has  also  been  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  Phormium  tenax,  and  other  fibrous  plants.  On  the 
plantations  of  the  seaboard  the  chief  cultivated  plant  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  was 
introduced  in  1851.  In  1884  these  plantations  covered  a  total  extent  of  29,000 
acres,  and  produced  a  crop  of  18,771  tons,  over  a  third  of  which  was  exported 
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"over-borg,"  that  is,  to  tho  Boer  republics  bej'ond  the  mountains.  Enough 
remained  to  distil  2,200,000  gallons  of  rum  on  these  plantations,  which  are  the 
favourite  ru^oit  of  a  Uurmlu.ss  spucios  of  pythuu  that  uuvor  attacks  uiau,  but  preys 
on  such  noxious  vermin  as  rats  and  field  mice.  ■      '      ;  ^ 

Tho  breeding  of  horned  cattle,  which  was  tho  only  industry  in  Natal  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Uoer  occupation,  has  diminished  in  relative  importance  since 
1855,  when  a  destructive  plague  swept  away  96  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals 
attacked.  But  the  herds  have  been  restored  by  the  practice  of  inoculation,  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  stock,  and  an  improved  sanitary  system.  In  1884  the 
live  stock  comprised  over  575,000  head  of  cattle,  an  enormous  proportion,  inas- 
much as  it  far  exceeded  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There  were  also  over  43,000 
horses  and  522,000  sheep  belonging  to  colonists  and  natives.  But  the  Natal 
pasture-lands  are  at  times  visited  by  millions  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  Boer 
grazers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  who  move  from  place  to  place 
with  the  seasons.  In  summer  they  drive  their  flocks  to  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
western  slopes ;  in  winter  they  cross  the  dividing  range  and  descend  to  the 
warmer  camping  grounds  of  Natal.  The  wool  yielded  by  their  flocks  is  also 
forwarded  through  the  port  of  the  British  colony.  The  stock-breeders  have 
introduced  the  Angora  goat ;  but  they  have  paid  little  attent'on  to  ostrich  farming, 
being  doubtless  deterred  by  the  partial  failure  of  their  neighbours  in  Cape  Colony. 

Natal  contains  f^ame  deposits  of  copper,  gold,  and  graphite,  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  render  mining  operations  remunerative.  The  chief  mineral  resources 
oi  the  country  ore  iron  and  coal,  which  occur  in  the  northern  districts,  especially 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Biggarsberg  Range.  Here  the  chief  centre  of  population  has 
received  the  nume  of  Newcastle,  as  if  it  were  destined  one  day  to  rival  the  great 
centre  of  the  coalfields  in  the  north  of  England.  The  carboniferous  district 
exceeds  1,400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  some  of  the  seams  are  over  ten  feet 
thick.  Including  the  horizontal  strata  alone  that  lie  near  the  surface  and  that 
have  hitherto  been  surveyed  on  the  British  slope  of  the  Drakenberg,  the  engineer 
North  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  good  coal  here  stored  up  for  future  use  at 
over  two  billion  tons.  Till  recently  this  vast  accumulation  of  excellent  fuel  lay 
almost  untouched  except  by  the  few  native  blacksmiths  of  the  district.  But  since 
the  railway  has  penetrated  from  Durban  into  the  Upper  Tugela  Valley,  it  is  also 
used  for  the  locomotives.  Coal  mining  cannot  fail  to  become  an  important  local 
industry  with  the  development  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  establishment  of 
sugar  refineries,  smelting  furnaces,  and  factories  in  the  colony. 

The  Natal  railways,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Government,  had  a  total  length 
of  over  200  miles  in  the  year  1887.  But  only  one  important  line  had  been  com- 
pleted, that  running  from  Port  Natal  through  Pieter  Maritzburg  north-westwards 
to  its  present  terminus  at  Ladysmith,  and  which  is  intended  ultimately  to  cross  the 
Drakenberg  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  railway  system  of  the  Dutch  republics. 
These  works  are  at  the  same  time  carried  out  with  the  utmost  economy  consistent 
with  safety.  The  steepest  gradients  exceed  one  inch  in  forty ;  the  sharpest  curves 
have  a  radius  of  little  over  300  feet,  and  all  the  engineering  operations  have  been 
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planned  for  u  Hinglo  narrow  line.  The  main  lino  snocossivoly  crossos  nil  the  trans- 
verse ridges  of  the  eastern  slope.  Neor  the  village  of  Wostown  it  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  6,6UU  feet,  but  will  have  to  cliinh  about  .'iOO  foet  higher  in 
order  to  reach  the  crest  of  the  Drukouburg  and  punutiato  into  the  Grunge  Free 
State. 

The  carriage  roads,  which  complete  the  network  of  connnunicatiuns  in  the 
colony,  are  also  planned  with  great  skill  and  daring.  Many  of  them  skirt  the 
deep  ravines  and  ascend  the  precipitous  flanks  of  the  main  range  in  order  to  reach 

Pig.  66.— Thb  Buret  or  Natal. 
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the  level  of  the  inland  plateaux.     Most  of  the  main  highways  converge  on  Port 
Natal,  where  is  centred  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony. 


Topography  of  Natai,. 

The  southern  district  between  the  Um~Tavuna  and  Um-Zimkulu  rivers  is  one 
of  the  most  thinly  peopled  in  Natal,  p  1  here  the  white  squatters  are  still  scattered 
in  small  and  isolated  groups  amid  the  surrounding  Zulu  and  Pondo  populations. 
In  this  district  has  recently  I  en  founded  the  Norwegian  agricultural  settlement 
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of  M/ir/tiirg.  Tt  Hoh  within  nix  milos  of  tho  little  port  of  S/ifpi^fonr,  wliicli  w  forinpd 
by  tlio  oHtuury  of  the  Um-Zimkulu,  but  which  i«  ofton  ulinost  iiiuccossiblo  to  ship- 
ping. Other  Ho-called  "  ports,"  curcfully  avoided,  however,  by  skippers,  follow 
northwiirdM  idoiiff  this  exposed  seubourd,  which  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from 
the  Katirland  frontier  to  the  capital.  Such  are  Port  Ilavding  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Uiu-Zumbi,  and  Port  Scott  in  the  Um-rambynioni  estuary.  Hut  tlio  only  part  of 
the  whole  coast  which  is  sufficiently  indented  to  offer  a  large  basin  to  shipping  is 
tho  inlet  of  Port  Natnl,  sighted  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  the  year  14!)7.  At  thin 
point  a  ridge  of  rocks  with  an  average  height  of  200  feet,  running  parallel  with 
tho  original  coastline  and  afterwards  connected  by  upheaval  with  the  mainland, 
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terminates  at  its  northern  extremity  in  a  bluff  or  steep  headland  completely  shel- 
tering from  the  winds  and  surf  a  spacious  inlet,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  channel  between  the  ridge  and  the  true  shore  line.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  inlet  the  action  of  the  waves  has  graduiilly  developed  a  spit  of  sand  which  has 
its  root  on  the  northern  shore,  whence  it  projects  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  the  bluff.  Thus  is  left  to  shipping  only  a  narrow  passage,  the  sill  of 
which  changes  in  position  and  depth  with  the  tides  and  storms.  Formerly  the 
depth  varied  at  low  water  from  six  or  seven  to  sixteen  feet,  and  vessels  drawing 
over  ten  feet  seldom  ventured  to  cross  the  bar.  But  a  breakwater  running  from 
the  spit  of  sand  towards  the  north-east  has  had  the  result  of  increasing  the  scour 
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of  the  el)b  ti<los,  thu«  loworiiiff  tho  hiU  by  about  two  fei>t.  whib'  at  the  siinie  time 
roiulorinjf  it  more  rupabbi  of  roMisting  tho  action  of  the  atmoxpben'  uinl  muriiu> 
currents. 

The  city  built  on  the  shoios  of  Port  Natul  was  founded  in  tho  y«'iir  1H4(J,  in  u 
thicket  at  that  timo  Htill  frciiucntud  by  olophuntH.  Thin  phice,  which  rcceivcMl  tho 
niiHKi  of  Dm  him  [iC  Uihttn)  in  iioiiour  of  a  governor  of  the  Cupe,  con»i»lH  in  reality 
of  two  distinct  towns  connected  by  a  railway.  These  are  Port  Natul,  the  marine 
quartci',  with  its  piers,  docks,  and  stores  grouped  near  the  entrance  of  the  inlet, 
and  Durban,  the  city  proper,  with  its  broad  streets  lined  with  shady  tre<>s,  itn 
magniftcont  sub-tropical  gardens,  bananas,  bamboos,  and  banians,  covering  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  buy.  This  w(M)ded  hill,  which  sweeps 
round  to  the  west,  is  dotted  over  with  pleasant  country  seats  and  villas,  whence  a 
fine  panoramic  view  is  commanded  of  the  bay  with  its  islets  and  encircling  shores. 
Here  reside  mosi  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  have  their  offices  in  the  city.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  estuary  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Congella,  memorable  as  the  spot 
where  the  first  Boer  immigrants  formed  their  camping-ground. 

Durban,  although  not  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  colony,  and  \» 
remarkable  for  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  population,  including  considerable 
numbers  of  Zulu  Kafirs,  Hindus,  Arabs,  Chinese,  English  and  other  Europeans. 
The  island  of  Salisbury  in  the  bay  is  inhabited  by  over  two  hundred  Hindus,  wlio 
are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  capture  and  curing  of  fish  for  the  market  of 
Duibun.  Oilier  Hindus  uucupieu  with  gardening  supply  the  ciiy  uud  neighbour- 
hood with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Durban  suffered  from  the  lack  of  fresh  water 
before  the  recent  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  which  now  brings  from  a  distance 
of  eight  miles  a  superabundant  daily  supply  of  no  less  than  250,000  gallons  of 
good  water.  ?*   ;   ..  .:  ..  •  s 

Thanks  to  its  port  and  its  railways,  which  run  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Isipingo  and  the  sugar  plantations,  northward  to  the  town  of  Verulam,  also  lying 
in  a  sugar-growing  district,  and  north-westwards  to  Pieter  Maritzburg,  Durban 
has  become  the  great  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  of  Natal.  It  also  attracts  a 
large  share  of  the  traffic  with  the  Dutch  republics,  although  these  states  possess 
alternative  outlets  for  their  produce  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town,  and  are 
also  developing  their  railway  system  in  the  direction  of  Louren^o  Marques,  with 
the  view  of  securing  that  Portuguese  harbour  as  a  convenient  seaport  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  When  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  this  direct  route  through  Portuguese  territory  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  trade  of  Durban  will  be  considerably  reduced.  At  present  its  exchanges  far 
exceed  in  value  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  colony,  although  the  business  of  Port 
Natal  has  already  been  somewhat  injured  since  the  time  of  the  great  speculations 
caused  by  the  diamond  and  gold  fevers.  But  notwithstanding  these  temporary 
checks  its  general  foreign  trade  has  increased  enormously  from  decade  to  decade, 
its  average  value  having  risen  from  a  little  over  £110,000  between  1846  and  1865 
to  about  £2,520,000  between  1876  and  1886. 

Both  for  exports  and  imports  Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  best  customer  of 
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Natal ;  next  to  the  mother  country  comes  Australia,  from  which  it  receives  con- 
siderable supplies  of  farinaceous  substances.  But,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
its  close  proximity,  Cape  Colony  maintains  less  trading  relations  with  Natal  than 
India,  the  United  States,  and  even  Brazil.  The  local  retail  business  with  the 
Hindus  and  natives  is  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the  Arab  and  other  Asiatic 
dealers  resident  in  Durban. 

On  the  road  from  Durban  to  Pieter  Maritzburg  the  only  place  laying  claim  to 
tne  litle  of  a  town  is  Pinetown,  centre  of  the  German  population  in  Natal.  A 
neighbouring  missionary  station  bears  the  comprehensive  name  of  Neu-Deutschland 
("  New  Germany  "),  and  an  agricultural  establishment  has  been  founded  in  the 
vicinity  by  some  Trappist  monks,  mostly  Germans  by  birth. 

Fiefer  Mat'itzhurg,  or  more  briefly  Maritzburg,  capital  of  Natal,  is  pleasant!'' 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  fertile  plain  which  is 
watered  by  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Um-Geni,  and  which  is  completely  encircled 
by  gently  sloping  hills.  Maritzburg  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  the 
whole  of  Africa,  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  its  gardens  and  surrounding  wood- 
lands resembles  that  of  the  European  temperate  zone  rather  than  that  of  tropical 
lands.  Although  less  populous  than  Durban,  it  has  a  far  more  numerous  propor- 
tion of  Government  officials  and  employes.  Here  also  is  situated  the  military  camp 
occupied  by  the  principal  division  of  troops  stationed  in  the  colony.  Holding  a 
central  position  in  the  country  close  to  the  seat  of  Government,  this  little  array 
can  easily  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  any  point  where  danger  may  threaten. 
The  agricultural  colony  of  Wilgefontein,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maritzburg,  has  turned  its  attention  with  great  success  to  the  cultivation  of  spring 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  here  yield  excellent  returns. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Zwaartkop  Range  north  of  this  district  flows  the 
XJm-Geni,  a  river  famous  for  its  magnificent  cascades.  One  of  these,  near  the 
little  town  of  Howick,  tumbles  in  a  single  foaming  mass  over  a  basalt  ledge  from 
a  height  which  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  280  to  320  feet.  Lower 
down  the  stream  ramifies  into  several  branches,  and  here  numerous  picturesque 
little  falls,  separated  by  intervening  reefs  nnd  clumps  of  trees,  are  disposed  in  a 
long  line  following  the  rocky  bed  of  the  main  channel. 

Lidgdtown,  north  of  Maritzburg,  is  situated,  like  the  capital  and  Howick,  in  the 
same  valley  of  the  Um-Geni.  "  Dutch  "  Grcytoicn,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  the 
Upper  Um-Voti  basin ;  but  all  t'ue  other  centres  of  population  belong  to  the 
region  watered  by  the  Tugela,  the  chief  river  in  Natal.  Estcoitrt  and  Weenen 
("  Weeping")  follow  in  succession  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bushman  affluent; 
Coknso  has  been  founded  on  the  main  stream,  Ladysmith  on  its  tributary  the 
Klip;  Newcastle  (4,100  feet)  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  colony,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Buffalo,  or  Upper  Tugela.  North  of  Newcastle,  at  the  point  where 
the  territory  of  Natal  impinges  on  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  rises  the 
steep  Majuba  (Ama-Juba)  Hill,  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  Boers  in 
1881  over  the  British  troops  entrenched  on  the  summit.  On  these  uplands  the 
crests,  peaks,  tables,  or  domes  of  the  mountain  ranges  rise  but  little  above  rolling 
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surfaces  of  the  elevated  inland  plateau.     Here  the  villages  lie  sheltered  from  the 
keen  winds  in  the  depressions  of  the  grassy  soil. 

Besides  Durban  and  Maritzburg  only  three  other  places  in  Natal — Verulam,  . 
Ladysmith,  and  Newcastle — were  of  sufficient  importance  in  1886  to  constitute 
themselves  municipal  towns. 

Administration. — Finance. 

Natal  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  autonomous  colony  enjoying  self- 
government,  naming  its  own  ministers  and  providing  for  its  own  defence.  It  is 
still  a  "  crown  colony,"  directly  dependent  on  the  British  G(  vernment,  although 
already  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  The  Governor  of  Natal  is 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  as  is  also  the  Executive  Council,  which  consists  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  the  Colonial 
Engineer,  and  two  members  nominated  by  the  Governor  from  among  the  deputies 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Till  recently  half  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  were  also  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  but  under  the  Act  which  received 
the  royal  assent  in  188'J,  this  body  now  consists  of  thirty  members,  seven  only  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  all  the  others  elected  by  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  the  quaUfioation  of  electors  being  the  possession  of  immovable  property 
to  the  value  of  £50,  or  renting  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or 
residence  of  three  years  in  the  colony  with  an  income  of  £96  per  annum,  inclusive 
of  allowances.  Nobody  is  officially  excluded  from  the  franchise  on  the  ground 
of  his  colour,  his  origin,  or  his  religion.  But  the  bulk  of  the  aborigines  and 
Asiatics  are  practically  disfranchised  by  a  sweeping  clause,  to  the  effect  that  none 
shall  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  voters  who  may  belong  to  any  class  placed  bj' 
special  legislation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  special  courts  or  subject  to  special 
laws  and  tribunals.  By  this  arrangement  the  elections  are  at  present  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  the  white  vote,  and  Natal  is  prevented  from  reverting  to  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  ]irevailed  in  this  region  before  the  introduction  of  the 
European  system  of  goveriiment.  - 

The  central  authority  appoints  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  resident 
magistrates,  and  the  "  field -cornets,"  who  maintain  order  in  the  various  districts. 
It  also  names  the  administrators  and  employes,  and  even  selects  the  greater  part  of 
the  professors  and  teachers,  the  public  instruction  depending  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  colonial  budget.  Durban  and  Maritzburg  have  each  its  high  school,  whence 
students  holding  scholai'ships  may  pass  on  to  the  English  universities.  The  large 
towns  are  provided  with  primary  schools  supported  by  the  colonial  funds.  A 
large  number  of  private  schools,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  missions,  also 
receive  Government  aid,  either  in  money  or  land.  Edendale,  near  Maritzburg,  is 
the  chief  centre  of  the  educational  zeal  displayed  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
The  examinations  in  the  various  schools  are  conducted  by  special  examiners.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  machinery  the  proportion  of  native  children  who  learn  to 
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read  is  very  small.    On  the  other  hiiud,  not  more  than  two  hundred  white  children, 
or  about  one-twentieth  of  those  at  an  age  to  receive  instruction,  are  illiterate. 

The  serious  question  of  colonial  defence  is  the  reason  why  Natal  still  continues 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Home  Government.  The  colonists  do  not  feel 
themselves  yet  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.  They  are  surrounded  by 
populations  whose  smoiddering  hostility  might  easily  be  rekindled.  On  the  south- 
west frontier  dwell  the  Pondos,  on  the  west  the  Basutos,  on  the  north-west  the 
IJoers,  on  the  north-east  the  Zulus ;  while  within  their  borders  they  might  have  at 
any  moment  to  face  a  rising  of  the  natives  far  outnumbering  all  the  rest  of  the 
population  together.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  dangers  thej'  are  fain  still  to 
look  to  the  mother  country  for  help.  The  colony  is  at  present  protected  by  a 
small  British  army  of  over  a  thousand  men,  which  is  divided  into  three  corps, 
stationed  at  Maritzburg,  Estcourt,  and  Greytown.  These  troops  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  model  for  the  formation  of  an  effective  body  of  colonial  forces, 
comprising  a  squadron  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  mounted  police  and  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  over  a  thousand  strong.  In  every  town  companies  of  rifles  have 
also  been  formed,  which  the  Government  encourages  by  the  distribution  of  prizes, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  strictly  forbidding  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  natives.  Since  the  year  1856  it  has  also  been  made  penal  to  sell  or  give  them 
alcoholic  drinks,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  Unfortunately  this 
humane  law  is  often  violated,  especially  by  the  Hindu  dealers. 

The  colonial  budget,  derived  chiefly  from  customs  and  the  native  hut  tax 
usually  shows  a  relatively  heavy  deficit,  which  has  to  be  covered  by  loans.  TL. 
consequence  is  that  in  1888  the  public  debt  approached  £4,000,OUO.  The  European 
colonists  themselves  pay  no  direct  taxes,  while  the  postal  and  telegraph  services 
and  State  railways  cost  the  Government  much  more  than  they  contribute  to  the 
revenue.  The  annual  grant  formerly  set  aside  for  assisted  emigrants  has  under 
these  circumstances  had  to  be  discontinued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  to  the  two  neighbouring  Dutch  republics,  and  the 
raising  of  a  loan  of  £1,500,000  for  that  purpose,  were  passed  through  committee  in 
the  Natal  legislature  in  March,  1888. 

For  administrative  purposes  Natal  is  divided  into  eight  counties  and  twelve 
divisions,  whicih  with  their  white  population  and  chief  towns  will  be  found  tabu- 
lated in  the  Appendix. 

,;.       .  ZuLULAND. 

On  repeated  occasions  the  British  and  Dutch  authorities  have  concluded  treaties 
with  the  native  chiefs  of  Zululand,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  possession  of  the 
territory  comprised  between  the  Natal  frontier,  the  border  range,  and  the  Portu- 
guese possessions.  But,  as  in  other  parts  of  Austral  Africa,  official  conventions 
were  powerless  to  prevent  a  chronic  state  of  hostility  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  aborigines,  manifested  either  by  occasional  incursions  of  armed  bands  or  by 
simple  plunder  of  land  and  live  stock,  but  also  at  times  breaking  out  into  open 
warfare.     The  Zulu  domain  was  thus  inch  by  inch  encroached  upon,  especially  by 
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the  Boers  descending  from  the  inland  plateaux  and  seizing  one  camping-ground 
after  another.  A  "  New  Republic  "  was  thus  constituted,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  soon  forming  it  into  a  maritime  province  of  Transvaal.  But  this  open  violation 
of  their  conventions  with  the  suzerain  power  compelled  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain,  which  by  extending  its  protectorate  over  the  southern  part  of  Zululpnd 
arrested  the  aggressive  advance  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  were  instinctively 
seeking  an  independent  outlet  for  their  trade  on  the  nearest  seaboard  to  tbeir 
domain. 

Owing  to  this  action  of  the  stronger  power  all  the  coastlands  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tugela  to  the  river  Muputa,  which  flows  to  Delagoa  Bay,  belong  henceforth  to 
England.  But  the  upland  valleys  of  the  border  ranges  draining  to  tbp  Indian 
Ocean  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  super- 
ficial area  of  the  now  partitioned  land,  where  predominate  the  three  nations  of  the 
Zulus,  Swttzis,  and  Tongas,  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  fragment  attached  to  the  Transvaal 
under  the  name  of  the  "  New  Republic  "  comprises  a  space  of  nearly  3,000  square 
miles,  while  British  Zululand,  henceforth  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  has  an  area  of  8,500  square  miles. 

The  Zulus  (Ama-Zulus)  are  far  less  numerous  in  the  land  where  they  were  till 
recently  masters  than  in  the  colony  of  Natal,  where  they  are  kept  under  strict 
control,  but  where  they  have  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  manual 
labour.  In  the  territory  limited  southwards  by  the  Tugela  tbey  are  at  present 
estimated  at  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  But  the  land  has  been 
for  generations  wasted  by  sanguinary  wars  of  succession,  followed  by  foreign 
invasions  by  which  whole  provinces  were  depopulated.  In  1879  occurred  the 
final  struggle  in  which  the  Zulus  ventured  to  make  a  stand  against  the  English. 
Despite  their  inferior  discipline  and  defective  armaments  they  were  victorious  in 
some  engagements,  notably  at  Isandhlwana,  a  spot  lying  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Buffalo  (Upper  Tugela),  to  the  east  of  its  confluence  with  the  Blood  River.  Here 
is  situated  the  ford  of  Rorke's  Drift,  the  possession  of  which  was  frequently  dis- 
puted as  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  in  the  whole  territory.  The 
English  after  seizing  it  had  occupied  the  eastern  terraces  of  the  Buffalo  valley, 
were  surprised  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Zulus,  and  one  wing  of  the  invading 
army  annihilated.  This  event  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  only  son  of  the  dethroned  and  lately  deceased  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
who  had  volunteered  to  serve  with  the  British  forces,  but  who  was  cut  off  with  a 
small  party  in  the  bush.  But  the  first  reverses  were  soon  repaired  and  the  Zulu 
army  was  completely  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Um- Volosi  river,  close  to  the  very 
spot  where,  according  to  immemorial  tradition,  was  born  the  family  of  Zulu, 
founder  of  the  nation.  After  reducing  the  country,  the  English  divided  it 
amongst  thirteen  protected  chiefs,  a  foolish  arrangement  which  brought  about  a 
series  of  intertribal  wars,  followed  by  hopeless  anarchy.  Then  came  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  Protec- 
torate, which  has  at  length  brought  a  period  of  repose  to  this  distracted  land,  the 
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scene  of  almost  uninterrupted  wars  and  massacres  since  the  rise  of  the  Zulu 
military  power  early  in  the  present  century. 
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The  Zulus. 

The  Ama-Zulus,  or  "  People  of  Zulu,"  that  is  of  the  "  Heavenly,"  do  not  pre- 
sent a  physical  type  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  Kafir  nations  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  continent.  They  are  in  fact  not  a  separate  race,  but  an  amalgam 
of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  that  were  successively  "  eaten  up  "  when  the  original 
Zulu  group  began  its  career  of  conquest  \mder  Cbaka,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  communities  thus  devoured  by  the  "Great  Lion"  were  never  com- 
pletely exterminated,  the  women  and  children  being  usually  reserved  for  the 
conquering  nation,  while  the  young  men  were  enrolled  in  the  victorious  army. 
The  primitive  tribes  were  doomed  to  disappear  all  the  more  rapidly  in  the  multitude 
of  the  conquered  that  Chaka  had  forbidden  his  warriors  to  marry.  The  veterans 
alone  were  permitted  to  take  wives,  the  number  being  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
enemy  slain  by  them  in  battle.  To  stifle  the  growth  of  the  human  affections  that 
might  have  enervated  or  incapacitated  them  for  their  work  of  ruthless  destruction, 
Chaka  ordered  all  new-born  babes  to  be  slaughtered.  In  order  to  set  an  example, 
he  himself  celebrated  no  marriages  according  to  the  ancient  usages,  and  caused  all 
his  children  to  be  put  to  death  at  their  birth.  As  a  jealous  monarch  he  looked 
upon  every  son  born  to  him  as  a  possible  future  rival,  and  preferred  to  cut  him  o£E 
betimes.  /    ''    r  .  J.<}'-i.--.--i('r  v.  .(_;(S'   ».•=.•■'- iv;,.!.,^  <^v>vi^    i-. '.v-i;%s:_';>^'-. ■. 

This  atrocious  ruler,  drilling  the  whole  nation  like  a  perfect  engine  of  war, 
had  sacrificed  all  other  interests  of  the  State  to  the  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest. 
The  capital  was  nothing  but  a  military  camp,  while  similar  camps  were  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  land.  In  the  villages  grouped  round  the  kraals  of  the 
warriors,  the  women  and  slaves  stored  provisions  for  the  army,  which  was  fed 
exclusively  on  a  meat  diet,  milk,  the  food  of  the  peaceful,  being  interdicted.  The 
Zulus,  formidable  especially  for  their  manner  of  attack,  had  abandoned  the  dart, 
which  is  hurled  at  a  distance,  retaining  only  the  assegai  or  hand-spear,  with  which 
to  strike  at  close  quarters.  Nor  were  tboir  irregular  hordes  any  longer  flung  in 
disorder  against  the  enemy,  but  the  well-trained  troops  were  so  disposed  as  gradu- 
ally to  envelope  the  opposing  forces,  attacking  first  on  one  flank  then  on  another,- 
and  thus  step  by  step  driving  them  in  on  the  central  body,  by  which  they  were 
then  overwhelmed.  After  the  victory  all  attention  was  turned  to  the  capture  of 
the  cattle,  which  had  been  driven  to  a  distance  from  the  battlefield,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  system  that  the  very  herds  were  trained  to 
sudden  retreat  in  disciplined  order. 

But  such  a  purely  military  organisation  necessarily  tended  to  involve  the  whole 
nation  in  ruin.  Founded  by  the  sword,  the  Zulu  empire  perished  by  the  sword. 
After  breaking  like  angry  waves  against  the  outspanned  waggons  encircling  the 
Boer  encampments,  the  Zulu  bands  could  no  longer  hope  to  exterminate  the  white 
intruders,  and  so  turned  in  fierce  internecine  warfare  one  against  the  other.     And 
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now  these  warlike  tribes  live  only  on  the  proud  memory  of  their  past  heroic  deeds 
and  conquests,  perhaps  dimly  conscious  that  these  very  glories,  after  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  their  military  power,  render  the  people  themselves  leas 
capable  than  others  of  turning  to  peaceful  ways,  and  thus  successfully  continuing 
the  struggle  for  existence.  T'onstituted  of  so  many  discordant  elements,  the  Zulu 
nation  was  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Kafir  race  mainly  by  its 
warlike  institutions  and  the  military  ardour  engendered  by  hereditary  training. 
But  being  the  descendants  of  picked  men,  they  are  generally  a  handsome  people, 
tall,  vigorous,  active,  of  dignified  carriage,  and  skilful  at  all  bodily  exercises. 
They  possess  such  natural  grace  that  all  costumes  alike  become  them. 

At  the  same  time  they  wre  f'slly  conscious,  if  not  a  little  proud,  of  their  physical 
advantages,  which  they  endeavour  to  heighten  by  the  elegant  fold  of  their  flowing 
toga,  by  adorning  aims,  legs,  and  breast  with  rings  and  pearls,  and  decking  the 
head  with  plumes  and  flowers.  The  married  men  are  fond  of  disposing  the  hair 
in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  stiffening  it  with  gum  and  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ochre. 
Of  a  kindly  cheerful  disposition,  they  seem  to  harbour  no  rancorous  feeling 
against  their  white  conquerors  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  forget  or  forgive 
a  personal  wrong. 

Formerly  the  characteristic  fetishes  were  the  assegai  and  warrior's  shield. 
Travellers  of  the  past  generation  describe  with  a  sort  of  awe  the  military  dances 
and  processions,  when  the  fierce  Zulu  men  of  war,  adorned  with  the  horns  and  tails 
of  oxen,  defiled  before  their  king,  the  while  singing  the  tidings  from  the  battle- 
field, the  "  news  of  the  assegai."  But  the  obligation  to  dwell  in  peace  under  the 
threat  of  still  more  potent  fetishes,  the  gun  and  rifle  of  the  white  man,  will  doubt- 
less t«nd  to  modify  their  superstitions  and  soften  their  tribal  usages.  Although 
still  for  the  most  part  refractory  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  they  will 
gradually  cease  to  recognise  the  souls  of  their  forefathers  in  the  familiar  snakes 
gliding  about  amid  their  dwellings.  Like  their  kinsmen  in  Natal,  the  Zulus  of 
the  region  beyond  the  Tugela  are  already  exchanging  the  sword  for  the  plough, 
while  the  hitherto  neglected  industrial  arts  have  begun  to  make  some  progress  in 
their  village  communities.  The  blacksmith's  trade,  however,  was  always  held  in 
honour,  and  the  native  metallurgists  were  long  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
making  a  more  durable  iron  than  that  imported  by  the  English,  while  their 
jewellers  had  learnt  to  work  the  copper  obtained  by  them  from  the  Portuguetie  of 
Louren9o  Marques. 

.    Amatongaland  and  Swaziland.         ' 

North  of  Zululand  proper  stretches  the  narrow  domain  of  the  peaceful  Amatonga 
(Ama-To'aga)  nation,  whose  name  recalls  their  former  subjection  to  the  Zulu  con- 
querors. Being  farther  removed  from  the  Natal  frontier,  and  dwelling  in  seclu- 
sion along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Lucia  and  the  coast  lagoons,  these  agricultural 
tribes  had  hitherto  kept  more  aloof  from  European  influences.  They  were  also 
protected  from  intrusion  by  the  malarious  climate  of  the  low-lying  coastlands 
inhabited  by  them.  Nevertheless  the  ubiquitous  German  trader,  Liideritz,  after 
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acquiring  the  Angra  Pequona  district  for  his  countrynien,  also  attempted  to  occupy 
the  maritime  territory  encircling  the  St.  Lucia  lagoon.  But  Portugal  hud  long 
asserted  her  rights  over  the  whole  of  this  region  between  the  Ligoon  and  Delagoa 

Bay,  and  especially  over  the 
basin  of  the  Maputa  River  from 
its  mouth  in  the  bay  as  far  as 
the  Lubombo  Hills.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly announced  in  March, 
1888,  that  the  Queen  of  Ama- 
tongaland  had  formally  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  of  Por- 
tugal over  the  part  of  her 
territory  comprised  within  the 
southern  boundaries  assigned 
to  Portugal  by  the  MacMahon 
award. 

The  Amaswazi  (Ama- 
Swazi)  territory  lying  more 
inland  beyond  the  Lubombo 
range  is  even  more  seriously 
menaced  than  the  Amatonga 
domain,  for  it  forms  an  inter- 
vening zone  between  the 
Transvaal  plateau  and  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  is  also  known  to 
abound  in  mineral  wealth. 
The  Boer  grazers  often  pene- 
trate into  this  district,  where 
they  claim  certain  rights  of 
pasturage,  and  usually  come 
armed  in  order  to  vindicate 
those  pretensions  against  all 
comers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  demanded  in  1887 
the  appointment  of  a  British 
agent  to  reside  with  the  King 
of  the  Swazi  people,  and  to 
a£Ford  military  aid  against  the 
Boer  intruders  from  the  inland 
*  ...   r  I  .;  .  plateaux.      English     mission- 

aries were  already  stationed  in  the  country  so  early  as  1822  ;  and  although  they 
were  massacred  they  were  followed  by  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  founded 
more  permaneat  stations  in  Swaziland.       ,  •;         >  •      *:    ft.v.r: 
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The  Aniaswazi  people,  who  are  estimated  at  about  eighty  thousand  souls,  take 
their  name  from  a  local  chief,  who  acquired  the  political  ascendancy  in  the  year 
1843.  They  had  previously  been  known  as  the  Ba-Rapuza  people,  from  another  chief 
renowned  for  his  warlike  exploits  at  an  earlier  period.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  all  the  Swazi  tribes  is  an  incision  in  the  cartilage  of  the  car.  Their  present 
rult-r  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  South  Africa  since  the  formation 
of  numerous  companies  to  work  the  gold-mines  in  his  territory.  His  share  in 
each  speculation  has  been  fixed  at  an  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  £300. 

At  present  there  is  scarcely  any  redident  P^uropean  population  in  any  part  of 
Zululand.  The  whites  are  even  provisionally  forbidden  to  acquire  land  or  establish 
plantations  in  this  region,  where  the  only  settlers  are  the  missionaries,  a  few 
gruzers  and  gold-hunters,  besides  two  or  three  dealers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast.  Nor  are  there  any  European  buildings,  beyond  some  military  posts  at  the 
strategical  points,  and  a  small  number  of  schools  and  chapels,  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion round  which  will  doubtless  one  day  spring  up  regular  towns  and  villages. 

The  natural  centre  of  the  country  is  the  district  about  the  confluence  of  the  two 
Um-Volosi  rivers.  Here  was  formelly  situated  Unodweugo,  the  royal  kraal,  or 
capital  of  the  Zulu  kingdom.  Tbis  place  was  succeeded  by  Ulundi,  a  town  of  over 
a  thousand  huts  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  fortified  circular  enclosure  some  miles  in 
circumference,  within  which  the  herds  wore  safely  penned.  Ulundi  was  destroyed 
in  its  turn,  and  nothing  now  marks  the  site  of  this  historic  place  except  an  obscure 
hamlet.  All  the  other  centres  of  population  in  Zululand,  as  well  as  in  Swaziland, 
are  also  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  large  cattle  pen. 

Although  these  regions  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  completely  pacified,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  Natal  and  Zululand  are  henceforth  safe  from  the  danger  of 
any  sudden  organised  rising  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  The  Zulu  military  system 
founded  by  Chaka  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  overthrow  and  removal  of  Cety- 
wayo  from  the  scene,  while  the  Zulu  nation  itself  was,  so  to  say,  resolved  into  its 
original  tribal  fragments.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  systematic  colonisation  of  the 
country  having  thus  disappeared,  one  may  well  feel  astonished  that,  from  the  immense 
stream  of  British  migration,  such  a  small  current  is  annually  deflected  towards  the 
still  sparsely  peopled  lands  of  Austral  Africa,  which  are,  neverthekss,  spacious  and 
fertile  enough  to  afford  support  to  many  millions  of  human  beings.  Doubtless  this 
phenomenon  must  to  a  great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  national  instinct  of  the 
emigrants  themselves.  When  they  quit  their  English  homes  they  naturally  desire 
to  settle  in  another  England,  resembling  their  native  land  as  closely  as  possible  in 
its  language,  social  usages,  and  ethnical  if  not  political  cohesion.  Hence  the 
preference  they  show  for  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand  over  Austral 
Africa,  where  they  would  be  thrown  into  contact  with  Dutch  Boers,  Hottentots, 
Kafirs,  black  and  yellow  peoples  of  every  race.  Although  political  rulers  of  the 
land,  they  feel  dissatisfied  at  forming  silch  a  small  minority  of  the  entire 
population. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DirrrH  repurlics  and  Portuguese  possessions  soitth  of  the 

LIMPOPO :  ORANGE  FREE  STATE  AND  TRAI^SVAAL,  DELAGOA  BAY. 

I. — Thk  Orancje  Free  State. 

F  the  two  South  African  Boer  States,  that  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  Orange  River  is  the  smaller  in  extent  and  population.  It  is 
conterminous  along  two- thirds  of  its  frontier  on  British  territory, 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Griqualand  West,  on  the  south  by 
Cnpe  Colony  proper,  and  on  the  east  by  Basutoland  and  Natal. 
The  northern  boundary  line  is  traced  by  the  River  Vaal  separating  it  from  the 
sister  republic  of  Transvaal.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Diamond  Fields  the  large 
oval-shaped  enclave  assigned  to  the  Orange  Free  State  was  clearly  detined  on  all 
sides  by  natural  frontiers,  the  lofty  Drakenberg  range  separating  it  from  Nutal 
between  the  sources  of  the  Vaal  and  Caledon  ;  the  course  of  the  latter  stream,  with 
some  offshoots  from  the  main  range,  form  the  limits  towards  Basutoland ;  the 
southern  boundary  follows  the  meandering  course  of  the  Orange,  while  that  of  the 
Vaal  was  chosen  to  indicate  the  north-west  and  west  frontiers.  But  the  peninsular 
space  comprised  between  these  two  rivers  above  the  confluence  has  now  been 
detached  from  the  Free  State,  and,  with  its  diamantiferous  deposits,  restored  to 
Cape  Colony. 

Viewed  as  a  whole  this  region  presents  the  aspect  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
grassy  plateau  at  a  mean  altitude  of  from  4,300  to  4,600  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a 
slight  incline  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  presenting  little  arable  or  fertile 
land,  except  in  the  eastern  parts  near  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  superficial  area  is 
estimated  at  about  42,000  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  France.  But  the  country 
is  very  thinly  peopled,  having  a  joint  European  and  native  population  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  mostly  distributed  in  small  village  groups  or 
isolated  farmsteads. 

The  beginning  of  the  Dutch  occupation  dat«s  only  from  the  year  1837,  when 
the  first  trekkers,  leaving  Cape  Colony  with  their  families,  herds,  and  effects, 
crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  ventured  to  seek  new  homes  among  the  nomad 
populations  of  the  unknown  region  stretching  northwards  to  the  Vaal.  The 
convoy  of  pioneers  was  followed  by  others,  until  a  new  State  was  gradually  con- 
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stituted between  the  two  rivers.  But  the  fupitivps  from  British  jurisdiction  wore 
still  followed  by  the  EiigliHli  authorities,  and  in  1H4H  the  Hritish  sovereignty  was 
officially  proclaimed  in  the  country  lying  north  of  the  ( )runge.  The  Boers  resisted, 
and,  as  in  Natal,  had  at  first  the  advantage  of  tl.cir  assailants.  But  being 
incui)ablo  of  prolonging  the  struggle  with  the  Knglish  forces  and  their  GriciiTa 
allies,  they  wer  'compelled  either  to  submit  or  seek  fresh  settloment'i  i-lsewhore. 
Some,  refusing  to  accept  the  British  supremacy  with  tlie  condition  of  abolishing 
eiavery  and  treating  the  natives  as  freemen,  continued  the  exodus  in  the  direction 
of  the  north,  crossed  the  Viuil,  and  founded  the  new  republic  of  Transvaal. 
Others  remained  in  the  country,  where  they  became  the  dominant  white  element. 

But  by  extending  their  authority  over  this  now  colonial  domain,  the  English 
at  the  same  time  accepted  the  unfortunate  inheritance  of  the  wars  that  had  already 
broken  out  with  the  Basutos  and  oi  r  natives.  The  consequence  was  a  heavy 
and  increasing  annual  charge  on  the  Imperial  Government,  which  caused  dissatis- 
faction at  home  and  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  annexation 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  supreme  power  offered  to  restore  their  political 
autonomy  to  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  sovereignty,  on  the  simple  condition  of  a 
formal  promise  not  to  reintroduce  slavery.  The  Boers  gladly  accepted  this  condi- 
tion, and  in  1854  the  Orange  Free  State  was  reconstituted.  Since  that  time  the 
republic  has  prospered  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  population  alone  having 
increased  fivefold  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Boers  of  the  Free  State. 

The  Boers,  who  enjoy  political  dominion  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  are  the 
descendants  of  zealous  Calvinists,  and  most  of  them  still  profess  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  But  other  Christian  denominations,  such  as  the  Anglican,  Wesleyan, 
and  Roman  Catholic,  are  all  represented,  chiefly  by  the  British  settlers  in  the 
coimtry,  and  a  few  native  converts.  Possessing  for  two  centuries  no  book  except 
the  Bibie,  the  South  African  Dutch  communities,  Afrikanders  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  fond  of  comparing  their  lot  with  that  of  the  "  chosen  people."  Going 
forth,  like  the  Jaws,  in  search  of  a  "  promised  land,"  they  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  the  native  populations  were  specially  created  for  their  benefit.  They 
looked  on  them  as  mere  "  Canaanites,  Amorites,  and  Jebusites,"  doomed  before- 
hand to  slavery  or  death.  With  the  exception  of  the  single  Ba-Rolong  tribe, 
which,  through  their  hatred  of  the  Basutos,  had  become  the  allies  of  the  Dutch, 
all  the  Baniu  and  Hottentot  peoples  dwelling  within  the  territoiy  of  the  republic 
have  been  either  exterminated  or  expelled  by  these  South  African  "  Puritans." 
They  turned  the  land  into  a  golitnde;  breaking  all  political  nrgflnisntion  of  the 
natives,  destroying  all  ties  of  a  common  national  feeling,  and  tolerating  them  only 
in  the  capacity  of  "  apprentices,"  anothei  name  for  slaves.  Doubtless  the  blacks 
are  at  present  even  more  numerous  than  the  whites  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  Kafirs,  Bechuanas,  Hottentots,  St.  Helena  half- 
castes,  and  other  recent  immigrants,  badly  paid  and  badly  treated.     They  are  for- 
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liiddoii  by  law  either  to  vot«',  to  hour  ariii«,  or  to  ii('<|iiire  tho  ownership  of  a  Hqunre 
yunl  of  land ;  nor  will  custom  evuii  uUuw  them  to  dwell  in  tbu  vicinity  of  the 
wliilos. 

Accustomed  if  not  always  to  till  the  land,  at  lea^t  to  NUperintend  field  o]M;m- 
lioiiH,  the  Boers — that  is,  "peasants" — as  a  rule  fully  justify  this  designation  by 
ilii'ir  solid,  square-set  figures  and  heavy,  awkward  gait.  They  lack  neither 
slieiigth  nor  courage,  but  can  make  no  claim  to  phy»ical  beauty  or  grace.  They 
di-*play  no  sense  of  taste  or  elegance  in  their  dress  or  their  household  surroundings. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  richly  endowed  with  the  solid  qualities  of  most 
rural  populations — thrift,  method,  and  perf  -erancc,  besides  a  vigorous  vitality, 
shown  in  their  large  families  and  the  great  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Hence 
their  numerical  preponderance  over  the  oth(?r  whites  would  appear  to  be  secured 
for  some  time  to  come,  at  least  unless  the  equilibrium  of  the  population  bo  com- 
pletely changed  by  unforeseen  events.  But  if  the  English  are  still  in  a  great 
minority,  they  are  none  the  less  the  representatives  of  a  decidedly  superior  culture, 
and  their  speech  already  rivals  the  official  language  as  the  current  medium  of 
intercourse,  and  still  more  of  general  instruction.  Most  of  the  teachers  being 
i'lnglish  or  Scotch,  their  language  naturally  prevails  in  the  schoolroon\.  It  is  also 
acquiring  the  supremacy  in  all  the  towns,  where  the  immigrants — traders  and 
mechanics — come  chiefly  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
colonies.  Thus  the  transititm  from  the  rude  Dutch  dialect  to  the  world-wide 
English  tongue  is  being  slowly  but  surely  effected  through  the  thousand  subtle 
changes  daily  taking  place  in  the  very  heart  of  the  social  system. 

The  wealth  of  the  <  )rangc  Free  State  is  derived  mainly  from  its  pastures,  the 
extent  of  land  under  tillage  being  estimated  at  little  more  than  125,000  acres. 
The  whole  territory  is  parcelled  out  in  great  domains,  treated  chiefly  as  grazing- 
grounds,  and  at  present  supporting  as  many  as  five  million  sheep.  Over  nine- 
tenths  of  the  wool  exported  by  the  English  dealers  through  Durban  comes  from 
the  Free  State,  where  stock-breeders  have  also  turned  their  attention  to  ostrich- 
farming.  Agriculture,  also,  has  acqmred  a  real  importance  in  recent  times, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts  watered  by  the  ramifying  streams  of  the  Caledon 
and  its  numerous  afliiients.  In  the  central  and  western  parts,  where  water  is 
scarce,  the  landowners  are  at  great  pains  to  capture  and  huHband  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Not  a  drop  is  wasted,  and  the  farmsteads  dotted  over  the  monotonous 
sheepwalks  are  now  usually  encircled  by  a  rich  zone  of  pleasant  gardens  and 
orchards,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 

At  the  time  when  the  diamond  fever  was  attracting  thousands  of  fortune-hunters 
to  the  arid  plains  of  Griqualand  West,  the  supplies  of  provisions  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Basutnland. 
The  Free  Slate  itself  possesses  some  diamantiferous  clays,  which,  like  those  of 
Kimberley,  are  found  in  pits  or  crater-like  formations,  apparent ly  of  igneous 
origin.  But  these  industrial  resources  can  scarcely  be  turned  to  much  account 
until  this  territory,  as  is  now  proposed,  is  brought  within  the  network  of  the  South 
African  railway  systems.  The  junction  that  is  to  be  effected  between  the  numerous 
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lines  in  Cuj)o  Cohtny  and  those  being  pushed  forward  in  Transvaal  and  the  u])liind 
valleys  of  Natal  can  be  realised  only  by  carrying  out  the  proje(!ted  intermediate 
links  in  the  Free  State.  The  gap  to  be  bridged  riverin  order  to  ettnneet  KinilM>rley 
in  Griqualand  West  with  Ladysinith  in  Natal  is  about  300  miles  long,  while  a  lino 
double  that  length  will  be  required  to  effect  the  junction  between  Jviuil)crley  and 
the  Loureni;o  Marques  line. 

ToPOaKAPIlY   OK   TMK   OkANOK    FkKK   Sta TE. 

The  only  town  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  Orange  Free  State  is  the  capital. 
li/or Ill/on feiii,  which  is  b  tuated  in  the  middle  of  a  treeless  plain  at  an  altitude  of 
4,500  feet  above  sea-level.  It  stands  nearly  midway  between  Kimberley  and  the 
Busuto  frontier,  on  a  mostly  waterless  stream,  whose  valley  inclines  to  the  Modder 
and  Vaal.  From  a  little  eminence  on  the  east  aide,  which  was  formerly  fortified, 
Bloemfontein  presents  a  pleasant  prospect,  with  its  regular  streets  lined  by  black 
and  white  houses.  Near  the  European  quarter  are  grouped  the  humble  dwellings 
of  Wmy-Ilook,  a  suburban  village,  where  all  the  natives  are  bound  to  pass  the 
night.  Bloemfontein,  seat  of  a  high  school  and  centre  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  republic,  presents  other  advantages  to  strangers.  It  is  an 
extremely  healthy  place,  highly  recommended  by  South  African  physicians  as  a 
sanatorium,  especially  to  consumptive  patients.  A  number  of  invalids  from  the 
Cape,  and  even  from  Europe,  form  a  part  of  the  population,  which  still  falls  con- 
siderably under  three  thousand. 

East  of  Bloemfontein  lies  the  Ba-Rolong  district,  till  recently  an  independent 
little  native  State,  fonning  an  enclave  in  the  Orange  Republic,  just  as  the  latter 
is  itoelf  completely  encircled  by  the  other  South  African  States.  About  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  Ba-Rolong  nation  dwelt  peacefully  in  this  little  territory,  over  six 
thousand  being  grouped  within  the  enclosures  of  the  capital,  Thnbn  Nshu,  so  called 
from  the  hill  whose  crest  and  slopes  it  covered.  But  in  1884  a  decree  of  the  Bloem- 
fontein Volksraad  (Assembly)  put  an  end  to  the  autonomy  of  the  petty  Ba-Rolong 
Republic.  Since  then  hundreds  of  the  natives,  indignant  at  the  breach  of  faith 
committed  by  the  Boers,  have  quitted  their  homes  and  sought  refuges  amongst 
their  eastern  neighbours  and  former  enemies,  the  people  of  Basutolind.  Before 
this  event  Thaba  Nshu  was  the  largest  centre  of  population  in  all  the  non-British 
lands  comprised  between  the  Vaal  and  the  Orange. 

The  provincial  chief  towns  in  the  Free  State,  although  for  the  most  part  little 
more  than  rural  villages,  possess  some  importance  as  market-places,  well  stocked 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  flourishing  farmsteads  round 
about.  Ladybrand,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Thaba  Nshu,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  central  point  of  the  mobt  fertile  province  in  the  republic,  a  province 
violently  wrested  from  the  Basutos.  Smif/ijirki,  on  the  Lower  Caledon,  and  Rouxville, 
near  the  Orange,  almost  opposite  the  British  town  of  Aliwal  North,  are  also  busy 
agricultural  centres.  Bclhulie,  founded  hy  the  French  missionaries,  close  to  the 
Orange  and  Caledon  confluence,  has  become  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route 
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betwot'ii  Ciipt>  {'olony  ami  the  Frco  Stutt«,  ihuiikH  to  (ho  bridj^o  that  has  been 
coiitttnuitod  on  tlie  main  Htrcani  at  this  point.  P/ii/ifipoliH  in  another  convenient 
station  for  tnivollers  procectliiif^  northwards  by  tl»o  Port  I'llizabcth  railway,  whoso 
present  inliind  terminus  is  ('olosborj^,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Faurmmif/i, 
lyin^;  duo  north  of  IMiilippolis,  in  tlio  middle  of  an  unproductive  phiin,  derives  s(mie 
iinportunco  from  the  diiunond  mines,  which  at  Jtujcnt/oiifrin  already  pro<hico  an 
annual  yield  of  about  .t'oO.OOO.  At  Jagei'sfontein  was  found  the  largest  African 
diamond,  a  stone  weighing  uncut  no  less  than  500  carats,  but  of  very  imperfect 
character.  The  Free  State  also  possesses  some  carboniferous  deposits,  which  occur 
chiefly  in  the  western  district  of  Kfoonntnd. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  republic  the  largest  centre  of  jwpulation  is  Ilairi- 
Htnith,  situated  on  one  of  the  headstreams  of  the  Vaal,  near  the  Van-lteenon  Pass, 
which  leads  over  the  Dral.enberg  down  to  the  colony  of  Natal.  Harrismith  thus 
constitutes  the  natural  east'irn  gate  of  the  Free  Stote,  to  which  it  gives  convenient 
access  from  Durban  by  the  railway,  at  present  terminating  at  Ladysmith.  On  the 
long  route  leading  thence  to  Dloemfontuin  the  principal  station  is  Wutburg  ( Wyn- 
bury),  which  lies  in  the  most  billy  part  of  the  whole  territory. 


Administration. — Rkvenue. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is  governed  by  a  single  Chamber,  the  Volksraad,  or 
"  National  Assembly,"  composed  of  fifty-six  members,  that  is  one  for  each  pro- 
vincial capital  and  one  for  each  rural  district  {Vcld-kornrfiJ  or  "field  cornetcy  "). 
It  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  every  two  years  one  half  of  the  members  vacate 
their  seats  and  fresh  elections  take  place.  During  the  session  they  receive  remu- 
neration for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  day.  They  choose  their  own 
president,  while  the  president  of  the  republic  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for 
five  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  Prcsidejit,  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  five  members,  that  is,  the  Government  secretary,  the  Landrost  (Governor) 
of  the  capital,  and  three  unofficial  members  appointed  by  the  Volksraad,  one  every 
year,  for  three  years.  The  electorate  consists  of  all  whites  born  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  or  who  have  resided  three  years,  or  who,  after  a  residence  of  one 
year,  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders.  Burghers 
(citizens)  eighteen  years  old  may  vote  for  the  veld-kornets  (district  judges),  but 
not  for  members  of  the  Volksraad  or  for  the  President  of  the  Republic  before 
they  have  completed  their  twenty-first  year.  A  landrost  (governor  or  magistrate) 
appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  of  the  republic  by  the  president,  but  requiring 
the  confirmation  of  the  Volksraad,  takes  cognisance  of  minor  offences.  Crimes  of 
a  graver  character  are  remitted  to  a  higher  tribunal  of  three  judges,  who  hold 
assizes  in  various  districts  of  the  State,     r'* '■:->'  '^:\^;'^K;^:iy:f^y::viv:jirif'ii>i:}ifr:c,v 

There  is  no  standing  army  beyond  a  small  artillery  corps  stationed  at  the 
capital,  but  all  able-bodied  whites  are  bound  to  serve  when  called  upon,  and  have 
also  to  meet  twice  a  year  for  the  military  exercises. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  poll-tax,  the  tax  on  property  transfers. 
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quit-rentH,  Htatnps,  and  trudo  liooncrs,  which  j^onorally  Kuffico  to  cover  tho  expen- 
diture. There  are  no  cuHtoms  duos,  and  thuNo  levied  on  imjM)rtH  at.  the  aeaportn  of 
(?dpe  CoU)ny  are  not  refunded  to  tho  conNip;ueeH  in  the  Free  State.  A  hirj^e  portion 
of  the  revonue  in  applied  to  public  iuHtruction,  and  State  aid  w  also  prarited  to  the 
(Ialvinint  Church.  Till  recently  there  wan  no  public  debt,  and  even  now  the 
national  burden  ainounlH  to  lesM  than  £l'iO,()()(),  including  un  ituni  of  over  i!(i(),0()0 
due  to  the  national  bank,  but  covered  by  State  flhuros. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  eighteen  udininistrative  districts, 
with  their  white  and  native  populationb. 
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II. — Tkan.svaai,  oil  South  ApaicAN  IlF.riin.K;. 

This  state  is  officially  designated  the  South  African  Republic,  presumably  in 
anticipation  of  a  future  confederation  of  the  other  republican  states  in  the  southern 
i<art  of  the  continent.  In  superficial  extent  it  is  nearly  throe  times  larger  than 
the  Orange  Free  State,  but  having  been  colonised  at  a  later  {Wiriod  it  possessed  till 
quite  recently  l  far  smaller  numl-  n-  of  white  settlers.  Tho  disparity,  however,  is 
rapidly  disappc  -ring  since  imini(>rant8  have  begun  to  flock  in  crowds  to  the  old 
and  newly  discovered  gold- fields.  Thanks  also  to  the  admirable  climate  of  the 
plateau  and  to  the  fectiudit}  of  the  women,  the  white  population,  formerly  almost 
lost  amid  the  su  r roundiu  j,  oborigi  \  alrt  <dy  constitutes  a  respectable  minority. 
According  to  tho  highest  estimate^  )t  more  than  ten  thousand  Boers  crossed  the 
Orange  at  the  time  of  the  great  i  uhIus  ;  yet  their  descendants  in  the  twin  republics 
already  far  exceed  a  h  ..;;':  od  thousand  .  jIs,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 
caused  by  the  protrat  ed  ,-  irs  with  the  natives  and  English.  As  regards  the 
number  of  the  natives  themselves,  no  accurate  retu  s  have  yet  been  made,  except 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Transvaal,  near  the  capital.  But  in  the  northern 
provinces  the  aboriginal  element  is  known  to  be  relatively  dense  and  steadily 
increasing.  The  whole  population  of  the  State  is  probably  at  present  scarcely  less 
than  half  a  million,  although  in  1887  Jeppe  estimated  the  number  of  natives  at  not 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  Including  the  recently  annexed  territory 
known  as  the  "  New  Republic,"  a  fragment  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Zululand, 
Transvaal  had  in  1888  a  total  superficial  area  of  about  116,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  to 

four  huT»f;\>ii'-  and  eighty  thousand. 

',"      -  ■,-*.,-'■ 

'.  ?/'  ,;^^^.  ,.■•■     .        Boundaries  AND  Natubat.  Divisions. 

^  -"  Along  more  than  half  of  its  periphery  the  South  African  Republic  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  natural  geographical  frontiers.  Towards  the  south  she  is  separated 
from  the  Orange  Free  State  by  an  affluent  of  the  Vaal,  and  then  by  this  river 
itself.  On  the  north-west  and  north  the  boundary  line  follows  the  course  of  the 
Limpopo,  separating  it  from  Mate'^  ^leland ;  lastly,  a  part  of  the  eastern  frontier 
is  clearly  marked  by  the  Lobombo  age,  the  seaward  slope  of  which  belor^trs  to 
the  Portuguese,  while  the  boundary  towards  the  colony  of  Natal  is  traced        r^*' 
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upper  course  of  the  BuflPalo  River.  But  in  the  sections  of  the  periphery  not 
defined  by  rivers  or  mouutuins,  the  territory  of  the  republic  hus  been  considerably 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  conterminous  regions.  Between  Natal  and  the 
Portuguese  territory  it  has  encroached  on  some  of  the  valleys  inhabited  by  the 
Zulus  and  Swa/is,  while  similar  encroachments  have  been  made  in  Bechuunaland 
on  the  west  side.  In  1870  a  British  arbitrator  had  traced  west  of  the  Makwasi 
Hills  in  the  Potchefstroom  district,  a  limit  beyond  which  the  Boers  were  not  to 
trespass.  But  they  paid  little  heed  to  this  injunction,  and  during  the  temporary 
annexation  of  the  republic  by  the  English,  they  neglected  to  restore  to  the  natives 
the  very  district  which  they  had  themselves  forbidden  the  Boers  to  occupy.  Since 
then  further  encroachments  have  taken  place,  and  in  virtue  of  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  executed  in  1884,  the  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic  now 
stretches  westward  to  the  margin  of  the  great  commercial  highway  which  con- 
nects the  lower  Vaal  with  the  Zambese  through  Shoshong  and  Matebeleland. 
Except  at  one  point  traders  and  travellers  may  follow  this  route  without  touching 
the  Transvaal  frontier. 

Transvaal  is  usually  divided  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  physical  regions, 
which  are  determined  mainly  by  the  elevation  of  the  land,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  corresponding  natural  and  economic  conditions.  These  divisions  are  (1)  the 
Hooge  Veld,  or  upland  region,  which  comprises  all  the  wmthern  districts  drained  by 
the  Vaal  River,  together  with  the  Drakenberg  highlands,  as  far  north  as  the  Lipa- 
lule,  or  Olifant  River.  The  Ilooge  Veld  stands  at  an  altitude  ranging  from  4,000 
to  7,000  feet,  and  has  a  total  superficial  area  of  about  35,000  square  miles.  It 
includes  most  of  the  richest  mineral  districts,  and  enjoys  a  healthy  climate, 
absolutely  free  from  malaria,  and  well  suited  to  the  European  constitution.  (2) 
The  Banken  Veld,  or  terrace  lands,  embracing  the  relatively  low-lying  eastern  zone 
between  the  Drakenberg  and  Ijubombo  ranges.  This  division,  which  includes  the 
whole  of  Swaziland  and  the  upper  Maputa  Valley,  falls  in  many  places  to  a  level 
of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covers  a  space  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  square 
miles.  (3)  The  /?o«cA  Vehl,  or  bush  country,  that  is  the  inner  plateaux,  ranging  in 
height  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  comprising  an  area  of  some  60,000  square 
miles.  Much  of  this  division  i  -  strictly  steppe  land,  and  may  be  described  as  on 
the  whole  far  more  suited  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  ,    '  '.    '  ',  ^ 
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Historic  Retrospect.      '  '  '  ^     '"■'':' ■'■^'''''^''■''';:'i:'  :.i:.t^:'- 

The  foundations  of  this  Dutch  state  were  laid  under  great  difficulties.  In 
1837,  when  the  first  trekkers  crossed  the  Vaal  and  settled  in  the  part  of  the  terri- 
tory where  now  stands  the  town  of  Potchefstroom,  they  came  into  collision  with 
the  terrible  chief  of  the  Mutebeles,  one  of  the  most  formidable  Zulu  warriors,  who 
were  at  that  time  "  eating  up  "  the  peoples  of  Austral  Africa.  Most  of  the  Dutch 
pioneers  were  exterminated,  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in  holding  their  ground 
and  eventually  driving  the  fierce  Matebele  warriors  northwards  beyond  the  Lim- 
popo.    Their  numbers  were  increased  by  fresh  yearly  arrivals  from  the  south, 
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and  thus  was  gradually  constituted  a  little  commonwealth  of  wandering  adven- 
turers, dwelling  in  tents  or  in  frail  huts  of  foliage,  and  like  the  Bedouins  at  the 
other  end  of  the  continent,  following  their  herds  arms  in  hand. 

In  1848,  after  the  battle  of  Boomplaats,  which  for  a  time  extinguished  the 
political  independence  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  numerous  fugitives  from  that 
region  sought  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  Vaal.  Then  in  reply  to  the 
English,  who  had  set  a  price  of  £2,000  on  the  head  of  the  leader,  Pretorius,  that 
sturdy  Boer  w?,8  elected  president  of  the  new  republic.   Four  years  later,  in  185*^', 


Fig.  59. — Teeks  of  the  Boebs.     , 

Scale  1  :  30.000,000. 
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the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government 
itself. 

But  the  everlasting  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  the  natives  still  continued, 
and  were  at  times  accompanied  by  atrocious  massacres  and  wholesale  extermination. 
Every  advance  made  by  the  white  intruders  towards  the  north  was  marked  by  a 
trail  of  blood,  Th-'s  the  dominant  British  power  never  lacked  pretexts,  and  occa- 
sionally urgent  reasons  of  state  policy  and  humanity,  to  intervene  and  arbitrate 
between  the  hostile  parties.  After  the  discovery  of  the  goldfields  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  republic,  followed  by  a  large  immigration  of  British  subjects,  other 
interests  were  created.  Hence  interference  became  imperative  when  the  victorious 
tribes  in  the  north-east  threatened  to  overrun  the  whole  country,  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  reverses  in  the  field,  and  already  on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 
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Accordingly  a  British  Comraissioner,  attended  by  a  handful  of  armed  men,  made 
his  appearance  in  1877  at  Pretoria,  capital  of  the  state,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
suppressing  the  republic,  and  formally  annexing  Transvaal  to  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  To  such  a  desperate  condition  had  the  Boers  been 
reduced  at  this  critical  juncture,  that  no  opposition  was  offered  to  this  summary 
proceeding,  which  was  in  fact  approved  of  not  only  by  the  English  residents,  but 
even  by  many  of  the  Dutch  republicans  themselves.  At  this  time  it  seemed  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  total  ruin,  although  when  the  danger  of  a 
native  rising  was  over  protests  began  to  be  uttered  against  the  foreign  domination. 
The  discontent  continued  to  increase,  and  came  to  a  head  when  some  inju- 
dicious measures  were  taken  by  the  administrator  tending  to  make  English  the 
official  language  in  the  courts  and  schools.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  London  with 
instructions  to  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  local  usages,  administrative  auto- 
nomy, the  right  of  continuing  the  official  use  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  some  other 
provisions  which  seemed  scarcely  compatible  with  the  established  order.  Anyhow, 
the  deputation  was  coldly  received,  and  the  whole  Boer  nation  felt  aggrieved  and 
insulted  at  the  supercilious  conduct  of  the  British  authorities.  They  began  to 
prepare  to  assert  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  probably  not  with  much  hope  of 
success  against  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  struggle  might  at  least  secure  for  them  the  respect  and  consideratioi 
of  the  conquerors.  But  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  and  even  of  themselves,  they 
triumphed  over  the  British  troops  in  three  siuicessive  slight  encounters,  in  the  last 
of  which,  at  Majuba  Hill,  they  certainly  showed  themselves  worthy  descendants 
of  the  brave  trekker,.  who  had  faced  so  many  dangers  and  fought  against  such 
overwhelming  odds  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  political  freedom  iti  their  new 
homes  beyond  the  Vaal.  The  war  nov/  threatened  to  assume  formidable  propor- 
tions, and  possibly  to  change  the  whole  of  South  Africa  into  a  battlefield,  when 
the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  received  from  the  Gladstonian  Ministry  a  memorable 
despatch,  such  as  has  seldom  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  international  strife, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Boers  had  been  wronged,  and  that  peacfe  was  to  be  concluded 
without  further  bloodshed.  Despite  the  superiority  of  their  forces,  which  were 
preparing  lo  ci-ush  all  resistunce,  the  English  generals  were  fain  to  withdraw 
without  being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  sting  of  defeat,  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  resuii  d  its  political  autonomy,  now  cemented  by  the  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  it  had  passed.  Elated  by  the  satisfaction  given  to  their 
natioi  1  sentiment,  the  Boers,  although  accepting  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain,  have  become  far  stronger  than  they  were  before  the  war,  and  any  renewed 
attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom  would  undoubt- 
edly be  attended  by  dangerous  consequences. 


Thk  Transvaal   Boers. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  being  farther  removed  from  the  centres  of  culture 
than  their  kindred  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  are  also  less  polished.     They  are  even 
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described  as  "  barbarians  "  by  their  English  visitors  as  well  as  by  their  country- 
men settled  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  certain  that  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  many  of  them  were  still  clothed,  like  their  Kafir  neighbours,  in  the 
skins  of  animals ;  nor  did  they  feel  the  need  of  the  comforts  of  civilised  life,  of 
which  they  had  no  experience.  For  weeks  together  they  encamped  beneath  the 
stars  of  heaven,  without  furniture  in  their  wretched  hovels,  living  on  the  simplest 
fare,  and  possessing  no  literature  beyond  the  family  Bible,  which  many  of  them 
were  even  unable  to  read.  One  cause  that  most  contributed  to  keep  the  Boers  in 
their  savage  isolation  was  the  vast  extent  of  the  domains  which  they  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  during  the  early  days  of  the  occupation.  These  allotments, 
or  plants,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  assigned  to  each  family  of  squatters, 
had  a  superficial  area  of  3,000  morgen,  or  about  6,000  acres,  and  as  no  strict 
boundaries  could  be  traced  between  the  several  estates,  many  of  them  were  found 
to  cover  a  far  more  extensive  space  than  that  officially  specified. 

The  Boer  who  was  not  put  in  possession  of  one  of  these  enormous  properties 
felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  fates,  and,  like  his  fathers,  went  into  voluntary 
exile  in  order  elsewhere  to  found  a  little  territorial  state  more  in  accordance  with 
his  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  From  encampment  to  encampment  was  thus 
continued  towards  the  Zambese  the  great  migratory  movement  which  had  begun 
on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  was  from  the  Transvaal  that  went  forth 
the  trekkers  who  plodded  wearily  for  fivei  years  across  the  wilderness  from  the 
Limpopo  to  Lake  Ngami  and  thence  to  the  Cunene,  decimated  along  the  rouio  by 
hunger  and  thirst  and  all  manner  of  hardships,  until  at  last  the  few  survivors 
reached  their  present  home  in  the  Huilla  district  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
greater  part  of  these  emigrants  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Doppers,  zealous 
Calvinists,  who  scrupulously  preserve  the  usages  and  even  the  dress  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  in  whose  eyes  the  modem  ideas  introduced  into  their  communities  by 
books  and  newspapers  are  an  abomination.  In  general  the  Boers  despise  every- 
thing that  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  family 
group.  They  ignore  music,  the  arts,  literature,  all  refining  influences,  and  find 
little  pleasure  in  anything  except  stock-breeding,  bullying  the  natives,  and  psalm- 
singing.  Despite  their  numerous  treks,  they  have  contributed  next  to  nothing 
to  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  land.  The  education  of  their  children  and 
journalism  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Englisu,  which  fact  affords  some  hope 
for  the  improvement  of  the  next  generation. 

A  solitary  life  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  his  slaves  or  "  apprentices,"  on  a 
domain  stretching  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  surrounding  hills — such  has  hitherto 
been  the  normal  existence  of  the  Dutch  patriarch.  For  months  together  the  only 
strangers  he  set  eyes  on  were  a  few  casual  wayfarers,  some  Kafir  marauders,  or 
occasionally  the  neighbouring  proprietor  contiguous  to  his  plaats.  But  four  times 
a  year  he  felt  the  need  of  "mingling  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Then  the  Boers 
saddled  their  horses,  inspanned  their  waggon  teams,  and  m^n,  women,  and 
children  gathering  from  all  quarters,  set  out  for  the  chapel,  the  centre  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  their  vast  parish  from  50  to  100  miles  in  diameter.     On  the  day 
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appointed  for  the  nachtmanl,  or  "sacrament,"  they  assemble  in  crowds  on  the  market- 
place adjoining  the  church.  Religious  administrations  of  all  kinds  are  performed 
in  the  narrow  building ;  tlie  married  folk  take  the  communion,  the  betrothed 
receive  a  blessing  on  their  nuptials,  the  young  people  are  enrolled  members  of  the 
congregation,  the  children  are  baptised.  A  brisk  business  is  plied  in  the  sur- 
rounding booths  :  outstanding  accounts  are  settled  between  debtor  and  creditor ; 
owners  of  live  stock  and  horse-dealers  drive  sharp  bargains.  Then  the  place  is 
gradually  deserted,  the  turmoil  subsides,  the  throng  melts  away,  each  family  group 
takes  its  departure,  returning  to  the  solitude  and  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 

Nevertheless  a  social  transformation  is  slowly  taking  place  under  the  inevit- 
able change  in  the  outward  conditions.  The  great  domains  tend  naturally  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  Boers  thus  becoming  more  numerous  are  drawn  closer  toge- 
ther. All  the  young  people  get  married,  all  the  women  have  several  children, 
and  the  land  has  to  be  further,  divided.  Many  great  owners  already  grumble  at 
their  estates,  reduced  to  one-half  or  a  fourth  of  their  former  extent,  although  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  remains  were  still  sufficient  to  support  a  family  if  pro- 
perly tilled.  On  the  other  hand  come  the  foreign  immigrants,  and  although  they 
may  not  alwaj's  immediately  find  available  lands  on  which  to  settle,  in  the  long  run 
a  certain  number  of  estates  either  change  hands  in  the  lump  or  are  parcelled  out 
in  smaller  allotments.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  the  new  purchasers  are 
either  Europeans  by  birth,  or  else  British  or  English-speaking  colonials.  Scarcely 
an  instance  occurs  of  any  genuine  Boers  settling  in  the  towns  or  villages  as 
artisans  or  traders.  These  pursuits  are  entirely  monopolised  by  the  English  and 
Germans,  many  of  whom  thus  growing  richer  than  the  Dutch  landowners  of  the 
surrounding  districts  are  able  to  buy  up  large  portions  of  their  domains.  In  this 
way  the  territorial  aristocracy  gradually  absorbs  elements  distinct  from  the  original 
Boer  class.       ,>  v^     /   • 

Of  all  the  white  intruders,  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  show  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
most  hoslile  to  their  own  kinsmen,  the  Netherlanders  of  the  mother  country.  At 
a  distance  the  two  races  have  a  certain  fellow-feeling  for  each  other,  as  fully 
attested  by  contemporary  literature ;  but  when  brought  close  together  the  memory 
of  their  common  origin  gives  place  to  a  strange  sentiment  of  aversion.  The  Boer 
is  extremely  sensitive,  hence  is  irritated  at  the  civilised  Hollanders,  who  smile  at 
his  rude  African  customs,  and  who  reply,  with  apparent  ostentation,  in  a  pure 
language  to  the  corrupt  jargon  spoken  by  the  peasantry  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
or  Limpopo. 

'     /        T^E  ABORIGINES  OF  Transvaal 

In  the  southern  districts  the  aborigines  have  no  longer  preserved  their  tribal 
organisation,  and,  as  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  are  tolerated  only  in  the  capacity 
of  servants  or  day  labourers.  But  in  the  western,  northern,  and  north-eastern 
provinces  they  are  still  constituted  in  distinct  political  and  social  groups.  Such 
are  the  Ba-Rolongs,  the  Ba-Tlapis,  the  Ba-Katlas,  the  Ba-Mapelas,  the  Ba-Hlokoas, 
Ba-Yendas,  ard  Ba-Soetlas,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  great  Basuto  (Ba-Suto) 
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family,  and  are  occasionally  designated  by  the  offensive  name  of  Vaalpens.  These 
natives  are  separated  by  the  Drakenborg  border  range  from  the  Ra-llokas  of  the 
advanced  hills  and  plains,  who  appear  to  be  a  people  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Zulus  and  Matebeles. 

In  general  the  tribes  of  the  Transvaal  consist  of  clans  or  heterogeneous  groiips 
unconnected  by  the  ties  of  kindred.  They  form  communities  whose  members  are 
of  diverse  origin  brought  under  the  same  rule  by  some  conquering  chief.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  they  increase  or  diminish,  get  scattered  and  again 
grouped  together,  endlessly  modifying  the  original  ethnical  elements.  Nor  have 
any  of  these  peoples  been  settled  for  more  than  a  few  years  in  any  particular 
territory.  The  waves  of  Boer  migration  produced  corresponding  movements  in  the 
opposite  direction  among  the  aborigines,  and  these  movements  themselves  have 
occasionally  brought  about  •  hostile  reactions.  Thus  the  populations  become 
incessantly  displaced,  like  running  waters  drawn  into  a  whirlpool. 

Not  all  the  tribes  occupying  the  river  valleys  draining  to  the  Limpopo  have 
yet  been  reduced,  some  even  exacting  tribute  from  the  Boors  settled  in  the  vicinity. 
The  tribe  longest  established  in  this  region  appears  to  be  the  Ma-Gwamba,  or 
"  People  of  the  Devil,"  so  named  by  their  neighbours  because  they  are  somewhat 
given  to  hard  swearing,  and  all  their  imprecations  contain  an  appeal  to  the  devil. 
To  judge  from  their  language  they  would  seem  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
Zulus  than  to  the  Bechuanas.  The  early  Dutch  colonists  designated  these  natives 
by  the  name  of  Knob-nui/en,  or  "  Knob-noses,"  because  they  artificially  raised  a 
line  of  fleshy  excrescences  (knobs)  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  ;  but 
this  eccentric  fashion  has  almost  disappeared,  and  few  now  are  met,  except  some 
aged  persons,  who  have  any  claim  to  the  title  of  Knob-noses.  North  of  the  Limpopo 
the  Gwamba  people  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ba-Hlengwe  or  Ba-IIlukwa,  and 
persons  speaking  their  language  are  met  as  far  north  as  Lake  Nyassa. 


Natitral  Resources  of  Transvaal. 

Of  all  South  African  laqds  the  Transvaal  Republic  appears  to  be  the  most 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  natural  wealth,  and  it  cannot  fail  sooner  or 
later  to  become  a  highly  productive  region.  The  fertile  soil  is  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  wherever  the  plough  can  drive  a  furrow,  and  the  crops  are 
always  of  excellent  quality.  Although  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  territory 
is  under  tillage,  the  harvests  already  yield  sufficient  for  the  local  consumption,  with 
a  surplus  exported  to  Natal.  The  tobacco  grown  here  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  throughout  South  Africa.  All  the  European  cultivated  plants 
thrive  well  beyond  the  Vaal,  and  although  the  semi-tropicul  climate  is  more 
suitable  for  oranges  and  lemons  than  for  the  northern  fruits,  nevertheless  the 
apples  and  pears  of  the  Pretoria  district  have  a  very  fine  flavour. 

But  as  a  grazing  country  Transvaal  is  less  favourably  situated  than  the  neigh- 
bouring Orange  Free  State ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  territory  there  are  even 
many  tracts  where  the  farmers  are  unable  to  raise  any  live  stock,  for  this  region  is 
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largely  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly,  whose  bite  is  futal,  especially  to  such  domestic 
aniinuls  as  the  horse  and  ox.  The  Limpopo  VuUoy  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
lower  and  middle  course,  as  far  as  the  district  to  the  north-west  of  Pretoria, 
roughly  indicates  the  range  of  this  terrible  scourge.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  the  infested  zone  varies  in  width  from  six  to  about  eighty  miles,  and  on 
entering  this  fatal  region  travellers  are  obliged  to  outspan  their  teams  of  oxen  and 
dismount  from  their  horses  and  send  all  these  animals  back  to  the  plateau.  In 
the  districts  adjacent  to  this  zone  elephants  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  order  to 


Fig.  60.— Ranok  of  the  Tsetsk  Fly. 
Scale  1  :  14,000,000. 


Bangs  of  the  Tsetse  Fly. 
— i>^^^^_-~«—  SCO  Miles. 


escape  pursuit  by  mounted  hunters  they  have  only  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  tsetse  fly.  Hence  they  often  take  refuge  in  the  riverain  tracts 
along  the  course  of  the  Limpopo,  where  the  sportsman  can  follow  them  only  on 
foot,  or  else  mounted  on  horses  with  a  shaggy  coat  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
sting  from  penetrating  to  the  hide.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  pestiferous 
insect  will  disappear  from  the  country  together  with  the  large  game,  especially 
the  buffalo  and  certain  species  of  antelopes,  with  which  it  is  always  found  associated. 
Travellers  mention  certain  districts  from  which  the  formidable  tsetse  has  already 
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been  driven,  and  the  belief  seems  justified  that  this  win{»ed  pest  retreats  with  the 
advance  of  the  plough.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  development  of  agriculture  will  one  day  enable  civilised  nuiti  to  introduce  his 
domestic  animals  into  the  Limpopo  valley.  But  on  the  oiistorn  Mlopes  the 
permanent  difference  of  climuto  between  the  valleys  draining  to  the  Indian  ( )cean 
and  the  elevated  Transvaal  plateau  is  so  great  that  horses  and  horned  cuttle  cannot 
be  transported  without  great  danger  from  one  region  to  the  other.  This  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  large  sums  forwarders  of  convoys  are  always  rf^ndy  to  give 
for  "  salted  "  animals,  that  is,  those  that  have  become  accustomed  to  both  climates. 
Pleuro-pneuraonia,  which  is  unfortunately  very  prevalent  throughout  the  inland 
plateaux,  is  treated  by  the  process  of  inoculation  and  amputation  of  the  tail. 

Another  terrible  but,  fortunately,  intermittent  plague,  are  the  all-devouring 
locusts  by  which  the  Bosch-veld,  or  central  tableland,  is  more  especially  infested. 
The  traveller  Mohr  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  swarm  of  these 
winged  insects,  which  on  one  occasion  he  witnessed  when  camping  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vaal.  Thej'^  appeared  like  dense  volumes  of  yellowish  smoke,  rolling  up  from 
the  south-western  horizon,  and  began  to  alight,  first  a  few  at  a  time,  then  by 
dozens,  and  presently  by  countless  thousands.  They  came  on  in  such  vast  clouds 
that  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and  the  mid-day  sun  seemed  muddy  and  beamless, 
as  at  sunset.  No  perceptible  impression  was  made  on  this  great  surging  sea  of 
insect  life  by  the  flocks  of  locust-eaters  which  assailed  it  on  all  sides.  It  continued 
to  flood  all  the  land,  changing  the  waters  of  the  Vaal  to  a  dirty  yellowish  grey 
colour.  Nothing  can  check  their  onward  march ;  when  their  path  is  intercepted 
by  a  stream  they  rush  headlong  in,  gradually  choking  its  bed  with  their  bodies, 
and  thus  forming  a  dry  bridge  for  the  myriads  pressing  on  from  behind.  Where- 
ever  they  alight  the  country  is  speedilj'^  converted  to  an  absolute  desert,  every 
green  thing  disappearing  as  by  enchantment.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  locusts 
are  greedily  devoured  by  domestic  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
as  well  as  by  elephants  and  other  large  graminivorous  wild  beasts.  The  natives 
also  regard  them  as  a  great  delicacy,  collecting  them  in  large  heaps  and  eating 
them  dried  and  roasted. 

Mineral  Wealth. 

As  a  mining  region  the  South  African  Republic  is  no  less  highly  favoured  than 
as  an  agricultural  country.  Doubtless  the  rich  diamond  fields  discovered  in  the 
adjacent  lands  on  its  northern  frontier  appear  to  be  continued  into  the  Transvaal 
territory  only  in  the  form  of  sporadic  deposits  without  economic  value.  But  on 
the  other  hand  coal  and  other  minerals  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  coal  mines 
already  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  Natal  extend  far  into  the  Boer  State,  where 
the  farmers  now  make  extensive  use  of  this  fuel,  which  burns  with  a  clear  flame, 
leaving  little  or  no  ash.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  and 
argentiferous  lead  mines  are  already  being  worked.  But  far  more  widely  diffused 
is  the  auriferous  white  quartz,  which  yields  a  large  percentage  of  gold.  In  1867 
the  geologist  Mauch  discovered  the  precious  metal  on  the  banks  of  the  Tati,  a  river 
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which  flows  through  the  Mukahika  territory  to  the  north  of  TranHvaul,  and  which 
through  fho  ShiiHhu  rouchcs  the  Limpopo  iihovc  itH  grout  bond  towards  the  Houth- 
euHt.  Four  yours  uftorwurds  Button  roiwrtod  the  existence  of  another  auriferous 
district  within  the  limits  of  the  republic  itself,  near  Eersteling,  among  the 
Levoniun  hills  of  Mukapunu,  situuted  about  120  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Pretoria.  In  187:1  further  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Lydenburg  uplands, 
which  form  the  northern  termination  of  the  Drakcnbcrg  border  range.  Again  in 
1885  rich  deposits  were  brought  to  light  in  the  eastern  terraces  intersected  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Manissa,  and  within  the  Swazi  territory.    Lastly,  these  discoveriea 

Fig.  6',.— The  Tbansvaai,  Gold  Fields. 

Scale  1  :  7,000,000. 
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were  soon  followed  by  other  even  more  extensive  finds  in  the  Johannesberg  district, 
on  the  Witwaters-rand  uplands  between  Pretoria  and  Potchefstroom.  The  mines 
at  present  most  actively  worked  are  situated  in  this  district  and  about  Barberton, 
north  of  Swaziland,  where  the  De  Kaap  deposits  have  recently  attracted  a  large 
mining  population. 

Altogether  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  gold  exists  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  whole  of  this  region,  where  "  fresh  fields  are  being  almost  daily 
opened  up,  not  only  in  the  Boer  republic,  but  in  the  native  districts  lying  east, 
west,  and  north  of  it."  *    At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  March,  1888, 

•  Charles  Marvin,  Enyliah  Africa,  p.  7.  ,  ,  _ 
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Mr.  W.  II.  Penning  read  a  piipor  on  "  Tho  South  African  Oold  Fields,"  in  which 
he  stated  that  it  might  now  bo  safely  (concluded  tlmt  llio  whole  of  tlu"  'rniiiHvaul 
WHS  gold-bearing  except  the  "  High  Veldt"  in  the  centre,  altho«>;ii  it  was  by  no 
nieuiis  improbable  that  even  tliis  district  might  yet  prov"  rich  in  the  j)recious 
metal,  which  in  Africa  often  occurred  in  unexpected  places  ami  under  entirely 
novel  conditions.  This  cxiwriencod  geologist  is  of  opininn  that  here  tho  gold 
actually  lies  in  beds,  a  feature  of  immense  importanco  to  South  Africa,  and  indeed 
to  tho  whole  world.  lie  is  satisfied  that  deposits  liilherto  regarded  as  mere 
"  country  rock  "  and  localities  believed  to  be  barren  would,  on  tho  contrary,  prove 
to  be  highly  auriferous. 

Hut  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  richest  deposits  are  those  most 
rci'ently  discovered,  that  is,  those  in  the  east  known  as  tho  Do  Kaap  mines,  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain  and  river,  and  those  lying  farther  west  in  tho  Witwators- 
rand  Hills.  Tho  whites  alone  are  privileged  to  acquire  possession  of  the  mines, 
from  which  the  natives  are  rigorously  excluded  except  in  tho  capacity  of  day- 
labourers.  Hy  a  measure  passed  in  June,  188o,  they  cannot  even  receive  payment 
in  gold  under  the  penalty  of  the  lash  and  imprisonment.  Even  tho  Indians  and 
Chinese  are  admitted  to  the  fields  only  on  paying  a  heavy  rcsidince  tax  of  £25. 
In  tho  De  Kaap  mines  the  rocky  formation  consists  mainly  of  slaty  schists,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomeiates,  with  granites,  quartz,  and  eruptive  rocks  cropping  out 
here  and  there.  Those  of  Witwattrs-rand,  or  simply  Rand,  occur  in  a  sort  of 
conglomerate  locally  known  by  tho  name  of  mujnt,  and  the  reefs,  or  auriferous 
veins,  are  everywhere  disposed  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.  Auriferous  or 
nugget-bearing  sands  are  rare,  hence  the  metal  has  to  be  extracted  from  its  bed  by 
powerful  rock-ciushing  machinery.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  Transvaal 
independent  private  miners  are  not  numerous.  The  operations  have  necessarily 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  large  way  by  speculating  companies  commanding  sufficient 
capital,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Natal,  Pretoria,  Kimberley,  and  London. 

Round  about  the  works  populous  towns  rapidly  spring  up;  new  centres  of 
European  culture  are  e8iabli>«hed  in  the  midst  of  the  African  world  ;  a  stimulus  is 
given  to  the  industries,  although  one  of  the  most  flourishing  is  unfortunately  the 
distillation  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  most  productive  mires  enjoy  a  great  economic 
advantage  from  their  position  on,  or  not  far  from,  the  direct  route  connecting 
Potchefstroom  and  the  capital  of  the  republic  with  Delagoa  Bay.  The  railway, 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  rapid  commercial  development  of  the 
State,  has  been  so  projected  as  to  penetrate  from  the  coast  into  the  plateaux  in  the 
direction  of  the  auriferous  districts.  Between  Pretoria  and  Barberton,  centre  of 
the  eastern  gold  fields,  the  line  will  attain  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  6,500  feet  at 
its  highest  point.  Even  before  the  temporary  annexation  of  the  country  by  the 
English  the  most  prominent  subject  of  discussion  in  the  National  Assembly  was 
that  of  the  projected  iron  road,  affording  direct  communication  between  the  central 
regions  of  the  republic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Considerable  loans  had  already 
been  made  with  a  view  to  carry  out  this  undertaking,  and  rails  h  id  even  been 
landed  for  the  future  line.     But  this  first  outlay  was  wasted,  and   the   works 
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Ptitiroly  suHprndod  by  tbf'  wars  with  \ho  niitivoR,  rutnouH  «pooHlut>on«,  and  the 
politiciil  troulilt-H  hrouj^lif  ulH)ut  I>y  the  HritiMh  occupution.  Nor  wcro  the  Knglinh 
tlicinwlvcH  vory  zojUouh  for  the  construction  '■  Us  line,  feiirinp;  that  it  nii^ht 
hiivo  tho  efTcct  of  diverting  from  Natul  un»i  \'' :-  ■  Colony  the  whoh)  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  tho  South  African  Ropul)Ii('.  Henct  hIi  fundH  must  now  be  raised  in 
order  to  complete  this  great  work,  which  is  essoiitiul  for  tho  material  prosperity  of 
the  land. 

ToPOORAI'HY   OF   THE   TrANSVAAL. 

The  southern  strip  of  territory  skirting  the  frontier  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
still  lies  within  the  Vual  basin.  The  little  town  of  Standerton,  near  the  coal 
mines  about  the  sources  of  the  river,  and  Heuli'lbvrg,  situated  more  to  tho  west  at 
tho  foot  of  Joannette  Peak  (6,300  feet),  both  lie  in  the  highland  district  where 
the  orange  will  not  bloom,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  where  a  sub- 
tropical dinuite  prevails.  Pufrfiff'x/rooni,  some  90  miles  still  farther  west,  on  the 
Mooi,  or  "  Fair  Iliver,"  a  small  afHuont  of  the  Vaal,  already  enjoys  a  much  warmer 
temperature,  although  still  standing  at  an  elevation  of  4,300  feet.  In  the 
surrounding  district  maize  and  tobacco  thrive  well.  Potchefstroom,  which  during 
the  early  period  was  the  capital  of  tho  Transvaal,  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
most  populous  town  in  the  republic  long  after  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  I'retoria,  is  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence.  The  streets  are  lined 
with  weeping  willows,  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  St.  Helena, 
and  all  the  surrounding  gardens  are  enclosed  by  quickset  hedges  where  blooms 
the  rose.  Owing  to  the  profusion  of  blooming  plants,  most  of  the  Transvaal  towns 
present  a  charming  aspect  during  the  flowering  season.  The  Mooi  River,  which 
springs  from  a  cavernous  limestone  rock,  disappears  at  several  points  along  its 
course,  again  emerging  in  the  recesses  of  underground  grottoes,  one  of  which,  the 
Wonder-fontein,  recalls  the  marvellous  spectacle  presented  by  the  analogous 
formations  in  Carniola. 

The  present  capital  of  the  republic,  named  Pretoria  in  honour  of  its  President, 
Pretorius,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  on  a  gently  sloping  plain,  everywhere 
encircled  by  hills  except  towards  the  north,  where  the  Magalies,  or  "  Black 
Rhinoceros  Range,"  is  pierced  by  a  gorge  giving  egress  to  one  of  the  headstreams 
of  the  Limpopo.  The  Apies,  as  this  headstream  is  called,  collects  in  a  single 
channel  several  rivulets  which  after  traversing  the  town  serve  to  irrigate  the 
neighbouring  gardens.  Originally  laid  out  on  an  ambitious  scale,  with  boulevards 
and  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Pretoria  long  remained  in  a  state 
of  transition  between  town  and  country,  presenting  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
large  garden  relieved  here  and  there  with  a  few  groups  of  low  buildings.  But 
since  it  has  become  a  place  of  resort  for  the  miners  proceeding  to  the  northern 
gold  fields  it  has  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  busy  mart.  Houses  are  already 
crowded  together  in  the  central  quarter,  and  large  numbers  are  attracted  to  the 
markets,  while  the  sedentary  population  exceeded  six  thousand  in  1887.  A  few 
patches  of  the  primeval  forest  still  survive  on  the  surrounding  slopes,  and  at  one 
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spot  i8  shown  the  "  Wonder-boom,"  with  its  tiiorraous  wide-spreading  branches. 
Thus  Potchefstroom's  "  Wonder  Spring  "  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Pretoria's 
"  Wonder  Tree." 

West  of  the  capital,  the  little  town  of  Rustenhimj,  and  that  of  Zcermi  in  the 
province  of  Marico,  the  "  Garden  of  the  Transvaal,"  are  also  situated  on  upper 
affluents  of  the  Limpopo.  A  similar  position  is  occupied  by  Ni/Mroom,  so  called 
because  its  Boer  founder  supposed  he  had  here  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
The  rivulet  which  joins  the  Limpopo  above  the  great  falls  still  retains  the  name 
of  "Nile,"  which  recalls  the  lofty  ambition  of  the  Boer  voortrekkers,  or  pioneers, 
who  in  their  crass  ignorance  fancied  themselves  on  the  high  road  to  the  Promised 
Land.     Between  this  river  and  the  Olifant  lies  the  mining  town  of  Ersteling 

Fig.  62.— Pektoeia. 
Scale  1  : 1.840,000. 
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(JSersteling),  near  which  are  extensive  gold  reefs  and  the  famous  Ijzerherg,  or 
"  Iron  Mountain."  Then  follows  Mariibas  Town,  beyond  which,  towards  the  north, 
the  white  population  diminishes  rapidly.  Beyond  the  ruined  station  of  Zoufpans- 
berg,  founded  in  the  year  ltfb4  near  some  productive  salt-pans,  there  are  no 
inhabitants  of  European  origin  except  the  missionaries  and  a  few  traders. 

The  district  where  the  river  penetrates  into  the  region  infested  by  the  tsetse 
fly  is  scarcely  even  explored.  Here  the  only  human  habitations  are  a  few  nulive 
camping-grounds  occurring  at  long  intervals  on  the  routes  crossing  the  stream. 
The  Limpopo  flows  through  almost  unknown  solitudes  throughout  the  whole 
section  of  its  course,  which  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic  and  which 
sweeps  round  to  the  east  of  the  border  range.  The  white  population  does  not 
descend  from  the  elevated  plateaux,  which  are  here  carved  into  elongated  promou- 
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tories  by  the  streams  flowing  to  the  lower  Limpopo.  The  European  settlers  are 
here  concentrated  mainly  about  the  towns  of  Middelburg  and  Lydenburg,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Olifunt,  which  joins  the  Limpopo  120  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Muuissa  (Nkotami)  and  its  affluents.  Here 
are  situated  the  recently  founded  towns  of  Barherton  (already  with  a 
population  of  six  thousand)  and  Eureka,  centres  of  the  De  Eaap  gold  fields  as 
JohaiineHhcrg  is  of  those  in  the  Wit  water- rand  district.  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  1887,  the  latter  place  was  stated  to  have  already  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  although  its  very  name  was  not  yet  entered  on  a  single  map.  As 
soon  as  the  railway  from  Delugnu  Buy  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  plateau,  tho 
population  and  trade  of  this  region  cannot  fail  to  be  increased  tenfold.  This 
railway  had  already  been  pushed  forward  in  1888  to  within  60  miles  of  Barberton, 
with  which  place  it  was  connected  by  a  steam  tramway  pending  the  construction 
of  a  regular  line.  Barberton  itself,  which  three  years  previously  consisted  only 
of  a  few  huts,  now  possesses  several  hotels,  three  bunks,  two  share  exchanges,  a 
good  club,  and  a  theatre.  The  capital  of  the  numerous  companies  engaged  in 
developing  the  De  Kaap  gold  fields  exceeds  several  millions,  and  more  undertakings 
are  being  floated  every  week.*  The  vast  majority  of  the  miners  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  auriferous  regions  are  of  British  descent,  and  English  is  everywhere 
the  current  language  of  trade  and  general  intercourse.  Thus  with  the  rapid 
material  development  of  the  country,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  threatens  to  swamp 
the  Boer  element,  just  as  it  absorbed  the  Spanish  in  California,  Texas,  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  generation'. 

South  of  "he  auriferous  region  the  escarpment  of  the  elevated  plateau  com- 
prises tho  territory  of  New  Scotland,  which  appears  to  abound  in  carboniferous 
deposits.  Iloie  is  situated  Luke  Chrissie,  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  which  is 
now  all  that  lemaius  of  the  '^ast  inland  sea  which  formerly  flooded  a  large  part  of 
the  plateau.  The  coal-fields  are  continued  southwards  across  the  provinces  of 
Wakkerstroam  and  Utrecht  till  they  merge  in  the  rich  coal  mines  now  being 
worked  in  the  Newcastle  district  of  North  Natal.  East  of  the  plateau  the  enclave 
in  Ziiiuland,  lying  near  the  waterparting  and  traversed  by  the  Black  and  White 
Umvolosi  rivers,  was  occupied  in  1885  by  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
Boer  settlers  grouped  chiefly  in  and  about  the  little  town  of  Vrijheid  ("  Freedom  ''), 
on  a  small  affluent  of  the  White  Umvolosi. 
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Administration  of  the  Transvaai.. 

In  the  South  African  Republic,  as  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  white  element 
has  reserved  to  itself  all  political  rights.  From  their  present  masters  the  old  rulers 
of  tho  land  can  now  expect  nothing  but  tolerance,  and  such  a  measure  of  liberty 
as  the  administration  may  voluntarily  confer  on  them.  The  whites,  whether 
citizens  by  birth  or  naturalised  after  a  five  years'  residence  and  on  payment  of 
£25,  are  alone  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  elections  of  the  members  of  the  Volks- 
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raad  and  of  the  President  of  the  republic.  For  these  offices  those  only  are 
eligible  who  are  natives  of  Transvaal  or  residents  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  religion,  and  owners  of  a  domain  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Volksraad,  which  consists  of  forty- 
four  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  Each 
district  returns  three  delegates,  besides  which  each  mining  district  is  represented 
in  the  Assembly  by  a  member  appointed  by  a  syndicate  of  the  miners.  All  signa- 
tories to  a  petition  for  the  annexation  of  Transvaal  are  ipno  facto  excluded  from 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  from  all  public  offices.  Dutch  is  the  official  language  of 
the  Volksraad,  which  holds  its  sessions  in  Pretoria.  The  President  is  elected  for 
five  years  by  all  enfranchised  burghers,  and  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions 
by  a  council  of  five  members :  the  State  Secretary,  the  Commander  of  the  military 
forces,  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  two  non-official  delegates  named  by  the 
Volksraad. 

The  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  restricted  to  the  control  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  republic,  is  little  more  than  nominal.  But  even  the  present  constitu- 
tion, which  has  been  frequently  amended  since  the  proclamation  of  the  "  Thirty- 
three  Articles  "  in  May,  1849,  is  itself  only  provisionary.  The  patriotic  Boers  of 
South  Africa  still  dream  of  the  day  when  the  two  republics  of  the  Orange  and  the 
Transvaal,  at  first  connected  by  a  common  customs  union,  will  be  consolidated  in  a 
single  "  African  Holland,"  possibly  even  in  a  broader  confederacy  comprising  all 
the  Afrikanders  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Zumbesf'.  The  Boer  families 
grouped  in  every  town  throughout  South  Africa  form  collectively  a  single 
nationality,  despite  the  accident  of  political  frontiers.  The  question  of  the  future 
union  has  already  been  frequently  discussed  by  the  delegates  of  the  two  conter- 
minous republics.  But  unless  these  visions  can  be  realised  during  the  present 
generation,  they  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  Owing  to  the  unprogressive  character 
of  the  purely  Boer  communities,  and  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  by  natural  increase,  by  direct  immigration,  and  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Boers  themselves,  the  future  "  South  African  Dominion  "  can  in  any 
case  never  be  an  "African  Holland."  "Whenever  the  present  political  divisions 
are  merged  in  one  state,  that  state  must  sooner  or  later  constitute  rather  an 
"  African  England,"  whether  consolidated  under  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain 
or  on  the  basis  of  absolute  political  autonomy.  But  the  internal  elements  of  dis- 
order and  danger  are  too  multifarious  to  allow  the  European  inhabitants  of 
Austral  Africa  for  many  generations  to  dispense  with  the  protection  of  the 
English  sceptre. 

The  Transvaal  Republic  has  no  standing  army  beyond  a  small  force  of  horse 
artillery,  but  in  case  of  war  all  able-bodied  citizens  are  obliged  to  serve.  The 
revenue — derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  lands,  the  customs,  the  hut  tax  payable  by 
the  natives,  and  the  dues  levied  on  mines — has  increased  more  than  threefold  since 
1880.  Hitherto  the  annual  surplus  over  the  normal  expenditure  has  been  chiefly 
applied  to  developing  the  telegraph  system.  The  public  debt,  which  in  1882 
exceeded  £560,000,  was  reduced  in  1884  to  less  than  £400,000.     It  is  partly  a 
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charge  on  the  public  revenue  and  partly  secured  on  the  fixed  property  of  the 
State. 

The  territory  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  sixteen  provinces  or  districts,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  named  from 
their  respective  chief  towns.  They  are  administered  by  a  landrost,  a  sort  of 
governor  and  magistrate  combined,  who  is  invested  with  very  extensive  powers 
over  the  native  populations.  The  districts,  which  bofore  the  great  development 
of  the  gold-mining  industry  numbered  twelve,  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the 
Appendix. 

III. — Delagoa  Bay. 

This  inlet  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  continent  takes  its  name,  not,  as  has 
been  said,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  African  port  of  call  for  Portuguese 
vessels  buund  for  Goa  and  the  East  Indies,  but  because  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  lake  or  lagoon  (lugoa).  But  in  any  case  Delagoa  Bay  promises  one  day  to 
acquire  great  importance  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the  whole  Limpopo  basin  and  of 
the  States  on  the  South  African  plateau.  The  form  of  the  coast- line,  and  the 
depth  of  this  land-locked  basin,  which  receives  several  streams  navigable  by  light 
craft,  give  to  this  Portuguese  possession  quite  an  exceptional  value,  all  the  more 
hif^hly  appreciated  by  the  shippers  of  Natul  and  Cape  Colony  that  south  of  this 
s'plendid  estuary  there  is  not  a  single  well-sheltered  and  commodious  haven. 
Hence,  the  English  colonists,  as  heirs  of  the  old  Dutch  navigators  who  effected  a 
landing  here  in  the  year  17:20,  and  as  representatives  of  Captain  Owen,  who 
acquired  a  strip  of  *?rritGry  on  the  coast  in  1825,  did  not  fail  to  claim  possession 
of  the  bay,  which  would  have  been  in  every  way  so  convenient,  and  which  must 
have  secured  for  them  the  unchallenged  political  and  commercial  supremacy  over 
the  inland  States.  The  priority  of  pot  ession,  however,  was  contested  by  Portugal, 
and  in  1875  became  a  subject  of  arbitration,  and  was  decided  against  England  by 
Marshal  MacMahon,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  to  whom  the  question  had 
been  referred  by  the  Governments  of  London  aad  Lisbon.  Delagoa  Bay  was  con- 
sequently restored  to  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mozambique,  although  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view  the  judgment  might  be  said  to  have  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  because  the  bay  is  the  natural  outlet  of  that 
State  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  it  is  the  interest  of  Portugal  to  attract  all  the 
traffic  of  the  plateaux  to  the  port  of  which  she  has  acquired  the  possession.  But 
not  being  yet  provided  with  docks,  piers,  or  other  shipping  conveniences,  and  with 
only  a  short  unfinished  line  of  railway  and  undeveloped  communications,  with  a 
thinly  peopled,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated  territory,  this  port  has,  so  to  say, 
nothing  at  present  to  depend  upon  except  the  prospects  of  its  future  prosperity. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  from  the  Maputa  to  the 
Limpopo,  is  an  unreclaimed  region  largely  covered  with  primeval  forests,  savannahs, 
and  marshy  tracts.  It  has  a  total  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  eighty  thousand,  or  five  to  the  square  mile. 
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L0UREN90  Marquks. 

The  town  of  Louren^o  Marques,  founded  in  1867  on  the  site  ot  a  village  that 
bore  the  same  name  and  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Va-Twa  Zulus  in  1823,  is 
80  designated  in  memory  of  the  navigator  who  established  the  first  Portuguese 
factory  on  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay,  in  the  year  1544.  But  these  waters  had 
already  been  explored  by  Pedro  Quaresma,  who  made  no  attempt  to  secure  a 
footing  in  the  district.  The  low  houses  of  the  present  town,  built  of  stone  and 
disposed  along  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  present  a  pleasant 
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Fig.  63. — LoBBN^  Mabques. 
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seaward  prospect,  although  standing  at  a  low  level  and  surrounded  by  sluggish 
w^aterf,  which  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  moats  against  the  attacks  of  natives. 
This  position  of  Louren^o  Marques  in  the  midst  of  low-lying  alluvial  lands, 
renders  it  insalubrious  during  the  hot  season ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  out 
a  system  of  drainage  and  extensive  plantations  of  the  eucalyptus,  in  order  to  dry 
up  the  .swamps,  which  at  first  may  have  seemed  to  constitute  an  advantage  for 
the  rising  settlement.  But  in  any  case  there  are  some  more  elevated  lands  in  the 
vicinity,  and  a  comparatively  healthy  upper  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  mer- 
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chants,  is  gradually   rising  above  the  lower  quarters  devoted  to  the  shipping 
interests. 

The  Zulus  of  the  Loured  '-o  Marques  district  are  described  by  Mrs.  I'l ingle, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1880,  as  an  exceptionally  fine-looking  race  of  quite 
gigantic  stature.  "  Many  of  the  women  are  over  six  feet  high,  and  have  such 
beautifully  developed  figures,  that  they  would  form  perfect  studies  for  a  sculptor. 
Nearly  all  the  hooiiig  and  most  of  the  manual  labour  is  done  by  them.  As  this 
must  be  very  hard  work,  sooner  or  later  it  musu  kill  any  who  are  not  naturally 
strong,  wbereas  those  who  can  stand  it  have  all  their  muscles  fully  expanded  by 
constant  action.  Not  two  of  the  men  or  women  we  met  were  dressed  alike.  Some 
had  their  hair  most  elaborately  frizzled,  and  all  kinds  of  feathers  stuck  into  it. 
Instead  of  a  loin-cloth,  they  wore  wild  beasts'  skins  tied  round  their  waists,  with  a 
row  of  tails  dangling  from  them.     Others  again  had  their  hair  drawn  out  in  fiue 
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Fig.  64.— Tira  LouBENgo  MARaui.i-PiiETORiA  Railway. 
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strings  and  plastered  with  red  mud,  so  that  in  the  distance  it  looked  like  a  head- 
dress of  red  coral."* 

This  traveller  speaks  in  depressing  terms  of  the  extremely  unhealthy  climate 
'"•I  Louren(;o  l^Iarques.  described  as  a  perfect  hotbed  of  fever,  and  so  deadly  thufc 
even  horses  cannot  live  there.  A  station  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  established  at  Louren<jo  Marques.  But  one  after  another  the  unfortunate 
officials  in  charge  of  it  sooner  or  later  fall  victims  to  the  climate.  "  Now  they  are 
trying  the  experiment  of  sleeping  on  board  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  harbour,  until 
they  car  1  uild  t  ;  tation  up  on  the  hill."t 

Louren^jo  Marques  >1''"S  not  lie  on  the  shore  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but  occupies  the 
northei:;  bi  nk  of  an  estuuiy  which  is  developed  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  exten- 
sive sheet  ct  smooth  water.  Three  rivers  have  their  mouths  in  this  common 
estuary,  which  is  nevertheless  still  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The 
mean  depth  is  not  more  than  16  or  18  feet,  rising  to  24  or  25  during  the  spring 
tides.  But  for  average  shipping  the  harbour  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  pre- 
senting from  east  to  west  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  about  8  miles  of  good  anchor- 

*  Townrdi  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  p.  76. 
t  lb.  p.  77. 
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age.  The  neighbourins:  bay  is  capacious  enough  for  hundreds  of  the  very  largest 
vessels,  which  may  here  ride  at  anchor  with  perfect  safety  in  depths  ranging  from 
40  to  120  feet.  The  entrance,  some  12  miles  wide  and  over  50  feet  deep,  is  large 
enough  to  give  access  to  a  whole  fleet.  The  railway  has  its  terminus  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  on  the  very  beach,  which  is  soon  to  be  protected  by  a  sea-wall  lined 
with  landing-stages.  The  line  runs  from  this  point  mainly  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  the  Manissa,  crossiuy  this  river  at  the  spot  where  it  escapes  through  a 
rocky  gorge  from  the  Lobombo  Hills,  the  most  advanced  border  range  of  the 
plateau  and  western  limit  of  the  Portuguese  territory. 

In  1887  the  railway  had  already  reached  this  place,  55  miles  from  the  coast, 
but  to  reach  the  plateau  it  will  have  to  ascend  the  escarpment  by  a  gradient  of 
considerably  over  an  inch  in  the  yard.  The  land  routes  followed  by  the  emigrants 
with  their  cattle  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  port  of 
Louren(;o  Marques  have  the  serious  disadvantage  of  having  to  traverse  a  low-lying 
tract,  usually  infested  by  the  deadly  tsetse  fly.  Occasionally  this  dangerous  zone 
has  been  crossed  without  disaster ;  but  travellers  and  traders  have  not  unfrequently 
had  to  abandon  their  chattels  in  the  marshy  bottom  lands,  after  losing  all  their 
draught  animals  in  the  attempt  to  get  over  this  tsetse  and  fever-stricken  district. 
The  reclaimed  lands  on  the  outskirts  of  Lourenco  Marques  produce  the  sugar-cane 
and  tropical  fruits,  and  here  are  also  some  coffee  plantations.  Large  numbers  of 
turtles  are  captured  in  the  neighbouring  waters. 

Each  successiAc  decade  witnesses  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  in  which  some  Marseilles  merchants,  and  Banyans  from  Piu,  on  the  west 
coast  of  India,  have  a  larger  share  than  the  Portuguese  dealers.  The  exports 
consist  mainly  of  hides  and  mineral  ores,  the  imports  of  brandy  and  war  material. 
But  the  total  value  of  the  exchanges  still  falls  much  below  £100,000,  although 
the  transit  dues  levied  on  goods  destined  for  the  Transvaal  is  only  three  per  cent, 
at  the  Portuguese  custom  house.  The  trade  in  ivory  has  ceased  ;  while,  since  the 
year  1845,  no  more  slaves  have  been  forwarded  through  this  outlet.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  natives  towards  Natul  has  assumed  con- 
siderable importance.  The  agent  stationed  at  Louren';o  Marques  sends  presents 
to  the  tribal  chiefs,  who  in  return  give  a  certain  number  of  young  men  permission 
to  go  abroad  on  the  condition  of  coming  back  in  a  few  years  with  their  earnings. 

The  territory  stretching  south  of  Delagoa  Ba}'^  is  inhabited  by  the  Amatoiiga 
people,  who  belong  to  the  snme  group  as  those  occupying  the  shores  of  the  St, 
Lucia  lagoons  and  backwaters,  and  who  even  recognise  the  same  tribal  chiefs, 
notwithstanding  the  arbitrarj-  frontiers  traced  by  dipl(»matists.  In  this  southern 
district  of  Delagoa  Bay  no  European  settlements  have  yet  been  made.  Here  the 
shore,  fringed  with  dunes,  is  dangerous  to  shipping,  while  the  mouths  both  of  the 
Manissa  (Nkomati)  and  Limpopo  are  of  difiicult  access.  Nevertheless  here  reside 
a  few  Banyan,  dealers,  who  chiefly  import  brandies,  and  whose  factories  on  both 
rivers  are  accessible  to  light  craft.  The  Limpopo  factory  is  situated  at  Maii/oha, 
a  kraal  standing  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  80  miles  from  the 
coast.     The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  as  far  up  as  this  point.     In  exchange  fur 
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spirits  the  dealers  take  chiefly  hides,  caoutchouc,  and  beeswax.  No  estublishmont 
has  bocu  founded  by  Europeans,  either  on  the  river  or  in  the  neighbouring 
maritime  region,  and  here  the  only  human  habitations  are  a  few  kraals  of  the 
Magwamba  (Malolo)  natives  scattered  here  and  there  amid  the  forests  and  on  the 
open  savannahs.  The  Magwambas,  who  belong  to  the  widespread  Amatonga 
(Batonga)  family,  and  the  communitios  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Zulus, 
give  evidence  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of  native  culture.  All  these  tribes  are 
greatly  addicted  to  the  smoking  of  hemp. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS  NORTH  OF  THE  LIMPOPO. 
InHAMHANE SOFALA Ga7,ALAND. 

HE  basins  of  the  coast  streams  following  northward  between  the 
Limpopo  and  Zambese  estuaries  are  all  of  comparatively  small 
extent.  Nevertheless  that  of  the  Sabi,  which  is  the  largest,  pene- 
trates over  300  miles  into  the  irerior  of  the  continent.  But 
farther  inland  the  whole  of  the  plateau  drains  either  to  the  Ijim- 
popo  or  to  the  Zambese,  whose  numerous  affluents  here  intermingle  their  waters. 
The  divide  between  these  two  great  hydrographic  systems,  and  those  of  the 
smaller  rivers  flowing  in  independent  channels  seaward,  is  partly  indicated  by  an 
irregular  mountain  range  forming  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau.  The  zone  of 
coastlands  thus  roughly  limited  westwards  by  the  Matebele  and  Mashona  high- 
lands may  be  approximately  estimated  at  about  112,000  square  miles.  On  no  very 
solid  grounds,  most  travellers  agree  in  giving  a  population  of  about  half  a  million 
to  this  region,  which  comprises  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  long-dismembered 
empire  of  Monomotapa. 

Apart  from  the  Portuguese  officials  and  traders  who  visited  the  inland  districts 
before  the  present  century,  this  territory  of  Gaza,  with  the  surrounding  lands,  has 
been  explored  and  described  chiefly  by  the  travellers  Mauch,  Erskine,  Wood, 
Kuss,  Cardozo,  Paiva  d'Andrada,  d' Almeida,  Browne,  O'Donnel,  and  Kerr.  But 
these  daring  pioneers  have  been  followed  by  numerous  other  visitors,  and  expedi- 
tions organised  in  the  mining  towns  of  the  Transvaal  are  at  present  traversing 
Gazaland  and  studying  its  mountains  and  rivers,  in  order  to  discover  traces  of  gold 
in  its  quartzose  rocks  and  alluvial  deposits,  with  the  view  of  determining  once  for 
all  the  value  of  the  Portuguese  traditions  regarding  the  mineral  treasures  of  this 
region. 

Physical  Featitres. 

The  mountains  which  in  Natal,  Zululand,  and  the  Portuguese  enclave  of 
Delagoa  Bay  form  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau  west  of  the  coastlands,  do  not 
continue  to  form  north  of  the  Limpopo  a  regular,  well-defined  orographic  system. 
Here  the  ascent  from  the  seaboard  towards  the  elevated  uplands  of  the  interior  is 
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not  abruptly  interrupted,  as  it  is  further  "^outh.  W  an  unbroken  rocky  barrier. 
The  truck  lies  rather  ucross  gruHsy  or  wooded  districtM,  whith  rise  either  uhnost 
imperceptibly  or  with  a  very  gentle  slope  towards  the  inland  pluteuux.  Amid 
these  pluins,  however,  stund  out  u  few  isolated  eminences  or  even  mountain  musses, 
6uch  at)  the  lofty  hills  round  which  the  Sabi  describes  a  great  bend  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  which  the  Katir  ruler  of  Ouzaland  bus  chosen  as  the  best  site  for  his 
royal  residence  and  citadel. 

Above  this  group  of  hills,  the  Ubiri  of  re>Hn)t  explorers,*  rise  three  conspicuous 
summits,  the  Ubiri,  Sipuingambili,  and  Silit\'.ii  peaks,  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt 
crags,  with  an  estimated  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  running  waters,  cutting 
their  beds  deep  into  the  living  rock,  have  carved  these  heights  into  several  distinct 
sections,  which  are  in  many  places  of  difficult  access,  owing  to  their  steep  slopes 
and  the  tall  dense  herbage,  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  explorer.  Nevertheless 
the  three  highest  crests  are  clothed  with  forests,  where  progress  can  be  made  with- 
out much  trouble  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  According  to  Erskine,  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Buzi,  which  has  its  source  in  these  highlands,  are  destined 
one  day  to  become  a  centre  of  European  colonisation  and  culture.  Here  the 
climate  is  perfectly  salubrious,  and  here  both  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee  shrub 
find  tt  congenial  soil. 

Northwards  this  mountain  group  abuts  on  a  red  and  white  sandstone  tableland 
over  3,000  feet  high,  connected  by  a  few  eminences  with  the  Sita  Tonga  range,  whose 
crests  rise  probably  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet.  One  of  these  crests,  terminating  in 
a  sharp  point,  has  received  from  the  natives  the  expressive  name  of  Gundi-Inyanga, 
that  is,  "  Moon-shaver."  West  of  the  Sabi  the  granite  hills,  resting  on  a  more 
elevated  plateau  with  a  mean  altitude  exceeding  4,000  feet,  present  a  far  less 
imposing  appearance.  They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  mere  undulations  of 
the  gvouiul  with  broad  intervening  depressions,  wlicre  the  waters  lodge  in  shallow 
lacuHtrine  or  marshy  basins.  Nevertheless  even  here  the  Matoppo  ridge  presents 
grjiuite  domes  rising  to  a  height  of  o,()00  feet,  while  some  of  the  crests  are  carved 
into  obelii^ks  and  pyramids  of  the  most  eccentric  outlines. 

Further  on  the  elevated  ridges,  whose  axis  continues  the  line  of  waterparting 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Zumbese  affluents,  are  disposed  beyond  the  sourcas  of 
the  Sabi  in  an  oblique  direction  with  the  coastline  of  the  Sofala  district.  Here  the 
highest  chain,  dominated  by  Mount  Doe,  which,  according  to  Kuss,  attains  an 
altitude  of  8,000  feet,  presents  the  aspect  less  of  a  group  of  mountains  than  of  an 
irregular  plateau.  Here  is  situated  the  Manica  district,  which  has  become  famous 
for  its  gold-fields.  The  granite  mass  stands  at  a  mean  elevation  of  not  less  than 
6,500  feet,  while  the  surmounting  crests  are  little  more  than  low  hills  or  gently 
sloping  eminences. 

East  of  the  Manica  uplands  the  divide  between  the  Zambese  and  the  small 

coast  streams  is  nothing  more  than  an  open  plain  interrupted  at  intervals  by 

granite  domes  rising  abruptly  above  the  surface.      South  of  this  parting  line  of 

the  waters  the  aspect  of  a  frowning  citadel  is  presented  by  the  Gorongo/u  group 

•  Lrowne  and  O'Donnel,  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  November,  1887. 
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with  its  oxtromoly  precipitous  outer  slopes,  and  culinintitinpf  in  Mount  Miranp;ii, 
which  cxccedM  (J.-OOO  foot  in  heiji;ht.  This  isohitud  nmss,  whicli,  liko  tho  Miinica 
uphmds,  is  of  granitic  fornuition,  is  clothed  on  its  ui)por  parts  by  uiagiiiHcent 
forests,  presenting  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  surrounding  tracts,  wliich  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  brushwood. 

RiVEH  Systems. — Marine  Cukkents. 

The  Sabi  (Sabia),  the  largest  watercourse  in  tho  Oaza  coutitry,  forms  a  very 
extensive   fluvial   busin,   which   stretches    from    the   Jilatebele   highlands   north* 

Fig.  65.— Chief  Routbs  of  Expi.orrks  brtwben  thb  Limpopo  axd  Zambesb. 

Scale  1  :  24,00U,OOO. 
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eastwards  to  the  Manica  Mountains.  It  has  its  chief  source  in  the  Mashona 
territory,  at  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  flows  at  first  in  a 
southerly  direction.  But  after  escaping  from  the  uplands,  while  still  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  200  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  trends  round  to  the  east,  and  main- 
tains this  direction  for  the  rest  of  its  course  seawards.  During  the  rainy  season 
the  Sabi  expands  into  a  potent  stream,  rushing  between  banks  from  one  to  two 
miles  apart,  with  too  swift  a  current  to  be  stemmed  by  river  craft.  But  on  the 
return  of  the  dry  season  the  waters  subside  rapidly,  and  then  the  Sabi  flows  in  a 
narrow  channel  not  more  than  100  feet  broad,  and  even  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream  scarcely  anywhere  quite  2  feet  dtep.  Nevertheless  it  develops  a  consider- 
able delta,  with  a  shoreline  of  at  least  60  miles  in  length,  and  an  area  of  over  800 
square  miles  interseci'^d  by  the  main  bi*anches  of  the  Sabi  proper.     But  this  space 
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might  bo  grontly  cnlnrgcd  wore  it  iniide  comprise  the  chiinnelH  of  the  two 
noighbidiring  rivors,  tlic  (loroiigozi  on  th  north  and  tho  Giibulu  on  tho  south, 
both  ol'  wliich  might  \w  regiirdod  uh  b('h)nging  to  tho  suiik^  hydrogriiphic  HVHtom. 
During  the  dry  wuson  the  miiin  brunches  ure  converted  into  arms  of  the  seu,  the 
mangroves  everywhere  fringing  botli  bunks  bearing  abundant  evidence  to  the 
saline  properties  of  the  water  circuhiting  through  the  delta. 

The  Ilu/i,  which  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  a  little  to  tho  north  of  Sofala,  is  a 
far  less  copious  stream  thun  the  Subi.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  ascended  for  over 
60  miles  from  its  mouth  by  craft  of  light  draft.  Still  farther  north  flows  the 
Pungue,  or  Aruangua,  which  in  its  lower  reaches  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
6  or  7  feet.  But  several  other  watercourses,  which  are  fed  by  rivulets  haviiur 
their  sources  in  the  uplands,  fail  tc  reach  the  sea,  their  mouths  being  overywhoi  =» 
closed  by  sandbanks. 

The  great  "  Alozambiqae  Current,"  which  flows  from  the  Indian  Ocean  between 
Madagascar  and  the  mainland  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Antarctic  waters, 
here  impinges  on  the  seaboard  at  the  point  where  it  projects  farthest  seawards. 
This  headland,  indicated  from  a  distance  by  a  blackish  little  island,  Viikes  the 
appropriate  Portuguese  name  of  Cabo  das  Corrontes,  for  the  stream,  whn:ii  :it  this 
place  skirts  the  coast,  sets  steaiiily  towards  the  south-south-west  at  a  velocity 
ranging  from  IJ  to  over  2  miles  ji\  hour.  But  as  farther  south  a  eounter-currunt 
is  developed  along  the  Amatonga  coast  east  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  St.  Lucia 
i goons,  in  the  same  way  a  backwater  sets  towards  the  equator  north  of  Cape 
Correntes.  Thib  is  clearly  shown  by  the  form  of  the  tongues  of  simd  and  adjacent 
islets,  all  of  whi'^h  are  here  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  north  or  north-north- 
east—  ihat  is,  n  the  (>(>osite  direction  to  the  great  current  flowing  farther  off  the 
land  in  the  .''.    '  nbx.    •.  Channel. 

In  the  f^y  .  K)w  waters  separating  the  mainland  from  its  fringe  of  islands,  and 
especially  v.  Barazuto,  the  natives  fish  for  pearl  oysters,  which  they  open  by 
exp'^sing  tiiem  to  the  action  of  heat,  thereby  injuring  and  diminishing  the  market 
value  of  the  gems.  Polyps  are  also  at  work  along  the  Gazaland  seaboard,  where 
at  certain  points  the  navigation  is  endangered  by  the  coral  reefs.  Here  also  most 
of  the  islands  rest  on  a  foundation  of  coral  banks,  although  now  covered  with 
dunes,  which  give  them  a  hilly  aspect. 

Climate. — Fi.0RA. — Fauna. 

The  climate  of  Gazaland  varies  greatly  between  the  low-lying  zone  of  coast- 
lands  and  the  terraces  of  the  interior.  The  winds,  which  blow  nearly  always  from 
the  sea,  whether  from  the  north-east,  the  east,  the  south-east,  or  the  south,  bring 
scarcely  any  moisture  to  the  plains  of  the  coast  region.  Even  the  heavy  rain- 
bearing  clouds  which  sweep  inland  during  the  wet  season — that  is,  when  the  sun 
approaches  the  zenith,  from  November  to  March — do  not  break  till  they  strike 
against  the  heights  rising  above  the  tablelands  and  terraces  of  the  interior.  It 
seldom  rains  while  the  normal  south-east  current  prevails,  but  when  the  wind 
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veers  round  to  another  quarter  the  conflict  of  the  opposing  movementB  results  in 
storms  and  tremendous  downpour^s.  On  the  uplands  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  often  very  sudden.  The  heats,  especially  before  the  rainy  season,  are  most 
oppressive.  A  great  change  sets  in  with  the  cold  southern  breezes,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  the  glass  will  at  times  abruptly  rise  or  fall  as  much  as  50° 
or  even  60°  F. 

Thanks  to  the  copious  rainfall,  the  region  of  the  inland  plateaux  is  very  fertile. 
Here  the  forests  present  a  great  variety  of  species,  whereas  the  low-lying  plains 
offer  but  a  scanty  vegetation,  far  less  varied  than  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  south  the  trees,  usually  of  small  size  and  growing  far 
apart,  are  all  alike,  whether  living  or  dead,  covered  with  a  grey  moss,  which  gives 
them  a  fantastic  appearance.  In  some  of  the  Gazaland  forests,  as  along  the  banks 
of  the  middle  Zanibese,  a  prevailing  species  is  the  niopnnc,  a  large  odoriferous  tree, 
which  affords  travellers  very  little  shade,  its  leaves  being  disposed  in  a  vertical 
position,  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  at  rest.  The  coast  properly  so-called  is  a 
mere  strip  of  arid  sands,  but  farther  inland  the  ground,  covered  with  a  reddish 
arenaceous  soil,  is  much  more  productive,  yielding  abundant  crops  in  the  well- 
watered  bottom  lands.  But  such  tracts  are  rare,  and  the  waters  which  during  the 
passing  rains  lodge  in  the  depressions  of  the  surface,  soon  evaporate  after  the 
return  of  fine  weather.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  low-lying 
plains  savannahs  everywhere  alternate  with  scrub  and  thorny  plants.  In  such  a 
region  the  inhabitants  might  be  expected  to  nettle  chiefly  along  the  courses  of  the 
streams,  where  they  might  procure  the  water  indispensable  for  field  operations ;  yet 
the  river  banks  are  mostly  deserted,  and  the  tribes  have  taken  refuge  for  the  most 
part  in  remote  and  inaccessible  retreats,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  visits  of 
their  oppressive  Zulu  rulers.  Hence,  through  long  experience,  the  natives  have 
become  extremely  skilful  in  discovering  the  smallest  reservoir  where  the  precious 
fluid  may  ooze  out  drop  by  drop.  They  are  acquainted  with  all  the  forest  plants 
whose  leaves  or  beriies  contain  water,  and  specially  value  the  iitibiiiiga,  a  caoutchouc 
creeper,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  to  quench  their  thirst.  As  in  many  other  parts 
of  Africa,  such  as  the  Fazogl  district  of  Senaar,  in  the  Nile  basin,  and  on  the 
Quissama  plateau  on  the  west  coast,  the  cavities  formed  in  the  trunk  of  the  baobab 
are  also  carefully  utilised  as  '^iisterns.  These  cavities  are  enlurged  and  deepened 
with  the  axe  and  fire  until  the  whole  stem  becomes,  as  it  were,  converted  into  a 
sort  of  aerial  well.  But  the  winter  rains  do  not  always  suflice  to  replenish  it ;  the 
water  also  gradually  becomes  foul,  and  at  last  evaporates  altogether ;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  inhabitants  are  fain  to  quit  their  forest  retreats  and  remove  to 
the  more  open  riverain  tracts. 

Wherever  the  population  is  thinly  scattered  over  wide  spaces,  the  fauna,  free 
from  the  attacks  of  its  worst  enemy,  is  both  numerous  and  diversified.  The 
elephant  still  abounds  throughout  Gazaland,  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile 
swarm  in  all  the  streams,  large  herds  of  antelopes  bound  over  the  plains,  while  the 
uplands  are  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  bufialoes.  The  hyaenas,  and  especially 
the  leopards,   are    much    dreaded  by   the   herdsmen.      Erskine   traversed   some 
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districts  where  the  leopards  were  so  daring  thp»t  the  women  scarcelj'  venture  to 
work  even  in  broad  daylight  iii  the  fields,  and  the  huts  have  to  be  protected  by 
stout  enclosures  made  of  stakes  interlaced  with  trailing  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lion  rarely  attacks  man,  and  the  natives  seldom  complain  of  his  presence,  as 
they  often  come  in  for  the  remains  of  the  feast — half  a  buffalo,  an  unfinished 
antelope,  and  the  like. 

In  several  districts  the  most  noxious  animals  are  various  species  of  termites, 
which  devour  the  vegetation,  and  commit  such  havoc  on  the  plantations  that  all 
cultivation  has  to  be  abandoned.  The  domestic  animals  are  unable  to  live  on  the 
low-lying  plains,  either  owing  to  the  tsetse  fly  or  to  some  mysterious  poison  in  the 
air.*  Hence  travellers  wishing  to  reach  the  plateaux  of  Gazaland  with  their 
horses  or  cattle,  have  to  approach  from  the  west  through  the  Matebele  or 
Mashona  territories. 

Historic  Retrospect. 

The  Sofala  seaboard  was  possibly  frequented  by  the  ancient  navigators,  and 
the  fleets  of  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  penetrated  southwards  as  far  as  these 
eastern  waters.  According  to  numerous  authorities,  here  was  even  situated  the 
far-famed  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  brought  gold,  precious  woods,  and  pearls.  Bui 
other  Biblical  commentators  have  placed  this  same  Ophir  either  in  India  or  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  while  the  total  absence  of  any  trustworthy  geographical 
information  regarding  the  true  situation  of  this  land  of  gold  gives  ample  scope  for 
any  hvpothesis.  But  whatever  be  the  correct  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Gazaland  had  already  been  visited  by  civilised  strangers  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  followers  of  Vasoo  de  Gama 
here  found  the  ruins  of  buildings  far  superior  in  architecture  to  anything  the 
present  inhabitants  are  capable  of  erecting.  Hence  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  the  Lusitanian  mariners  fancied  these  edifices  must  have  been  the  remains  of 
the  stations  or  factories  constructed  by  the  Queen  of  Saba  for  storing  the  gold 
intended  as  a  tribute  for  Solomon.     ,  ,^  -  r    - 

Since  the  time  of  the  first  Portuguese  explorers  the  memory  of  these  monu- 
ments had  never  been  forgotten,  although  all  attempts  of  numerous  travellers  to 
rediscover  them  had  proved  abortive  until  the  year  1871,  when  the  geologist  Carl 
Mauch  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  light.  They  consist  of  the  remains 
of  two  fortresses  built  of  granite  on  two  neighbouring  hills,  situated  near  a 
western  affluent  of  the  3abi,  about  180  miles  west  of  Sofala.  From  amid  the 
thistles  also  rose  a  tower  still  some  forty  feet  high,  and  Mauch  supposed  that  these 
military  works  were  intended  to  guard  the  gold  mines  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  term  Zimbao4  given  to  them  by  the  Portuguese— that  is,  the  Zimbnby^  of  the 
present  inhabitants — has  the  meaning  of  "royal  residence."  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  the  designs  traced  on  the  granite  blocks  are  circles,  diamonds,  parallel 
lines,  and  scrolls,  presenting  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  ornamental  work  on  the 
Kafir  utensils.     This  may,  perhaps,  point  at  some  connection  or  affinity  between 

•  Saint  Vincent  Erakine,  Journal  of  the  Soijal  Geographical  Society,  1876. 
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the  builders  of  Zimbaby^  and  the  present  rulers  of  Gazal;ind.  Noverthelcss  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  nativ«8  is  that  the  "  Kesidence  "  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  white  people  who  "  could  do  everything."  Possibly  the  renowned 
Benomatapa,  or  "  Emperor  of  Monomotapu  " — that  is  to  suy,  the  Muene  Motapa, 
or  "august  lord" — who  held  sway  over  all  the  peoples  of  this  region  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  African  seaboard,  may  have 
been  descended  from  the  kings  who  created  the  Zimbabye  forts  and  the  other  struc- 
tures still  scattered  over  the  plateau  and  now  mostly  overgrown  by  forest  growths. 
Possibly,  also,  the  sacrifices  which  the  surrounding  aborigines  still  oflFer  to  the 
genii  within  the  enclosure  of  these  ruins  may  but  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the 
great  feasts  formerly  celebrated  by  some  potent  sovereign.  Mauch — who,  however, 
speaks  only  on  report,  not  having  been  himself  present  at  these  ceremonies — fancies 
they  betray  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  rites.  Some  remains  of  granite 
walls  met  here  and  there  round  about  Zimbabye  are  said  to  be  still  designated  by  the 
name  of  "  altars."  All  the  structures  that  have  subsequently  been  discovered  in 
this  region  are  invariably  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  gold  mines.* 


The  Zulus  of  Gazaland. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  possessed  establish- 
ments on  the  coast,  which  served  as  revictualling  stations  for  their  vessels  on  the 
long  route  between  Lisbon  and  Goa.  On  several  occasions  they  made  expeditions 
to  the  interior,  and  especially  towards  the  gold  region  of  Manica ;  and  various 
works  connected  with  mining  operations  attest  their  residence  in  districts  far 
removed  from  the  seaboard.  But  it  is  evident  that  their  enterprising  spirit 
gradually  waned,  and  till  recently  the  sphere  of  their  influence  had  been  limited 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inhambane,  Ohiloane,  and  Sofala.  But  the  nation  is 
again  bestirring  itself,  and  active  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  resume  the  effective 
possession  of  the  domain  that  has  been  assigned  to  Portugal  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  European  Powers.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  thanks  to  the  indirect  support  afforded  to  the  Government 
by  the  immigrants,  missionaries,  traders,  and  gold-hunters. 

Nevertheless  the  true  sovereign  of  the  Country  is  etill  the  Kafir  King  of  Gaza, 
a  blood  relation  of  the  warlike  Zulu  chief  Munikussa,  who  escaped  in  1830  with  thirty 
thousand  followers  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  terrible  Chaka,  and  who,  retreat- 
ing northwards  like  the  Matebeles,  founded  a  new  empire  in  this  region.  The 
territorj'  whose  inhabitants  are  at  present  tributary  to  the  King  of  Gaza,  is 
bounded  on  the  south,  near  Louren90  Marques,  by  the  course  of  the  Nkomati,  an 
affluent  of  the  Mancissa,  often  confounded  with  the  main  stream.  Northwards  it 
extends  as  far  as  the  Zambese,  and  on  the  west  side  is  conterminous  with  the 
Matebele  State.  The  political  centre  of  the  empire  lies  within  the  stronghold  of 
inaccessible  hills  where  the  Buzi  takes  its  source.     Till  recently  the  kraal  where 

*  J.  Mackenzie,  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  June,  1887.  '  .      , 
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the  king  resided  was  at  Chnma-Chama,  in  the  upland  valley  of  the  Um-Swelizi  or 
Upper  Buzi,  but  sinco  then  the  court  has  already  been  transferred  to  two  other 
sites  in  these  highlands. 

The  Zulus  of  Gazuland  are  usually  called  Umgoni  by  the  southern  populations, 
and  Ijandins  by  the  Portuguese.  Camping  round  about  the  royal  residence,  they 
retain  their  original  military  organisation,  being  marshalled  in  regular  troops, 
battalions,  and  regiments,  and  officered  by  indunaa  or  captains,  who  endeavour  to 
keep  alive  the  warlike  traditions  of  their  victorious  forefathers.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  system  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  hosts  of  the  ruling  nation,  being 
vastly  less  numerous  than  the  population  of  the  subject  tribes,  their  political 
ascendancy  can  be  secured  only  by  terror.  The  army  is  so  constituted  that  it  can 
be  moved  rapidly  now  on  one  point  now  on  another,  stamping  out  all  resistance  by 
wasting  the  land  and  carrying  off  all  supplies  and  live  stock.  As  is  ever  the  case, 
this  method  of  government  has  had  the  inevitable  consequence  of  impoverishing 
the  land  and  stifling  all  germs  of  civilisation.  These  Zulu  sovereigns  have  no 
longer  a  hoe  as  the  emblem  of  authority,  like  the  old  Monomotapa  emperors,  for 
they  rule  only  by  the  sword.  The  fonner  sedentary  and  agricultural  tribes  have 
become  hordes  of  fugitives  ever  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  abandon  their 
villages  and  settlements  at  the  approach  of  the  royal  army.  They  were  forbidden 
to  work  the  mines,  lest  they  might  grow  rich  and  dangerous ;  they  are  prevented 
from  hunting  the  elephant  because  that  is  a  noble  pursuit,  and  slaves  must  not 
aspire  to  equality  with  their  masters.  Certain  communities  had  lately  ventured 
to  keep  cattle,  and  the  Ma-Ndaiidas,  who  inhabit  the  plains  lying  south  and  south- 
east of  the  hills  occupied  by  the  royal  kraal,  have  begun  to  breed  dogs,  in  the  hope 
that  their  oppressors  might  at  least  leave  them  that  despised  food. 

Till  recently  the  policy  of  the  king  was  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  profound 
jealousy  towards  Europeans.  Pie  allowed  them  to  hunt  and  trade,  but  only  within 
rigorously  defined  limits ;  he  assigned  them  fixed  cam^jing  grounds,  and  levied 
black-mail  on  all  visitors  under  the  name  of  "  presents."  In  1872  he  made  the 
English  traveller,  Erskine,  wait  two  months  and  a  half  before  granting  him  an 
audience,  although  he  was  the  political  envoy  of  the  Natal  Government,  and  had 
actually  been  invited  to  the  court  by  the  King  of  Gaza  himself  At  present  the 
attitude  of  the  sovereign  has  undergone  a  change,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
position  has  obliged  him  to  display  more  deference  and  seeming  courtesy  towards 
envoys,  missionaries,  and  miners.  Feeling  himself  no  longer  strong  enough  to  defy 
those  who  will  ere  long  be  his  masters,  he  has  become,  after  a  vain  attempt  at 
resistance,  the  formal  vassal  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  has  undertaken  to 
respect  the  mandates  of  the  Resident  appointed  by  the  Lisbon  ministers. 


The  Aborigines  of  Gazalam). 

The  indigenous  populations  are  commonly  known  by  the  collective  name  of 
Tongas,  although  differing  considerably  from  the  Amatongas  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  Delagoa  Bay.  They  appear  to  bo  for  the  most  part  related  to  the  Hnsutos, 
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whom  they  resemblo  in  phyfiical  appoaranoe,  uHnges,  and  ])('nc(>ful  tempernment. 
Like  thoni,  thoy  show  a  drcidod  prefereiioe  for  agriculture  and  stock- breeding,  so 
far  at  least  as  permitted  by  tlioir  Unigoni  masters,  and  also  speak  dialects  showing 
marked  afKuities  to  the  Sesuto  language. 

All  those  despised  Tongas  are  gifted  with  a  clear  intellect  and  a  passion  for 
learning.  Whenever  they  can  escape  from  the  tyriinny  of  the  Zulus,  they  imme- 
diately resume  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  tlieir  other  industrial  pursuits. 
Heing  entirely  averse  from  the  military  spirit,  they  discuss  all  affairs  of  gent^ral 
interest  in  common,  leaving  the  administration  to  a  council  of  elders  and  petty 
chiefs.  Their  circular  huts,  formed  of  stakes  connected  by  creepers,  with  all 
interstices  tilled  in  by  clay,  are  generally  higher  and  better  constructed  than  those 
of  the  southern  Zulu  Kafir  peoples. 

The  Chobi,  that  is,  "  Bowmen,"  occupy  the  southernmost  di>tricf8  in  Gazaland. 
Those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Limpopo  along  the  coast  dunes  have 
all  been  reduced  by  the  Zulus.  But  the  northern  Chobi,  called  also  Mindongs  by 
the  Portuguese,  have  succeeded  in  safeguarding  their  independence,  thanks  to  the 
support  accorded  them  by  the  garrison  of  the  town  of  Inhambane.  These  are  the 
Boa  Gente,  or  '•  good  folks  "  spoken  of  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  This  tribe  disfigure 
themselves  in  a  way  which  to  Europeans  seems  absolutely  repulsive.  Tliey  raise 
three  rows  of  warty  excrescences  on  the  face,  one  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  other  two  from  ear  to  ear,  forming  two  chains,  which  are 
brought  round  one  by  the  upper  lip  the  other  by  the  chin.  .  They  seem  better 
entitled  to  the  name  or  Knob-noses  even  than  their  Transvaal  neighbours.  The 
costume  of  their  women  is  a  sort  of  bark  toga. 

North-west  of  the  Chobi  the  plains  are  occupied  by  the  Ma-Kwakwa  people, 
where  territory  may  be  traversed  in  all  directions  without  obtaining  a  sight  of  a 
single  village,  so  completely  are  their  settlements  concealed  in  the  brushwood. 
For  a  stretch  of  about  sixty  miles,  Richards  came  upon  nothing  but  abandoned 
kraals.  These  unfortunate  Ma-Kwakwas  do  not  dare  even  to  cultivate  their  little 
garden  plots,  such  is  their  dread  of  sudden  visits  from  their  '  a-.Iu  kinsmen  and 
oppressors.  But  they  carefully  tend  their  wine-  yielding  palw.!f.  small  trees  from 
6  to- 10  feet  high,  which  resemble  cabbage  stumps  in  appearance,  but  give  a  large 
supply  of  liquor. 

The  Ma-Gwanzas,  who  dwell  west  and  north-west  of  the  Ma-Kwakwas,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Limpopo  and  its  affluents,  are  exempt  from  the  visits  of  the  Zulu 
soldiery,  and  are  consequently  a  very  numerous  people.  They  own  large  well- 
cultivated  gardens,  and  even  herds  of  cattle  in  all  the  districts  not  infested  by  the 
tsetse  fly. 

Their  northern  neighbours,  the  Ma-Longwas  or  Ma-Rongwis,  dwell  in  bark 
huts  of  a  rudimentary  type.  The  district  stretching  still  farther  north  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sabi  delta  is  held  by  the  Bila-Kulu  tribe,  while  the  fur  more 
numerous  Hlenga  nation  occupies  at  some  distance  inland  from  the  coast  the 
region  of  plains  extending  towards  the  interior  between  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi 
valleys.     Their  country  being  mainly  scrub,  the  Hlengas  might  almost  be  called 
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bufthmen.  Beinj?  unahlo  to  till  tlio  land  for  wunt  of  wiitor  und  throuj^h  fcnr  of  the 
neighbouring  Zulus,  they  are  obliged  to  live  ulinowt  exelusively  on  the  pnMluce  of 
the  chiiso.  They  pursue  the  gmne  by  the  trail,  like  hounds,  and  when  they  have 
wounded  an  uniinal  they  follow  it  up  unflaggingly  for  days  together,  sleeping  at 
night  near  the  drops  of  blood  so  as  not  to  lose  the  track.  They  study  the  starry 
skies  and  consult  the  flight  of  the  vulture  in  order  to  take  part  with  it  in  the 
carrion  feast.  They  also  show  great  skill  in  constructing  pitfalls,  and  despite  the 
edicts  forbidding  all  the  Tongas  from  hunting  the  elephant,  they  contrive  to  plant 
a  sharp  stake  concealed  by  the  foliage  across  the  path  of  the  huge  pachyderm. 
The  wounded  animal,  overcome  by  the  acute  pain,  is  unable  to  advance  farther  and 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies. 

North  of  the  Sabi  the  Tonga  tribes,  being  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
Zulus,  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves.  Such  are  the  Ma-Ndandas 
and  Mu-Ndowas,  who  appear  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  powerful  people,  but 
who  are  now  fain  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  bush,  clothed  in  long  robes  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  baobab.  Still  farther  north,  and  not  far  from  the  Manica 
uplands,  dwell  the  Ki-Tevi  (Gwa-Tevi  or  Aba-Tevi),  probably  descendants  of  the 
Quiteve  people  mentioned  by  the  Dominican  friar,  De  Santos,  as  a  large  nation 
forming  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Monomotapa  empire.  The  traditional  ceremo- 
nious formalities  observed  at  the  court  of  the  Umgoni  king  appear  to  have  been  in 
great  part  inherited  from  the  Quiteve  sovereign.  Amongst  these  natives  are 
scattered  some  groups  of  Ba-Lempas,  who  practise  circumcision,  and  who  are  said 
by  Mauch  to  resemble  the  Jews  in  their  features  and  social  ci^stoms.  Most  of  them 
are  distinguished  by  red  eyes  and  fiery  eyebrows,  like  the  Polish  Jews.  They 
dwell  in  separate  villages,  living  by  usury  and  a  retail  barter  trade.  They  also 
manufacture  the  iron  wire  required  for  the  elaborate  headdresses  of  some  of  the 
surrounding  tribes. 

The  Bany.4N8. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  the  population,  not  only  here,  but  in  all 
the  Portuguese  East  African  possessions,  are  the  Hindu  traders  collectively  known 
as  Banyans,  or  Banians,  who  have  almost  monopolised  the  export  traffic  of  this 
seaboard  for  many  generations.  "Attracted  from  India  more  than  half  a  century 
before  Clive  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eastern  British  Empire,  by  an  edict  of 
the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Conde  de  Alvor,  which  gave  to  a  Banyan  Company  in 
1686  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  Diu  and  Mozambique,  the 
Banyans,  strengthened  afterwards  by  the  Battias  and  other  Hindu  sects,  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  in  influence,  until  at  this  day,  despite  the  loss  of  all 
monopolies,  they  are  in  sole  possession  of  the  trade  of  the  coast.  Others  there  are, 
wholesale  European  merchants,  at  the  chief  centres  of  trade ;  but  they  alone  are 
to  be  found  in  every  accessible  port  and  river  of  the  coast,  bartering  European 
manufactures  for  native  produce,-  and  thus,  by  searching  out  new  markets  and 
creating  trade,  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  natives. 
, -,.  "Beyond  the  trade  monopoly,  they  were  formerly  granted  extensive  and  peou- 
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liar  privileges,  nmnngst  which  or*?  of  the  most  curious  was  a  right  to  have  all  caccs 
of  crime  aud  dispute  occurring  ninongst  thcniHelves  settled  by  their  own  judges,  who 
generally  consisted  of  padres  chosen  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Home  say  that 
from  this  union  of  commerce  and  religion  much  trouble  and  disorder  sprang ; 
others,  that  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  aud  the  prosperity  of  the  Banyans  alike  excited 
the  envy  of  the  authorities.  IJoth  were  sjKiken  of  in  terms  of  harsh  and  8«^vere 
censure.  A  drastic  measure  was  therefore  taken  with  their  reverences,  and  in  1769 
they  were  packed  off  as  prisoners  to  their  respective  convents  in  Ooa,  and  the 
whole  of  their  property  in  the  colony  conKscated  to  the  Crown. 

.  "  Soon  after  the  Banyans  were  ordered  to  return  to  Mozambique,  '  heeause  of 
disorders  spread  by  them  on  the  coast,'  and  in  1777  their  monopoly  was  withdrawn. 
But  these  restrictions  appear  to  have  had  little  effect,  as  for  nearly  a  century  past 
their  field  of  trade  has  been  steadily  extending.  The  feeling  of  antagonism  with 
which  these  traders  are  regarded  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  profits  made 
by  them  are  neither  invested  in,  nor  serve  any  useful  purpose  to,  this  country. 
India  is  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  out  of  it  the  law  of  their  race  does  not 
permit  them  to  permanently  settle,  or  even  to  carry  their  women.  Residence 
abroad  is,  therefore,  to  them  but  a  temporary  sojourn,  and  the  wealth  they  gain  is 
naturally  remitted  to  the  only  country  custom  allows  them  to  call  their  own."* 


Topography. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  region  the  only  town  hitherto  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  bears  the  Kafir  name  of  Inhnmbane.f  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
a  large  open  bay,  free  from  reefs,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Louren90 
Marques,  although  offering  fewer  advantages  to  shipping.  Towards  the  south  the 
inlet  gradually  narrows  to  a  small  creek,  and  here  is  situated  the  harbour,  accessible 
only  to  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet  of  water.  The  town,  which  is  fairly  well 
constructed,  stands  on  a  long  hill  or  ridge,  which  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
water  at  the  flood.  It  has  a  motley  population  of  about  two  thousand  blacks, 
whites,  and  copper- coloured  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Banyans,  and  Farsees. 
Inhambane  being  a  centre  of  the  Moslem  propaganda  amongst  the  surrounding 
Negro  populations,  has  its  mosque  as  well  as  its  churches.  On  an  island  near  the 
coast,  some  60  miles  farther  north,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  Arab  settlement. 
Slaves  and  ivory,  which  were  formerly  the  only  exports,  have  now  given  place  to 
beeswax,  caoutchouc,  gum  copal,  cocoanuts  and  groundnuts.  In  their  dealings 
with  the  natives  the  Inhambane  traders  use  as  currency  little  iron  bars.  The 
neighbouring  palm-groves,  which  cover  a  space  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  contain 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  cocoanut-trees.  Of  late  years  some  sugar- 
cane, tea,  and  cinchona  plantations  have  also  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.     It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  whole  of  this  district  should  be 

*  Consul  H.  E.  O'Neill,  Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Soeitty,  October,  1882. 

t  The  two  syllables  intia,  forming  the  initials  of  so  many  mimes  of  places  in  the  Portug^nese  East 
African  possessions  simply  represent  the  Spanish  S,  transliterated  in  English  by  tig.  Consequently 
InhatHbane  is  to  be  pronounced  Ngambane. 
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liroujjlit  uiulor  (Miltivatimi  and  mndo  to  yi..I»J  Hiifficiont  prodiiw  for  th«  local  ron- 
HUitiptioii,  bccuiiHO  the  port  in  om!()inj)assiMl  l>y  solitiulos,  imd  Hob  at  u  far  j^roator 
•listniuro  than  Louronvo  MarquoH  from  \\w  agricultural  and  niitiing  n'gions  of  the 
intorior.  From  tlu'we  it  is  soparatod  by  the  valh>y  of  the  Limpopo  and  by 
oxtonsivo  plains,  ren.lcrod  almost  uninhabitablo  by  tho  preHence  of  the  deadly 
tsetHO  fly.  Tho  town  itself  wm  captured  in  1H;54  by  the  Landins  (Zulus),  and  oven 
recently  reports  were  current  of  impending  fresh  attacks.  Yet  with  all  these 
drawbacks   the    yearly   trade   of   tho   place   bus   of   lute   years    riseu   to   nearly 

Mrs.  Tringle,  one  of  the  few  English  travellers  who  have  in  late  years  visited 
Tig.  66. — Mamca  and  Ooeonooza  Hiohlindb. 
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Inhambane,  speaks  of  it  as  quite  a  charming  town.  "  We  thought  it  quite  the 
most  beautiful  place  we  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.  As  we  approached  our  anchorage 
the  broad  river  became  blocked  with  wooded  islands.  Everywhere  we  looked  there 
were  forest  and  low-spreading  bushes.  The  town,  nestling  under  wooded  hills,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Quite  a  number  of  picturesque  little  huts  peeped  out  from  amongst  a  clump 
of  cocoanut  palms,  looking  from  the  steamer  very  like  Swiss  chalets,  only  they  had 
no  stones  about  them,  and  were  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  Several  were  sur- 
rounded by  high  palisades,  Kafir  fashion.  The  contrast  between  this  little  bit  of 
native  town  and  the  more  solid-looking  European  houses,  situated  on  a  rising  knoll, 
was  very  striking.     Then  the  sunset,  though  short,  was  exquisite.     The  whole 
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Hky  wiiH  full  of  H('(>('y  doiidf,  u  miiHH  of  rud  and  yllow,  wliilr  tli(>  Imy  l<M)kcd  ns 
Inilliant  uh  ii  rainbow  undfr  the  i-veiiiiiH;  hiui.  which  Nlatittd  iutomh  iih  wuvi'h, 
li^^htiii^  (hum  up  with  th«i  ('(tii«ttiintly  varyinjf  tiiitn  of  jyiTcn  utid  p[old."* 

North  of  tho  Inhiiinhuiio  inl«t  thuMoaboard  iN^<iard<-d  by  hoiiu'  Mniall  I'ortunjupw 
posts.  One  of  thcsti  NtandH  on  the  island  of  Jlnzarnfo,  v/hiTv  tho  noighbouriny; 
pearl  and  holothuria  KshcricH  an'  little  iifiliwd  Ant)tlH<r,  on  the  inland  of  Shihtntir, 
in  the  marshy  delta  of  tlie  Sabi,  HorveM  as  u  eonviet  wtation,  whi<;h  '\h  surrounded 
by  brackish  waters  frciiuonted  by  the  hippopotanuia.  Formerly  the  most  fretpuiited 
harbour  on  tho  Ouza  coast  lay  beyond  tho  Huvial  basin  on  the  low  Ix'uch  of  an  inh-t 
penetrating  far  into  tho  interior.  Jlere  stands  the  |K)rt  of  So/ula,  at  a  point  which 
is  unfortunately  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  druuj^ht.  When  the  Portuj^uese 
founded  in  this  place  tlieir  first  settlement  bt^tween  tho  Tiimpopoand  the  Zambese, 
they  supposed  they  were  restoring  Solomon's  city  of  Opliir,  and  gave  this  appellu* 
tion  to  the  little  ft)rt,  one. of  whose  towers  is  still  standing.  They  wore  also  under 
tho  impression  that  the  river  Sabi  itself  had  been  so  named  from  the  (jueen  of 
Sabu.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  fur  more  commodious  port  of  Baiitjni',  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Pungue  or  Aruangu  River,  Sofulu  hud  the  advantage  of  being 
the  nearest  seaport  to  the  highland  district  where  the  Zulu  conquerors  have 
established  their  headquarters,  as  well  as  to  the  Manica  plateau,  famous  for  its 
gold-beuring  alluvia.  Gold-dust  has  even  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the  beach 
close  to  Sofula  itself.  This  place  is  no  longer,  us  formerly,  the  centre  of  u  brisk 
export  trade. 

Tie  geologists  that  have  visited  tho  Manico  country  have  hitherto  failed  to 
discover  either  the  auriferous  rocka  in  these  granitic  uplands  or  the  deposits  of 
precious  stones  where  the  native^  women  find  their  beautiful  pendants  and  earrings. 
The  valley  of  the  stream  whose  sands  are  washed  for  gold  opens  on  the  southern 
aide  of  the  mountains.  Here  the  pits,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet  in  the 
alluvial  soil,  and  still  perfectly  preserved,  date  from  the  time  of  the  early  Portu- 
guese operations,  which  were  themselves  prece<l<'d  l>y  much  older  works,  traditionally 
attributed  to  a  "  white  people  with  long  black  hair."  Near  the  village  of  MasnikcHH^, 
which  was  formerly  tho  capital  of  the  province,  are  also  seen  some  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  which  had  already  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  "just  reprisals  "of  the 
revolted  natives,  and  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Zulu  invaders,  who  massacred 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  forbade  the  survivors  to  continue  the  mining 
operations. 

A  so-called  "  Ophir  Company  "  has  lately  been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
resuming  these  works  and  reviving  the  important  "  fair  of  Manica,"  which  was 
formerly  held  at  Massikess^.  But  according  to  some  geologists,  the  sands  of  the 
Manica  valleys  are  but  slightly  auriferous,  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metal 
apparently  not  averaging  more  than  half  a  gramme,  or  about  eight  grains,  to 
thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  matter.  The  future  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  derived, 
not  so  much  from  its  mineral  resources  as  from  the  great  fertility  of  its  valleys. 

•  Op.  eit.  p.  68. 
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In  no  part  of  South  Africa  are  the  lands  better  watered  or  more  productive,  and 
in  tlie  Manica  territory  *'  droughts  and  scarcity  are  unknown." 

A  Negro  regulo  or  "  kinglet  "  resides  at  Miilassa,  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the 
Manica  hills.  As  a  vassal  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  he  is  kept  in  awe  by  an 
officer  with  the  title  of  "  capitao-mor,"  whose  little  garrison  is  stationed  in  the 
natural  fortress  of  Mossnra,  a  huge  bluff  with  precipitous  walls,  accessible  only  by 
a  giddy  zigzag  path.  On  one  occasion  three  thousand  Zulus  in  vain  attempted  to 
storm  this  rocky  citadel,  from  which  large  stones  were  rolled  down,  crushing  great 
numbers  of  the  assailants. 

The  capital  of  this  extensive  district,  which  bears  the  alternative  names  of 
Manica  and  Quih'vc  {Kiteve),  has  been  recently  founded  in  the  Serrade  Gorongoza, 
at  the  village  of  Inhangu,  usually  called  Villa  Oouveia,  from  the  name  which  the 
natives  give  to  the  capitao-mor.  Formerly  the  surrounding  hills  were  completely 
deserted,  but  they  are  now  being  gradually  repeopled,  and  companies  of  disciplined 
Landins  are  now  enlisted  by  the  Government  to  protect  this  new  Portuguese 
conquest  from  the  attacks  of  their  southern  kinsmen.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ba-Rue  has  also  been  entirely  reduced  by  the  capitao-mor  of  Manica,  and  is  now 
held  by  him  as  his  personal  domain.  This  highly  favoured  official  further  enjoys 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  local  traffic  in  beeswax  and  other  produce.  v 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ZAMBESE  AND  KU-BANGO  BASINS. 


N  length,  the  extent  of  \{n  basin  and  volume,  the  Zambese  ranks  as 
the  fourth  river  in  Africa,  being  surpassed  in  these  respects  only 
by  the  Congo,  the  Nile,  and  the  Niger.  But  however  important  it 
still  is,  this  great  artery  appears  to  have  formerly  drained  even  a 
far  larger  area  than  at  present.  Several  copious  streams  which  at 
one  time  joined  it  from  the  west  and  south-west,  have  ceased  to  reach  its  banks  ; 
various  waterpartings  have  been  upheaved  between  the  central  and  the  secondary 
biisins,  and  many  of  these  have  become  isolated  marshy  or  flooded  depressions, 
which  have  no  longer  any  outflow,  and  whose  surplus  waters  are  carried  ofE  by 
evaporation  alone.  From  the  geological  standpoint,  the  unity  of  the  whole  basin 
still  remains  evident  enough ;  but  it  has  ceased  to  constitute  a  single  hydro- 
graphic  system.  Although  they  no  longer  intermingle  their  currents,  the  Ku- 
fiango  and  Zambese  clearly  belong  to  the  same  original  area  of  drainage,  as  had 
in  fact  long  been  shown  by  the  Portuguese  explorations  previous  to  the  time  of 
Livingstone. 

\.\.'''f^.  General  Survey. -;■" 

But  these  explorations  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  most  geographers  out- 
side of  Portugal,  and  for  the  scientific  world  Livingstone  must  be  regarded  as  the 
true  discover  of  the  Upper  Zambese.  Numerous  travellers  have  followed  in  his 
foot.<  ps,  notably  the  Portuguese  Serpa  Pinto,  Brito  Capello  and  Ivens,  Hermene- 
gildo  Capello,  who  have  specially  undeHaken  the  survey  of  this  region,  which  in 
the  recent  general  distribution  of  Africa  has  been  assigned  to  their  nation 
"  from  oce»n  t^  ooean,"  thnt  is,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  waters.  On  their 
maps  it  already  figures,  perhaps  on  a  somewhat  too  extensive  scale,  as  a  future 
African  Portugal. 

.The  scientific  exploration  of  these  lands,  in  anticipation  of  their  ■  political 
annexation,  has  been  undertaken  partly  from  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Zambese. 
But  this  river  being  shallower  and  narro  ver  than  the  Congo,  and  especially  more 
obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids  along  its  middle  course,  can  be  utilised  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  distance  by  travellers  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
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continent.  The  extent  of  navigable  waterways  presented  by  its  affluents  is  also 
fur  inferior  to  that  of  the  Congo,  while  its  basin  yields  to  that  of  the  great  eqiiu- 
toriul  river  in  natural  resources  of  all  kinds.  The  regions  included  within  the 
Zambese  area  of  drainage  enjoy  a  less  copious  rainfall,  and  consequently  a  less 
diversified  vegetation,  and  are  also  on  the  wholo  less  densely  peopled,  although 
in  certain  fertile  districts  the  inhabitants  are  crowded  somewhat  closely  together. 
Taken  in  their  widest  sense,  the  joint  bnsins  of  the  Zambese  and  Ku-Bango, 
with  the  other  watercourses  belonging  geologically  to  the  same  area,  have  a 
Buj)er{icial  extent  of  about  800,000  square  miles.     But   according  to  the  most 

Fig.  67. — PoBTuouESE  Africa  from  Ocean  to  Ocean. 
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trustworthy  estimates  the  whole  populution  can  scarcely  exceed  four  or  five 
millions,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  two  thousand  are  Europeans,  including 
even  tho  maritime  settlement  of  Quclimanc.  The  long  and  dt^vusiutiug  wars  that 
have  been  waged  in  many  districts  of  this  region  sufficiently  explain  the  depopu- 
lation of  these  relatively  fertile  lands,  which  might  easily  support  two  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

,  -'  ,,\,,..,,         -,:-:■   -,-i:l:  THE     Ku-BaWOO. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  continent  within  the  contiguous  basins  of  the 
Zambese  and  Ku-Bango  begins  at  a  relatively  short  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.     The  farthest  headstreams  of  the  Eu-Bango,  or  Okovango,  have  their 
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sources  within  250  miles  of  the  seaport  of  Benguella,  whereas  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  no  less  than  1,500  miles. 
The  Ku-Bango,  rising  in  the  Hihe  district,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  its  hasin  from  that  of  the  Cuanza,  flows  at  first  in  a  southerly 
direction  parallel  with  the  Cunene  and  with  the  axis  of  the  Angolan  coast  ranges. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance  many  explorers,  and  amongst  others  Ladislas  Magyar, 
accepted  the  native  reports  that  the  Ku-Bango  drained  through  the  Cunene  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  far  from  its  source  the  river  flows  for  some  distance  in  an 
underground  channel,  and  then  reappears  here  and  there  for  short  intervals,  until 
it  again  becomes  a  surface  stream  fome  6  or  7  miles  below  the  point  where  it  first 
plunged  into  its  rocky  subterranean  bed.  Farther  on  the  Ku-Bango  winds 
through  a  narrow  glen  between  grassy  or  forest-clud  hills,  then  trending  gradually 
round  to  the  south-east  receives  the  contributions  of  the  Ku-Eyo,  the  Ku-Atir, 
and  the  Lua-Tuta,  all  flowing  in  parallel  valleys  in  the  direction  from  north  to 
south.  At  the  point  where  it  was  crossed  by  Capello  and  Ivens  on  July  10th,  that 
is  some  six  weeks  after  the  dry  season  had  set  in,  the  current  had  still  a  width  of 
I-IO  feet  with  a  mean  depth  of  10  feet  and  a  velocity  of  nearly  two  miles  an  hour. 

What  becomes  of  this  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is  greatly  increased 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  lower  down  more  than  doubled  by  the  Ku-Ito  affluent, 
which  rises  on  the  transverse  continental  waterparting  south  of  the  Kwango  and 
Kassai,  and  has  a  total  length  of  no  less  than  480  miles  P  The  two  Portuguese 
explorers  advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  united  Ku-Bango  and  Ku-Ito  flow 
directly  eastwards,  discharging  a  considerable  portion  of  their  waters  through  the 
Kwa-Ndo  or  Chobe  into  the  Zambese.  Elsewhere  they  remark  that  "  they  appa- 
rently go  to  feed  thd  southern  lakes,  or,  in  some  unknown  way  connect  themselves 
with  the  Zambese."*  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  other  travellers,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  reports  of  many  native  tribes.  Andrew  Anderson,  who  has  crossed  the  distiict 
in  every  direction,  merely  indicates  at  this  point  a  marshy  tract,  where,  at  least 
during  the  rainy  season,  there  is  a  slow  onward  movement  of  the  fluvial  waters,  if 
not  a  current  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

But  however  this  be,  the  almost  perfectlj'  leVel  disposition  of  the  plains 
traversed  by  the  Ku-Bango,  below  where  it  begins  to  converge  towards  the  Kwa- 
Ndo,  gives  rise  to  some  remarkable  hj'drographic  phenomena  in  this  region  of 
uncertain  drainage.  The  Cunene  itself  would  even  appear  occasionally  to  com- 
municate with  the  Zambese  through  the  ivaramhaH  of  Lake  Etosha,  and  an  intri- 
cate system  of  channels  spreading  eastwards.  Thanks  to  the  temporary  inunda- 
tions to  which  the  whole  region  is  subject,  the  hippopotamus  has  been  able 
gradually  to  migrate  from  lagoon  to  lagoon  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Ilerero  highlands.  Several  streams  descend  from  these  highlands,  one  of  which, 
according  to  Andersson,  is  perennial,  never  completely  drying  up  even  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  At  the  foot  of  the  Waterberg,  an  extensive  sandstone  plateau  which 
absorbs  much  rainwater,  springs  one  of  the  largest  of  these  streams,  although  at 
first  scarcely  perceived  through  the  densely  matted  overhanging  foliage. 
•  From  JBenguella  to  the  Territory  of  i'acca,  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 
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Some  traces  still  survive  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  which  flooded  this  region 
of  the  continent  between  the  uplands  skirting  the  Limpopo  and  the  Damara  high- 
1  nds,  before  the  waters  of  this  vast  busin  were  drawn  off  through  the  gorges  of 
the  Zamhese.  Over  the  old  lacustrine  bed  are  still  scattered  numerous  flooded 
depressions,  which  become  displaced,  enlarged,  or  reduced  in  size  according  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  rains  and  the  deposit  of  alluvial  matter.  The  long 
presence  of  water  in  a  vast  continental  lake  is  clearly  shown,  not  only  by  the 
almost  perfectly  level  disposition  of  the  land,  but  also  by  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive lacustrine  deposits.     The  whole  plain  is  floored,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of 
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tufii  more  or  less  soft  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  covered  with  organic 
debris.  Wherever  the  soil  is  turned  up  freshwater  shells  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, analogous  to  those  still  found  in  the  Zambese. 

The  bed  of  the  Ku-Bango,  as  well  as  those  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
Damara  uplands,  and  ramifying  over  the  groat  plain,  are  flanked  by  depressions 
where  the  surplus  waters  are  gathered  in  temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy 
season.  Moreover,  these  rivers  branch  o£E  into  distinct  channels,  the  so-called 
molollas  of  the  natives  and  laafften  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  which  also  receive  much 
of  the  periodical  overflow,  but  in  which  the  current  sets  in  the  opposite  direction 
ami  thus  rejoins  the  main  stream  during  the  dry  season.  In  this  way  is  produced 
a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow,  regularly  following  the  annual  alternations  of  the  climate. 
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The  Tonke  (Tonka,  Tiog^),  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lower 
Ku-Bango,  but  which  is  at  times  completely  dry,  is  everywhere  skirted  by  mo- 
loJlfiH,  some  with  the  normal  others  with  the  reverse  current.  The  bed  of  the 
Tonk^,  which  is  here  and  there  obstructed  by  a  few  rapids,  is  generally  followed  by 
the  Bushmen  in  their  migrations.  After  tho  rains  the  Tonke  usually  discharges 
into  Lake  Ngami ;  but  in  1886  it  had  shifted  its  bed  and  discharged  into  a  vast 
morass,  whose  waters  were  carried  off  through  various  channels  eastwards  and 
south-eastwards  to  the  Chobe  and  the  Zuga.  Every  successive  explorer  who  pene- 
trates into  the^e  solitudes  describes  and  figures  differently  tho  currents  of  the 
lacustrine  basins  and  the  network  of  their  influents  and  effluents. 


Lake  Noami. 

Lake  Ngami,  Nagabi,  or  Naabi,  that  is  "  water  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  or 
according  to  Chapmun,  "  Giraffe  Lake,"  is  one  of  those  basins  with  ever-changing 
margins,  like  the  Shotts  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  No  traveller  traces  its  outlines  in 
the  same  way.  The  least  shifting  shore  lies  on  the  south  side,  where  the  land  is  some- 
what more  elevated.  It  even  develops  at  some  distance  from  the  lake  the  chain  of 
the  Makkapolo  hills,  rising  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  by  different 
explorers  is  itself  estimated  at  from  2,600  to  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
When  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  1849,  Ngami  appeared  to  stretch  for  about  60 
miles  from  east  to  west,  but  was  much  narrower  from  north  to  south,  the  opposite 
shores  being  plainly  visible  in  this  direction.  The  natives  calculated  the  circum- 
ference at  a  three-days'  journey,  but  its  circumnavigation  would  have  presented 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  the  water  being  so  shallow  that  in  many  places  the 
boatmen  are  unable  to  use  their  oars,  and  are  obliged  to  propel  their  light  craft 
or  reed  rafts  with  poles. 

The  lake  acquires  its  greatest  expansion  usually  between  the  months  of  April 
and  July,  when  its  waters,  diluted  by  its  numerous  affluents,  become  sweet  and 
potable ;  but  according  as  they  subside  they  grow  continually  more  saline,  at 
last  even  leaving  crystalline  efflorescences  on  the  surrounding  reeds,  which  in 
some  places  form  a  green  border  several  miles  wide.  The  basin  has  been  subject 
to  frequent  changes  of  level,  which  are- evidently  due  to  the  difference  of  baro- 
metric pressure  on  the  shallow  lagoon  waters,  combined  with  the  deviations  in 
the  volume  of  liquid  brought  down  or  carried  off  by  the  Tonke  and  other  tribu- 
taries or  emissaries.  The  waters  are  also  displaced  by  the  regularly  alternating 
morning  and  evening  breezes,  the  former  setting  from  the  east  and  driving  them 
westwards,  the  latter  driving  them  back  again  to  the  east.  Thus,  as  the  natives 
say,  the  lake  goes  every  day  to  graze  and  then  returns  to  the  kraal. 

According  to  Livingstone,  Ngami  is  fed  not  only  by  surface  streams  but  also 
by  underground  contributions  issuing  from  the  southern  hills,  or  from  porous 
sandstones  resting  on  a  bed  of  impermeable  rock.  In  many  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing district  the  land  is  sufficiently  watered  to  support  an  arborescent  vegetation, 
rivalling  in  exuberance  and  splendour  that  of  the  alluvial  tracts  along  the  Lower 
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Zambese.  But  elsewhere  nothing  is  visible  except  thorny  plants,  scrub  or  even 
dreary  wastes  of  sand. 

During  the  greater  part  of  tho  year.  Tjake  Ngami  discharges  its  overflow  east- 
wards through  the  Zuga  enussary,  which,  after  flowing  for  some  distance  in  that 
direction,  trends  to  the  south  and  again  round  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  extensive 
saline  tract  known  as  the  Makarakara,  or  Makarikari,  that  is,  the  "  Mirage." 
This  shallow  depression  is  occasionally  flooded  with  a  little  water,  which  like 
Ngami,  is  constantly  displaced  by  the  prevailing  and  alternating  winds.  Between 
both  basins,  for  a  distance  of  no  less  than  240  miles  west  and  east,  Anderson's 
measurements  could  detect  no  difference  of  level,  a  few  inches  at  the  most  probably 
representing  tho  actual  incline  along  this  section  of  the  ancient  lacustrine  depres- 
sion. Hence  the  least  obstruction,  the  slightest  change  of  barometric  pressure, 
the  smallest  alternation  between  atmospheric  dryness  and  moisture,  the  growth  of 
a  few  tufts  of  reeds,  suffice  to  affect  the  flow  of  the  waters  wandering  with  unde- 
cided course  over  the  plain  of  the  "thousand  lakes."  The  whole  region  is  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  by  fluvial  beds  alternately  flooded  or  empty,  by  meres, 
swamps,  and  salines  constantly  displaced  and  restored. 

So  intricate  are  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  laagten,  that  during  the  period 
of  high  water  the  natives  venturing  in  their  frail  barks  on  the  sluggish  streams 
often  lose  their  way  and  spend  days  in  searching  for  the  right  channel  to  cross 
the  inundated  plain.  Even  the  Zuga,  the  only  perennial  river  in  this  region  of 
imperceptible  slope,  reverses  its  current,  which  in  April  and  May  sets  steadily 
from  Ngami,  but  during  the  two  following  months  flows  back  to  the  lake.  During 
the  floods  the  Mababe  branch  of  the  Zuga  trends  towards  the  north,  and  while  a 
portion  of  its  contents  disappears  amid  the  surrounding  sands,  another  portion 
reaches  the  Chobe,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Zambeae.  Thus  the  hydro- 
graphic  systems  of  the  Ku-Bango  and  Zambese  become  periodically  intermingled, 
and  the  original  unity  of  the  whole  of  this  area  of  drainage  is  temporarily 
re-established. 

At  this  season  the  almost  boundless  watery  horizon  is  relieved  here  and  there 
by  pleasant  stretches  of  woodlands,  clumps  of  graceful  palms,  or  gigantic  isolated 
baobabs.  A  few  eminences,  assuming  the  aspect  of  lofty  hills,  appear  as  islets 
and  archipelagos  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  thus  annually  revived 
during  the  rainy  period.  The  periphery  of  this  level  plain  consists  to  a  great 
extent  of  volcanic  formations. 


i. 
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^  The  Chore. 

The  Chobe  or  Kwa-ndo  (Cuando),  whose  lower  course  connects  the  Eu  Bango 
with  the  Zambese,  rises  like  both  of  these  rivers  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
transverse  waterparting,  which  stretches  from  the  Bihe  territory  across  the 
continent  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  region  of  the  great  equatorial  lakes.  The 
Chobe  trickles  as  a  tiny  brook  from  a  swamp  which  fills  a  depression  confined 
between  two  hills,  and  according  to  Serpa  Pinto,  standing  at  an  elevation  of 
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4,500  feet  above  sea- level.  It  flows  at  first  towards  tlie  south-east,  and  is  soon 
swollen  by  the  contributions  of  innumerable  streamlets  into  the  proportions  of  a 
veritable  river  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  coursn,  although  obstructed 
here  and  there  by  forests  of  tall  reeds.  In  this  region  its  basin  is  separated  by 
a  scarcely  perceptible  sill  from  that  of  the  Zambese  properly  so  called.  Never- 
theless it  still  maintains  its  independent  course  west  of  this  low  parting  line,  flow- 
in  a  southerly  direction  parallel  with  the  main  stream,  and  at  last  emerging  on 
the  great  alluvial  plain  which  also  receives  the  discharge  of  the  Ku-Bango.     The 

'  Fig.  69. — Kabsai.  Ku-Banoo,  Ain>  Zaxbbsb. 

Scale  1  :  11,000,000. 
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Kwa-Ndo  even  occasionally  effects  a  junction  with  this  river  during  exceptional 
floods,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  east,  here  expanding  into  the  serpentine 
Lake  Chobe,  which  in  many  places  takes  the  aspect  of  a  river.  When  Living- 
stone explored  it,  the  current  had  a  mean  depth  of  from  14  to  16  feet,  but  would 
nevertheless  be  inaccessible  to  a  steamer  of  any  size  owing  to  its  extremely  sharp 
windings. 

The  junction  of  the  Chobe  with  the  Zambese  is  effected  through  an  intricate 
labyrinth  of  little  channels  and  paseagcs,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  an  idlaud 
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of  volcanic  oripin.  Like  nil  the  other  wutercourseB  of  this  ittgiou,  the  Chubo  has 
excavated  its  deep  channel  in  the  layer  of  soft  calcareous  tuffa  formerly  depo- 
sited oil  the  bed  of  the  great  laciistrino  basin.  During  the  floods,  which  last  from 
December  or  January  to  March,  all  inequalities  of  the  ground  disappear  beneath 
the  vast  and  always  limpid  sheet  of  water  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams.  The  annual  dili'crenco  between  the  high  and  low  water  levels  varies  from 
20  to  24  feet.  ' 

The  Liiu  or  Upper  Zambkse.  ^ 

The  little  river  Liba,  which  has  its  source  not  from  that  of  th6  great  Lu-Lua 
tributary  of  tho  Kaesai,  is  usually  rof^ardcd  as  the  true  upper  course  of  the  Zambese, 
although  both  the  Ku-Bango  and  the  Chobe  take  their  rise  at  a  fur  greater  distance 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Liba  is  the  Lo- 
Tembwa,  a  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Dilolo,  which  was  discovered  by  Livingstone, 
and  which  presents  the  rare  phenomenon  of  communicating  with  two  distinct 
fluvial  systeiijs,  those  of  the  Zambese  and  the  Congo.  A  great  number  of  other 
"  children,"  as  the  natives  cull  the  tributiries  of  the  Liba,  send  their  contributions 
to  the  "  mother,"  which  soon  becomes  the  Liambai  or  Zambese,  that  is,  the 
"  river  "  in  a  superlative  sense.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  rainfall,  being  precipi- 
tated on  a  too  uniformly  level  surface,  is  unable  to  reach  the  main  stream.  It 
lodges  in  stagnant  pools  scattered  over  the  reed-grown  plains,  which  from  a  dis- 
tance resemble  a  boundless  prairie  with  here  and  there  a  few  wooded  islets  rising 
above  the  tall,  waving  grasses. 

Amongst  the  perennial  watercourses  of  this  region,  all  infested  throughout 
the  yeur  by  numerous  hippopotami,  the  most  important  is  the  Lua-Ena,  whose 
basin  stretches  far  to  the  west.  Some  sixty  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Zam- 
bese begins  to  become  navigable,  the  Lua-Ena  mingles  its  blackish  waters  with 
the  yellowish  current  of  an  affluent  which  Livingstone  regarded  as  the  true  main 
stream,  but  which  is  inferior  to  it  both  in  the  length  of  its  course  and  in  volume. 
This  is  the  Kabombo  tributary,  first,  explored  by  Capello  and  Ivens. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  the  mainstream  is  swollen  by  the  waters 
of  the  Lua-Ngo  Nbungo,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Kwa-Ndo, 
and  traverses  the  extensive  Lobale  plains — grassy  fens  or  waterless  steppes  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  Beyond  this  junction  the  aspect  of  the  land  still  remains 
unchanged,  the  united  stream  flowing  directly  southwards  over  a  plain  standing 
at  a  dead  level,  where  the  flood  waters  expand  in  vast  shallow  lagoons  during  the 
raipy  spnson.  On  the  suifauo  aie  borne  along  great  masses  of  tangled  vegetation 
swept  down  by  the  current.  AVith  the  return  of  dry  weather  the  waters  subside, 
and  this  apparently  boundless  sea  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  regular  channel  winding 
between  steep  bunks  of  alluvial  soil  intermingled  with  sands  and  many-coloured 
clays,  where  the  wasp-cater  and  kingfisher  have  their  nests. 

The  river  thus  flows  rapidly  but  at  a  uniform  speed  for  a  distance  of  over 
180  miles,  after  which,  beyond  some  wooded  islands,  it  changes  the  direction  of  its 
course,  trending  round  to  the  south-east.     Here  the  stream  winds  between  rocky 
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cliffM,  wliidi  ^nidually  cuiiveige,  soon  leaving  a  space  from  bunk  to  hnnk  of  from 
60  to  100  yiirda.  Pont  up  within  this  rocky  hed,  the  current,  which  during  the 
rainy  seuHon  rises  from  'OO  to  OO  feet  ubovo  tho  uomiul  level,  rusheM  along  in 
furious  eddies  at  a  speed  which  renders  all  navigation  impossible.  But  above 
these  rapids,  known  as  the  "  Oonye  Falls,"  there  isu  free  stretch  of  over  2M)  miles 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waterparting  towards  the  Kassai  affluents 
which  is  accessible  to  riverain  craft,  doubtless  one  day  to  be  replaced  by  steam. 

lielow  the  Gonye  Falls  the  Zambese  is  continually  interrupted  by  reefs  and 
rocky  ledges,  some  of  which  are  disposed  athwart  the  current,  forming  connecting 
ridges  between  the  cliffs  on  either  bank.  Here  every  rapid,  every  cataract,  pre- 
sents a  different  aspect.  One  reef  crosses  from  side  to  side  at  a  perfectly  uniform 
height,  the  water  gliding  over  it  without  a  ripple  as  over  an  artificial  barrier; 
another  is  pierced  with  gaps  and  openings,  through  which  the  water  pours  as 
through  tho  gates  of  a  lock.  Elsewhere  the  current  is  obliquely  stemmed  by 
boulders  piled  up  in  disorder,  or  broken  by  rocky  islets  rising  amid  the  seething 
whirlpools.  In  a  stretch  of  about  12  miles  Holub  reckoned  no  less  than  forty-six 
cataracts  and  rapids  of  all  sorts,  some  of  which  are  extremely  dangerous  either  to 
shoot  or  to  turn.  It  would  even  be  quite  impossible  to  make  the  attempt  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  crocodiles  themselves  are  obliged  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cascades.  The  boatiueu  ascending  tho  stream  arc  thus  enabled  to  approach 
the  reefs,  deposit  their  cargo  on  some  convenient  ledge,  and  haul  their  boats  up  to 
the  smooth  stretch  above  the  fall ;  then  nimbly  resuming  their  seats,  they  safely 
continue  the  journey  up  this  reach  amid  these  voracious  saurians  swimming  about 
in  the  still,  deep  waters.  The  last  of  the  series  of  cataracts  is  the  Katima  Molelo, 
above  which  the  Zambese  prei>ent8  an  open  course  free  from  all  obstruction  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  120  miles,  as  far  as  the  network  of  channels  ramifying  south- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  Chobe  lagoons  above  the  great  fulls. 

The  Victoria  Falls. 

The  Mosi-oa-Tunya,  or  "  Thundering  Smoke,"  *  which  afforded  an  escape  to 
the  great  inland  sea  of  which  Ngami  is  but  a  puny  lemnant,  presents  an  abso- 
lutely unique  spectacle.  Doubtless  many  other  streams  plunge  at  a  single  bound 
into  a  deeper  abyss,  or  roll  down  a  mightier  liquid  volume.  But  nowhere  else  is  a 
great  river  seen  to  suddenly  disappear  in  a  narrow  rocky  chasm,  whose  very  bed 
is  completely  veiled  by  the  overhanging  vapours,  and  whence  the  tumultuous  waters 
escepe  through  a  fissure  which  is  not  even  vitible  except  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  some  dangerous  headland.  The  Zambese  seems,  as  it  were,  suddenly  to  vanish 
in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Discovered,  or  at  all  events  rediscovered,  in 
November,  1855,  by  Livingstone,  and  by  him  named  tho  Victoria  Fulls,  this 
stupendous  spectacle  is  thus  described  by  the  illustrious  traveller: —  .>  . ;  ' 

"  After  twenty  minutes'  sail  from  Kalai  we  came  in  sight,  for  the  first  time,  of 

•  The  expression  means  literally  "  Smoke  does  souitd  there,"  answering  to  Livingstone's  free  render 
ing,  "  Smoking  caldron." 
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tho  ooltimnH  of  vupour,  upproprlately  calluil  '  ainokc,'  risinp  iit  n  Hi*tnnfo  of 
five  or  six  miles,  oxiiotly  us  whrn  lurjfo  triu;tH  of  ^russ  iire  biirnwl  in  Africu.  Five 
columna  now  arose,  and  Ixtiidinfi;  in  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  thoy  seemrd  placed 
uguinst  u  low  ridge  (!()verod  with  trees  ;  the  tops  of  tho  columns,  ut  this  distance, 
appeared  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white  below,  and  higher  up 
hecatnedark,  so  as  to  simulate  fsmoke  very  closrly.  Tho  whole  scene  was  extremely 
bttautiful;  the  buuko  and  isluuds  dotted  over  the  river  ure  adurned  with  sylvaa 
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vegetation  of  great  variety  of  f^olnnr  nnd  form.  At  the  period  of  our  visit  several 
trees  were  spangled  over  with  blossoms.  There,  towering  over  all,  stands  the 
great  burly  baobab,  each  of  whose  enormous  arms  would  form  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  beside  a  group  of  graceful  palms,  which,  with  their  feathery -shaped  leaves 
depicted  on  the  sky,  lend  their  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  silvery  motonono,  which 
in  the  tropics  is  in  form  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  stands  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  dark  colour  of  the  motsouri,  whose  cypress  form  is  dotted  over  at  present 
with  its  pleasant  scarlet  fruit.     Some  trees  resemble  the  great  spreading  oak, 
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othern  AMumo  tlio  character  of  otir  clni«  and  chestnuts  ;  hut  no  one  can  imagine 
the  hcauty  of  the  view  from  anything  witnenn.  .1  in  Knglund. 

"  The  fullH  are  hounded  on  three  h'kU'h  by  ridges  MOO  or  400  feet  in  height, 
wliich  are  covered  with  forent,  with  the  red  ':oil  appearing  among  the  treoH,  When 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fiillit  i.  left  the  canoe  by  which  we  hud  conu>  down  thuH 
far,  and  embarked  in  a  lighter  one,  with  men  well  acquainted  with  the  rapidM,  who, 
by  puHsing  dctwu  the  centre  of  the  tream,  in  \..!f  eddicH  and  still  placcH  cuiiHed  by 
the  many  jutting  rocks,  bioiiifht  me  to  n  island  Hituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  iip  over  which  fhf'  waters  roll.  Though  we  had 
reached  the  island,  and  were  within  a  few  yards  of  tli(<  f»p)t  a  view  from  which 
would  solve  the  whole  problem,  I  believe  that  no  one  could  perceive  where  the 
vuttl  body  of  walcr  went ;  it  tteemtd  to  lose  itself  iu  the  earth,  the  opposilu  lip  of 
the  Hssuro  into  which  it  disappeared  being  only  80  feet  distant,  (.'reeping  with 
awe  to  the  verge,  I  peered  down  into  a  large  rent  which  had  been  nuid»'  from 
bank  to  bank  of  the  broad  Zambese,  and  wiw  that  a  stream  of  1,000  yards  broad 
Iciiped  down  100  feet,  and  then  became  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space  of  l/i 
or  20  yards.  The  entire  falls  are  simply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard  basalt  rock 
from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Zambcse,  and  then  prolonged  from  the  left 
bank  away  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  hills.  In  looking  into  the  fissure  on 
thu  right  side  of  the  ioland,  one  ouoa  uotlung  but  a  douse  white  cloud,  which  at 
the  time  we  visited  the  spot  had  two  bright  rainbows  on  it.  From  this  cloud 
rushed  up  a  great  jet  of  vapour  exactly  like  steam,  and  it  mounted  'JOO  or  300  feet 
high  ;  there  condensing,  it  changed  its  hucto  that  of  dark  smoke,  and  came  back 
in  a  constant  shower  which  wetted  us  to  the  skin." 

The  narrow  gullet  through  which  the  whole  body  of  water  escapes  is  only 
100  feet  broad  at  the  entrance,  that  is  about  thirty-six  times  narrower  than  the 
river  above  the  falls.  Widening  at  times,  and  again  contracting  to  the  first 
dimensions,  it  winds  abruptly  through  its  rocky  bed,  hemmed  in  between  black 
porphyry  cliffs,  trending  first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  east,  and  repeating  the  same 
meuuderings  before  finally  emerging  from  the  gorges  and  gradually  expanding 
to  its  normal  size.  The  rocky  walls  are  broken  by  deep  lateral  ravines,  and 
every  fissure  is  clad  M'ith  a  forest  vegetation.  The  higher  terraces  resemble 
hanging  gardens,  whence  the  designation  of  Semiramis  Cliff,  given  by  Holub  to 
the  eastern  promontory  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  gorge. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epoch,  before  the  Zambesc  had  opened  this 
gorge  by  eating  away  the  barriers  damming  up  the  lacustrine  waters,  it  flowed  at 
a  higher  level  in  a  lateral  valley.  This  valley  is  now  traversed  by  the  Lekone,  a 
northern  tributary  of  the  main  stream,  which  flows  m  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
old  current. 

The  Middle  Zambese.      „ 

Below  the  Victoria  Falls  the  Zambese  at  first  continues  its  easterly  course,  then 
trends  to  the  north-east,  and  again  sweeps  round  to  the  east.  Even  here  the 
current  is  still  obstructed,  rushing  at  one  point  over  the  Kausalo  rapids,  at  another 
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traversing  the  narrow  Ilariba  gorge.  Then  it  is  joined  by  its  great  Kafukwe 
(Kafwe)  atHuent,  which  comes  directly  from  the  west,  and  which  is  reported  to  be 
interrupted  only  by  u  solitary  cataract  about  a  day's  journey  above  the  confluence. 
Still  farther  up  this  river  would  appear  to  be  fi  oo  from  all  obstructions  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  waterparting  between  the  Zambese  and  Congo  basins. 
The  valley  of  this  river  has  consequently  already  been  indicated  as  probably  offering 
the  host  route  to  be  followed  by  the  future  trans-continental  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Farther  down  the  copious  Loa-Ngwe  sends  to  the  Zambese  the  whole  drainage 
of  the  southern  slope  of  the  waterparting  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika. 
With  this  contribution  the  mainstream  has  acquired  nearly  the  full  measure  of  its 


Fig.  71.— Thb  Lopata  GoaaB. 
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liquid  volume,  when  it  strikes  against  the  roots  of  the  mountain-range  running 
north  and  south  athwart  its  seaward  course.  The  Chikarongo  Falls,  followed  by 
the  Kebrabassa  rapids,  mnrk  the  point  where  the  Zambese  is  deflected  by  this 
barrier  towards  the  south-east,  a  direction  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  meanderings,  it  henceforth  pursues  to  the  delta.  At  this  point,  marking  the 
commencement  of  its  lower  course,  its  waters  begin  to  lose  their  limpid  clearness, 
clouded  by  the  muddy  deposits  and  organic  remains  here  lining  its  banks.  Above 
the  rapids  it  preserved  a  relative  transparence  even  during  the  season  of  the 
])eriodical  inundations,  but  it  has  now  become  a  turbid  stream  of  a  brownish  or 
dirty  red  colour.  Along  the  upper  reaches  the  banks  and  riverain  tract*  are 
covered  with  a  dense  herbage,  where  the  current  is  filtered  by  depositing  most  of 
the  sedimentary  matter  held  in  solution.     Here  also  the  banks  are  consolidated  by 
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the  binding  effects  of  the  roots,  and  thus  prevented  from  falling  in  and  disturbing 
the  stream,  as  is  the  case  lower  down. 

The  gorge  where  the  Zambese  pierces  the  transverse  range  which  forms  a 
northern  continuation  of  the  Manica  uplands,  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of 
African  geographical  research.  By  tradition  it  had  been  transformed  to  a 
tremendous  defile,  flanked  by  marble  walls  of  prodigious  height,  and  covered  on  toj) 
with  a  snowy  mantle.  The  very  name  of  Lupata,  which  simply  means  glen  or 
gorge,  has  been  interpreted  as  signifying  the  Spina  Muiidi,  or  "  Backbone  of  the 
World,"  and  the  place  came  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  main 
continental  axis.  Yet  the  cliffs  skirting  these  narrows  are  exceeded  in  height  by 
many  similar  formations  in  European  river  gorges,  not  to  mention  the  stupendous 
canons  of  North  America.  The  highest  cliffs,  standing  on  the  west  side,  rise 
vertically  to  an  altitude  of  over  650  feet,  everywhere  presenting  all  kinds  of  folds 
and  faults  in  the  strata  of  its  silicious  schistose  rocks.  But  the  eastern  or  opposite 
side  is  greatly  inclined  and  completely  forest-clad,  rising  in  steps  towards  the 
mountains  stretching  away  to  the  east. 

Ibe  Zambese,  from  200  to  300  yards  broad  in  the  defile,  and  contracting  to 
little  over  40  yards  at  the  narrowest  point,  flows  everywhere  at  a  depth  of  60  or 
70  feet,  and  being  entirely  free  from  reefs  might  easily  be  ascended  by  steamers. 
The  Lupata  goi-ye  has  a  total  length  of  over  ten  miles,  terminating  at  its  issue  in 
a  sort  of  gateway  formed  by  two  cone-shaped  porphyry  hills.  Beyond  this  point 
the  river  broadens  out  between  its  receding  banks,  leaving  ample  space  for  a 
chain  of  alluvial  islands  in  mid-stream.  Farther  down  it  branches  off  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which,  the  Ziu-Ziu,  on  the  north  side,  traverses  a  low-lying  swampy 
district  to  its  junction  with  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa.  The  river  craft  usually 
take  this  channel,  not  only  when  bound  for  the  upper  Shire,  but  also  when  they 
want  to  reach  the  lower  reaches  and  the  delta.  The  two  branches  are  separated 
by  the  large  triangular  island  of  Inha-Ngoma,  which  is  itself  cut  up  into  numerous 
secondary  islets  by  passages  and  backwaters,  where  boats  frequently  get  lost  amid 
the  reeds.  All  these  intricate  streams  are  known  as  the  Rios  de  Senna,  from  the 
name  of  the  nearest  town,  and  in  this  region  the  river  itself  usually  takes  the 
designation  of  Cuama  (Ewama). 

Lake  Nyassa. 

While  the  lakes  of  the  Upper  Zambese  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  been 
replaced  by  swamps  and  salines,  the  Shire  still  receives  the  overflow  of  the  vast 
lacustrine  basin  of  the  Nyassa,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  East  African 
inland  seas.  The  term  Nyassa  (Nyanja)  simply  means  "  Lake,"  nor  has  this  great 
body  of  water  received  any  more  definite  name  from  the  natives,  while  its  European 
discoverers  or  explorers  have  conferred  no  special  designation  on  it,  as  tbey  hav|i 
on  other  equatorial  lakes,  such  as  the  "  Victoria  "  and  the  "  Albert "  Nyanzas.  " 
Formerly,  when  it  was  still  known  only  through  the  reports  brought  from  Africa 
by  the  missionaries  and  the  Portuguese  officials,  it  was  commonly  known  by  the 
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name  of  Maravi,  like  the  populations  dwelling  on  its  banks.  At  the  same  time  this 
Maravi,  with  an  alternative  Nhanja  Mucuro,  figured  on  the  maps  of  Africa  under 
the  most  diverse  forms  and  outlines,  being  in  some  cases  made  to  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior.  But  all  these  vague  guesses 
were  for  ever  swept  away  in  the  year  1859,  when  its  true  formation  was  first 
revealed  to  the  outer  world  by  Livingstone.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  explorers,  and  European  settlements  have  even  been  founded 
on  its  shores. 

Nyassn  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  its  Tanganyika  neighbour.  Both 
basins  are  disposed  very  much  in  the  same  direction,  except  that  the  axis  of 
Nyassa  approaches  nearer  to  the  line  of  the  meridian  ;  both  appear  to  fill  the  beds 
of  cracks  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the  same  pressure,  but  that  of 
Nyassa  stunds  at  a  lower  altitude  on  the  surface  of  the  continent,  being,  scarcely 
five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  It  also  presents,  like  Tanganyika,  the  aspect  of 
a  broad  valley,  the  sinuosities  of  whose  sides  mutually  correspond,  with,  however, 
some  deviations  here  and  there.  At  its  two  narrowest  parts  it  is  only  14  or  15 
miles  wide,  while  in  other  placv 3  it  expands  to  5")  or  60  miles.  Excluding  the 
windings  of  the  shore-line,  it  has  a  total  length  of  over  five  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
about  360  miles,  with  a  superficial  area,  according  to  the  most  recent  surveys,  of 
about  12,000  square  miles,*  and  depths  ranging  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms, 
and  upwards.  Young  found  sixty-four  and  even  ninety  fathoms  close  to  the  east 
side,  while  at  any  distance  from  the  shore  tbe  sounding-line  of  a  hundred  fathoms 
almost  everywhere  failed  to  touch  the  bottom. 

Towards  its  north-east  extremity  the  lake  is  dominated  by  a  lofty  range,  with 
steep  rocky  cliffs  sinking  sheer  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  some  places  the 
cascades,  sparkling  on  the  slopes  like  silvery  streaks,  mingle  their  spray  with  the 
foam  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  rock-bound  coast.  Shallows  are  rare,  and 
except  at  a  few  points  on  the  west  side  the  explorer  may  sail  for  days  together 
close  in  shore  without  meeting  any  shelving  beach  or  reed-grown  shoals.  But 
some  of  the  bays  and  inlets  are  studded  with  islets  which  are  visited  by  the  hippo- 
potamus, swimming  over  from  the  adjacent  mainland.  So  pure  are  tbe  waters  of 
Nyassa  that  the  sheathing  of  the  vessels  launched  on  its  bosom  by  the  English 
missionaries  remains  perfectly  clean  for  years  together  ;  the  boilers  of  the  steamers 
are  also  almost  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  sediment. 

The  fierce  gales  which  sweep  over  the  lake  lash  its  surface  waters  into 
formidable  waves,  compared  by  seafarers  to  the  billows  of  the  South  Atlantic  itself. 
Hence,  although  its  shores  present  numerous  creeks  and  inlets  with  good  anchorage, 
especially  under  the  shelter  of  the  islands,  the  European  navigators  have  often  run 
imminent  peril  of  foundering.  But  since  the  discovery  of  the  easily  accessible 
estuary  of  the  Rombash  River,  at  its  northern  extremity,  they  are  able  to  venture 
on  its  waters  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security.     About  forty-eight  hours  now 


*  Comparative  areas  of  the  great  African  lakes  and  of  the  largest  htoustrine  basins  in  other  conti- 
nentj* :  Victoria  Nj-anza,  26,000  square  miles ;  Tanganyika,  1(5,000 ;  NTassa,  12,000 ;  Lake  Superior 
(America),  33,000;  Baikal  (Asia),  14,00C;  Ladoga  (Europe),  7,000. 
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suffice  to  traverse  the  lake  from  end  to  end  in  steamers,  whereas  the  first  explorers 
took  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  to  make  the  trip.  The  natives,  who  scarcely  ever 
venture  far  from  the  coast,  make  use  of  canoes  or  dug-outs,  hollowed  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  tire,  with  the  gunwales  curved  outwards  to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to 
strike  against  the  water,  and  thus  secure  greater  steadiness. 

At  times  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  becomes  enveloped  in  a  thin  silvery 
mist  or  haze,  shrouding  all  the  mountains  and  veiling  the  bright  solar  rays.  This 
kungu,  as  it  is  called,  is  entirely  due,  not  to  any  aqueous  or  aerial  vapours,  but  to 
countless  myriads  of  tiny  white- winged  gnats,  which,  when  alighting  on  vessels  or 
houses,  cover  the  whole  surface  as  with  flakes  of  snow.  The  natives  gather  these 
midges  by  the  basketful  and  knead  them  into  cakes. 

Lying,  like  Tanganyika,  in  a  fissure  of  the  ground,  Nyassa  is  almost  entirely 
encircU'd  by  mouutaius,  which  are  not  merely  the  escarpments  or  outer  slopes  of 

Fijy  72.— Kkoion  between  Nyassa"  and  Tanganyika. 
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the  plateaux,  but  constitute  in  some  places  real  elevated  ranges.  On  the  north- 
east side  especially  they  even  assume  the  aspect  of  an  Alpine  region,  towering 
with  some  of  its  peaks  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  7,000  feet,  and,  according  to 
some  explorers,  even  exceeding  10,000  feet.  Seen  from  the  lake,  this  north- 
eastern range,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Livingstone  Mountains,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  traveller  and  discoverer  of  Nyassa,  appears  to  terminate 
towards  its  northern  extremity  in  a  superb  pyramidal  peak.  Southwards  it  is 
continued  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  lake,  gradually  breaking  into  less  elevated 
heights  and  low  hills,  connected  by  numerous  saddles,  which  give  access  from  the 
lacustrine  basin  to  the  valleys  watered  by  the  headstreams  of  the  Rovuraa.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  range  rises  here  and  there  but  slightly  above  the  surrounding 
plateau,  in  which  it  rapidly  merges  altogether.  Towards  the  sources  of  the 
Rovuma  the  culminating  point  is  Mount  Mtonia,  which  rises  over  5.000  feet 
above  the  lake 
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On  the  west  side  of  Nyussa  there  occur  uo  ranges  comparable  to  the  Living- 
stone chuin,  and  h(>re  the  ground  rises  in  some  places  but  little  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  plateau  itself.  Nevertheless,  certain  isolated  masses  present  a  very 
imposing  effect.  Such  is  Mount  Chombe,  to  which  the  English  missionaries  have 
given  the  name  of  Waller,  and  which  commands  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the 
lake,  near  Florence  Hay.  Chombe  forms  a  pyramidal  sandstone  mass  with  alter- 
nating grey  and  blackish  layers,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  5,600  feet.  Other  less 
elevated  peaks  follow  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast  between  the  lake 
and  the  plateau,  as  far  as  the  Molomo  Mountains,  which  project  between  the 
Zambese  and  the  lower  Shire.  Carboniferous  deposits  of  easy  access  have  been 
discovered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mount  Waller  district. 

Being  thus  pent  up  round  about  most  of  its  periphery  by  elevated  land, 
Nyassa  is  fed  by  no  large  affluents.  At  its  northern  extremity,  along  the  axis  of 
the  lacustrine  depression,  where  the  explorer  Young  reported  the  probable  exis- 
tence of  a  large  emissary,  nothing  occurs  except  a  few  rivulets  flowing  from  the 
mountains  forming  the  waterparting  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  The 
most  copious  streams  come  from  the  western  slope,  that  is,  from  the  side  where 
the  general  relief  of  the  land  is  lowest.  On  the  east  or  opposite  side  the  parting- 
line  between  the  waters  flowing  to  Nyassa  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  runs  at  but  a 
few  miles  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  consequently  from  this  direction 
receives  only  some  small  affluents,  often  falling  through  a  series  of  cascades  down 
to  the  shore.  Altogether  Nyassa  possesses  an  extremely  limited  area  of  drainage 
comj)ared  with  its  great  superficial  area.  Hence  the  water  is  maintained  through- 
out the  year  nearly  at  the  same  level,  the  rise  and  fall  scarcely  exceeding  three  feet. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  missionarii  s  there  was  a  continuous  slight  subsi- 
dence during  the  period  from  1875  to  1880.  At  its  southern  extremity  Nyassa 
terminates,  like  Tanganyika,  in  a  "  horseshoe,"  but  even  more  sharply  outlined, 
and  this  horseshoe  is  disposed  in  two  secondary  bays  or  inlets,  tapering  gradually 
southwards. 


The  Shire  and  Lower  Zambese. 


Froni  the  eastern  and  longer  of  these  bays,  the  lacustrine  overflow  escapes 
through  the  outlet  of  the  Shire  River.  The  current  is  at  first  broad  and  sluggish, 
and  soon  expands  into  the  little  Lake  Pamalombe,  whose  flat  banks  are  every- 
where overgrown  with  tuU  reeds.  Beyond  this  point  the  Shire  continues  its 
southerly  course  down  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  formation,  whence  it  twrnbles 
over  a  series  of  cataracts  in  the  direction  of  the  Zanjbese,  At  these  cataracts, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  Murchison  Falls,  all  navigation,  whether  for 
boats  or  steamers,  is  completely  ari-ested,  but  is  resumed  lower  down  and  continued 
with  little  further  obstruction  as  far  as  the  sandbars  blocking  the  mouths  of  the 
Zambese.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  stretch  the  only  impediment  to  the 
traffic  are  the  accumulated  masses  of  tangled  aquatic  vegetation — nympheacea  and 
other  plants,  such  as  the  phtia  strutiotea  and  alfasinha,  or  "  lettuce  "  of  the  Portu- 
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guese,  through  which  the  boatmeu  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate,  especially  during 
the  months  of  May  and  Juno,  when  the  vegetable  growth  is  most  vigorous. 

South  of  the  confluence  of  the  lluo  or  Luo,  which  flows  from  the  Blantyre 
uplands,  and  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  50  miles,  a  huge  nearly  isolated  and 


Fig.  73.— Zajtbese  and  SiiinE  CuNrLUKNoa. 
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forest-clad  mountain  springs  from  amid  the  surrounding  swamps  to  an  altitude  of 
no  less  than  4,000  feet.  Such  is  the  superb  Morambala,  or  "  Sentinel  Mountain," 
a  conspicuous  landmark  for  the  boatmen  and  riverain  populations  of  the  Lower 
Zambese  for  a  circuit  of  60  miles.  Thermal  springs,  very  efiicacious  for  some 
disorders,  are  said  to  well  up  at  its  foot. 
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The  Zamhese  Delta. 

The  united  current  of  the  Zumbese  and  the  Shire,  which  at  certain  points  is 
stated  lo  be  no  less  than  eight  miles  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  Hows  below  the 
confluence  in  a  soulh-easterly  direction  ;  it  then  trends  to  the  south  and  again  to 

Fig.  74. — Zambese  Delta. 
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the  south-east  before  ramifying  into  several  distinct  branches  to  form  its  "  goose- 
foot  "  delta.  All  the  waters  ultimately  find  xheir  way  seawards  ih rough  numerous 
mouths,  such  as  the  Melambe  on  the  south,  the  luhumiasengo  or  Kongoni  towards 
the  north,  the  eastern  Lu-Ebo,  the  Muzelo  or  Catherine,  the  Inhamiara,  and 
others.  The  western  Lu-Ebo,  or  Luasse,  a  channel  winding  to  the  coast  on  the 
extreme   south,  is  connected  with  the  delta  proper  only  during  the  periodical 
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inuu'lations.  Of  all  tho  branches  the  most  copiouH  is  the  eastern  Tiii-l^bo,  the 
true  Zumhese,  although  shipping  most  usually  prefers  the  Inhauiijiscngo,  whore 
the  depth  ranges  from  10  to  23  or  24  feet,  according  to  the  season  and  the  tides. 
liut  all  the  channels  are  frequently  modified  by  storms  and  floods,  and  both  on 
the  north  and  the  south  side  of  the  delta  are  seen  old  waterc  ws  which  were 
formerly  mouths  of  the  erratic  river,  but  are  now  merely  winding  streams  or 
backwaters,  cither  completely  separated  from  the  Zambese  or  only  temporarily 
connected  with  it  during  the  floods.  Sea- going  vessels  can  easily  ascend  the 
Lower  Zambese  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Miramb:da,  sailing  before  the  east  wind 
which  mostly  prevails  in  this  region. 

Geologically  the  delta  is  far  more  extensive  than  it  appears  at  present.  It 
may  be  said  to  begin  almost  immediatel)'  below  the  Shire  confluence,  where  the 
channels  of  backwaters  and  false  rivers,  survivals  of  an  ancient  current,  and  still 
flooded  during  the  inundations,  are  seen  to  diverge  gradually  from  the  mainstream 
in  the  direction  of  the  east.  Here  they  effect  a  junction  with  the  sluggish  current 
of  the  Rio  Muto,  which  formerly  communicated  with  the  Quelimune  estuary,  but 
which  is  now  completely  obstructed  by  alluvial  deposits  and  aquatic  plants. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  seeking  another  channel  or  outlet  for  the  riverain  craft, 
which  was  found  somewhat  lower  down  the  Zambese  at  a  portage  leading  to  the 
Barabuanda,  better  known  as  the  Kwa-Kwa  (Qua-Qua),  or  "  itiver  of  Forced 
Labour,"  because  the  natives  aie  compelled  to  deepen  or  keep  it  open  by  dredging. 
This  watercourse  winds  in  the  direction  of  Quelimane,  which  seaport  it  reaches 
after  a  course  of  over  70  miles.  For  more  than  half  of  this  distance  above  the 
port  it  is  navigabli^  for  steameis  drawing  G  or  7  feet  of  water,  and  the  whole 
distance  for  light  craft.. 

During  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Zambese,  its  banks  are  completely 
flooded,  and  the  mainstream  thus  becomes  united  with  the  Quelimane  River 
through  an  intricate  network  of  marshy  depressions.  The  river  has  moreover 
recently  shifted  its  bed,  and  now  reaches  the  coast  some  6  miles  farther  north, 
that  is,  so  much  nearer  to  its  periodical  Quelimane  branch.  The  abandoned 
channel  is  still  visible,  now  transformed  to  a  circular  lagoon.  The  same  erosive 
action  is  still  progressing  northwards,  and  the  "African  liakes  Company"  has 
already  had  to  forsake  a  building  whi«h  till  recently  stood  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  bank,  and  erect  another  some  considerable  distance  farther  to  the  north. 
Should  this  northward  tendency  be  continued  much  longer,  the  Zambese  will 
effect  a  penuanent  junction  with  the  Kwa-Kwa,  and  the  original  delta  will  be 
restored  to  its  full  dimensions.  In  any  case  a  navigable  communication  might 
easily  be  establi-'hed  between  the  Zambese  and  Quelimane  by  cutting  a  canal 
through  the  intervening  low-lying  portage.  .    • 

Southwards  also  the  Zambese  communicates  during  the  inundations  with 
several  streams  traversing  the  Gaza  territory.  Here  the  junction  is  effected  by  a 
lagoon  belonging  to  the  Zangwe  tributary  to  its  lower  course,  and  by  a  succession 
of  channels  and  backwaters  extending  as  far  as  the  River  Pungwe,  on  the  Sofala 
coast. 
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Cl.lMATK    OF    THE    Z.VMHKSK    li.\SlN. 

In  such  a  vast  area  of  (lruiiia<i;ii  as  that  of  tho  Ku-Bango  and  Zambese  river 
syatcniH,  (lie  climate  natunilly  proHonts  many  contrnHts  according  to  the  aHi)ect  of 
the  land,  its  general  relief  and  distance  from  the  sea.  About  tho  region  of  the 
farthest  sources,  com])ri8ing  a  portion  of  the  plateau  where  the  Cuunza  and  the 
Kassui  also  take  their  rise,  the  climatic  conditions  are  the  same  us  those  of  the 
Angolan  uplands.  Here  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  thanks  to  the  moist  west  winds 
from  the  Atlantic ;  but  tho  transitions  are  at  times  very  sudden  from  heat  to  cold. 
Ho  also  on  the  extensive  level  plains  traversed  by  the  Lower  Ku-Hango,  cool  weather 
alternates  with  intense  heat,  although  here  little  moisture  is  precipitated  by  the 
normally  dry  atmosphere.  These  regions  form,  in  fact,  a  northern  continuation 
of  the  Great  Karroo  and  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  almost  everywhere  present 
nearly  the  same  meteorological  phenomena. 

Farther  east,  the  Middle  Zambese  region  in  the  same  way  reproduces  the 
conditions  pn^valent  in  the  Transvaal,  while  the  zone  of  coastlands,  being  abun- 
dantly watered  and  exposed  to  the  regular  action  of  the  trade-winds  and  marine 
breezes,  belongs  rather  to  tropical  Africa.  The  fierce  hurricanes  so  destructive  on 
the  high  seas,  arc  unknown  on  this  seaboar^I  of  the  ZamliesH  delta.  The  most 
carefully  studied  part  of  the  whole  basin  L^  that  of  Lake  Nyassa,  where  European 
missionaries  have  been  stationed  for  some  years.  Here  the  rains,  which  begin  in 
December  and  last  till  April  or  May,  are  sufficiently  copious,  even  in  a  compara- 
tively dry  year,  amounting  to  90  inches  at  Bandawe.  Towards  the  south  the 
rainfall  gradually  dimiuii>hes,  being  scarcely  more  than  33  inches  at  Tete,  on  the 
Zambese.* 

Flora. 

A  striking  contrast  is  presented  between  the  wealth  of  the  vegetation  on  the 
seaboard  and  its  poverty  farther  inland.  To  the  rich  flora  of  the  coastlands  the 
aspect  of  equatorial  forests  is  imparted  by  the  great  variety  of  palms,  including 
even  a  species  of  the  banyan,  or  as  it  is  here  called,  the  "  many-legged  tree."  But 
in  the  interior  an  exuberant  vegetation  occurs  only  in  the  districts  more  favoured 
by  a  copious  rainfall  or  an  abundant  supply  of  running  waters.  Such  are.  for 
instance,  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  exposed  to  the  heavy  vapours  constantly  rolling 
up  from  the  bottomless  cha'^m  of  the  great  Victoria  Falls. 

Speaking  generally  the  Zambese  basin,  which  is  entirely  comprised  within 
the  torrid  zone,  yields  in  richness  of  vegetation  to  that  of  the  better  watered 
region  of  the  Congo.  Its  flora  is  mainly  composed  of  forms  common  to  that 
botanical  zone,  but  also  includes  a  few  species  which  have  penetrated  from  the 
Cope  northwards  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.     One  of  these  immigrants  is  the 

•  Temperature  at  Bandawe,  on  the  west  side  of  Nyassa,  1 1°  4'  S.  lititude ;  mean  for  November, 
hottest  mouth,  85'  F.  ;  May,  coldest  month,  60°  ;  extreme  heat,  99°  ;  extreme  cold,  54°,  Mean  tempe- 
rature at  Tete,  16°  10'  S.  latitude,  62°  F. :  mean  for  November  hottest  month,  83";  July,  coldest  month, 
72"  F. 
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Bilver-treo  {Ifncrnhndron  ardent f urn)  which  is  met  as  fm  iiii  \  tiix  tbp  '  ppor 
Zutnbese.  A  tiuinbor  of  pliuite  helnnging  to  the  Cupo  flora  iil°>  cur  un  th'  iii^h« 
lumlH  skirting  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassaat  elevations  ranging  ii.in  5,000  l<.  !.50O 
foot  u1k)vo  tho  sott.  The  southern  limits  of  the  iluviul  husin  coincide  very  nearly 
with  the  zone  over  which  the  baobab  bus  spread. 


Fauna. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Zambese  region  the  fauna  is  still  surprisingly  rich  Iwth  in 
numbers  and  diversity  of  forms.  At  the  time  of  Livingstono's  explorations,  before 
the  white  man  with  his  firearms  had  yet  invaded  the  land,  the  multitudes  of 
animals  roaming  over  the  riverain  savannahs  is  described  as  "  prodigious,"  and 
these  countless  herds  still  grazed  fearlessly  near  the  haunts  of  man.  The 
elephant,  buffalo,  and  wild  boar  had  not  yet  learnt  to  avoid  his  presencie,  and  the 
guinea-fowl  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds  perched  confidently  on  the  neighbouring 
troos. 

According  to  Kolub,  the  naturalist,  who  has  most  carefully  explored  the 
Zumbese  basin,  this  region,  so  abounding  in  animal  forms,  has  no  less  than  seven 
species  of  rhinoceros,  four  of  lions,  and  three  of  elephants.  Even  quite  recently 
Capello  and  Ivens  still  speak  of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Liba  as  a  vast  '*  zoo- 
logical garden,"  where  the  sportsman  has  his  pick  and  choice  of  the  game  needed 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  expedition.  In  some  districts  lions  are  so  numerous 
that,  at  night  they  lay  siege  to  the  villages,  and  keep  up  an  incessant  roar  till  the 
"  small  hours."  But  in  other  parts  of  the  fluvial  ba«in  the  hunter  has  already 
done  his  work  of  extermination.  Prudence  has  tauj^ht  tlie  lion  to  be  dumb ;  the 
hippopotamus,  which  snorted  loud  enough  to  be  heard  half  a  mile  o£F,  has  learnt 
the  wisdom  of  silence,  and  now  swims  about  with  bated  breath,  or  at  sight  of  the 
canoe  takes  refuge  amid  the  tall  reeds. 

Since  the  introduction  of  firearms  some  wild  mammals  have  already  dis- 
appeared altogether  in  the  hunting-grounds  visited  by  Europeans.  The  white 
rhinoceros,  a  gentle  and  trusting  beast,  has  been  rapidly  extirpated ;  but  the  black 
species,  which  b'~'»  a  savage  temper,  still  survives  in  districts  remote  from  the 
beaten  tracks.  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Zambese  neither  the  ostrich  nor  the 
giraffe  is  now  seen.  Both  of  these  animals  appear  to  have  been  arrested  in  their 
migrations  northwards  by  the  course  of  the  river,  for  they  are  still  numerous 
farther  south  in  Mashonaland  and  the  Kalahari  Desert.  According  to  Oswell 
and  Livingstone,  the  wild  animals  of  Austral  Africa  diminish  in  er-ze  in  the  direc- 
tion from  south  to  north.  Thus  the  antelopes  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
approach  the  equator,  and  even  the  elephant  loses  in  bulk,  while  by  a  singular 
contrast  his  tusks  acquire  a  larger  growth.  A  marked  difference  has  also  been 
observed  in  the  proportions  of  domestic  animals  of  both  regions.  The  horned 
cattle  bred  by  the  Bechuanas  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  those  belonging 
to  the  Batokas  of  the  Zambese.     The  rule,  however,  has  its  exceptions. 

In  some  of  the  river  valleys  of  the  Upper  Zambese,  and  probably  also  in  the 
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Kafukwo  biiHin,  there  cxintB  an  oxtromoly  curioim  upcwion  of  iintolopo,  whose  broad 
ft'Pt  ur«  better  adapted  tor  Rwimiiiing  than  for  bounding  over  the  plaiuH.  These 
qimhoboH,  a**  they  arc  caUed  by  tlie  people  of  JJiht',  pasH  nearly  all  their  life  in  the 
water,  in  wliich  they  are  often  Heen  to  dive,  leaving  nothing  above  tlie  surface 
except  their  two  twiHtod  horns.  At  night  they  leave  the  river  to  browse  on  the 
surrounding  grassy  plains.  Their  absence  from  the  lower  reaches  of  ihe  river 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  (Tocodiles,  which  are  here  very  numerous  and 
exceptionally  voracious.  The  Hakong,  another  almost  amphibious  species  of  ante- 
lope, inhabits  the  muddy  swamps  which  receive  the  discharge  of  the  Cbobe  River. 
The  enormous  si/e  of  his  foot,  which  is  no  less  than  twelve  inches  to  the  extremity 
of  the  hoof,  enables  the  nakong  to  pass  easily  over  the  trembling  quagmires  with- 
out sinking.  Like  the  quishobo,  ho  also  grazes  at  night,  concealing  himself  during 
the  day  amid  the  tall  reeds.  When  pursued  he  plunges  into  the  stream,  leaving 
nothing  exposed  except  his  back-curved  horns  and  the  tip  of  his  nozzle.  The 
natives  set  tire  to  the  reecis  in  order  to  compel  the  nakong  to  leave  his  marshy 
lair  ;  they  re])ort  that  he  will  allow  his  horns  to  be  consumed  before  quitting  the 
water  and  resuming  his  flight. 

Except  in  the  Upper  Zan\be8e,  whore  animal  life  is  comparatively  rare,  the 
main  stream  as  well  as  the  riverain  lagoons  teem  with  several  kinds  of  fishes. 
( )ne  of  these,  the  Mosheba,  which  inhabits  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Zambeso,  has 
the  ^power  of  flight,  like  the  oceunic  flymg-tisb.  Alter  the  passage  ot  boats  it 
darts  into  the  track,  and  rising  above  the  surface  by  the  strength,  of  its  pectoral 
fins,  follows  in  the  woke  for  a  distance  of  several  yards.  The  tish-eagle  {cnncuma 
locifer)  destroys  an  enormous  quantity  of  fish,  far  more  than  he  can  possibly  con- 
sume. Usually,  he  selects  only  the  dainty  morsels  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and 
often  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  capturing  the  prey  himself.  When  he 
spies  a  pelican  with  its  pouch  dilated  with  store  for  future  consumption,  he  drops 
like  a  plummet,  all  the  time  beating  his  wings.  This  80  scares  the  pelican  that  it 
raises  its  head  and  opens  wide  its  great  mandibles,  from  which  the  eagle,  passing 
like  a  flash,  snatches  the  capturetl  prey.         -.'^{s-V':?    '     .,      .;.}         ;  ^ 

All  the  marshy  tracts  are  frequented  by  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  ao  numerous  as 
the  penguins  and  seagulls  on  certain  oceanic  islands.  The  parra  africana,  one  of 
these  fish-eaters,  is  provided  with  such  broad  feet  that  he  is  able  to  advance  into 
mid-stream  on  the  outspread  lotus  leaves  without  bending  them,  walking,  as  it 
were,  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  on  solid  ground.  The  Zambese  waters  are 
also  infested  by  crocodiles,  which  are  here  extremely  dangerous,  thus  differing  from 
their  congeners  in  so  many  other  rivers,  where  they  never  willingly  attack  man. 
Every  year  reports  are  constantly  heard  in  the  riverain  villages  of  women  and 
children  8nai)ped  off  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  of  travellers  and  boatmen  killed 
or  mutilated  by  these  voracious  reptiles,  which  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Zumbese  are  said  annually  to  devour  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  natives. 
Amongst  all  the  riverain  populations  any  person  wounded  by  the  crocodile  is 
regarded  as  impure,  and  expelled  from  the  tribe  to  avert  the  calamity  his  presence 
would  be  sure  to  cause.  '  -    •  --  v      ,.  '.,:..«.  ^v  ... 
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Inhabitants  of  the  Ku-Bango,  Ngami,  and  Upper  Zambese  Regions. 

The  region  of  the  great  divide  where  the  headstreams  of  the  Ku-Bango  and 
Zambese  take  their  rise  is  no  more  a  parting-line  for  its  human  inhabitants  than 
it  is  for  the  animal  species.  On  both  slopes  dwell  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  of 
the  same  speech,  who  migrate  from  oiio  side  to  the  other  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  social  life  common  to  all.  At  present  this  migratory  movement  is  setting 
in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  The  Eiokos,  who  on  the  opposite  slope  are 
invading  the  Lunda  territory,  are  also  encroaching  southwards  on  the  Ganguella, 
Lushaze,  and  Amboella  domains,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  met  as  far 
south  as  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Ku-Bango.  In  the  Kassai  basin  they  are  gradu- 
ally attracted  beyond  their  ancient  frontiers,  chiefly  by  the  inducements  of  trade ; 
but  the  motive  which,  on  the  other  side,  impels  them  towards  the  south,  is  rather 

Fig.  76. — lNHABiTAin«  OF  THE  Watebfabtino  betveen  the  Congo  Aim  Zahbbsb. 

Boale  1  : 4,4S0,000. 
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the  gradual  disappearance  of  game  from  the  formerly  well-stocked  hunting- 
grounds. 

The  Upper  Ku-Bango  and  the  Ku-Ito  valleys  are  occupied  mainly  by  the 
Ganguellas,  who  are  akin  to  those  of  the  siime  name  in  Angola,  and  who,  here  as 
there,  are  divided  into  numerous  communities,  destitute  of  all  political  cohesion. 
A  dialect  of  the  Ganguella  language  is  also  spoken  by  the  Lushazes  of  the  Upper 
Kwa-Ndo,  who  are  noted  as  skilled  agriculturists  and  artisans,  manufacturing 
highly  prized  iron  implements,  wicker- work  objects,  and  woven  fabrics.  Far  less 
vain  of  their  personal  appearance,  and  devoting  less  attention  to  elaborate  head- 
dressing  than  most  of  their  neighbours,  the  Lushazea  still  clothe  themselves  in 
wild  beasts'  skins  and  robes  of  macerated  bast. 

The  Amboellas,  also  kinsmen  of  the  Ganguellas,  ate  spread  in  sniull  groups 
over  a  space  of  at  least  300  miles  from  west  to  east,  throughout  the  gently 
sloping   regions  watered   by  the   Ku-Bango,    the   Ku-Ito,  and   the    Kwa-Ndo, 
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before  these  rivers  emerge  on  the  plains.  The  timid  Amboella  tribes  shun  the 
open  plain,  most  of  them  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  fluvial  islands  or  the  marshy 
riverain  tracts.  Their  reed  huts,  containing  few  objects  beyond  calabashes  used 
for  diverse  purposes,  are  all  erected  on  piles  and  defended  by  the  stream  or  the  sur- 
rounding quagmires.  Although  magnificent  grazing- grounds  cover  the  greater  part 
of  their  territory,  which  is  also  entirely  free  from  the  tsetse  pest,  the  Amboellas  breed 
no  cattle,  their  only  domestic  anim  ils  being  some  poultry.  But  they  are  excellent 
husbandmen,  raising  fine  crops,  usually  of  maize,  haricots,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
groundnuts,  gourds,  and  cotton ;  and,  thanks  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
their  industry  generally  enables  them  to  keep  well-stocked  granaries.  Being  of 
an  extremely  gentle  and  hospitable  disposition,  they  cheerfully  welcome  strangers 
visiting  them,  entertaining  them  with  songs  and  music,  and  treating  them  as  inti- 
mate members  of  the  family  circle,  t    *,<.;' 

To  the  migratory  movement  drawing  numerous  northern  peoples  down  to  the 
Zambese  basin  corresponds  an  opposite  tendency,  by  which  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentot  tribes  are  attracted  to  the  Ganguella  and  Amboella  domains  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Ku-Bango.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Mukassekeres 
(Mu-Kassekere),  a  timid  folk,  who  dwell  in  the  woodlands  and  are  ever  ready  to 
take  flight  at  the  approach  of  danger.  Building  no  abodes  of  any  kind,  they 
encamp  at  the  toot  of  the  trees,  living  on  wild  berries,  roots,  and  such  animals  as 
come  within  reach  of  their  arrows.  Occasionally  they  do  a  little  bartering  trade 
with  the  Amboellas,  exchanging  ivory  and  wax  for  manioc  and  other  provisions. 
In  some  districts  they  have  been  enslaved ;  in  others  they  are  still  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  are  accused  of  all  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed  on  them  by 
their  nt>ighbours.  Farther  south,  on  the  plains  whir  a  gradually  merge  in  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  wander  other  Bu'ihman  tribes,  who  » Iso  live  on  roots  and  game. 
But  their  favourite  diet  consists  of  bull-frogs  and  large  lizards.  They  have  even 
a  trick  for  compelling  the  boa  to  disgorge  his  half-digested  antelope,  finishing  the 
meal  in  his  stead.* 
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The  Ba-Ykye  and  Ba-Lunda  Nations.  '■ 

On  the  Lower  Eu-Bango  and  the  plain  of  the  "  Thousand  Lakes "  mention 
occurs  of  numerous  groups,  such  as  the  Duricos,  Ba-Yikos,  Mukossos,  and  Ra- 
Najoas.  The  last  named,  instead  of  cabins  construct  platforms  supported  by  tall 
piles,  amid  which  fires  are  kindled  to  drive  away  the  raosquitos.  The  Ra-Najoas 
are  of  Bechuana  stock,  like  their  western  neighbours  the  Ba-Toanas,  who  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  parted  company  with  their  Bamangwato  kinsmen 
and  sought  fresh  camping-grounds  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ngami.  Although  far 
from  numerous,  the  Ba-Toanas  have  become  the  masters  of  the  land.  But  after 
first  settling  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  lake  they  have  been  compelled  to 
remove  their  chief  residence  to  the  Lower  Ku-Bango,  settling  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  sWamps  in  order  to  escape  from  the  inroads  of  the  Mutebele  people. 

*  Chapman,  TVavelt  into  the  InUriw  of  South  Africa. 
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The  primitive  populalion  o  the  country,  who  are  also  of  Bantu  speech,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Ba-Kuba,  that  is,  "  Serfs ;  "  but  their  own  tribal  designa- 
tion is  the  more  dignified  Ba-Yeye,  or  "men."  These  Ba-Yeye,  who  according 
to  Chapman  number  as  many  as  tw«)  hundred  thousand  altogether,  are  a  peaceful, 
honest,  and  industrious  people,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  fishing,  hunting,  and 
collecting  salt  from  the  surrounding  salines.  Their  pursuits  requiring  them  to  be 
constantly  wading  about  in  the  shallow  waters,  they  have  become  attached  to  their 
swampy  fens  and  lagoons,  even  founding  their  settlements  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds. 
The  Ba-Yeye  are  very  superstitious,  and  lil^e  the  Damaras  worship  or  invoke 
certain  "  mother  trees."  Amongst  them,  as  amongst  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  the  stranger  has  to  choose  a  friend,  who  becomes  answerable  for  his  conduct 
to  the  community,  and  who  provides  him  with  food,  an  ox,  and  a  wife  in  exchange 
for  his  commodities.      '.  i>,;i--..::o;y^y;^-V;:--<-;'- ,-.■:•-;,.,■''./.,  ^--  ^:\. 

East  of  the  Amboellas  the  whole  of  the  alternately  dry  and  swampy  Lobale 
plains,  as  well  as  the  Upper  Zambese  basin,  are  inhabited  by  the  Ba-Lundas,  who 
are  akin  to  the  Ka-Lundas  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  who  officially  recognise  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Muata  Yamvo,  although  their  chiefs  are  practically  independent. 
The  national  usages  are  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  waterparting  between  the 
Zambese  and  the  Congo  basins.  The  southern  Ba-Lundas  file  their  teeth  and  tattoo 
their  bodies  like  the  northern  Ka-Lundas ;  like  them,  also,  they  go  nearly  nuked, 
smearing  themselves  with  the  oils  extracted  from  various  oleaginous  vegetable 
substances  as  substitutes  for  the  more  highly  valued  fat  of  oxen,  which,  when  por- 
curable,  is  reserved  for  the  chiefs. 

As  on  the  banks  of  the  Eassai,  the  prevailing  ornament  amongst  the  Upper 
Zambese  populations  is  brass  wire.  Great  personages  appear  in  public  with  their  legs 
laden  with  this  metallic  encumbrance,  the  fashion  requiring  them  to  walk  swaying 
heavily  from  side  to  side,  as  if  a  great  effort  were  needed  to  raise  the  foot.  Etiquette 
is  strictly  enforced  amongst  the  excessively  ceremonious  Ba-Lunda  people.  On 
meeting  a  superior  in  social  rank  everyone  hastens  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  rub 
his  breast  and  arms  with  dust.  Endless  prostrations,  all  regulated  by  established 
custom,  are  exacted  of  those  approaching  the  king,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne 
holding  in  his  hand  a  £y-whisk  made  of  gnu-tails.  Both  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  styles  of  salutation  have  penetrated  into  the  country,  following  in 
the  track  of  the  traders.  Thus  some  of  the  Ba-Lundas  salute  strangers  with  a  low 
bow  accompanied  by  the  expression  "  Ave-ria,"  a  corruption  of  "  Ave  Maria," 
while  others  utter  the  word  "  Allah  !  "  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Thanks  to  the  fertility  of  their  always  abundantly  watered  territory,  the 
Ba-Lundas  enjoy  a  superfluity  of  provisions,  which  they  willingly  share  with  their 
visitors.  Profusely  hospitable,  they  are  at  the  same  time  of  a  peaceful,  genial  dis- 
position. No  trace  of  cannibalism  has  been  discovered  ambngst  them  ;  neither  do 
they  slaughter  women  or  children  to  accompany  the  departed  chief  to  the  other 
world.  The  Ba-Lunda  women  enjoy  a  relatively  large  sliare  of  liberty,  the  wives 
of  the  elders  always  taking  part  in  the  tribal  deliberations,  while  many  commu- 
nities are  even  governed  by  queens.     At  the  death  of  these  queens,  the  royal 
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residence,  with  the  whole  village,  is  abandoned,  the  natives  rebuihling  their  huts 
and  reclaiming  fre^h  land  in  another  district.  Although  unknown  to  European 
explorers,  the  Ba-Lundas  long  maintained  indirect  commercial  relations  with  the 
Portuguese  of  the  western  seaboard  through  the  agency  of  *he  Biheno  people. 
The  beeswax  exported  from  Loanda  and  Benguella  comes  for  the  most  part  from 
their  forests,  where  it  is  collected  in  bark  hives  suspended  from  the  trees  and 
protected  by  terrible  fetishes  from  the  rapacity  of  marauders.  ■     .      .    > 
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The  Barotse  Emi'ire. 

The  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Zumbese  valley  properly  so  called,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Liba  with  the  Eabombo,  have  been  united  in  a  single  state  among 
the  South  African  peoples  variously  known  by  the  name  of  Barotse  (Ba-Rots^), 
Ungenge,  Lui,  or  Luiua.  Sebituani,  founder  of  this  empire,  was  a  Basuto  con- 
queror, who  led  a  host  of  warriors  victoriously  across  the  whole  region  comprised 
between  the  Orange  and  the  Zumbese,  enrolling  under  his  banner  all  the  young 
men  of  the  conquered  tribes  along  the  line  of  march.  On  reaching  the  Zarabese 
and  Chobe  confluence,  Sebituani  and  his  Makololo  followers  took  possession  of  this 
peninsular  region,  which  being  protected  by  vast  swampy  tracts  served  as  the  centre 
of  the  new  kingdom,  and  was  soon  peopled  by  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 
It  was  here  that  Livingstone  visitfd  them,  and  their  capital,  Linynfi,  a  town  of 
over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  north  bunk  of  the  Chobe,  became 
the  centre  of  bis  explorations  in  all  the  surrounding  Zambese  lands. 

But  the  missionaries  who  succeeded  him  met  with  less  favour,  and  several  of 
them  having  succumbed  either  to  the  efi'ects  of  the  climate  or  to  poison,  the  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  some  .-alaniity  was  ])ending  over  the  Makololos.  The  storm 
was  iu  truth  already  gathering.  The  Luinas,  or  Barotses  properly  so  called,  who 
had  reluctantly  submitted  to  their  foreign  rulers,  now  broke  into  revolt,  und  falling 
suddenly  on  the  unsuspecting  Makololos,  massacred  them  almost  4o  the  last  man. 
Two  only,  with  their  wives  und  children,  vere  said  to  have  been  spared  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  Terror-stricken  by  the  news  of  the  overwhelming  disaster,  the  Mako- 
lolos dwelling  south  of  the  Chobe  fled  westwards  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
the  Ba-Toanas  settled  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ngami.  By  them  they  were  received 
with  apparent  friendship,  but  as  soon  as  the  unarmed  suppliants  ventured  within 
the  royal  enclosure,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and  slaughtered  by  the  Ba-Touna 
warriors.  Thus  perished  the  Mukololo  nation.  Their  women  were  distributed 
amongst  the  conquerors,  and  thoir  children  brought  up  under  other  names  in  the 
villages  and  encampments  of  the  Barotses. 

But  despite  this  change  of  masters,  the  kingdom  founded  by  Sobituani  was 
maintained  at  least  south  of  the  Chobe.  The  Barotses  themselves  did  not  venture 
to  cross  the  line  of  natural  defence  formed  by  the  surrounding  marshes.  But 
north  of  this  limit  they  took  the  place  of  the  Makololos  as  rulers  of  the  land,  and 
soon  after  annexed  the  whole  of  the  Mabunda  (Ma-Mbundu)  territory,  which  had 
been  inherited  by  a  queen  too  weak  to  maintain  herself  on  the  throne.     When 
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Holub  visited  the  Barotse  kingdom  in  1875,  aa  many  as  eighteen  large  nations, 
subdivided  into  over  a  hundred  *  secondury  tribes,  were  represented  by  their  dele- 
gates at  the  court  of  the  sovereign  and  the  regent  his  sister.  Moreover,  a  large 
number  of  fugitives  from  other  tribes — Matebeles,  Bamungwatos,  Makalakas — 
dwelt  within  the  borders  of  the  state,  to  v^hich  they  paid  tribute.  From  the 
Zambese  and  Chobe  confluence  to  the  northern  frontiers  there  wab  reckoned  a 
distance  equal  to  a  journey  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  the  superficial  area 
of  the  whole  kingdom  exceeded  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  pro- 
bably about  a  million.  Each  of  the  tribes  in  the  vast  empire  speaks  its  own 
dialect,  but  Sesuto,  that  is — the  language  of  their  exterminated  Makololo  masters 
— serves  as  the  common  medium  of  general  intercourse,  and  as  the  official  language 
of  the  state.  The  Makololos  have  disappeared,  but  their  inheritance  has  remained, 
and  thanks  to  them  the  range  of  the  Sesuto  tongue  has  been  enlarged  tenfold. 

The  administrative  system  of  the  Barotse  state  is  also,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
a  legacy  from  the  Makololos ;  but  the  penal  code  and  many  practices  are  of  an 
extremely  sanguinary  character,  so  much  so  that  "'  no  one  grows  old  in  the  Barotse 
country."  According  to  Serpa  Pinto,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three 
ministers,  one  for  war  and  the  two  others  for  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  south  and 
the  west,  the  latter  having  the  management  of  all  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese 
on  the  west  coast,  the  former  treating  with  the  English  and  Dutch  powers  in  South 
Africa.  The  regent,  sister  or  mother  of  the  sovereign,  and  like  the  king  saluted 
with  the  title  of  "  Lion,"  marries  whom  she  pleases,  her  husband  taking  the  title 
of  "  Son-in-law  of  the  Nation."  Europeans  are  barely  tolerated  in  the  country, 
and  allowed  to  cross  the  Zambese  only  at  a  single  point.  Nevertheless  their  influ- 
ence is  considerable.  European  clothes  are  now  worn  by  most  of  the  natives, 
having  almost  everywhere  supplanted  the  national  dress  of  tanned  skins  and 
capacious  robes  or  skirts. 

The  Barotses,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  main  stream  between 
the  Kabompo  and  Chobe  confluences.  They  are  skilled  boatmen,  with  chest  and 
shoulders  highly  developed  compai  ed  with  the  lower  members ;  but  leprosy  is  a 
prevalent  disease  amongst  them.  The  Zambese  supplies  theui  with  abundance  of 
food,  including  besides  fish,  the  hippopotamus,  the  flesh  of  which  animal  is  highly 
esteemed.  Special  hunters  are  also  stationfd  at  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  lateral  channels,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ktep  the  royal  household  well 
supplied  with  this  game. 

The  alluvial  soil  in  this  section  of  the  river  exceeds  in  fertility  all  other  parts 
of  the  valley,  and  yields  magnificent  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Cattle  also 
thrive  well  on  the  pasturages  of  the  bottom  lands,  which  skirt  the  escarpments  of 
the  plateau  to  the  east  and  west.  The  fart  of  the  fluvial  valley  peopled  by  the 
BarotFes  is  in  some  places  at  least  30  niilts  broad,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  territory  "famine  is  unknown"  (Livingstone).  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  annual  int^ndations,  which  enrich  their  land  and  make  it  another  Egypt, 

*  In  one  place  Holub  speakii  of  "  eighty-three,"  but  in  another  he  enumerates  one  huodred  and  four 
distinct  tribes  subject  to  the  Barotse. 
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the  natives  aro  obliged  to  build  thoir  villages  on  artificial  mounds,  scattered  like 
islands  amid  the  inland  sea  caused  by  the  periodical  floods. 

The  Mubundas,  who  share  the  government  of  the  country  with  the  Barotses, 
inhabit  the  more  elevated  terraces  which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  Zambese 
plains.  All  are  very  religious  or  superstitious  peoples,  invoking  the  sun,  worship- 
ping or  paying  a  certain  homage  to  the  new  moon,  and  celebrating  feasts  at  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers.  Helief  in  the  resurrection  is  universal,  but  it  takes 
rather  the  character  of  a  metempsychosis,  the  wicked  being  born  again  in  the 
lower  animals,  the  good  in  more  nuble  forms,  but  nobody  carinq  to  resume  the 
human  state.  In  this  life  provision  may  also  be  made  for  the  future  transforma- 
tion by  eating  the  flesh  of  the  animul  intended  to  be  our  "  brother,"  by  imitating 
its  gait  and  its  voice.  Hence  a  Ma-Rotse  •  will  occasionally  be  heard  roaring  like 
a  lion,  in  preparation  for  his  leonine  existence  in  the  next  world. 

Of  the  other  nations  subject  to  the  Barotse  empire  some  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  servitude  differing  little  from  downright  slavery ;  others  have  preserved  their 
tribal  independence,  or  at  least  a  large  measure  of  self-government  for  all  internal 
affairs,  but  paying  tribute  either  in  cereals,  or  fruits,  matting,  canoes,  or  other 
manufactured  wares,  or  else  such  products  of  the  forests  and  the  chase  as  ivory, 
beeswax,  honey,  and  caoutchouc.  The  Masupias  (Ma-Supia)  are  serfs  employed 
in  fishing  and  hunting  for  the  Barotees  in  the  region  about  the  Ch)be  and  Zambese 
confluence.  Farther  south  dwell  the  Madenassanas  (Ma-Denassana),  a  people  of 
mixed  descent,  resembling  the  Bechuanas  in  stature  and  physical  appearance,  the 
Central  African  Negroes  in  their  features.  Like  the  Masupias,  they  are  enslaved 
hunters  and  peasants,  as  are  also  the  Manansas  (Ma-Xansa),  whose  services  form  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  neighbouring  Matebele  and  Barotse  nations. 

A  still  more  important  reduced  tribe  are  the  Batokas  (Ba-Toka),  who  occupy 
the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  main  stream  above  the  Victoria  Falls.  All  the 
Batokas  of  both  sexes  extract  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  on  arriving  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  this  practice,  which,  like  circumcision  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples,  is  performed  in  secret,  has  assumed  a  purely  religious  character.  But  when 
questioned  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom,  they  reply  that  its  object  is  to  make 
them  look  like  oxen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  not  yet  evangelised  eastern 
Damaras  observe  the  same  practice  and  attribute  it  to  the  same  motive.  The 
incisors  of  the  under  jaw,  being  no  longer  hindered  in  their  growth  by  those  of 
the  upper,  project  forward  and  cause  the  lip  to  protrude,  thus  giving  the  natives 
a  repulsive  appearance  characteristic  of  decrepit  old  age. 

In  the  Kafukwe  basin,  stretching  north  of  the  Batokas.  dwell  the  Bashuku- 
lompos  (Ukulombwe),  a  people  who  go  naked,  and  are  said  to  till  the  land  with 
hoes  of  hardened  wood.  They  distinguish  themselves  by  their  style  of  headdress 
from  all  other  African  tribes,  amongst  whom  there  nevertheless  prevails  such  a 
surprising  diversity  of  taste  and  fancy  in  this  respect.  Saturating  or  greasing 
their  fleecy  curls  with  butter,  and  mixing  them  with  the  hair  of  sundry  animals, 

*  Ma  is  the  singrular,  Ba  the  plural  personal  prefix  ;  hence  Ma-Rotie  equals  one  member  of  the  tribe, 
Ba-Rotie  equals  the  whole  nation. 
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they  arrange  the  whole  in  the  form  of  cones  of  various  sizes,  some  disposed  verti- 
cally, others  made  to  project  forwards,  Livingstone  met  a  chief  whose  superh 
tiara,  terminating  with  a  little  rod,  towered  to  a  height  of  three  feet  above  his 
head.  The  only  European  tiuvellors  who  have  yet  penetrated  into  the  Bashuku- 
lompo  country  are  Silva  Porto  and  Holub.  The  latter  was  fortunately  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  whom  the  astonished  natives  took  for  a  supernatural  being.  She  was 
proclaimed  queen  by  one  tribe,  and  on  many  occasions  her  presence  saved  the 
expedition  from  complete  disaster. 

East  of  the  Bashukulompo  territory  stretches  the  North  Manica  country,  a 
state  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Manica  district  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lower  Zambese.     This  region,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Msiri  territory,  in  the 
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Upper  Congo  basin,  is  governed  by  a  king  who,  like  so  many  other  sovereigns  in 
Nigritia,  "  never  eats ;  "  that  is  to  say,  no  subject  is  permitted  to  enter  his  resi- 
dence when  he  is  at  table.  At  his  burial  several  of  his  wives  are  slaughtered  and 
interred  with  him. 


Topography  of  Barotsei.axd. 

In  the  Barotse  empire  are  met  the  first  centres  of  population  which  may  be 
said  to  possess  any  commercial  or  political  importance.  But  most  of  these  towns 
are  displaced  with  each  fresh  accession  to  the  throne.  All  public  misfortunes  are 
attributed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  ground,  and  a  more  favourable  site  is 
consequently  sought  in  order  to  escape  from  the  evil  spirits  who  are  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  last  ruler.     The  inundations  of  the  Zambese  have 
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also  destroyed  many  places  by  sapping  the  artificinl  mounds  on  which  they  were 
built.  In  this  way  Nahiele,  the  ancient  Barotse  capital,  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is 
represented  only  by  a  cluster  of  wretched  hovels.  Libonta,  residence  of  the  queens, 
visited  by  Livingstone,  has  also  been  dethroned,  and  Serpa  Pinto,  who  passed  close 
to  its  sile,  dues  not  even  mention  it  by  uume. 

In  1878,  when  this  traveller  traversed  the  Barotse  valley,  the  royul  residence 
had  been  shifted  to  Lialui,  some  12  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river,  and  beyond 
the  low- lying  zone  covered  by  the  floods  during  the  rainy  season.  Below  the 
Narabwc  cascades  and  rapids  the  new  village  of  Scf.hvhc  (Kisseke,  Shisheke),  which 
succeeded  to  another  Sesheke  consumed  by  a  conflagration  in  1875,  has  in  its  turn 
beoome  an  imperial  capital,  or  rather  a  try  sting-place  for  the  chiefs  and  their 
retainers.  On  the  other  hand,  Linyanti,  formerly  metropolis  of  the  Makololo 
kingdom,  has  lost  all  its  importance.  It  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  group  of 
huts  standing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohobe  in  the  midst  of  a  maze  of  marshy 
streams  and  backwaters.  At  the  time  of  Livingstone's  visit  in  1853  Linyanti  was 
the  largest  market  town  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  north  of  Shoshong. 

At  present  the  chief  place  in  the  Chobe  Valley  lies  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
river,  and  is  known  as  Matamlnjane's,  from  the  name  of  its  chief,  A  part  of  the 
trade  of  Linyanti  has  passed  to  the  village  oi  Mpakrn  (Impaicra,  Mparira,  Embarira), 
which  stands  on  a  sandy  island  at  the  Zambese  and  Chobe  confluence,  above  the 
Victoria  Falls.  In  a  neighbouring  quagmire  a  copious  thermal  spring  wells  up, 
although  covered  by  the  periodical  flood  waters  for  three  months  in  the  year. 
Panda  ma  Tenkn,  a  market  lying  in  a  thinly  peopled  district  two  days'  journey 
south  of  the  falls,  serves  as  a  sort  of  wayside  station  on  the  route  from  the  Lim- 
popo to  the  /ambese,  and  is  usually  visited  by  the  English  traders  from  the  south, 
by  the  Mambari,  a  half-caste  Portuguese  people,  and  by  the  European  mission- 
aries. Here  the  Jesuits  had  founded  a  mission,  which  they  have  had  recently  to 
abandon.  .    7      i' 


Mateueleland  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Zambese. 

The  territories  of  three  empires  converge  at  the  gorge  into  which  the  Zambese 
plunges  over  the  Victoria  Falls.  To  the  north  and  north-west  stretches  the  terri- 
tory of  Barotselaud;  southwards  lies  the  Bamangwato  domain,  comprising  the 
plains  which  are  continued  westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Makarikari  swampy 
saline  wastes ;  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Matebele  (Ama-Ndebeli)  nation  occupies 
in  the  south-east  the  basins  of  the  Gwai,  Sanyati,  Panyame,  and  Mozoe  Rivers,  the 
crystalline  Matoppo  Mountains  whence  these  streams  flow  to  the  Zambese,  and  the 
whole  of  the  opposite  area  of  drainage  southwards  to  the  Lim;jopo.  The  Matebeles 
themselves,  that  is,  the  "  Vanishing  "  or  "  Hidden  "  People,  so  named  because 
concealed  in  battle  behind  their  enormous  oval  bucklers,  roam  as  masters  over  the 
whole  land  as  far  west  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Ngami,  whence  they  procure  their 
supplies  of  salt. 

Despite  their  present  collective  national  name,  the  Matebeles  were  till  recently 
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not  so  miioh  a  nation  as  a  military  host.  At  first  a  mere  dotachmcnt  of  Zulua, 
themselves  u  heterogeneous  horde  brought  together  from  every  tribt\  the  Matobelo 
band  recruited  itself  under  the  terrible  Musselekatsi  from  the  young  men  of  all 
the  enslaved  or  exterminated  races  attacked  during  their  nuiruuding  ex|u>dition8. 
In  1H()I,  when  the  missionary  Mackenzie  visited  the  Matebele  king,  nearly  all  the 
veterans  whom  he  saw  in  the  army  were  Al)a-Z.mzi,  that  is,  Katirs  originally  from 
Natal  and  Zululund.  The  warriors  in  the  prime  of  life  were  members  of  the 
various  Ituchuana  tribes  reduced  by  Musselekatsi  during  his  ten  years'  rcsidonee 
in  the  region  which  is  now  known  as  the  Transvaal.  Lastly,  the  younger  soldiers 
were  Makalakus  and  Ma8hoi>as,  originally  from  the  Liuipopo  and  Zambese  water- 
parting  which  now  constitutes  the  Matebele  kingdom. 

All  these  warriors  had  begun  their  career  as  captives.  At  first  their  only  duties 
were  to  tend  the  royal  herds ;  then  they  followed  the  troops  to  the  wars  some- 
what in  the  capacity  of  sutlers  or  conveyers  of  arms  and  provisions,  on  some 
expedition  calculated  to  test  their  courage  and  endurance.  But  once  accustomed 
in  this  way  to  the  sight  of  blood  they  became  warriors  in  their  turn,  slaying  men 
and  women,  as  their  own  kindred  had  been  slain.  Until  their  H8«egais  had  "  drunk 
bloo<l "  they  were  held  as  aliens  and  slaves,  and  the  meat  thrown  to  them  was  first 
rubbed  in  sand ;  they  were  not  reckoned  as  men  till  their  first  victims  had  fallen. 
Like  Chaka's  Zulus,  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  or  to  bring  up  a  family,  for  the 
ranks  of  the  all-conquering  host  had  to  be  recruited  exclusively  from  prisoners  of 
war.  A  violent  death  alone  was  held  in  honour ;  the  sick  and  ailing  were  put 
away  and  lilaced  in  charge  of  a  medicine  man,  by  whom  they  were  either  restored 
to  the  camp  after  recovery,  or  else  when  dead  thrown  into  the  bush  ;  those  enfeebled 
by  age  were  stoned. 

Thus  trained  to  pursue  their  human  quarry,  the  Matcbeles  had  become 
extremely  skilful  at  their  trade  of  butchers.  According  to  the  king's  "  great  law," 
they  could  never  retreat  before  any  odds,  and  cases  occurred  of  whole  regiments 
allowing  themselves  to  be  massacred  rather  than  yield  even  to  overwhelming 
numbers.  At  the  bidding  of  their  master,  warriors  armed  only  with  the  assegai 
fearlessly  attacked  a  lion  or  a  buffalo,  and  often  captured  it  alive.  Proud  of  their 
wounds,  proud  of  their  m  irtial  deeds,  the  Mutebeles  were  abject  slaves  in  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  hailed  with  p^outs  of  "  Great  King  !  Ruler 
of  Men !  "  Yet,  by  a  strange  contrast,  this  very  i^hief,  whose  most  glorious  title 
was  that  of  "  Cannibal,"  was  personally  of  an  extremely  sensitive  nature.  He 
disliked  the  sight  of  suffering,  and  in  his  presence  the  herdsmen  had  to  lay  aside 
the  lash,  guiding  their  droves  with  large  branches  or  encouraging  them  with 
kindness. 

Such  a  system  could  be  kept  together  only  by  constantly  renewed  campaigns. 
The  army  itself  could  procure  supplies  only  by  pillage,  recruits  only  from  the 
captured  in  battle,  although  their  country  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 
"War  being  their  exclusive  purf,uit,  the  Matebeles  did  not  even  await  t\v.ir  ruler's 
orders  to  fly  to  arms  ;  they  often  set  out  spontaneously  to  plunder  the  surrounding 
lands,  killing  the  men,  carrying  off  the  women,  children,  and  catc  3.  All  traditions 
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huvin;^  bi'en  broken  by  oxpatriution  and  the  military  liff,  the  Mutobclen  no  lonfifer 
remonibered  either  the  wwigH,  the  iiayingH,  or  the  lM.>liefH  of  the  various  races  whence 
they  sprung.  Having  no  religious  rites  of  their  own,  they  left  the  sucriHces, 
charms,  and  incantations  to  the  professional  wizards  of  the  various  districts  over 
which  they  roamed. 

Nevertheless  a  certain  sentiment  of  nationality  has  at  last  been  develoiHjd 
amongst  these  heterogeneous  communities,  while  the  state  of  chronic  war  bus  ut 
the  same  time  had  to  give  place  to  a  social  system  more  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  tribes.  Kven  l)efore  the  close  of  Musiselekatsi's 
reigu  the  laws  forbidding  the  fighting  men  to  marry  hud  already  fallen  into 
abeyance.  Family  groups  have  now  been  formed,  and  the  warriors  have  become 
field  labourers.  But  they  still  retain  their  peculiar  headdress,  now  become  the 
emblem  of  their  manhood.  Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  and  traders 
commercial  routes  have  been  opened  across  Matebeloland,  while  the  neighbourhood 
of  disciplined  British  and  Dutch  troops  inspires  counsels  of  prudence  in  the  heir  of 
the  great  conqueror.  He  may  even  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  coveted  auriferous 
deposits  abounding  in  his  territory  may  be  the  means  of  at  lust  reducing  him  to  a 
state  of  vassalage.  When  envoys  from  the  Transvaal  Republic  cume  to  ask  Musse^ 
lekatsi's  authorisation  for  European  miners  to  survey  the  land  they  were  met  with 
a  flat  refusal.  "  Take  these  stones,"  he  said,  "  and  load  your  waggons  with  them. 
But  I  will  have  no  Dutch  women,  oattle,  sheep,  or  goats  brought  here,  nor  any 
bouses  built  in  my  country  !  "  , , 


The  Ba-Nyai,  Makalaka,  and  Mashona  Nations. 

A  certain  number  of  tribes  tributary  to  the  Matebeles  are  still  so  far  removed 
from  the  royal  residence,  or  else  so  well  protected  by  their  natural  defences,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  preserve  some  measure  of  political  independence.  Such 
are  the  Bu-Nyai  people,  who  occupy  the  southern  slope  of  the  Zambese  valley  abbve 
the  Kafukwe  confluence,  and  who  usually  select  rocky  strongholds  as  the  sites  of 
their  settled  abodes.  The  BaNyai  are  generally  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall,  strong, 
and  somewhat  proud  of  their  relatively  light  complexion.  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished from  most  of  the  neighbouring  populations  by  their  love  of  cleanliness, 
and,  like  so  many  others,  pay  great  attention  to  their  henddr^es,  dividing  the 
hair  into  little  tresses,  which  they  twine  round  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  dyed  red. 
The  hair  thus  disposed  in  stiff  little  tufts  gives  them  an  aspect  somewhat  recalling 
that  of  the  Egyptians  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  When  travelling  they 
gather  all  the  locks  in  a  single  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Unlike  their  more  servile  neighbours,  the  Ba-Nyai  choose  their  chief  by 
general  suffrage.  The  elected  king  is  no  doubt  as  a  rule  the  son  of  the  last  king's 
sister ;  but  the  electors,  dissatisfied  with  this  candidate,  have  not  unfrequently 
sought  a  ruler  amongst  some  other  communities.  When  the  popular  choice  is 
announced  the  new  chij-f  at  first  declines  the  honour,  as  if  the  burden  were  too 
great  to  be  borne.    But  this  is  merely  a  formality  or  a  legal  fiction  ;  the  authority 
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remuins  in  his  InmdH,  and  with  it  the  wives,  children,  and  ofToctH  of  hi«  riri'docossor. 
In  no  otluT  Afiiciin  tribn  do  the  women  enjoy  «o  nnw.\i  iuHuence  oh  umongnt  the 
Ha-Nyiii.  In  ull  domestic  tiffiiirn  the  decision  restH  with  them.  When  a  young 
man  weks  a  girl  in  marriage  lie  uddresHes  liimself  to  the  mother,  and  if  acci'jited 
by  her,  quits  his  own  roof  and  comes  to  reside  with  his  mother-in-law,  whose  fiiilh- 
ful  servant  he  becomes,  and  towards  whom  he  is  expecte<l  always  to  pny  the 
greatest  deference.  In  her  presence  ho  dare  not  be  seated,  but  falling  on  his 
knei's  squats  on  his  heels,  to  show  his  fe»  i.  being  regarded  as  a  great  offence.  The 
children  are  the  mother's  property,  and  the  husband,  whenever  tired  of  his 
domestic  life,  may  return  to  his  own  home.  Hut  in  that  case  he  has  to  renounce 
all  paternal  claims  and  privileges,  unless  they  have  been  purchased  by  the  gift  of 
a  certain  number  of  cows  and  goats. 

The  Makalakus  and  Mashonas,  former  masters  of  the  land  now  ruled  by  the 
Matebeles,  have  been  for  the  most  part  exterminated,  while  the  few  warriors  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  The  Makalakas  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  Dis- 
persed by  the  Matebele  irruption,  some  towards  the  Zambese,  some  to  the  Limpopo 
or  the  Kalahari  Desert,  they  have  forgotten  their  very  language,  and  now  speak 
only  a  debased  Zulu  dialect.  Although  formerly  excellent  husbandmen  and  skilled 
blacksmiths,  they  have  in  many  phices  lapsed  to  the  primitive  condition  of  hunters, 
living  on  the  .spoils  of  the  chase,  or  even  on  pillage.  They  have  thus,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  reverted  to  such  a  state  of  savagery  that  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  build  themselves  huts.  Nevertheless  the  Makalakas  still  continue,  as  of  old,  to 
be  honourably  distinguished  above  all  their  neighbours  for  their  domestic  virtues 
and  considerativ'^n  for  their  women.  The  wife  is  highly  respected,  and  oaths  are 
taken  in  the  name  o*  the  mother.  Soon  after  birth,  however,  the  women  are  sub- 
jected to  an  extremely  cruel  process  of  tattooing.  On  the  breast  and  lower  parts 
alone  the  operators  make  over  four  thousand  iticisions  disposed  in  thirty  parallel 
lines,  and  if  the  skin  is  not  then  sufficiently  ridged  and  blistered  the  scarification 
has  to  be  repeated. 

The  Makalakas  bury  their  dead  in  caves,  but  never  allow  strangers  to  be 
interred  in  their  territory.  Hence  the  followers  of  the  two  explorers  Gates  and 
Grandy,  who  had  died  i;i  the  country,  were  obliged  to  carry  their  bodies  beyond 
the  frontier. 

The  Mashonus,  who  constitute  the  substratum  of  the  population  on  the  Zambese 
or  northern  slope  of  the  uplands,  have  been  better  able  to  resist  oppression,  because 
their  industry  renders  them  indispensable  to  their  new  masters.  Although,  like 
the  Makalakas,  much  degenerated,  and  by  the  Matebeles  regarded  and  spoken  of 
as  Manholes — that  is,  "slaves,"  they  alone  practise  the  industrial  arts,  till  the  rice- 
fields,  make  the  household  implements,  weave  the  cotton  fabrics,  cut  and  embroider 
the  leather  shields,  and  forge  and  sharpen  the  assegais  and  other  weapons.  Small- 
pox has  made  fearful  ravages  amongst  them,  and  this  disease  is  so  dreaded  that  its 
victims  are  often  thrown  alive  into  the  bush. 

Some  of  the  Mashona  communities,  protected  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
land,  have  been  able  to  set  up  independent  republics.     But  they  live  in  constant 
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terror  of  the  Matebeles,  and  take  refuge,  with  their  activi^  little  cattle,  on  isolated 
crags,  the  only  approach  to  which  is  blocked  by  strong  palisades.  Their  huts, 
raised  considerably  above  the  ground,  can  be  entered  only  by  means  of  notched 
poles.  They  have  good  reason  to  fear  the  attacks  of  the  Mutebele  warriors,  who 
"  approach  as  stealthily  and  as  invisibly  as  snakes,  crawling  us  closely  on  the 
ground,  and  concealed  by  the  undergrowth,  watch  the  movements  of  their  intended 
victims,  the  timid  Mashonas.  Then,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  otscurs,  up 
they  rise  like  a  wild  black  cloid  of  destruction.  Hissing  and  shrieking  their 
fiercest  battle-cry  they  bound  and  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  dealing  with  fearful 
precision  the  death-giving  blow  of  the  assegai,  and  ever  and  anon  shouting  with 

Fig.  77. — Chief  Tbibeu  of  the  Zakbese  Basin. 
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thrilling  ecstasy  their  terrible  cry  of  triumph  as  they  tear  out  the  yet  beating 
hearts  of  their  victims."  *  ,.    ;        < 

Amongst  the  wandering  outcasts  whom  the  traveller  meets  in  Matebeleland, 
some  are  commonly  known  as  Bushmen  and  Hottintots,  whatevi  r  be  their  real 
origin.  The  Ama-Zizi,  conjurers  and  medicine  men,  appear  to  be  really  of  Hotten- 
tot stock.  Some  of  the  natives,  known  t«  the  Portuguese  bj'  the  name  of  Tnndoros, 
have  acquired  great  influence  over  the  other  blacks  by  their  magic  arts.  They  fre- 
quently withdraw  to  the  woods  in  order  to  assume  their  true  form  of  wild  b  aats,  but 
never  condescend  to  show  theniselvts  abroad  txctpt  in  the  cppranince  of  men. 


Topography  of  Matebelkland.  ;    '•  •   * 

The  centre  of  the  Matebele  empire,  whose  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  200,000  to  1,200,000,  is  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  mainstream,  near 

■  •  W.  M,  KeiT,  7%«iw/n<*nor,  i.  p.  104.  rAi'*ti4 
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the  sources  of  the  IJm-Kosi,  which,  under  another  name,  discharges  into  the 
Zambese  over  60  miles  above  the  Victoria  Fulls.  QubuluKii/o,  the  royal  residence, 
formerly  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granitic  water-parting  between  the 
Zambese  and  the  Limpopo.  But  like  most  of  the  native  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Austral  Africa,  its  site  has  been  changed,  and  Bulnwai/o,  which  is  the  more  correct 
form  of  the  word,  now  lies  somewhat  farther  to  the  north.  The  royal  residence,  a 
house  of  European  construction,  crowns  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  is 
encircled  by  a  number  of  hive-shaped  huts,  all  comprised  within  a  stout  palisade. 
The  dwellings  of  the  traders  are  scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain.  Besides 
these  traders,  who  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  several  others 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  king's  suite,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
offi  »als  and  warriors.  Hence  they  generally  accompany  the  court  on  its  frequent 
journeys  to  Inyati  and  the  other  towns  which  follow  towards  the  north-east  and 
the  south-west  in  the  hilly  Matoppo  district. 

Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  have  also  penetrated  into  the 
Matebele  territory,  and  to  these  have  now  been  added  the  miners,  who  had  hitherto 
long  been  refused  admittance  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  number 
of  temporary  emigrants  proceed  every  year  in  search  of  employment  to  the  British 
and  Boer  states  beyond  the  Limpopo.  The  Tati  mines,  the  first  that  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Limpopo  basin,  are  now  worked  by  a  company  with  its  head 
management  at  Cape  Town.  Here  have  been  found  the  traces  of  ancient  mining 
operations  carried  on  by  some  now  forgotten  people. 

Numerous  villages  belonging  to  the  Makorikori  tribe  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Matebele  and  Miishona  territories  in  a  rugged  mountainous  region,  whence  impe- 
tuous torrents  flow  towards  the  Zambese.  The  Makorikori,  no  less  industrious 
than  the  Mashonas,  are  specially  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  treatment  of  leather, 
which  they  draw  out  in  narrow  strips  and  then  twist  and  plait  into  all  kinds  of 
ornaments.  The  women  pierce  the  upper  lip  for  the  insertion  of  a  ring  made  of 
tin  wire,  which  is  sometimes  embellished  with  pearls.  /,    ..        ;^'„.';  .'■' 

Farther  north,  in  the  valley  of  the  main  stream,  dwell  the  Mtande  people,  whose 
women  also  pierce  the  upper  lip,  into  which  they  introduce  (he  jaja,  an  ivory  or 
wooden  ring.  This  district  lies  within  the  zone  of  the  tsetse-fly,  which  the  women 
collect  and  dry,  reducing  it  to  a  powder  with  the  bark  of  a  certain  root,  and  mixing 
the  preparation  with  the  food  supplied  to  their  domestic  animals,  goats,  sheep,  and 
dogs.  On  the  opposite,  or  left  side  of  the  Zambese,  certain  ruins  still  mark  the 
limits  of  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
These  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Zumho,  which,  however,  was  far  less 
a  town  than  a  rural  market-place.  During  the  season  thousands  of  native  dealers 
assembled  here  to  purchase  European  wares  from  seven  or  eight  so-called 
"  Canarians,"  that  is  merchants  from  Goa,  in  the  Kanara  country  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.  During  the  period  from  1836  to  1863  Zumbo  remained  completely 
abandoned  by  the  Portuguese;  but  since  1881  it  has  again  been  occupied,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  a  Capitao  Mor,  or  head  governor.  Hence  it  is  again  resorted 
to  by  traders  of  various  races,  who  find  customers  among  the  members  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  Basenga  (Ba-Senga)  tribe.  This  market-place  has  been  well  chosen  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lua-Ugwe  and  Zambese,  below  that  of  the  Eafukwe,  in  a 
fertile  and  well-timbered  country,  encircled  by  picturesque  hills.  Zumbo  can 
scarcely  fail  to  recover  its  former  importance  whenever  the  Portuguese  carry  out 
the  project  of  establishing  new  factories  along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Zambese, 
and  working  the  coal,  iron,  and  gold  mines  of  the  surrounding  district.  /  .  ■ 

Tete  {Tette),  covering  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambese,  is 
at  present  the  most  inland  town  occupied  by  the  whites,  or  Mazungon,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  natives.  The  European  houses  are  all  grouped  within  the  ramparts 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  while  the  huts  of  the  blacks,  made  of  mud  and  foliage, 
are  scattered  over  the  outskirts  round  about  the  walls.  This  Portuguese  town  was 
formerly  a  prosperous  place,  doing  a  large  trade  in  gold,  ivory,  cereals,  and  indigo. 
But  it  was  ruined  by  the  slave-hunting  expeditions,  which  left  no  hands  to  till  the 
land  and  gather  the  crops.  At  present  it  is  little  more  than  a  group  of  wretched 
hovels,  where  "  solitude  reigns  supreme.  On  every  side  you  see  the  wasting  work 
of  Time's  relentless  hand.  You  see  it  in  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  houses  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  prosperous  merchants.  Indigo  and  other  weeds  now  rise  rank 
amid  the  falling  walls,  and  upon  spots  where  houses  once  stood.  You  see  it  in  the 
church  which  has  now  crumbled  to  the  ground.  Departed  glory  is  knelled  to  you 
by  the  bells  which  toll  from  the  slight  structure  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  their 
small  flock  now  perform  the  rites  of  their  creed."  * 

The  little  importance  still  enjoyed  by  Tete  is  derived  from  its  position  as  a 
garrison  town  and  fortified  outpost  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  hostile  native 
population.  It  has  occasionally  been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  coast 
by  the  incursions  of  the  predatory  Landins,  or  Zulu  marauders.  But  the  sur- 
rounding district  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from  the  tsetse, 
or  pepae,  as  this  scourge  is  called  in  Zambeseland ;  but  stock-breeders  have  hitherto 
turned  this  great  advantage  to  little  account.  The  riverain  tracts  on  the  opposite 
side  are  extremely  fertile,  and  here  most  of  the  rich  traders  had  their  residences. 

The  Tete  district,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Zambese,  promises  one  day  to 
become  one  of  the  most  important  mining  regions  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  Here 
are  extensive  coalfields,  as  well  as  auriferous  deposits  and  rich  iron  ores,  long 
utilised  by  the  Basenga  and  Makulaka  blacksmiths.  The  Serra  Maxinga  (Mashinga 
Range),  which  rises  northwards  above  the  surrounding  solitudes,  was  formerly 
worked  by  Portuguese  miners.  Here  the  rock  containing  the  precious  metal  is 
said  to  be  so  soft  that  the  women  are  able  to  crush  it  between  two  blocks  of  wood, 
and  then  wash  it  for  gold.  Auriferous  deposits  also  occur  to  the  south  of  Tete,  in 
the  Makorikori  territory,  and  especiuUy  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mozoe  and  its 
affluents.  Puiva  de  Andrada  describes  as  a  sort  of  future  Eldorado  the  Shangamira 
district,  which  Mauch  had  previously  designated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Emperor 
William  Mines."  A  few  ruins  of  old  monuments  are  scattered  over  these  gold- 
fields,  where,  according  to  Euss,  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  nuggets 
in  the  confident  hope  of  gathering  a  rich  golden  harvest. 

•  Kerr,  op.  <nt.  ii.  p.  42 
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Further  auriferous  deposits  wore  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  during 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Mashona  country,  from  which  he  returned  in 
January,  1888.  A  considerable  tract  of  alluvial  gold-fields  was  discovered,  besides 
a  very  remarkable  excavution  in  solid  rock,  which  Mr.  Selous  believes  to  be  a 
mine  of  very  ancient  diite.  On  this  subject  he  writes  :  "  At  Sinoia,  near  the  river 
Angwa  (a  tributary  of  the  Manyame),  there  is  an  immense  circular  hole  about  a 
liuuJi'ed  ftset  or  uioie  in  depth  and  sixty  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  pool  of  water  which  extends  some  hundred  and  eighty  feet  into  a  vast 
cavern  in  the  rock.  The  water  is  of  the  most  wonderful  colour — a  deep  cobalt 
blue — and  very  clear,  as  pebbles  are  visible  at  a  great  depth  on  the  bottom.  There 
is  a  slanting  shaft  or  tunnel  running  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  from  a 
point  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  top  of  the  hole,  which  strikes  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
all  these  excavations  are  the  result  of  old  gold-workings,  and  that  a  vein  of  quartz 
has  been  worked  out  down  the  tunnel,  and  that  eventually  a  spring  was  tapped, 
the  water  of  which,  welling  up  from  below,  has  formed  the  subterranean  lake.  If 
the  whole  thing  is  the  work  of  man,  a  truly  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  must 
have  been  expended  in  this  place.  The  natives  have  built  a  stockuded  town  round 
the  old  gold  mine,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  go  down  the  tunnel  to  draw  water.  We 
bathed  in  it  and  swam  up  the  cavern  to  the  other  end  of  the  pool ;  the  water  was 
ju't  warm.  The  rock  on  each  side  is  covered  with  innumerable  scorings,  which 
Iw  .'  they  had  been  done  with  some  kind  of  iron  instrument."  *     \  -"'        ..•  ;> 

.'.  .,/«o,  or  Sao-Margal,  the  "moribund,"  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ZHmbese,  at  the.  foot  of  a  high  blufi,  and  over  against  the  navigable  Ziu-Ziu  branch 
communicating  with  the  Shire,  is  even  a  more  decayed  place  than  Tete.  It  has 
often  had  to  pay  tribute  to  its  Umgoni  (Angoni  Zulu)  neighbours,  and  even  to 
barricade  itself  at  night  against  the  lions.  The  climate  also  is  unhealthy,  the 
atmosphere  being  charged  with  malarious  vapours  rising  from  the  stagnant  waters 
left  by  the  river,  which  is  here  gradually  shifting  its  bed  in  the  direction  of  the 
north.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  remove  the  town  to  the  left  or  north  side 
of  the  Zambese,  which  is  swept  by  the  current,  without  leaving  any  lagoons  or 
sluggish  backwaters. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Nyassa  and  Shike  Basins. 

South  of  the  Zambese  the  military  empires  of  Gazaland  and  Matebeleland  were 
founded  by  warlike  Zulu  conquerors,  advancing  from  the  south.  North  of  the 
river  vast  territories  have  also  been  occupied  by  invaders  of  the  same  martial 
race.  But  bt'ing  here  divided  into  independent  bands,  without  any  national 
cohesion,  they  have  been  unable  to  found  any  powerful  states.  These  Kafirs, 
variously  known  asMavitis  (Ma-Viti)  and  Mazitus  (Ma-Zitu),  are  the  Munhaes  of 
Oamitto,  and  are  also  called  Mangoncs  (Ma-Ngone),  a  name  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Umgoni  invaders  and  conquerors  of  the  region  comprised  between  the 

*  ProcMdingt  of  the  Royal  Otographieal  Soeiely,  Maroh,  1888,  p.  164 
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Zambese  and  the  Limpopo.  In  appearance  also  they  closely  resemble  the  southern 
Zulus,  and  probably  at  no  very  remote  date  dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood.  They 
speak  the  same  language,  which  even  has  a  "click  "  sound,  resembling  that  of  the 
southern  Zulu-Katir  idiom.  Their  warriors  arrange  their  hair  by  means  of  gum 
and  an  argillaceous  ochre  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  curiuus  circular  nimbus  by 
which  the  Zulu  fighting  men  are  also  distinguished. 

Tho  well  disciplined  Maviti  uurdeH  alwayu  ruoh  upon  the  enemy  "without  wait- 
ing to  reply  to  volleys  of  musketry  or  arrows,  and  fight  at  close  quarters  with 
sword  and  assegai.  But  although  they  have  crossed  the  Zambe&e  they  have  not 
penetrated  so  far  north  as  other  branches  of  the  conquering  race,  for  the  formidable 
Yua-Tutas  of  the  Unyamozi  country,  on  the  east  slope  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  also 
came  from  the  region  of  Natal  or  Zululand,  and  most  African  historians  agree  in 
regarding  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  the  terrible  Jaga  hordes,  who  overran  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ,..;  , 

The  Maviti  of  the  Nyitssa  region  carried  out  their  work  of  destruction  with 
terrible  thoroughness.  Passing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Zambesu  towards  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  they  overran  the  Rovuma  and  Rufiji  territories  in 
rapid  succession,  burning  tbe  villages,  slaughtering  all  adult  men,  enrolling  the 
young  warriors  in  their  own  ranks,  and  selling  the  women  to  the  slave-dealers. 
When  driven  farther  inland  the  devastating  Maviti  hordes  at  last  settled  down  in 
the  hilly  regions  west  of  Nyussa,  which  extend  towards  the  sources  of  the  Lua- 
Ngwa,  while  those  left  behind  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  gradually  merged  in  the 
surrounding  indigenous  populations. 

Although  much  reduced  iu  strength,  the  fighting  bands,  which  still  held 
together,  continued  till  recently  to  spreud  havoc  amongst  the  Wa-Chungu  and 
Marimba  (Manganya)  peoples  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Nyassa.  The  villages 
exposed  to  their  attacks  are  now  protected  by  double  and  treble  enclosures  of  stout 
palisades,  while  others  have  been  built  on  piles  in  the  lake,  or  else  on  strongly 
fortified  narrow  headlands.  The  English  have  also  mude  a  sprcial  treaty  with  the 
Maviti,  binding  them  to  respect  the  European  stations.  Some  Mohammedan 
practices  have  already  been  adopt rd  by  these  pagan  Kafirs.  Funerals  are  con- 
>:\ucted  according  to  the  Moslem  rite,  and  the  grave  is  always  turned  towaids  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca.  The  todies  of  slaves  and  rriminals,  however,  are  still  thrown 
into  the  bush,  where  they  are  suppotcd  to  be  devoured  by  the  wizards  in  the 
form  of  hyaenas. 


iT- 


/,  The  Eastern  Makololos. 

V  ^'-    ^.^ 

In  this  region  there  is  a  great  complexity  of  tribes,  often  differing  greatly  in 
their  usages  and  language.  Ko  less  tLan  .^even  diflerent  forms  of  speech  are 
current  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

The  Makololos  of  the  Shire,  between  Nyassa  and  Zambese,  present  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  distinct  tribal  groups  are  often  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent.     Were  their  history  not  well  known,  these  Makololos  would  certainly 
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be  regarded  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Makololos  of  the  Chobe  Valley,  who,  after 
entering  that  district  as  conquerors,  were  almost  entirely  extirpated  or  driven 
west  by  the  Uarotses.  But,  although  not  belonging  to  this  group,  the  Mukololos 
of  the  Shire  have  at  least  preserved  the  same  name.  In  1859  Sekeletu,  chief  of  the 
western  (Chobe)  Makololos,  placed  under  the  guidance  of  Livin^jstone  some  twenty 
youths,  with  orders  to  make  their  way  to  the  coast,  and  fetch  thence  a  powerful 
medicine  against  leprosy,  from  whi<'h  the  king  was  «uiiering.  Of  this  little  bund 
two  members  alone  were  of  Makololo  stock,  all  the  others  belonging  to  various 
conquered  tribes,  such  as  the  Barotse,  Butoka,  Baselea,  like  most  of  the  warriors 
enrolled  under  the  Makololo  invaders.  Findmg  it  inconvenient  to  return  to  their 
sovereign,  Livingstone's  party  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shire,  below  the 
falls,  choosing  one  of  their  number  as  chief.  Under  his  leadership  th(>y  became 
conquerors  in  their  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  retained  the  name  of  Makololo,  of 
which  they  were  naturally  proud,  while  fugitives  from  numerous  other  tribes 
hastened  to  place  themselves  under  their  protection.  Thanks  to  the  moral 
influence  of  Livingstone,  they  abandoned  the  piacticc  of  slave- hunting,  prevalent 
amongst  so  many  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  the  security  enjoyed  under  their 
government  in  a  few  years  attracted  to  the  district  considerable  numbers  of 
runaways  and  others  from  all  quarters. 

Thus  was  constituted,  in  less  than  a  single  generation,  the  powerful  tribe  of 
the  eastern  or  Shire  Makololos.  At  the  time  of  Young's  visit  in  1876  all  the 
riverain  valleys  lying  between  the  last  cataract  and  the  Ruo  confluence  were 
subject  to  their  rule.  In  all  these  communities  the  national  salutation  was  the 
English  "good  morning,"  perpetuated  since  the  time  of  the  famous  missionary  and 
explorer,  under  whose  guidance  the  founders  of  the  new  state  had  originally  left 
their  homes  in  the  west.  Young  pays  a  tribute  of  arlmiration  to  these  industrious 
Makololos  for  their  strict  honesty  and  love  of  work.  When  he  had  to  transport 
above  the  cataracts,  piece  by  piece,  the  steamer  Ilaln,  the  first  ever  launched  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  he  had  to  employ  a  whole  army  of  some  eight  hundred  porters,  who 
plied  their  work  free  as  air,  far  from  all  supervision,  along  a  rough  road,  where 
anything  might  have  caused  a  mishap.  Yet  at  the  end  of  this  long  portage  of 
60  miles  every  piece,  to  the  last  rivet,  had  been  faithfully  conveyed  to  the  upper 
reaches  without  a  single  accident.  The  men  were  perfectly  satisfied ;  all  had 
worked  with  a  will,  not  one  attempting  to  shirk  his  share  of  the  labour,  for  which 
the  only  reward  was  a  few  yards  of  calico. 

The  bulk  of  the  Makololo  nation  consists  oi  members  of  the  Maganya  (Ma- 
Ganya,  Ma-Nyanja)  tribe  These  natives,  whose  name  means  "  Lake  people,"  are 
still  found  dwelling  in  distinct  communities  among  the  uplands  filling  the  tri- 
angular space  comprised  between  the  Zam'-ese  and  the  Shire.  Generally  confused 
with  the  people  at  one  time  famous  under  the  name  of  Maravi,  I  he  Mnganyas  are 
noted  less  for  their  prowess  than  for  their  int;elligence.  They  display  great  skill 
at  wickerwork,  forging,  and  weaving,  and  also  till  the  land  v  iih  extreme  care. 
Men,  women,  and  the  young  folks  all  work  together  in  the  fields,  while  the 
children  disport  themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  Maganyas 
115- 
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clear  the  land  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  backwoodsmen  in  America.  Felling  the 
trees  with  the  axe,  they  make  a  great  bonfire  of  the  heaped-up  branches,  and  when 
the  ashes  have  boon  blown  about  by  the  wind  they  sow  the  corn  between  the  still 
standing  charred  stumps.  When  tracts  covered  with  tall  grasses  have  to  be 
reclaimed  they  r(>move  the  top  soil,  burning  it  together  with  the  herbage  in  order 
to  enrich  the  ground.  Mapira,  or  sorgho,  is  their  chief  crop,  but  they  are  also 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  other  alimentary  plants  of  Central  Africa,  as  well 

Fig.  78. — North  End  of  Lake  NxAaai.. 
Scale  1  :  1,900,000. 
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as  with  tobacco,  hemp,  and  two  species  oi  cotton,  the  li<\ja  and  manga,  that  is  to 
say,  the  native  and  foreign. 

Except  in  time  of  mourning,  all  the  Maganya  women  wear  the  pelcle,  as  they 
call  they«/ff,  that  is  to  say,  the  disc  or  ring  inserted  as  an  ornament  in  the  upper  lip. 
The  material  is  either  of  wood  for  the  poor  or  of  tin  and  ivory  for  the  upper 
classes,  while  in  size  this  frightful  incumbrance  ranges  from  two  or  three  to  as 
many  as  five  inches  in  circumference.  The  action  of  laughter  causes  the  lip  to 
rise,  concealing  both  eyes,  but  revealing  the  nose  through  the  opening,  as  well  as 
the  whole  row  of  teeth  all  filed  to  a  point.  But  it  is  even  worse  in  the  case  of 
widows,  whom  fashion  compels  to  remove  the  lip-ring,  when  the  lip  falls,  and  the 
great  round  hole,  called  lupeMe,  shows  the  teeth  and  jaw  quite  plainly,  especially 
when  they  speak.     "  How  any  people  in  all  the  world,"  exclaims  Mrs.  Pringle, 
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"  can  admire  such  a  fashion  baffles  our  comprehension.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  this  custom  of  lacerating  the  lips  is  dying  out,  for  ones  rarely  sees  it  among 
the  young."*  The  Maganya  women  are  very  swift-footed,  generally  currying  oil' 
the  prizes  at  the  races. 


ToroGRAriiY  of  the  Nyassa  and  Siiirf.  Basxxs. 

In  the  basin  of  Luke  Nyassa  there  are  no  Portuguese  stations  The  northern- 
most outpost  met  on  the  Shire  is  S/n'roii/i,  below  the  Riio  confluence.  North  of 
this  place  the  only  European  settlements  are  those  founded  by  the  English,  or 
rather  Scotch,  missionaries,  followed  by  the  traders  of  the  same  nutiouality.  By 
them  both  the  river  and  the  luke  have  been  converted  into  a  regular  highway  of 
commerce,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Nyassa  this  highway  is  continued  by 
a  well-planned  route  running  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  C/niiiida  and  Lake 
Tanganyika.  A  missiouury  station  has  ulso  been  founded  at  Muiuimuaida,  60  miles 
from  Nyassa. 

KaroiKjd,  lying  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lake,  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  main  highway,  is  the  centre  of  the  densest  population  in  the  whole  of  the 
lacustrine  basin.  But  the  district  is  rendered  very  unhealthy  by  the  extensive 
swamps  and  plains  which  are  laid  under  water  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
villages  of  the  Rikuru  valley  enjoy  a  much  more  salubrious  climate,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  valley  lies  the  settlement  of  Mombira,  chosen  by  the  Scotch 
missionaries  as  a  health-resort.  Facing  it,  on  the  east  side  of  Nyassa,  follow 
numerous  villages  built  on  piles,  like  those  of  the  old  lucustrine  peoples  in  Europe. 
In  this  part  of  the  lake  the  best-sheltered  port  is  Bampa  {Mbampa),  which  is  well 
protected  from  the  southern  gales  by  a  peninsula  and  some  neighbouring  islets. 
About  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  Nyassa  lies  the  large  village  of  Bandatcc,  near 
which  place  the  missionaries  have  founded  their  chief  station.  But  it  has  no 
natural  haven,  although  a  port  might  easily  be  constructed  at  a  small  outlay. 
Bandawe  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  point  where  the  regular 
passage  is  made  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  The  native  craft,  starting 
from  this  place  are  able'  to  seek  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  two  islands  of  Shisi- 
molo  and  Dikomo.  The  coriesponding  station  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  is  the 
village  of  Cliitesi,  although  it  lies  on  a  beach  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  surf. 
Liasptca  is  also  one  of  the  landing-places  on  this  side. 

But  on  the  whole  periphery  of  the  lake  the  most  frequented  port  and  chief 
centre  of  trade,  and  till  recently  the  great  murket  for  slaves,  is  Kota-Kota,  which 
lies  on  the  west  coast,  over  1*20  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Nyiissa.  It 
stands  on  an  almost  landlocked  bay,  which,  thanks  to  their  light  draught,  is  acces- 
sible to  the  Arab  boats.  The  Zanzibar  traders  have  here  settled  in  such  numbers 
that  Ki-Swahili  has  become  the  dominant  language  in  KotaKota.  This  Moham- 
medan colony  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  some  thermal  springs  in  its  vicinity ; 

*  Towards  the  MouHtaina  of  the  Moon,  f   173. 
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but  the  BUTToundinff  district  is  barrpn,  and  for  a  npace  of  over  60  miles  going 
southwards  the  coastlandH  ure  entirely  uninhabited. 

Great  expectations  were  originally  formed  respecting  Liviugxtoiiin,  the  first 
station  founded  on  the  shores  of  Nyassa,  where  were  supposed  to  be  united  all  the 
elements  of  future  greatness — geographical  position,  wcll-Hheltered  harbour,  fertile 
soil.  ]iut  there  was  one  fatal  drawback,  u  relaxing  and  unhealthy  climate,  which 
compelled  the  missionaries  to  abandon  all  their  establishments  so  pleusuntly  situated 
on  the  peninsula  here  projecting  into  the  lake  and  separating  its  southern  extre- 
mity into  two  spacious  bays.  When  Liviugstoniu  was  visited  by  Kerr  in  1886 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  cheerless  sight  of  abandoned  houses  which  lined 


Fig.  79.— Uplands  between  the  Shibb  and  NvAasA. 
8oal«  1 :  uo.ooo. 
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the  streets.     The  missionaries,  as  the  natives  assured  him,  were  "  all  dead,  all  gone 
to  Bandawee."'* 

In  the  interior  of  the  Zambeso  bnsin  the  chief  focus  of  European  activity  is  at 
present  the  town  of  lihnfi/re,  which  is  situated  about  90  miles  to  the  south  of 
Nyassa  in  a  valley  of  the  Shire  uplands,  whose  geographical  position  has  been  fixed 
with  astronomic  accuracy  by  the  explorer  O'Neill,  and  connected  with  the  whole 
network  of  routes  between  the  Zumbese  and  Tanganyika.  Blantyre  was  so  named, 
in  1876  from  the  little  Lanarkshire  villugo  where  Livingstone  was  born.  Thanks 
to  its  elevation  of  nearly  3,400  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  a  relatively  healthy  place 
for  Europeans,  who  are  here  able  to  perform  manual  labour  without  risk.  The 
surrounding  district  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  tsetse  fly. 
The  community  of  missionaries,  its  original  foimders,  has  since  been  reinforced  by 
some  traders  and  by  a  few  planters,  who  cultivate  coffee  and  the  sugar-cane.    The 

0  Op.  eit.  ii.  p.  185. 
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native  chiefs  have  also  been  replaced  by  Europeans  in  the  administration  of  tribal 
affairs. 

Notwithstanding  its  distance  from  Nyassa,  Uluntyre,  or  rather  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Mandala,  has  become  the  central  station  of  the  "  Afri(!un  Lake  Soiiotv," 
a  commercial  association  which  was  founded  in  1878  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  missionaries,  while  at  the  same  time  trading  u.i  its  own  account.  This  sucietv 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  produce  of  all  kinds  us  far  as  the  Upper  Congo 
basin,  and  already  possesses  twelve  factories  between  (^uilemane  and  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. It  is  eatisfactory  to  know  that  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  ia  forbidden 
to  supply  the  natives  with  alcoholic  drinks.  Through  Blantyre  passes  the  missions 
route,  a  portage  70  miles  long,  which  skirts  the  east  side  of  the  Murchison  Falls, 
on  the  Shire,  between  the  Matopo  bend  and  that  of  Katongo,  where  tho  steamers 
stop.  Other  carriage-roads,  lined  with  plantations  of  eucalyptus,  coniu  Blantyre 
with  the  chief  villages  of  the  surrounding  district,  as  well  as  with  seme  of  the 
stations  grouped  round  about  the  central  mission. 

Although  situated  on  the  debatable  frontier  of  the  two  hostile  Anyassa  and 
Ajawa  (Yao)  tribes,  and  although  the  whole  region  was  formerly  often  laid  waste 
by  the  Maviti  marauders,  Blantyre  has  never  yet  been  attacked  by  any  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  circumstance  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  pro- 
tected territory  for  several  miles  round  about  is  to  a  great  extent  peopled  by  run- 
away slaves  escaping  from  the  Arab  traders.  Thus,  like  the  free  cities  of  mediaoval 
Europe,  Blantyre  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  hospitable  protection  it  has  given  to 
the  refugees  and  outlaws  from  every  quarter. 

One  of  the  most  salubrious  stations  in  the  district  is  the  villnge  of  Zomba, 
which  stands  400  feet  higher  than  Blantyre,  and  some  30  miles  further  north,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  one  direction  of  the  river 
Shire,  in  the  other  of  the  sparkling  waters  of  Lake  Shirwa.  Here  some  Scotch 
planters  have  founded  a  considerable  settlement,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  oleaginous  seeds.  The  hundred  thousand  coffee  shrubs  possessed 
by  this  establishment  have  all  sprung  from  a  single  plant  reared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanical  Garden.  Some  cinchonas  have  also  been  planted  on  the  surrounding 
slopes. 

East  of  Blantyre  rises  the  lofty  Mount  Chore,  the  abode  of  a  powerful  spirit 
venerated  far  and  wide.  On  all  occasions  of  public  danger  or  disaster  he  is  con  • 
suited  in  the  name  of  the  people  by  his  bride,  chosen  from  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  youug  women  of  the  district. 

Administration  of  the  Lower  Zamhese. 

In  the  region  of  the  Zambese  delta  the  populations  are  of  a  very  mixed  character. 
Here  also  the  primitive  usages  of  the  natives  have  been  considerably  modified  by 
continuous  contact  with  Europeans  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  Portuguese  hold  military  and  trading  stations,  round  which  is 
centred  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  riverain  population.     Till  recently  Lusita- 
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nian  influonooB  wcro  (loiibtloRS  on  tho  wnno.  Tiilatul  stiitions  lind  to  be  abandoned ; 
important  cHtubliMlmioiitH  werr  fulling  to  ruins;  thr  very  comnmnications  between 
the  whifi^H  of  the  jiiterior  and  tho  m-iiboiinl  were  frociuently  interrupted  by  the 
devastating  Uingiini  (Alaviti)  hordcH,  known  to  tho  PortugucM)  by  the  name  of 
Landins,  that  is,  Ania-Lundi,  or  "Couriers."  Nevertheless  the  fommorcial  rela- 
tione and  intercourse  betwei  ii  tho  foreign  and  native  races  had  never  at  any  time 
boon  entirely  suspended.  Nor  did  tho  Mamburi,  or  half-eaHto  Portuguese  adven- 
turers, ever  ceu.se  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  interior,  while  at  present  tho  mother 
country  has  agBiiu  revived  her  interest  in  hei  remote  colonies  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Ziimbese.  Her  attention  has  even  been  directed  towards  the  distant  region  of  ,  , 
waterpartings,  and  surveying  expeditions  have  been  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  trans-continental  route  which 
must  sooner  or  later  connect  Mossaraedes  on  the  Atlantic  with  Quclimane  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  the  Portuguese  have  no  longer  the  field  all  to  themselves. 
The  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  impelling  the  growing  populations  of 
Austral  Africa  still  northwards,  irresistibly  attracts  traders,  squatters,  miners,  and 
missionaries  towards  Zaml)C8eland,  and  the  most  inviting  points  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  mainstream  have  already  been  selected  as  centres  of  future  enter- 
prise. 

One  of  these  points  is  Sesheke,  capital  of  the  Barotse  empire,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zambese  with  the  Chobe  obove 
tho  Victoria  Falls.  Another  Zumbese  region  towards  which  have  already  been 
directed  the  efforts  of  Europeans,  represented  mainly  by  British  missionaries,  is 
the  Nyassa  basin,  destined  to  become  the  future  highway  leading  to  Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  the  Congo 

Even  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Zambese  the  Portuguese  Government  exercises 
little  or  no  direct  action.  The  territory  is  divided  into  great  domains,  the  so- 
called  prazos  da  corda,  or  crown  lands,  some  of  which  are  almost  liitle  kingdoms  in 
themselves,  covering  an  extent  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  administered  by  practi- 
cally independent  fai-mers-general.  By  them  are  levied  the  mnssoro,  or  imposts, 
generally  in  the  nature  of  a  hut  tax,  payable  in  kind,  at  the  valuation  of  about  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  native  cubi;*.  These  great  manorial  lords  also 
undertake  to  develop  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  natural  resources  of  their 
vast  domains.  When  this  system  was  originally  introduced  the  crown  lands  were 
conceded  for  three  generations,  and  the  order  of  succession  was  to  be  through 
the  female  line,  on  the  condition  that  the  women  married  Europeans.  It  was 
hoped  by  this  arrangement  to  attract  settlers  to  the  country;  but  the  very  opposite 
result  was  produced,  and  the  great  landowners,  becoming  powerful  satraps,  sold 
into  slavery  their  own  subjects,  whereby  the  whole  land  became  depleted. 
Officially  this  system  has  been  abolished  since  1854,  but  it  has  been  virtually 
maintained  under  a  slightly  modified  form,  and  immense  grants  continue  still  to  be 
made  to  a  few  potent  lords,  who  pay  little  more  than  a  nominal  revenue  to  the 
State. 
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ToPOURAI'HY    OK  THE    LoWER   ZaMBESE. 

Below  the  Shiro  confluence  the  Lower  Zumbeso  can  scarcely  bo  snid  to  be 
inhabited.  One  of  the  prin(i])al  villages  on  tho  right  bank  is  Shitpninju,  near 
the  spot  where  the  spreading 
brunches  of  a  mighty  baobab 
overshadow  the  h>nely  grave  of 
Livingstone's  wife,  one  of  the 
victims  of  that  fatal  "  Zamljcse 
Expedition  "  which  in  1802  cost 
tho  lives  of  so  many  intrepid 
followers  of  the  illustrious  mis- 
sionary. Tho  tomb  is  still  care- 
fully looked  after  by  the  natives, 
who  clear  away  the  rank  growth 
of  weeds  springing  up  with  the 
return  of  every  rainy  season.  Not 
far  from  the  same  place  repose  the 
remains  of  other  explorers,  who 
had  accompanied  Owen  on  bis 
survey  of  the  Lower  Zuinbese. 

Helow  Khupanga,  but  on  tho 
opposite  bank,  stand  the  stations 
of  Mopea  and  Mazaro,  half  embow- 
ered in  the  dense  foliage  of  over- 
hanging mango-trees.  These 
villages  enjoy  som*?  importance  as 
landing-places  for  the  riverain 
traffic,  and  as  guardians  of  the 
portage  between  the  Zambcse  and 
the  Kwa-Kwa,  or  river  of  Queli- 
raane.  Recently,  a  domain  of 
125,000  acres,  stretching  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Zam- 
bese  as  fur  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Shire,  was  granted  by  the 
I'ortugueso  Government  to  an 
"  Opium  Company,"  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  compete  successfully 
with  the  British  growers  of  the 

baneful  drug  in  India.  The  company  also  enjoyed  several  other  privileges,  besides 
the  right  of  levj'ing  the  mussoro  tax  on  the  natives.  Nevertheless  it  proved 
a  failure,  having  been  partly  ruined  by  a  revolt  of  the  black  populations  in  the 
year  1884. 
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LiKilto,  nil  old  Piirtujjiu'so  town  built  noiir  ono  of  tho  tnoutliH  of  the  rivor,  has 
been  <;ra(liiiilly  dostroyod  l>y  tho  oroHivc  uction  of  the  Htreum.  Since  its  (liNtip- 
poariinoo  tho  |)riii(-i|ml  fiu'torios  have  Ikmui  ontahlishcd  about  tho  liihanuMWMijfo 
mouth.  Althouffh  lyin)»  to  tho  north  of  tho  Zuinbi'so  delta,  on  on  o«tuary  which 
ooniMuinicatos  with  tho  maiuHtrcum  only  throuf^h  unoortain  or  ]H<n(idical  chunnolH, 
Qiieliftianc  in  practically  tho  only  seaport  of  tho  whole  buftin.  Its  position  an  such 
will  be  peruiaiuMitly  wocurod  whenever  the  ])ropoHed  route  from  the  estuary  to  Lake 
NyftHsa  is  oonstructod.  Although  founded  tliroe  hutidn  d  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  has 
always  remained  a  small  town,  not  only  in  oonseciuonoe  of  its  unhealthy  climate,  but 
also  because  of  the  vexatious  customs  regulations.  Ueforo  IHoM  the  port  had  not  l)oon 
open  to  foreign  trade,  and  its  chief  traffic  was  in  slaves  exjwrted  to  the  plantations 
of  Hrazil.  Its  white  j)opulation  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  I'ortuguese  ccmvicts 
banished  from  the  mother  country.  It  was  from  Quelimane  that  Lucerda  started 
on  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Quelimane,  or  <SV7o  MnHinho,  as  it  is  officially  called,  is  known  to  the  natives  by 
the  name  of  Chiiftmbo.  Its  port  is  of  difficult  access,  owing  to  a  bar  at  tho  mouth  of 
the  estuary  which  vessels  drawing  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  can  hardly  attempt  to  cross 
in  safety.  But  this  obstruction  once  passed,  the  inner  waters  offer  excellent  anchor- 
age all  tho  way  to  the  town,  which  lies  some  12  miles  to  tho  north  of  the  coast, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Kwa-Kwa,  familiarly  known  as  the  Quelimane  Tliver.  The 
Kafirs  constitute  tho  bulk  of  the  urban  population,  and  also  occupy  numerous 
villages  in  the  surrounding  district,  where  they  enjoy  tho  protection  secured  to 
them  by  tho  little  Portuguese  garrison.  Although  generally  unhealthy,  the 
climate  of  Quelimane  is  said  to  be  favourable  to  invalids  affected  by  chest  complaints. 
Unfortunately  the  residents  have  no  health  resort,  where  they  might  escape  from 
the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  neighbouring  marshes  and  rice-grounds. 

The  foreign  trade  of  (Quelimane,  which  is  chiefly  directed  towards  Bombay,  and 
which  increased  threefold  between  the  years  1876  and  1886,  is  partly  in  the 
hands  of  Banyans  and  Arabs.  But  tho  great  development  of  the  exchanges  during 
the  last  few  years  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  British  settlers  about  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Quelimane  has  supplanted  the  port  of  Mozambi<jue  for 
the  export  trade  in  ivory,  which  is  now  brought  down  by  the  steamers  plying  on 
the  Zambese,  whereas  it  was  formerly  conveyed  overland  to  a  largo  extent  by  the 
gangs  of  slaves  bound  for  the  coast.  As  a  rule,  about  twice  the  quantity  of  ivory  is 
forwarded  from  the  east  as  from  the  west  coast  of  the  continent.  Between  the  years 
1879  and  1883  about  640,000  pounds  were  shipped  on  the  western  and  1,270,000  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  jointly  representing  a  money  value  of  £800,000  and  the  spoils 
of  some  65,000  elephants. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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MOZAMBIQUE. 

From  tiik   Zamiiksk  to   Rovuma. 

HE  territory  assigned  to  Portugal  hv  tho  luto  internaaonnl  treaties 
still  continues  north  of  tho  Zumb  se  a.-  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Rovumu,  and  extends  from  tho  seujourd  :'nland  .n  the  direction  of 
Luke  Nyasaa.  But  Portuguese  juriNdictie.'  is  vr :'v  fur  from  making 
itself  felt  throughout  tho  whole  of  ♦his  vast  flomuin.  VjVbv  the 
influence  of  the  officials  appointed  from  Lisbon  extends  in  many  '^uces  little 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast.  They  possess  nothii  ;  tvcept  mere 
hearsay  knowledge  of  the  lands  represented  on  the  raiipii  as  V'f>lo»igiiig  to  the  ci>  vn 
of  Portugal.  Even  down  to  recent  times  the  slave-tra'.e  «  is  the  only  truirio 
carried  on  in  this  region ;  hence  the  beaten  tracks  were  jealously  guarded  by  the 
dealers  in  human  merchandise,  and  these  alono  dared  to  venture  into  the  interior, 
which  they  described  as  inhabited  by  hordes  of  ferocious  an ih)'opot»ha gists. 

The  station  of  Mozambique  itself,  mainstay  of  the  Portuguese  authority  along 
the  seaboard,  is  situated  not  on  the  mainland  but  on  a  nei{. ;hi)ouring  island,  while 
the  surrounding  country  might,  till  quite  recently,  be  described  as  a  terra  incognita 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  coast.  Like  all  other  stations  on  the  East 
African  seaboard,  except  Sofalu,  Mozambique  was  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
port  of  call  for  vessels  plying  between  Europe  and  India.  It  hud  never  been 
utilised  as  a  sturting-point  for  exploring  <■ '-peditions  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Portuguese  continued  to  occupy  it  for  three  is  ired  years  without  collecting  any 
information  regarding  the  neighbouring  lands  und  peoples  that  might,  neverthe- 
less, have  easily  been  visited. 

The  journeys  of  Lacerda  and  his  t^uccessor  Gamitto  were  the  first  serious 
geographical  expeditious,  and  evei.  tliese  were  directed  towards  the  regions  beyond 
Nyassa.  Then  came  Roscher,  Johnson,  Last,  Cardozo,  and  especially  O'Neill,  by 
whom  the  Mozambique  kads  have  been  traversed  in  every  direction  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century.  Strictly  speaking,  this  territory  has  ^^ecome  a 
part  of  the  known  world  mainly  through  the  labours  of  O'Neill,  by  ■  'om  the 
banks  of  the  Shire  and  of  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  connected  with  the  maritime 
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ports  by  carefully  surveyed  routes  comprising  a  total  length  of  about  4,000  miles. 
It  would  scarcely  be  unfair,  says  an  English  writer,  to  give  to  this  region  the  name 
of  O'Neill's  Land,  in  honour  of  the  explorer  who  first  laid  down  on  our  maps  the 
true  features  of  its  mountains,  lacustrine  basins,  and  running  waters.  The  terri- 
tory thus  newly  acquired  by  science  comprised  a  superficial  urea  of  about  140,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  approximately  estimated  at  a  million  souls. 

Relief  of  the  Land. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  interior  is  connected  westward  with  the  Shire 
uplands  and  the  ranges  skirting  the  east  side  of  Lake  Nyassa.     West  of  Mozam- 

Fig.  81.— Chief  Routes  op  Explobebs  East  of  Ntabba.. 

Soale  1 : 8,000,000. 
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bique  the  chief  eminences  are  the  Namuli  Mountains,  an  almost  isolated  macs 
which  till  recently  mus  supposed  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  snows,  but  which  in 
any  case  forms  a  superb  group,  dominating  far  and  wide  above  the  surrounding 
plains  and  diverging  fluvicU  valleys.  The  mean  level  of  the  land  above  which 
it  towers  is  itself  about  2,000  feet  high.  But  the  hills  are  much  more  elevated 
and  precipitous  on  the  southern  slope,  where  the  outer  escarpments  attain  an 
altitude  of  from  2,300  to  2,600  feet  above  the  neighbo.uring  plains.  Here  rise  the 
loftiest  summits,  among  others  the  twin-peaked  Namuli,  whence  the  whole  group 
of  highlands  take  their  name.     According  to  the  explorer,  Last,  the  Namuli, 
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supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  has  an  absolute  eleva- 
tion of  about  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  After  storms  tlie  slopes  are  at  times 
covered  with  a  layer  of  hailstones,  producing  the  effect  of  a  snow-clad  mountain. 

Towards  the  west,  Namuli  is  separated  from  a  rival  peak  by  a  deep  cleft  with 
almost  vertical  sides,  several  hundred  j'urds  hi<j;h.  In  other  directions  it  presents 
less  formidable  approaches,  although  its  polished  rocks,  on  which  O'Neill  detects 
traces  of  a  glacial  period,  were  everywhere  found  to  bo  so  precipitous  that  the 
English  explorer  was  unable  to  reach  the  summit.  Some  rivulets,  which  in  the 
rainj'  season  become  copious  torrents,  descend  from  the  higher  plateaux,  tumbling 
from  cascade  to  cascade,  and  lower  down  developing  numerous  streams,  which 
almost  everywhere  disappear  under  the  overhanging  foliage.  Native  hamlets 
straggle  up  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  mostly  surrounded  by  verdant  thickets. 
Both  for  their  wealth  of  vegetation  and  charming  landscapes  the  Namuli  moun- 

Fig.  82.  — Nauuu  Mountains. 
Scale  1  :  860,U00. 
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tains  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  secondary 
spurs  rooted  in  the  central  nucleus,  and  gradually  falling  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west  down  to  a  mere  terrace  skirting  the  low-lying  strip  of  coastlands,  are 
also  clothed  with  a  rich  forest  growth,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
treeless  plains  at  their  base. 

West  of  the  Namuli  Mountains,  the  uplands  have  been  partly  denuded  by  the 
erosive  action  of  running  waters.  Nevertheless  here  also  occur  some  groups  of 
lofty  hills,  such  as  the  Milanji  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  south-east  of  Blantyre 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  Shirwa  depression.  In  the  southern  part  of  this 
region  the  extensive  plains  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambese  are  dotted 
over  with  isolated  eminences,  such  as  Mounts  Shiperoni  and  Eanga,  which  are 
visible  for  a  great  distance  round  about.  In  the  northern  districts  the  heights  rise 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plateau,  or  from  350  to  al  out  1,200  or  1,300  feet, 
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vet  they  present  such  steep  escarpments  thnt  they  are  not  easily  scaled.  Tlie 
peninsular  tract  enclosed  between  the  Rovuma  and  its  Lujenda  affluent  in  the 
extreme  north  is  relieved  only  by  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  Nyassa  coast  range 
from  the  generally  monotonous  and  dreary  aspect  of  the  open  plateau  country. 


have  their  source  either  in  the  Namuli  highlands  or  in  the  neighbouring  heights. 
Such  is  the  Walaga,  which,  under  various  names,  flows  first  in  the  direction  of 
the  south-east,  then  southwaids,  i'alliug  into  the  Indian  Ocean  some  distance  north 
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of  the  Zambese  delta.  The  Ligonya,  which  reaches  the  coast  midway  between 
Quelimane  and  Mozambique,  as  well  as  the  Lurio  (Lu-Rio),  which  waters  the 
liomwe  territory,  discharging  into  a  bay  about  120  miles  north  of  the  capital,  have 
also  their  farthest  headstreams  in  the  Namuli  uplands.  Numerous  other  less 
copious  watercou/ses  r  sing  in  tho  advanced  spurs  of  the  same  hilly  districts  have 
their  estuaries  on  the  seaboard  between  the  Lurio  and  Rovuma  mouths. 

The  Rovuma  (Ro-Vuma,  Ru-Vuma),  which  forms  the  northern  frontier  line  of 
Mozambique,  is  a  considerable  stream  whose  basin  comprises  nearly  the  whole 
eastern  drainage  of  the  mountains  skirting  the  east  side  of  Nj'assa.  Its  farthest 
affluents  even  rise  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  their  united  waters  forming  the  Lienda 
or  Lujenda  (Lu-Jenda),  which  for  the  length  of  its  course  must  be  regarded  as  the 
main  upper  branch  of  the  Rovuma.  Till  recently  it  was  even  supposed  to  have 
its  origin  some  60  miles  farther  south  in  the  Milangi  hills,  and  that  it  consequently 
traversed  Lake  Kilwa,  the  Shirwa  of  English  xyriters,  discovered  by  Livingstone  in 
1859.  But  this  lake  is  now  known  to  be  an  independent  reservoir  without  any 
present  outflow,  although  it  apparently  belongs  geologically  to  the  same  depres- 
sion as  the  Lujenda  Valley,  with  which  at  some  former  period  it  was  probably 
connected.  .  .       ,. 
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Lake  Kilwa. 

The  sill  confining  the  lacustrine  basin  on  the  north  varies  in  height  from  about 
14  to  30  feet  at  the  utmost.  This  low  ridge  also  lies  considerably  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  clothed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  large  timber,  showing  that  this  tract  has  ceased  to  be  flooded  for  a  period 
of  at  least  a  hundred  years.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  exceptionally 
wet  seasons  the  level  of  Lake  Kilwa  may  rise  sufficiently  to  fill  the  sluggish  marshy 
channels  at  its  north-west  extremity,  and  thus  effect  a  communication  northwards 
with  the  sources  of  the  Lujenda,  by  skirting  the  western  extremity  of  the  old 
margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  ground  is  almost  perfectly  level.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  such  communication  in  point  of  fact  frequently 
took  place  before  the  present  century ;  but  the  level  of  Lake  Kilwa  has  never 
ceased  to  fall  lower  and  lower  ever  since  that  time.  Hence  this  basin  has  now  no 
outflow,  the  inflow  being  balanced  by  evaporation,  while  its  waters,  formerly  fresh 
and  potable,  have  now  become  quite  saline 

< .  In  its  present  condition  the  lake  has  an  almost  perfectly  rectangular  form, 
being  about  36  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  18  miles  and  a  superficial  area 
approximately  estimated  at  720  square  miles.  But  it  is  very  shallow,  especially 
on  the  east  side,  which  is  fordable  for  a  long  distance  from  the  shore.  The  deepest 
part  of  the  basin  lies  on  the  west  side,  under  the  escarpments  of  Mount  Chikala, 
which  rises  precipitously  to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  2,600  feet  above  the  lacus- 
trine level,  which  itself  stands  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  two  rocky 
islands  of  Kisi  and  Kitongwe  serve  to  indicate  the  direction  of  a  sub-lacustrine 
ridge  which  traverses  the  basin  from  north-east  to  south-west.     This  ridge  will 
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perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  rise  completely  above  the  surface,  just  as  the  northern 
ridge  has  emerged  with  the  continual  subsidence  of  the  waters.  Shirwu  is  fed  by 
a  few  swamps  and  rivulets,  and  the  overflow  of  the  recently  discovered  little  Lake 
Limbi. 

Kihva  having  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  Lujenda,  this  great  headstream 
of  the  Rovuma  now  receives  its  first  contributions  Trom  the  Mtorundanga  morass, 
followed  by  another  farther  north.  From  this  point  the  stream,  which  changes 
its  name  at  every  Ptation,  traverses  in  succession  the  two  elongated  Lakes  Chiuta 
and  Amaramba.  It  first  takes  the  name  of  Lujenda  at  the  outlet  of  the  Amaramba 
basin,  which  is  lined  by  pile-built  cabins  serving  as  granaries  and  refuges  for  the 
river.iin  populations.  Here  the  river,  flowing  with  a  uniform  and  rapid  current 
between  steep  banks,  enters  one  of  the  most  charming  and  fertile  valleys  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  The  broadening  stream  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  elevated 
islands,  which  are  never  submerged  during  the  highest  floods,  and  are  everywhere 
clothed  with  an  exuberant  vegetation  of  forest-trees,  interlaced  from  branch  to 
branch  with  festoons  of  creeping  plants.  Along  the  banks  follow  in  pleasant 
variety  grass}'  tracts,  cultivated  lands,  and  clumps  of  tall  trees,  while  the  distant 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  crests  of  blue  mountain  ranges. 
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The  Lujenda  aj'd  Lower  Rovuma. 

Swollen  by  all  the  torrents  tumbling  down  from  the  Nyassa  highlands,  the 
Lujenda  flows  without  any  abrupt  meanderings  in  the  direction  of  the  north-east, 
then  trends  northwards,  plunging  over  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  down  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Rovuma.  This  river,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  east  side 
of  Nyassa,  descends  from  the  uplands  in  a  fav  more  precipitous  channel  than  the 
Lujenda.  Above  the  confluence  it  pierces  a  deep  gorge  flanked  by  granite 
walls,  while  the  current  is  strewn  with  huge  boulders  as  destitute  of  vegetation 
as  are  the  cliffs  themselves  that  here  confine  the  stream  in  its  stony  bed.  The 
wild  rocky  landscape  is  here  relieved  only  by  a  little  brushwood  clothing  the 
fissures  of  the  escarpments,  and  although  lying  within  the  equatorial  zone  the 
riverain  scenery  presents  rather  the  aspect  of  a  gorge  in  some  northern  region 
scored  by  glacial  striaj  and  strewn  with  moraines. 

At  the  issue  of  these  defiles  begins  the  region  of  plains  and  lowlands.  The 
confluence  itself  of  both  branches  stands  at  an  altitude  of  not  more  than  730 
feet,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  with  polished  rocky  slopes.  Lower  down,  the  united 
stream  discharges  during  the  floods  a  portion  of  its  overflow  ivt  two  reservoirs 
near  its  right  bank,  Lakes  Lidedi  and  Nagandi,  which  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  flow  back  to  the  Rovuma.  The  level  of  the  stream  is  little  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  point  where  its  winding  ramifications  over  the 
lowlands  again  con-'erge  in  a  single  channel,  which  is  pent  up  between  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  two  latoral  plateaux  skirting  its  lower  course.  Livingstone  ascended 
to  a  distance  of  nearly  180  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  the  trip  was  made  in  the 
month  of  October,  that  is,  during  the  season  of  low  water,  so  that  the  boat  often 
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grounded  in  mid-stream.  During  the  periodical  inundations  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  steamers  would  everywhere  find  sufficient  depth  as  fur  as  the  first 
cataracts. 

The  Rovuma,  which  falls  into  a  spacious  bay  just  north  of  Cape  Del  "ado,  has 
no  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  nevertheless,  small  craft  run  some  risk  in  penetrating  from 
the  sea  into  the  river,  owing  to  the  eddies  caused  by  the  conflict  of  the  opposing 
fluvial  and  marine  currents. 

The  Mozambique  Sea  hoard. 

The  section  of  the  seaboard,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  meridian,  from  Mokambo  Bay  to  the  Rovuma  estuary,  presents 

Fig.  84. — Mouth  of  the  Rovuma. 
Scale  1  :  6&0,u00. 
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a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  section  disposed  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  extending  from  Sofala  Bay  to  the  Zambese  delta  and  the  Mozambique 
coast.  Southwards  the  beach  is  everywhere  low  and  destitute  of  harbours,  whereas 
farther  north  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  creeks  and  inlets,  while  ramifying 
headlands,  continued  by  islets,  stretch  far  seawards.  This  striking  contrast  is 
explained  by  the  action  of  the  Mozambique  current,  combined  with  that  of  the 
coral-building  polyps.  The  oceanic  stream  flows  close  in  shore  south  of  the 
Rovuma,  eating  away  the  foot  of  the  clifEs,  striking  against  the  rocky  promontories, 
and  sweeping  in  rapid  eddies  round  every  inlet  on  the  seaboard.  The  bays 
are  thus  scoured  of  all  their  sedimentary  matter,  and  while  the  current  is  accom- 
plishing this  work  the  coralline  animalcules  are  building  up  their  structures  in 
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Fig. 
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doi'p  wutor  oK  the  coast,  ulthough  oven  here  u  ceiiHcli'Hs  struggle  is  muintuincd 
between  these  new  formations  and  the  wuve.s  of  the  sea.  In  one  place  the  reefs 
are  carved  into  islands,  in  another  the  current  sweep-s  away  the  less  ..onapact  corul 

musses,  or  else  hollow  out  channels  and  narrow 
passages  tlirough  them,  where  ebb  and  How  alter- 
nate with  the  velocity  of  a  mill-race. 

But  south  of  Mozambique  the  marine  current, 
ceasing  to  foUow  the  shore- line,  sets  far  seawards, 
the  consequence  being  that  all  the  inlets  along  the 
coast  are  gradually  choked  with  sand  or  mud. 
According  to  the  observations  of  sailors  navigating 
these  waters,  the  stream  follows  its  normal  direction 
from  north  to  south  for  nineteen  days  in  twenty, 
but  its  course  is  at  times  checked  and  even  arrested, 
while  it  has  been  observed  on  some  rare  occasions 
actually  to  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 
north. 

Between  Quelimano  and  Mozambique  the  coral- 
builders  have  erected  a  continuous  chain  of  reefs 
and  islets,  skirting  the  coast  at  a  distance  ranging 
from  12  to  18  or  20  miles,  and  enclosing  a  broud 
channel,  which  in  many  places  affords  good  anchor- 
age. Natural  harbours  of  refuge  follow  in  cjuick 
succession  along  this  marine  highway  within  the 
reefy  Trimeira  and  Angosha  (Angoxa*)  islets.  But 
at  the  point  where  the  shore  line  takes  the  direction 
from  south  to  north,  these  outer  roadsteads  are 
replaced  by  harbours  formed  by  erosive  action  on 
the  coast  itself.  Here  the  port  of  Mokamho  develops 
an  extensive  basin  where  whole  fleets  might  ride  at 
anchor  in  depths  ranging  from  (50  to  90  feet. 
Mozambique  commands  from  its  low  islet  a  labyrinth 
of  inner  havens,  followed  northwards  by  Conducia 
Bay  and  the  magnificent  group  of  sheltered  inlets 
presented  by  the  Fernao  Vellozo  or  Masasima  basin. 
Memba  Bay,  with  those  of  Mwarabi,  Montepes,  I  bo, 
Masimbwa,  find  Mayapa,  not  to  speak  of  the  many 
excellent  anchorages  formed  by  the  islets  off  the 
coast,  render  this  seaboard  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able for  navigation  in  the  whole  world.  At  the 
Slime  time  the  barrier  reefs  and  the  swift  currents  striking  against  them  require 
great  caution  on  the  part  of  skippers  frequinting  these  waters.     Even  (50  miles 
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•  The  Portuguese  r  answers  exactly  to  the  English  nh,  which  should  be  substituted  for  it  everywhere 
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off  the  const,  under  the  latitude  of  Ibo,  there  occurs  the  dangerous  inurint  bank  of 
St.  Lazarus,  whore  vessels  have  occasionally  been  wrecked,  although  it  is  covered 
mostly  by  depths  of  from  (i  to  IH  fathoms. 

Cmmate. 

On  the  Mozambique  coast  the  south-east  trade-winds  have  so  little  force  that 
they  are  frequently  deflected  from  their  normal  course  bj'  the  centres  of  intense 
radiation,  developed  at  one  time  on  the  mainland  to  the  west,  at  another  on  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar  to  the  east.  Moreover  the  broad  Mozambique  Channel, 
which  is  disposed  in  the  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  offers  to  the 
atmospheric  currents  an  easy  passage,  which  they  usually  follow,  setting  either 
northwards  to  the  equator  or  southwards  to  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  trade  winds 
prevail  most  frequently  during  the  cooler  months,  that  is,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, when  the  vertical  solar  rays  strike  the  globe  north  of  the  equator. 
Nevertheless,  even  during  this  season  the  aerial  currents  are  generally  deflected 
towards  the  north.  They  sweep  round  the  south  coast  of  Madagascai-,  and  on 
reaching  the  Mozambique  Channel  set  steadily  northwards  in  the  direction  of 
Zanzibar. 

But  from  October  to  March,  when  the  sun  has  moved  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, followed  by  the  whole  system  of  atmospheric  currents,  thn  prevailing  winds 
on  the  Mozambique  coast  are  those  blowing  from  the  north-east.  They  set 
parallel  with  the  seaboard  in  the  same  direction  as  the  marine  current  itself,  which 
now  acquires  a  mean  velocity  of  from  about  2  to  4  miles  an  hour.  In  these 
maritime  regions  hurricanes  are  extremely  rare.  Fully  fortj'  years  have  elapsed 
since  one  of  these  atmospheric  disturbances  has  been  witnessed,  when  in  January, 
1841,  a  terrific  cyclone  churned  up  the  Mozambique  waters,  tearing  the  shipping 
from  its  anchorage  and  strewing  the  coast  with  the  wreckage.  During  the  two 
following  years  Mozambique  was  again  visited  by  similar  storms,  and  on  each 
occasion  at  the  same  period. 

Flora  and  Fauna. 

The  moisture  precipitated  in  the  basins  of  the  Rovuma  and  the  other  coast 
streams  north  of  the  Zambese  is  not  sufficiently  copious  to  nourish  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Great  forest-trees  matted  into  an  impenetrable  tangled  mass  by 
trailing  or  twining  plants  are  met  only  on  the  banks  of  the  running  waters.  But 
although  the  coastlands  have  no  large  growths  except  on  the  irrigated  tracts,  the 
thickets  on  the  elevated  terraces  are  none  the  less  very  difficult  to  traverse.  Here 
the  brushwood  and  small  shrubs  are  often  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  walk  for  hours  without  once  touching  the  ground.  Caravans  that 
have  to  force  their  way  through  this  underwood  move  very  slowly.  The  porters 
have  to  cut  themselves  a  passage  beneath  the  overhanging  branches,  avoiding  the 
sharp  points  of  mnny  a  projecting  root,  and  in  some  places  even  creep'ng  on  all 
116— Ar 
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fours  over  the  interwoven  network  of  foliage  and  lianas.  "West  of  these  thickets 
clothing  tho  terraces  near  the  const,  the  inland  plains,  enjoying  a  far  less  abun- 
dant rainfall,  support  few  vegetable  growths  beyond  grasses  and  thorny  mimosas. 
Forests  properly  so-culled  occur  only  on  tho  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  inter- 
cept the  moisture-bearing  clouds  rolling  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tho  plants 
vi*>l.liug  copal  and  caoutchouc  do  not  thrive  beyond  the  zone  of  brushwood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Afo/umbique  fauna  is  surprisingly  rich.  The  region  of 
the  Upper  Lujenda  and  the  plains  traversed  by  the  Rovuma  below  tho  confluence 
of  its  great  tributary  from  the  south,  are  hunting-grounds  such  as  are  now  seldom 
elsewhere  seen  in  Austral  Africa.  The  various  species  of  antelopes,  as  well  as  the 
gnu,  buffalo,  qungga,  and  zebra,  herd  together  in  thousands,  and  are  preyed  upon 
by  large  numbers  of  lions  and  leopards ;  hyseuas  are  also  very  numerous.  But 
this  multitude  of  wild  animals  is  entirely  due  to  the  rareness  or  absence  of  man. 


Inhabitants. — The  Magwanowaras. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  Rovuma  basin  was  still  thickly 
peopled  ;  but  at  present  scarcely  a  village  is  met  for  tracts  60  miles  in  extent 
below  the  Lujenda.  They  have  almost  everywhere  been  replaced  by  numerous 
ruins  surrounded  by  now  abandoned  banana  groves.  The  land  has  been  laid 
waste,  and  now  that  there  remains  nothing  more  to  destroy,  the  wild  beasts  have 
resumed  possession  of  their  domain.  Tho  only  aborigines,  whose  rare  camping- 
grounds  are  still  met  at  long  intervals  on  the  plains,  are  the  Matambwes  (Ma- 
Tambwe),  protected  by  the  branches  of  the  river,  which  the^;  place  between  them- 
selves and  their  enemies.  During  the  dry  season  they  occupy  the  islands  in  the 
Rovuma  ;  but  with  the  return  of  the  periodical  floods;,  which  inundate  their  huts 
and  fields,  they  retire  to  the  elevated  cliffs  on  the  right  bank.  A  few  Matambwe 
are  also  met  either  as  guests  or  as  slaves  amongst  the  powerful  tribes  which  have 
given  them  a  home  or  a  refuge.  Some  groups  of  Manyanjas  (Ma-Nyanja),  timid 
savages  akin  to  the  Matambwes,  have  a  few  obscure  settlements  in  the  recesses  of 
the  region  about  the  confluence. 

The  predatory  tribes  by  whom  the  Mozambique  lands  have  been  wasted  are 
the  Magwangwaras  (Ma-Gwangwara,  Ma-Conguara),  who  dwell  to  the  north  of 
the  Rovuma,  along  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasua,  and  in  the  region 
where  the  Rufiji  has  its  source.  With  these  Magwangwaras  have  been  associated 
some  other  marauders,  who  are  known,  like  the  Zulu-Kafirs  beyond  Nyassa,  by  the 
general  designation  of  Maviti.  But  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  name,  and  these 
pretended  Maviti  are  really  Wanindis  (Wa-Nindi),  who  seem  proud  of  continuing 
the  work  of  the  conquerors  by  whom  their  own  territory  wus  fonnerly  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  have  adopted  the  warlike  garb,  the  arms,  usages, 
tactics,  and  the  very  name  of  these  terrible  Zulus.  But  in  their  country  the 
traveller  Porter  heard  of  two  persons  only  who  were  really  of  Zulu  blood. 

Setting  out  from  their  villages  to  the  north  of  the  Rovuma,  they  turned  the 
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whole  of  the  Mntambwo  country  into  a  howling  wildcmcss,  and  for  many  yonrs  nil 
the  markets  along  the  coast  were  furnished  with  hundredw  and  thouMuudH  of  hIuvcs 
from  this  source.  So  abundant  was  tho  supply,  that  w\  that  tiiiio  a  muii  fctclH'd  u 
lesH  price  than  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  Hut  things  huvi'  greatly  changrd  hIuco  then. 
The  Wunindis  have  withdrawn  to  their  ciin»ping-grounds,  where  they  have  again 
begun  to  till  the  land.  There  was  nothing  left  to  plunder  when  the  late  Sultun  of 
Zanzibar  interfered  to  stoj)  their  depredations. 

The  Makiah. 

The  Mukuas  (Ma-Kua,  Ma-Kwa)  occupy  a  vast  domain,  which  stretches  from 
Mozambique  Bay  westwards  to  the  Namuli  highlands  and  the  lakes  where  the 
Lujenda  has  its  sources.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  groups,  such  as  the 
Medos  and  Mihavanis,  nearly  all  hostile  to  each  other,  although  closely  related  in 
language  and  usages.  Each  tribe,  however,  is  specially  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
style  of  headdress,  and  methods  of  tattooing  the  face  and  filing  the  teeth.  During 
the  last  few  decades  the  race  has  been  much  reduced  by  their  constant  intertribal 
feuds.  Ruined  villages,  abandoned  fields  and  gardens,  are  met  in  many  places, 
and  considerable  tracts  have  become  solitudes.  The  naturally  fertile  Namuli 
uplands  are  almost  uninhabited. 

Amongst  these  tribes  spirit- worsliip  is  univer8al,  and  in  certain  villages,  notably 
at  Mpassu,  on  the  route  between  Queliraaue  and  Blantyre,  every  cabin  has  its  trophy 
of  offerings  to  the  local  genii.  Bt  fore  all  the  villages  are  piled  up  heaps  of 
presents,  such  as  food  and  merchandise,  which  are  expected  to  secure  the  favour  of 
tutelar  deities.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kamuli  mountains  and  the  banks  of 
the  Lukugu  River  there  is  a  Makua  tribe,  recently  visited  by  Last,  whose  warriors 
still  eat  human  flesh.  These  are  the  Mawas  (Ma-Wa),  who  occasionally  devour 
their  own  dead,  as  Avell  as  captives  in  war,  and  still  more  frequently  slaves  and 
people  secretly  condemned  eith.  for  their  magic  arts  or  because  they  happen  to  be 
corpulent,  that  is,  in  "  prime  condition."  The  victim  must  be  kept  ignorant  of  his 
fate  ;  at  some  public  feast  he  is  made  drunk  with  beer,  and  then  his  executioners 
suddenly  fall  upon  him  and  club  him. 

Like  their  Maganya  and  Maviha  sisters,  the  Makua  women  wear  the  pelele,  or 
lip-ornament.  They  consider  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  men,  and  in  some 
respects  even  take  the  first  rank.  Their  right  to  hold  property  is  perfectly  recog- 
nised; they  keep  "establishments,"  huts,  and  fields,  and  can  dispose  of  themselves 
according  to  their  own  fancy.  In  case  of  divorce  they  also  keep  possession  both 
of  the  children  and  the  land.  Nevertheless  the  wives  of  the  chief  kneel  before 
him,  and  when  ordered  salute  him  by  clapping  of  hands.  One  of  them  is  also 
selected  to  accompany  him  as  his  swordbearer.  The  wives  have  often  been  buried 
alive  in  the  same  grave  with  distinguished  members  of  the  community. 
V  The  customs,  however,  vary  greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  certain  practices, 
such  as  circumcision,  held  to  be  a  point  of  vital  importance  amongst  most  of  the 
natives,  are  left  by  the  Makuas  to  the  option  of  the  individual.     Each  petty  state 
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is  governed  by  a  cOiitf  and  ii  rouncil  of  elders,  who  nro  Hontod  for  the  j^rcnter  pnrt 
of  the  day  in  a  public  hall  htin^f  with  h-opurd  itltins.  The  MakuuH  ure  vory  fluent 
oratorH,  and  at  all  the  feaHtu,  eelehrutod  by  the  ntijjhlMiurinj?  peupk'H  with  nnni' 
und  the  dance,  they  hohl  rhetorical  tournatuentN.  JCach  orator  in  ucconipani"('  .  , 
u  second,  who,  like  th((  fliite-])layrr  in  rlas.sic  times,  stands  behind  to  r«'gulato  '■' 
ninvomontof  the  voice-  by  his  modulated  utterance  of  harmonious  syllables,  filling  Uy 
his  music  the  gaps  in  the  flowing  periods,  lending  nion*  insinuating  softnef^B  to  the 
pathetic  phrases,   heightening   the  effect   of  the    peroration  by  u   low   cudenced 

Fi(f.  6ii. —  CiiiEr  Nation  1  ok  MozAJiBiaui. 
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muttering,  and  terminating  the  discourse  by  a  muffled  sound  which  seems  to  die 
away  like  a  distant  echo.  ... 

The  Lomwes,  Yaos,  and  Mavihas. 

The  Lomwes,  who  according  to  O'Neill  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Makuas,  dwell  chiefly  in  the  Lurio  basin  to  the  north  of  the  Namuli  highlands, 
and  of  the  mountains  continuing  this  system  eastwards.  They  are  usually  looked 
on  merely  as  an  ordinary  Makua  tribe,  although  they  are  clearly  distinguished  by 
their  peciiliar  idiom,  and  also  regard  themselves  as  a  separate  people.  Before 
their  territory  was  explored,  the  Lomwes  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
formidable  nation.     All  strangers  were  supposed  to  require  a  special  invitation 
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from  fho  council  of  chicfn  before  daring  to  enter  their  ♦erritorvi  uh  to  do  m  with- 
out thin  piecuution  wuh  conNidi'n<l  certain  death.  The  (le])o()uhiU>d  horderhinds 
on  their  fronticrH  were  ulw)  Mtaled  to  he  carefully  gnuidcd  h\  (  u'|ihant-hunter«, 
instructed  to  kill  uli  intruderH  of  other  races  or  trihcH.  Hut  all  thin  wan  idle 
popular  rei)ort.  The  Loniwes  are,  on  the  contrary,  now  l(n(>wn  to  [w  a  peace- 
loving  and  even  timid  pei'ple,  M'ho  are  haiufiaod  hy  their  Makua  neighbour?. 

Fi)r.  m.—LAiTDKum  n  LujufSA. 
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They  are  even  threatened  with  extinction  at  no  distant  date,  unless  peace  be 
restored  to  this  distracted  land  under  the  influence  of  the  European  traders  or 
missionaries. 

For  intelligence  and  industry  the  Yaos  ("Wa-Hiyao),  called  also  Ajanas,  cer- 
tainly take  the  foremost  rank  among  all  the  Mozambique  populations.  The  upper 
and  Ljeu  Valley  forms  the  chief  domain  of  these  aborigines,  who  were  formerly  a 
powerful  nation,  but  who,  like  their  neighbours,  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
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incursions  of  the  Maviti  and  other  plundering  hordes  bearing  this  name.  The 
Yaos  are  also  met  more  or  les^  intermingled  with  other  tribes  along  the  banks  of 
Nyassa  and  the  Rovumi,  and  wherever  they  have  penetrated  they  have  almost 
invariably  acquired  the  political  preponderance. 

They  neither  disfigure  their  features  by  tattooing,  nor  do  their  women  wear 
the  repulsive  pelele.  Of  cleanly  habits  both  in  their  dress  and  dwellings,  they 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  foreign  ways,  and  are  specially  distinguished  by  their 
enterprising  spirit,  so  much  so  that  they  might  be  called  ihe  Vuangamezi  of 
Mozambique.  The  Yaos  are  also  excellent  husbandmen,  and  those  of  the  Lujenda 
Valley  have  converted  the  whole  land  inlo  a  vast  garden,  where  groundnuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  haricots,  and  here  and  there  a  little  rice  are  cultivated, 
jointly  with  maize  und  sorgho,  the  cereals  serving  as  the  staple  of  food.  In  the 
upland  valleys  draining  to  the  Rovuma,  they  have  founded  settlements  on  the 
crests  of  the  steep  hills,  where  they  defy  the  attacks  of  the  Magwangwara  raiders. 
The  upper  slopes  of  these  natural  strongholds  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
huts.  Johnson  estimates  the  number  of  cabins  grouped  in  the  large  settlement  of 
Unyanifo  at  certainly  not  less  than  nine  thousand.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
swarm  with  children,  who  climb  the  terraces  and  spring  from  crag  to  crag  with  the 
agility  of  monkeys.  Chiwagiilu,  another  rocky  citadel,  is  almost  as  populous  as 
Unyango.  -'    •:'  -v-;  ''' /"^       .-^v  ■„;    ;v'''\^./'.^Jv-.';:';^--v;:X*"- ':/"•' 

The  Yaos  are  frequently  visited  by  the  Arab  traders,  but  they  have  not 
accepted  the  Moslem  faith,  and  ^tiU  remain  pagans.  Sanguinary  funeral  rites 
and  banquets  of  human  flesh  are  even  still  kept  up  by  the  chiefs,  although  for  the 
most  part  secretly.  Young  women  and  slaves  are  buried  alive  in  the  graves  of 
the  great  chiefs,  but  it  is  said  that  should  an  intended  victim  have  the  good  luck 
to  sneeze  during  the  funeral  procession  he  is  at  once  liberated,  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  having  in  this  way  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  be  attended  in  the 
other  world  by  such  persons. 

Till  recently  the  Yaos  displayed  great  enterprise  and  activity,  especially  as 
slave-dealers  They  acted  as  a  sort  of  middlemen  in  forwarding  nearly  all  the 
convoys  of  captives  to  Eiloa  and  the  other  ports  along  the  coast.  Nor  has  this 
traffic  been  yet  completely  suppressed.  Thomson  estimated  at  about  two  thousand 
the  number  of  slaves  annually  sold  by  the  Yaos  in  the  coast  towns.  Probabl}'  in 
no  other  part  of  Africa  are  the  effects  of  the  slave-trade  seen  under  a  more  hideous 
aspect  than  in  the  Kovuma  basin,  where  cultivated  tracts  have  been  abandoned, 
villages  burnt,  and  whole  communities  dispersed  or  carried  into  bondage.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  slaves  were  annually  exported  from  v'his  district 
to  the  number  of  from  four  to  five  thousand,  and  when  the  traffic  was  abolished  by 
Portugal,  the  Mozambique  slave-hunters  and  dealers  were  powerful  enough  to 
incite  an  insurrection  again-^t  the  Government. 

Thanks  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  territory,  the  Mavihas  or  Mahibas 
(Ma-Viha,  Ma-Hiba),  were  able  to  esc-ape  from  the  attacks  of  the  raiders.  But 
although  their  villages,  situated  in  the  clearings  of  the  coastlands,  were  strongly 
palisaded,  and  moreover  protected  by  their  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  their 
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immunity  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  keeping  far  from  the  highways  of  i  om- 
merce,  and  excluding  the  Arab  traders  from  all  their  settlements.  Now,  however, 
the  buyers  of  copal  and  caoutchouc  have  gained  access  to  their  hitherto  secluded 
retreats,  and  they  have  thus  been  gradually  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  commercial 
activity  centred  in  the  Portuguese  seaports. 

The  Mavihas  are  remarkable  for  their  symmetrical  figures  and  graceful  car- 
riage, but  they  disfigure  themselves  by  incisions,  while  not  only  the  women  but 
even  the  men  wear  the  pelele  in  the  upper  lip,  giving  to  the  mouth  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  nozzle.  This  lip-ring  is  prepared  by  the  husband  himself  for  his 
wife,  and  the  ornament  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  love  and  fidelity,  like  the 
wedding-ring  worn  by  married  people  in  civilised  countries.  When  the  wife  dies 
the  husband  religiously  preserves  her  pelele,  never  forgetting  to  bring  it  with 
him  when  he  visits  her  grave  and  pours  libations  to  her  memory. 

O'Neill  is  of  opinion  that  the  Mavihas  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Makondes, 
who  dwell  to  the  north  of  the  Rovuma.  They  have  the  same  customs,  and  the 
people  of  the  coast  apply  the  same  collective  name  to  both  groups.  As  amongst 
the  Makondes,  the  Maviha  women  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  husbands. 

f  V  .  Tf  JPOGRAPHY. 

The  seaports  where  European  and  Asiatic  dealers  have  settled  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  not  numerous  on  the  Mozambique 
coast ;  nor  have  any  of  them  acquired  the  proportions  of  a  large  city.  They  are, 
however,  supplemented  by  the  missionary  stations  founded  in  the  regions  remote 
from  the  seaboard,  for  these  stations  have  become  so  many  little  European  colonies, 
where  the  indigenous  populations  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  new  and  superior 
civilisation. 

:;  North-west  of  Quelimane,  the  first  frequented  port  is  that  of  Angosha,  formerly 
a  busy  centre  of  the  slave-trade.  But  the  point  selected  for  connecting  the 
submarine  cable  and  for  the  regular  mail  service  is  the  famous  island  of  Mozam- 
bique, which  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a  hundred  years  lat«r  made  the  capital  of  all  their  East  African 
possessions.  This  island  was  already  a  great  Arab  market,  trad.'ng  with  the  East 
Indies,  when  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  it  in  1498.  The  Portuguese  had  merely 
to  fortify  the  place  in  order  to  secure  a  station  of  \'ital  importance  on  the  highway 
between  Lisbon  and  Goa. 

.  Mozambique  Island,  a  coralline  rock  about  two  miles  long  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  broad,  partly  closes  the  entrance  of  the  spacious  Mossoril  Bay,  a  perfectly 
sheltered  haven  from  26  to  50  feet  deep,  where  vessels  frequenting  these  waters 
find  a  safe  anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east  monsoons.  But  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  there  is  also  developed  another  haven  well  protected 
from  the  surf  by  some  coral  reefs,  low  islands,  and  Cape  Cnbeceira,  a  prominent 
headland  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Mozambique,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  wooded  peninsula.     The  town,  where  no  traces  are  any  longer  seen  of  the 
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Arab  occupation,  has  some  regular  buildings  in  the  Portuguese  style,  protected  by 
the  guns  of  Fort  Saint  Sebastian,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The 
huts  of  the  "  black  town  "  are  grouped  in  the  southern  part  of  Mozambique,  near 
Fort  Saint  Lawrence. 

On  this  arid  islet  the  rainwater  is  carefully  husbanded  and  sold  at  a  high 


Fig.  88. — MozAUBiauE  and  its  Posts. 
SoaJe  1  :  400.000. 
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price  to  passing  vessels.  Till  recently  reduced  to  a  state  of  decay  owing  to  ihe 
falling  off  of  its  trade,  thip  Portuguese  town  has  again  recovered  some  of  its 
former  importance  as  capital  of  a  province,  destined  one  day  to  join  hands  with 
Angola  aoross  the  continent.  The  movement  of  exchanges  now  exceeds  £220,000 
yearly,  the  staples  of  the  export  trade  being  gums  and  ivory.     Caoutchouc  first 
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began  to  be  shipped  at  Mozambique  in  1873,  and  in  six  years  the  value  of  this 
article  alone  was  about  £50,000.  But  it  then  fell  off  almost  more  rapidly  than  it 
had  increased,  whole  forests  having  been  destroyed  to  supply  the  demand.  In  the 
same  way  the  ivory  tr'de  has  ceased  with  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
elephant  from  the  whole  region  east  of  Nyassa.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
made  almost  exclusively  with  England  and  France,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
hundred  whites,  Portuguese  of  Goa,  half-castes,  and  Banyans.  As  at  Ibo  and 
Quelimane,  woven  fabrics  are  imported  almost  entirely  by  the  Bombay  merchants. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Mohammedan  blacks,  who  are  descended 
from  various  coast  tribes,  but  who  have  abandoned  their  national  customs  and 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  become  gradually  transformed  to  a  proletariate 
class,  such  as  is  met  in  all  European  seaports.  The  current  language  amongst 
them  is  an  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the  Makua,  one  of  the  idioms  of  East  Africa 
that  has  been  most  carefully  studied  by  the  missionaries.  Mozambique,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  ten  thousand,  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  East  African 
seaboard  which  possesses  "learned  societies,"  amongst  others  a  geographical  society. 
Here  also  are  published  some  books  and  journals.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring 
beaches  is  collected  some  salt,  which  people  connected  with  this  industry  compare 
with  that  of  Setubal,  the  best  in  Europe. 

Natural  deperdencies  of  Mozambique  are  the  so-called  Terras  Finnas,  that  is 
to  say,  the  villages  and  settlements  of  the  mainland  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay.  Amongst  these  is  Moasoril,  where  the  governor  and  European  traders  have 
their  counl^ry  seats,  scattered  with  other  houses  to  a  distance  of  6  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  towards  the  neck  of  the  Cabeceira  Peninsula,  which  pro- 
jects between  Mossoril  and  Conducia  Bays.  The  magnificent  natural  harbours  of 
Mocamho  to  the  south  and  Conducia  to  the  north  of  Mozambique,  lie  completely 
idle,  owing  to  the  sparse  population  on  the  surrounding  coastlands,  and  the  absence 
of  routes  leading  to  the  inland  regions. 

Even  the  group  of  splendid  harbours  lying  to  the  north  of  Conducia  Bay  in  the 
Gulf  of  Femao  Vellozo  (Veloso),  is,  if  not  entirely  neglected,  at  all  events  very 
little  utilised  by  sea-going  vessels.  But  the  natives  are  well  acquainted  with  its 
value,  for  they  have  given  it  the  name  of  Mamaima,  that  is  to  say  "  Perfect  shelter." 
It  penetrates  some  six  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  at  its  upper  end 
branches  off  into  two  very  deep  inner  havens  protected  from  all  winds.  The 
north-western  port,  called  Nihegehe  by  the  natives,  and  Behnore  Harbour  by  the 
English,  has  over  65  feet  at  the  sill  near  the  entrance.  Nkakt  also,  that  is,  the 
corresponding  south-west'  "n  basin,  althoiigh  shallower  than  the  passage  through 
which  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  is  nevertheless  deep  and  spacious  enough  to 
afford  accommodation  for  whole  fleets.  The  east  side  of  this  magnificent  basin, 
which  ramifies  into  several  secondary  inlets,  is  skirted  by  cliffs  and  headlands 
from  100  to  200  feet  high,  and  this  district  appears  to  be  sufficieQtly  salubrious  to 
supply  favourable  sites  for  European  colonisation.  ' '        -  ;-^4  ? "v     ';  :si;  j 

?  Several  little  watercourses  fall  into  the  basin  on  the  west  side,  which  is 
low  and  covered  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  where,  with  a  little  labour,  heavy  crops 
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of  rice,  tobacco  •'nd  sugar,  might  be  raised.  This  region,  which  in  1870  was 
inhabited,  is  now  oompletely  deserted,  the  native  populations  having  taken  refuge 
in  the  Mwamhakoma  peninsula  lying  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  oppression  of  a  neighbouring  Makua  chief. 

North  of  the  Portuguese  capital  the  nearest  frequented  harbour  on  this  coast  is 
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Fig.  89. — Poets  of  FeenIo  Veixozo. 
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that  of  Iho  or  Uibo,  which  is  fully  180  miles  distant  from  Mozambique.  The 
island  on  which  is  situated  the  town,  capital  of  the  coast  district  of  Cabo  Delgado, 
is  larger  than  that  of  Mozambique,  and  at  low  water  is  connected  southwards  with 
another  islet  called  Querimi/a,    But  the  harbour,  although  perfectly  sheltered,  is 
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•much  shallower  than  either  of  the  Mozambique  havens.  In  the  year  1754  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  already  been  long  established  at  Querimba,  occupied  the 
island  of  Ibo,  which  could  be  much,  more  easily  fortified  against  the  attacks  of 
corsairs.  But  trade  and  population  have  made  little  progress  in  these  waters, 
where  the  coral  banks  off  the  coast  are  barren  reefs,  while  a  regular  traffic  could 
scarcely  be  developed  with  the  neighbouring  Mabiha  (Ma-Biha)  territory,  sparsely 
peopled  by  a  few  wild  tribes.  Speculators  have  often  engaged  native  coolies  on 
the  Ibo  coast  for  the  plantations  on  the  French  island  of  Nossi-be.  The  total 
annual  trade  of  this  port  averages  little  over  £25,000. 

Amongst  the  numerous  islands  which  follow  northwards  as  far  as  Cape  Delgado, 
several,  such  as  Matemo,  have  small  groups  of  civilised  communities,  while  some  of 
the  villages  on  the  neighbouring  coastlands  are  also  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  Portuguese  officials.  Such  is  Masimbwa  (MucmOa),  situated  on  the  bay  of  like 
name  about  60  miles  south  of  the  Rovuma  estuary.  Recently  also  the  Portuguese 
have  by  force  of  arms  vindicated  their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Tunge  Bay,  an 
inlet  on  the  coast  contiguous  to  Cape  Delgado.  This  place  had  already  been  ceded 
to  them  by  previous  treaties,  as  well  as  by  the  convention  concluded  with  Germany 
in  1886  But  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  their  right  by  the  late  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  who  based  his  claims  on  the  nationality  of  the  Arab  traders  by  whom 
the  district  was  administered,  and  on  the  geographical  explorations  undertaken  by 
his  command  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  question  has  now  been  settled 
by  the  Portuguese  gunboats  in  favour  of  the  European  power. 

But  if  Portugal  has  thus  become  mistress  of  the  whole  seaboard,  she  is  still 
represented  in  this  legion  by  a  mere  handful  of  her  European  subjects.  In  1857 
a  batch  of  emigrants  was  sent  direct  from  Portugal  to  form  permanent  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  Pemha  or  Mtcambi  Bay,  i-nuth  of  Ibo,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  coast.  They  received  free  grants  of  land,  cattle,  rations,  and  arms ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  wen;  subjected  lo  a  rigorous  administration,  including  personal 
supervision  and  th«>  regular  ohaervduce  of  public  worship.  The  result  was  that 
despite  the  relatively  salubrious  elimiite  of  the  district,  the  colony  made  no  head, 
l^ut  rabidly  fell  into  utter  decay.  ,  ^.y.  •.4':  ^;::'72?.,.i:>::-c'  /^.^&^^^'  -. 
.<  On  the  mainland  over  against  Ibo  stand?  the  village  of  Kimnga,  a  small  port 
on  Montepes  Bay,  where  the  Mtepwesi  (Monttijes)  River  reaches  the  coast. 
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Administration  of  Mozambique, 

Being  formerly  considered  as  a  simple  port  of  call  on  the  route  to  India, 
Mozambique  depended  administratively  from  Goa  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  since  the  year  1752  it  has  been  governed  directly  from  Portugal. 
Like  the  province  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  now  administered  by  a  governor- 
general  assisted  by  a  council  of  high  functionaries.  A  provincial  council  has  also 
been  instituted  for  the  piupose  of  examining  and  sanctioning  the  local  budge)  s 
and  generally  superintend i';;;  all  affairs  of  secondary  imiwrtance.     Special  commit- 
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tees  take  charge  of  the  finances,  public  works,  and  sanitary  matters.  The 
province  is  unrepresented  by  any  delegates  to  these  boards  and  committees ; 
but  it  elects  two  deputies,  who  have  seats  in  the  Lisbon  Corus. 

The  Mozambique  budget,  which  shows  a  heavy  yearly  deficit,  amounting  in 
1886  to  nearly  £01,000,  is  fixed  by  the  central  Government.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  customs  and  a  poll-tax  of  seven  shillings  levied  on  every 
head  of  native  families.  Public  instruction  is  but  slightly  developed  in  the 
province,  the  few  schools  for  both  sexes  showing  a  total  attendance  of  less  than 
four  hundred  pupils. 

The  bishopric  of  Mozambique,  which  is  still  subordinate  to  the  archiepiscopul 
see  of  Goa,  enjoys  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  except  over  the  Portu- 
guese and  men  of  colour  connected  with  the  trading  establishment s.  None  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  interior  have  yet  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
Christiunity,  although  a  first  Jesuit  mission  Avas  sent  from  Goa  so  early  as  loOO  to 
the  "  Monom  aapa  '  empire  for  the  purpose  of  "enlightening"  the  unbelievers, 
"  as  black  of  eoiT  ^»  of  body  ;"  and  although  subsequently  all  the  militd?-y  expedi- 
tions were  a''' ji,  )^;iiiied  by  missionaries  who  were  charged  "  to  reduce  the  iniligenous 
p  nu^.iCh  ns  'iv  ibt;ir  teachings  as  the  military  reduced  them  by  the  sword,"  the 
wrr  I gi' .!;.'■  of  '-e  Jesuits  and  Dominican  friara,  the  spiritual  administration  of 
priens  S..u;'-h«.f]  from  the  home  country  for  civil  crimes  ce  for  simony,  and  above 
all,  t  « ti'arnr  ;  *lai'es,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  rgsr.lted  in  the  disappearance  of 
most  oi  the  pai-snes  foanded  at  any  distance  from  *he  settlements  on  the  coast. 
The  churches  crumbled  to  ruins,  and  in  many  places  these  melancholy  remains  of 
misapplied  zeal  are  still  seen,  surrounded  by  the  superstitious  respect  or  awe  of  the 
aborigines. 

Even  so  recently  as  1862  the  slave-trade  was  still  actively  carried  on  between 
Mozambique  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  in  that  year  the  traffic  was  at  last 
aboUshc  1  in  the  great  Spanish  West  Indian  colony.  The  slaves  imported  from 
the  African  seaboard  to  Madagascar  had  also  become  so  numerous  that  they  were 
long  familiarly  known  to  the  Sak",iava  and  Hova  inhabitants  of  that  island  by  the 
name  of  "  Mozambiques."  AlttT  a  long  period  of  gradua'.  transition  the  last  traces 
of  legal  slavery  finally  disar -geared  in  the  year  1878  throughout  the  Portuguese 
possessions. 

The  province  of  Mc/auibique  is  divided  into  districts,  each  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  delegj.es  his  authority  in  .be  vil)  i|:e8  or  in  the  tribes  either  to  the 
native  chiefs  or  else  to  capitaex  mors,  or  "  cai)tain8-mdjo:"  "  In  the  Appendix  is 
given  a  list  of  the  ten  districts  into  ^T'liich  the  province  ;.$  at  present  divided, 
together  with  the  names,  and  where  possible  the  population,  of  their  chief  towns. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ZANZIBAB. 


German  East  African  Protectorate. 


HE  region  of  coastlands  stretching  north  of  the  Rovuma  as  far  as 
and  beyond  Moinbaz  belonged,  like  the  Mozambique  coast,  at  one 
time  to  Portugal,  whose  power  or  influence,  thanks  to  its  wide- 
spread coirtmorcial  relations,  extended  in  many  places  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  revolt.j  of  the  natives,  coinciding  with  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
compelled  the  whites  to  abandon  their  fortresses,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
board facing  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring  islands  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat.  For  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  potentate  maintainei^ 
his  authority  as  "  King  of  the  Sea  "  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Delgado. 
Then  in  1856  the  empire  was  diviJed,  the  East  African  coast  for  a  space  of  about 
nine  hundred  miles  falling  to  the  share  of  a  son  of  the  Muscat  sovereign,  whose 
dynasty,  under  the  guidance  and  almost  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
acquired  considerable  power  on  this  seaboard.  The  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Zlanzi- 
bar  was  respected  throughout  the  whole  of  East  Africa  as  far  inland  as  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the  Fpper  Congo  basin,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  support 
and  influence  that  travellers  were  in  recent  times  enabled  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  the  numerous  exploring  expeditions  undertaken  by  them  in  the  regions  of 
the  interior  stretching  west  of  his  dominions.  At  present  the  influence,  or  at 
least  the  political  role,  of  Germany  has  supplanted  that  of  England  at  the  court  of 
the  Sultan,  who  has  become  a  mere  vassal  of  the  German  Empire. 
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,     .  V  The  German  Annexations. 

In  1884  the  Ma-Duchi,  as  the  Germans  are  called  by  the  nativee,  first  began 
to  move  beyond  their  original  trading  stations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  territory 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of  four  vears  their  domain  has 
already  acquired  a  great  development.  In  the  section  of  the  continent  facing 
Zanzibar,  between  the  two  rivers  Kingani  and  Rufu,  it  comprises  a  space  of  about 
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22,000  square  miles.  But  this  is  the  mere  nucleus  of  the  vast  colonial  empire 
which  Germany  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  gradually  extending  as  far  us 
Tanganyika,  source  of  the  Congo,  and  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  source  of  the  Nile 
In  taking  possession  of  these  lands  the  German  traders,  sure  of  the  support  of 
their  Government,  proceeded  with  rare  boldness  and  foresight.  Disguised  as  poor 
emigrants  they  landed  at  Saadani,  without  betraying  their  true  character,  and 
within  seven  days  they  had  executed  their  first  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  several  others.  Hastening  to  take  their  stand  on  accomplished 
facts,  they  obtained  from  the  Berlin  Government  a  "  letter  of  protection,"  and 
then  an  Imperial  charter,  armed  with  which  documents  they  felt  confident  that 

Fig.  00.- -Chief  Roctbs  of  Exfiakebs  North  of  the  Rovuxa. 
Scale  1  :  9.00O.00O. 
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their  interests  would  henceforth   be   safeguarded  against  those  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.   ? 

A  German  fleet  then  made  its  appearance  before  the  royal  residence,  and  under 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  the  Sultan  was  fain  to  recognise  that  his  suzerainty  had 
ceased  for  ever.  He  even  surrendered  the  two  chief  ports  that  still  remained  to 
him  on  this  coast,  thus  handing  over  to  the  agents  of  the  German  customs  the 
keys  of  his  treasury.  In  1886  a  special  convention  signed  with  England  recog- 
nised not  only  the  annexations  already  made  by  the  Germans,  but  also  those 
which  they  intended  making  at  some  future  time.  The  respective  "  zones  of 
influence  "  which  England  and  Germany  propose  to  incorporate  in  their  colonial 
empires  as  soon  as  their  first  acquisitions  are  consolidated,  are  henceforth  limited 
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by  a  conventional  lino  running  south-eastwards  from  Kavirondolund  on  the  east 
side  of  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  lino  passes  to  the  north  of  the 
snowy  Kiliinu-Njaro,  monarch  of  African  mountains,  while  on  the  south  the 
future  German  domain  is  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Rovumu,  separating  it 
from  the  Portuguese  Mozambique  lands. 

Beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  coastlands  recognised  by  a  sort  of  "diplomatic  fiction  " 
as  still  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the  region  figuring  on  the  maps  as 
forming  the  future  German  East  African  domain  covers  a  superficial  area  of  120,000 
square  miles,  with  a  total  population  approximately  estimated  at  not  more  than 
three  million  souls.  To  this  domain  may  already  be  added  what  remains  of  the 
Zanzibar  state,  to  which  the  new  Sultan,  Said  Ehalif,  succeeded  in  March,  1888, 
as  the  oflficially  acknowledged  v.issal  of  Germany. 

Thus  consolidated  on  a  sure  political  footing,  the  financial  society  by  which  the 
first  treaties  were  concluded  has  been  able  to  develop  into  a  more  powerful 
company  disposing  of  a  considerable  capital.  The  association  also  commands  the 
services  of  a  body  of  skilled  and  learned  explorers,  who  are  now  studying  the 
mineral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  resources  of  the  country,  indicating  the 
points  to  be  occupied,  and  tracing  the  routes  destined  soon  to  connect  the  inland 
stations  with  the  ports  on  the  east  coast.  Numerous  stations  have  already  been 
founded  in  the  Kingani,  Wami,  and  Rufu  river  valleys,  and  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  these  places  has  been  cleared  by  the  planters  for  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  European  and  African  vegetables.  Protestant 
and  Catholic  German  missionaries  have  also  established  themselves  in  these  new 
settlements,  where  chapels  and  schools  are  to  be  opened.  Through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Pope  the  French  missionaries,  who  had  long  been  labouring  in  this 
field,  have  now  been  replaced  by  Germans. 

But  however  active  and  enterprising  may  be  the  "  protectors  "  of  the  popu- 
lations dwelling  in  the  region  comprised  between  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika,  a 
large  extent  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them  still  remains  to  be  explored.  The 
beat-known  district,  one  of  those  that  have  been  most  frequently  described  by 
travellers,  is  the  zone  of  the  caravan  routes,  whose  intersecting  tracks  wind  through 
Ugogo  and  Unyamezi  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  This 
is  the  region  first  traversed  by  Burton  and  Speke,  by  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and 
Cameron,  and  since  the  time  of  these  pioneers  of  geographical  discovery,  by  nume- 
rous other  European  explorers,  traders,  missionaries,  or  soldiers.  A  portion  of  the 
territory  has  even  already  been  carefully  surveyed  by  means  of  astronomical 
observations,  while  a  first  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kondoa,  in  the  Wami  Valley, 
is  based  on  a  scientific  triangulation.  But  vast  spaces  stretching  to  the  north  and 
south  along  both  sides  of  the  commercial  highways  are  still  known  only  through  the 
vague  reports  supplied  by  the  natives,  and  the  geographical  features  of  these 
districts  are  figured  differently  on  the  different  maps  of  travellers  and  explorers. 
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Physicai,  Features. 


Tlie  Riifi  ji  ( Ru-Fiji ),  Rufu  (Hu-Fu),  and  Wami  Rivers,  \vhi(;h  water  the  roj^ion 
of  coastluiids  till  recently  known  by  tbo  jjeneral  name  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  from 
the  neip:hbouring  island  of  /an/ibar,  ".re  churacterisi-d  by  basins  whose  natural  limita 
are  in  many  places  somewhat  undecided.  On  the  south  west  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Livingstone  Mountains  separates  the  farthest  sources  of  the  Rufiji  from  the  torrents 
rushing  impetuously  down  to  Lake  Nyassa.  This  watershed  is  continue'!  (Mrth- 
wards  by  other  ranges,  the  Yomatema  heights  and  plateaux,  all  of  whioL  fall 
continually  in  this  direction.  Hence  in  the  Ugogo  territory  crossed  by  the  caravan 
routes,  the  transition  is  ver\  gradual  between  the  headstreams  of  the  Malagazi, 
flowing  to  the  Congo  basin,  and  those  nmning  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  the 
divide  isfonned  by  an  extensive  tableland  standing  at  a  mean  altitude  of  from  3,/50() 
to  4,000  feet,  and  in  the  most  elevated  parts  rising  to  4,300  feet.  Here  and  there  the 
uniform  surface  is  broken  by  a  few  granite  crests  cropping  out  through  the  pre- 
vailing sandstone  and  reddish  laterite  formations.  Northwards  the  horizon  is 
limited  by  the  table  mountains  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Wahuma  people,  and 
which  from  a  distance  appear  to  rise  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
plateaux. 

The  mountain  ranges,  properly  so  called,  are  developed  entiiely  within  the  basins 
of  +he  rivers  flowing  seawords,  between  the  dividing  tablelands  and  the  seaboard. 
To  these  ranges  Burton  has  given  the  name  of  the  "  African  Ghats,"  comparing 
their  outlines  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ghats  which  form  the  outer  escarpments  of 
the  Deccan.  But  unlike  the  Indian  Ghats,  these  Usagara  ranges  are  not  merely 
the  outor  escarpment  of  an  elevated  plateau,  but,  although  to  a  less  degree,  present 
also  the  aspect  of  true  mountains  on  their  inner  or  landward  slopes,  rising  on  this 
side  iu  t.teep  scarps  above  the  tabhland  on  which  they  stand.  Connected  with  the 
Livingstone  range  by  a  slightly  iijclined  plateau,  which  is  carved  into  terraces  by 
the  Rufiji  headstreams,  and  wliich  rises  in  some  of  its  crests  to  altitudes  of  nearly 
6,600  feet,  the  Usagara  system  ramifies  into  two  parallel  main  chains  running 
south- W(tst  and  north-east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  seaboard  north  of  Zanzibar. 
Nevertheless  these  chuins  present  great  irregularities  in  their  general  outlines.  In 
many  places  they  throw  off  transverse  Fpurs,  and  amid  the  chaos  of  crests  every- 
where bounding  the  horizt^n  it  is  often  impossible  to  follow  the  main  axis  of  the 
syster,:.  The  Rubeho  hills,  which  here  form  the  waterparting  between  the  Rufiji 
and  the  Wami  basins,  present  on  the  whole  the  aspect  of  a  ridge  disposed  in  the 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east.  In  the  southern  or  Rufiji  basin  occur 
some  coalfields,  whose  economic  value  has  beeri  differently  estimated  by  explorers. 

The  Usagara  (U-Sagara)  Mountains  are  mainly  of  granite  formation,  interspersed 
however  with  diorites  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  as  well  as  with  schists  and  sand- 
stones.  The  highest  crests  exceed  6,500  feet,  and  the  Rubeho  Pass,  crossed  by 
Burton  and  Speke  in  1858,  would  appear  to  stand  at  an  elevation  of  5,700  feet. 
These  pioneers  gave  it  the  name  of  the  "Terrible  Pass,"  owing  to  the  rugged 
character  of  the  escarpments  and  the  wild  disorder  of  the  boulders  which,  exhausted 
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as  they  were  from  fever,  they  found  so  difficult  to  surmount.  But  however  savage 
in  appearance,  these  uplands  are  at  least  favoured  with  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
the  Jluropeans  enervated  by  a  residence  on  the  marshy  plains  of  the  seaboard  might 
'here  establish  health-resorts  to  recover  their  strength  in  an  atmosphere  resembling 
that  of  the  temperate  zone.  Most  of  the  Usagara  villages  are  built  above  the  river 
valleys  on  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  main  ranges. 


I 


River  Systems. 

A  few  inconsiderable  watercourses  reach  the  coast  north  of  the  Rovuraa 
estuary ;  but  the  first  large  fluvial  delta  is  that  of  the  Rufiji  or  Lufiji,  which  lies 
180  miles  beyond  that  point.  This  river  does  not  flow  from  Lake  Nyassa,  as  was 
reported  to  Livingstone  by  the  natives ;  nevertheless  its  farthest  headstreams  have 
their  sources  to  the  west  of  this  lacustrine  basin,  and  its  ramifying  affluents  drain 
a  vast  extent  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  ranges  skirting  the  plateau.  The  whole 
area  of  drainage  comprises  an  area  roughly  estimated  at  6,000  square  miles.  The 
Luwego,  or  Luvu  (Lu-Wego,  Lu-Vu),  the  chief  southern  tributary,  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed  to  its  source.  It  is  not  navigable,  and  probably  has  its  source  in  the 
Livingstone  Mountains,  flowing  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  its  junction 
with  the  Uranga  (U-Ranga).  This  branch  comes  from  the  west,  plunging  from 
full  to  fall  iu  u  rocky  bed  flanked  by  granite  walls.  But  hundreds  of  canoes 
formed  of  single  trunks  of  trees  are  met  in  the  navigable  reaches,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  sometimes  expand  to  a  breadth  of  over  2,000  yards. 

The  united  Luwego  and  Uranga  take  the  name  of  Rufiji,  which  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  confluence  tumbles  over  the  Shuguli  Cascades,  a  series  of  falls  and 
rapids  skirted  by  granite  cliffs.  Above  these  cataracts  some  rocky  islets  in  both 
converging  branches  serve  as  refuges  for  the  natives  exposed  to  the  sudden 
attacks  of  marauders.  liower  down  the  Rufiji  continues  the  north-easterly  course 
of  the  southern  or  Luwego  branch,  and  offers  at  intervals  a  few  navigable  reaches, 
although  in  many  places  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  arrested  by  rapids,  reefs, 
and  sandbanks.  These  obstructions  grow  more  numerous  as  the  mainstream 
approaches  the  confluence  of  the  Ruaha  (Rua-Ha),  a  large  stream  from  the  west, 
whose  basin  comprises  a  large  tract  of  country  between  Urori  and  Ugogo.  Like 
the  Luwego,  the  Luaha  is  unnavigable,  notwithstanding  the  large  volume  of 
water  it  rolls  down  during  the  rainy  season,  when  it  becomes  the  largest  branch 
of  the  whole  system.  But  during  the  period  of  drought  it  is  a  less  copious  stream 
than  the  Rufiji. 

After  its  confluence  with  the  Ruaha,  the  Rufiji  receives  no  further  contri- 
butions from  any  quarter  ;  but  before  reaching  the  sea  it  has  still  to  surmount  the 
barrier  presented  by  the  most  advanced  ridge  of  the  coast  ranges.  This  ridge 
runs  north  and  south  athwart  the  course  of  the  river,  which  pierces  it  at  the 
gorge  where  it  rushes  over  the  Pangani  Falls,  No  aecurat*  measurement  has 
yet  been  taken  of  the  total  incline  at  this  point,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable, 
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as  is  evident  from  the  relief  of  the  hills,  which  is  much  greater  on  the  eastern  or 
outer  than  on  the  inner  side. 

In  the  Mrima,  or  coast  region  below  the  Pangani  Falls,  the  Rufiji  is  navigable 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  seawards,  a  distance  altogether  of  about  120  miles.     But 
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Fig.  91.— Thk  Rxtpiji  Delta. 
Scale  t  :  650,000. 
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great  care  and  skill  are  required  lo  avoid  the  sand  or  mudbanks,  which  are  formed 
or  shifted  with  every  recurring  inundation.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
has  even  excavated  a  new  channel,  which  winds  to  the  south  of  a  now  abandoned 
branch.     Lower  down,  in  the  delta  proper,  these  branches  are  constantly  being 
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displaced.  The  alluvial  deposits,  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  current,  preacntH 
every  year  a  fresh  system  of  ramifying  channels,  while  seavards  the  outlines  of 
the  coast  are  continually  modiiied  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  coral-building 
polyps. 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  basin,  the  Rufiji  delta  is  very  extensiv»>, 
developing  a  coastline  about  04  miles  long  and  covering  a  total  superficial  area  of 
no  less  than  COO  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  about  a  dozen  so-called  inton, 
or  estuaries,  some  of  which  are  not  in  constant  communication  with  the  fluvial 
system,  although  connected  with  it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
sweet  and  saline  waters  are  intermingled  in  their  channels.  The  largest  volumes 
of  the  fluvial  current  are  discharged  through  the  northern  branches,  the  liumba 
or  Msala,  the  Kiomboni,  Simba-Uranga,  and  Kibunya,  and  thes'j  are  consequently 
the  most  accessible  to  shipping,  which  is  able  to  ascend  them  at  high  water. 
The  Simba-Uranga  mouth  especially  is  much  frequented  by  coasters,  which  come 
to  load  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  All  the  channels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  are  fringed  by  dense  mangrove  thickets,  and  here  the  few  habitations  of 
the  natives  are  raised  on  piles  sunk  in  the  mud.  Higher  up,  where  the  soil  is 
less  saturated  with  moisture,  no  more  trees  are  seen,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  tall  grasses,  yielding  where  cultivated  rich  crops  of  rice. 

Compared  with  the  Rufiji,  the  other  streams  discharging  into  the  Zanzibar 
waters  are  of  inconsiderable  size.  The  Kingani,  which  Holmwood  ascended  for  a 
distance  of  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  also  known  as  the  Mto,  Mbazi,  or  Rufu 
(Ru-Fu),  names  which  have  all  the  same  meaning  of  "  river."  It  has  its  source 
in  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  east  of  the  Usagara  uplands.  The  Wami, 
which  also  reaches  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  but  a  little  farther 
north,  collects  its  first  waters  much  farther  west  in  the  hills  skirting  the  plateau. 

Lake  Rikwa. 

But  the  space  comprised  between  the  basins  of  these  rivers  and  those  flowing 
to  Tanganyika  is  dotted  over  with  shallow  flooded  depressions  without  any  out- 
flow. The  largest  of  these  reservoirs,  lying  west  of  the  heights  where  the  main 
branches  of  the  Ruflgi  have  their  origin,  is  Lake  Rikwa  (Likwa,  Hikwa),  which 
was  discovered  by  Thomson  in  1880,  and  has  since  been  visited  by  Cotterill  and 
Kaiser.  Seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Liambu  Mountains  enclosing  it  on  the  north- 
west, and  separating  it  from  Tanganyika,  Rikwa  appears  to  fill  a  regular  valley 
disposed  north-east  and  south-west  parallel  with  the  axis  of  Tanganyika  andNyassa, 
and  forming  part  of  the  same  lacustrine  system  in  the  continental  relief.  It 
stands  at  an  estimated  altitude  of  nearly  2,600  feet,  that  is  to  say,  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  Tanganyika,  and  has  a  probable  length  of  about  60  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  15  to  20  miles.  Rikwa  receives  several  afiluents  at  bnth 
extremities,  including  even  a  considerable  stream,  the  Eatuma  or  lilkafu,  which 
takes  its  rise  north  of  Karema,  in  the  mountains  skirting  the  great  lake.  But  all 
these  contributions  of   fresh  water,  being  carried  off   by  the  evaporation  of  the 
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basin,  cannot  prevent  the  formation  of  a  rosiduunfi  of  saline  substances  in  this 
Ittcuslrino  reservoir,  whose  waters,  according  to  native  report,  have  a  flavour  of 
sulphur. 

Cmmate. 

To  the  Usagara  Mountains,  rising  between  the  plateau  and  the  seaboard,  are 
mainly  due  the  contrasts  of  climate,  and  consequently  of  all  the  phenomena 
depending  on  it,  including  those  of  the  running  or  stagnant  waters.  In  this 
region  of  East  Africa  the  mean  direction  of  the  winds  is  normal  with  the  coast. 
Whether  the  south-east  trades  are  in  the  ascendant,  as  is  the  case  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  or  whether  they  are  succeeded  by  those  of  the  north-east, 
as  in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  whole  atmospheric  system  is  shifted  south- 
wards with  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  whether  the  aerial  currents  are  attracted  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  these  currents  always  set  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast.  The  rain -bearing  clouds  are  thus  arrested  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
interior.  For  the  same  reason  the  alternating  daily  breezes  are  felt  only  on  the 
maritime  slope.  Hence  the  opposite  side  facing  landwards,  as  well  as  the  inland 
plateaux  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  easterly  winds,  are  much  farther  removed 
from  murine  influences  than  might  be  supposed  from  their  proximity  to  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  masHiko,  that  is  to  say,  the  rainy  season,  during  which  the  people  remain 
"  confined  to  their  houses,"  generally  begins  on  the  coastlands  in  January,  when 
the  east  winds  are  displaced  by  the  north  east  monsoon.  But  the  heavy  down- 
pours SL-arcely  set  in  before  March  or  April.  After  the  month  of  May  they  fall 
off,  returning  again  in  the  rttli  season,  which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  September  is  the  driest  month,  although  even  then  occasional 
showers  occur.  In  certain  inland  valleys  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  moisture- 
charged  winds,  it  rains  throughout  the  whole  year,  except  perhaps  for  a  fortnight 
or  so  in  September.  Here  the  massika  makes  its  appearance  much  sooner  than  on 
the  coast,  and  the  mountains  are  frequently  wrapped  in  dense  fog.  The  total 
rainfall  certainly  exceeds  120  inches  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  Usagara  uplands. 
The  same  contrast  that  is  observed  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  seaboards,  is  also  maintained  in 
these  tropical  regions  lying  between  the  tenth  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
At  equal  distances  from  the  equator  both  the  rainfall  and  the  temperature  are 
higher  on  tha  east  than  on  the  west  coast.  According  to  Hann,  the  difference  of 
temperature  under  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  that  is  about  the  Rovuma  and 
Cuanza  estuaries  respectively,  is  as  much  as  eight  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  contrast 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  direction  of  the  marine  and  aerial  currents  on  the 
two  coasts.  The  monsoons  on  the  Atlantic  side  blow  almost  constantly  from  the 
south,  and  are  consequently  tempered  by  the  cold  Antarctic  waters.  But  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent  the  prevailing  winds  come  from  the  east,  that  is  by 
an  oceanic  basin  heated  by  the  vertical  solar  rays.*     The  contrast  is  even  greater 

•  Temperature  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  72°  F. ;  temperature  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  80°  F. 
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between  the  respective  murine  currents.  A  stream  of  cold  water  sets  steadily  in 
the  direction  from  south  to  north  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  a  flood  of 
tepid  water,  escaping  from  the  great  central  basin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  bathes  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  coutiuent,  flowing  southwards  through  the  Mozambique 
Channel. 

The  hilly  plateaux  lying  to  the  leeward  of  the  Usagara  higlihinds  are  mainly 
an  arid  region  like  the  Kan'oos  of  Cape  Colony.  In  many  districts  there  is  almost 
a  total  absence  of  water,  so  that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  sink  deep  wells  in  the 
gravel  in  order  to  collect  the  little  moisture  that  oozes  throuj^h  the  subsoil.  In 
these  districts  the  vuli  season  passes  without  bringing  any  regular  heavy  rains, 
while  the  massika  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  period  of  dry  winds,  sure 
forerunner  of  famine.  The  same  atmospheric  currents  that  bring  the  rain- 
charged  clouds  to  the  maritime  slopes  often  deprive  the  plateau  of  the  necessary 
moisture.  To  the  dryness  of  the  air  are  added  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day  and 
cool  nights.  Whirlwinds  of  dust  are  often  developed  on  the  elevated  plains, 
sweeping  furiously  over  the  land,  and  in  their  eddies  bearing  along  coarse  sand 
and  at  times  even  the  shingle  itself.  What  the  Spaniards  say  of  the  Philippines, 
Burton  applies  to  the  Ugogo  country  :  Srm  mczcH  de  polro,  aeis  nipzes  de  lodo. 
"  Six  months  of  dust,  six  of  bog."  The  vapour-charged  fogs  of  the  coastlands, 
which  at  night  precipitate  a  copious  dew,  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  elevated 
lands  of  the  interior,* 

Flora  and  Fauna. 

The  wealth  of  vegetation  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  rainfall.  The 
zone  of  coastlands,  being  sufficiently  watered,  is  everywhere  clothed  with  her- 
baceous or  forest  growths.  North  of  the  Rovuma  the  terraced  lands  inhabited  by 
the  Makondes  present  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  region  south  of  that  river, 
where  the  Mavihas  have  their  camping-grounds.  Here  scrub  and  brushwood  are 
matted  into  such  dense  masses,  that  no  progress  can  be  made  except  axe  in  hand. 
In  various  parts  of  the  northern  secti  ^  '>f  the  coastlands  the  vegetation,  while 
equally  dense  and  more  leafy,  has  a  mort  forest-like  character.  On  leaving  the 
villages,  convoys  at  once  plunge  into  arboreal  avenues  where  the  porters  have 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  tangled  branches.  Elsewhere 
the  trees  are  rarer  and  often  grouped  in  picturesque  clusters.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  marshy  tracts  the  reetls  and  tall  grasses  grow  to  a  height  of  12  or  14  feet, 
forming  a  dense  jungle,  where  marauders  at  times  lie  in  ambush  to  fall  on  the 
unwary  wayfarer,  or  where  runaway  slaves  find  a  temporary  shelter. 

The  msnndarmi,  or  copal-tree,  which  yields  the  best  gum  known  to  commerce, 
flourishes  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rufiji  for  35  or  40  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  highlands   are  clothed   especially  with    mimosas   and   other   plants   of   low 

•  Mean  temperature  of  Zanzibar  aa  recorded  for  four  years,  82°  F. ;  for  March  (hottest  month),  84°; 
for  July  (coldest  mouth),  77°  ;  number  of  rainy  days,  120  ;  total  rainfall,  60  inches  ;  rainfall  in  1868, 
170  inches. 
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growth  ;  iiit(>rHperHO(l,  howovor,  with  f^igiintic;  tiiinariiulH  und  syciiinorofi,  whoHe 
huge  Him'tiding  brinichos  might  shcltor  a  whole  rogiinont;  or  the  cuhihuHh-trco,  in 
whoHO  liollow  trunk  u  t'limily  might  bo  accommodated.  The  IJsngara  MountaitiH 
abound  CHpccially  in  arboroHcont  HpecieH  with  Hwoot-Hmclling  floworn  and  delicioiw 
fruits,  although  never  improved  by  cultivation.  Wooded  tracts  are  often  met 
where  the  traveller  might  fancy  himself  ever\  where  surrounded  by  dense  forests, 
yet  as  lie  advances  the  trees  are  seen  to  grow  rarer  and  soon  give  place  to  the 
open  savannah.  In  the  Fgogo  district,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains, 
woods  arc  still  met  in  the  well-watered  bottom-lands,  while  elsewhere  fuel  is  so 
scarce  that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  burn  cow-dung,  as  in  the  prairies  of  the  Far 
West.  Nevertheless,  in  these  regions  some  large  trees  are  still  met,  here  a  few 
calabashes  or  a  solitary  baobab  indicating  the  site  of  human  alKxIes,  there  u 
gigantic  euphorbia  serving  as  a  landmark  or  station  for  caravans. 

But  if  forest  growths  are  rare,  large  animals  still  abound,  especially  in  the 
districts  remote  from  the  trade  routes.  Certain  parts  of  the  plateau  are  still 
frequented  by  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  bufFolo,  and  ostrich.  Till 
recently  even  lions  were  so  numerous  that  villages  had  to  be  displaced  to  avoid  their 
dangerous  neighbourhood. 

Inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Rovuma  basin 
scarcely  differ  in  speech  and  usages  from  the  populations  inhabiting  the  southern 
slope.  Some  lead  an  unsettled  existence,  frequently  changing  their  settlements 
and  making  incursions  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Thus  the  Wanindis  and  the 
Magwangwaras,  or  Makondes,  who  assume  the  formidable  name  of  Maviti  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  their  more  timid  neighbours,  and  who  have  wasted  so  many 
districts  and  enslaved  so  many  peoples  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rovuma,  have  now 
established  their  chief  encampments  on  the  opposite  slo^je.  The  two  groups  of 
tribes  which  confront  each  other  from  their  elevated  terraces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lower  Rovuma,  speak  a  common  language,  and  in  other  respects  present  such  a 
strong  family  likeness,  that  they  are  evidently  branches  of  the  same  race,  notwith- 
standing their  distinctive  tribal  names. 

On  the  south  reside  the  Mavihas  (Ma-Viha),  on  the  north  the  Makondes, 
(Ma-Konde),  the  latter  rendered  extremely  repulsive  by  the  scarifications  covering 
face  and  body,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise 
prominent  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  pelele  is  also  universally  worn 
by  the  women,  giving  the  upper  lip  from  a  distance  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  boar's  snout.  Nevertheless  the  Makonde  women  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of 
independence.  They  are  not  purchased,  nor  do  their  parents  claim  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them  in  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  they  choose  their  own  husbands, 
and  when  the  matter  has  bee"  settled  by  mutual  consent,  the  bride  enters  her  new 
home,  sweeping  the  floor  and  setting  everything  in  order.  She  is  then  joined  by 
the  bridegroom,  who  leaves  his  gun  or  other  arms  at  the  door.     But  although  this 
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<H>tn|)lotes  tho  simple  wcddinjjf  rit<>H,  unionfl  are,  ns  a  rule,  imich  roRpoctod.  (^ai«>8 
of  infidelity  are  extrcimly  rare,  mid  wlu-n  they  do  oecur,  the  offcneo  is  always 
puiiiHhed  by  the  haiUHlmient  of  the  dcliiKiuctit.  After  a  contiiudncnt  the  wife  lives 
apart  from  her  huslmud  till  the  ehild  l)egiiis  to  Hpeuk.  Then  on  the  day  of  reunion 
the  mother  brings  her  offspring  to  the  crossing  of  two  ])athN,  NynilN)liNing  \\w 
diJforent  ways  of  life,  and  after  rubbing  it  over  with  oil  rcsi^Mis  it  to  the  father, 
and  the  family  life  is  resumed. 

At  the  death  of  a  Makonde  all  the  grain  he  jKissessed  is  immediately  eonverted 
into  l)eer  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the  mourning  or  feasting  lasts 
until  all  the  liquor  is  consumed.      Enriched  by  the  sale  of  the  gum  copal  and 

Pig.  9V.-  Maviha  Type 
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caoutchouc,  large  quantities  of  which  are  produced  in  their  territory,  the  Makuaa 
have  become  very  proud  and  overbearing,  and  show  much  mistrust  at  the  visits  of 
strangers.  Some  English  missionaries  settled  in  the  Masasi  country,  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Makonde  territory,  have  hitherto  failed  to  establish  uninter- 
rupted relations  with  these  natives.  In  the  year  1877,  when  Chauncy  Maples 
penetrated  into  one  of  their  villages,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
European,  took  him  for  a  ghost,  but  consented  to  supply  him  with  food. 

The  Masasi  country  belongs  to  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Makua  nntion,  which 
farther  south  occupies  such  an  extensive  domain  in  the  INJozambique  region.  The 
Yaos  of  the  Nyassa  highlands  are  also  numerously  represented  in  this  part  of  the 
Rovunm  basin.     Here  are  also  met  some  Wamueras  (Wa-Muera),  a  feeble  remnant 
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of  a  foriiu'rly  |Miw(«rful  tribo  ultnnnt  cMitiroly  rxtiTiiiiiialciI  by  the  Miiviti.  Thcsi* 
WanmoniH  woro  ut  one  time  vory  uuinoroiin,  osptH-ially  in  tbo  nt'iy;b)K)urlu)o<l  of  th«^ 
(HKiHt  nt-iir  Kiloa. 

The  Wiin>;iu(l(ts  or  Wiiginrlos  (\Vu-N^iii<lo,  Wii-(iiii(lo),  wbo  havi-  ri'j»lac('(l 
tho  VVainuorus  in  tho  (listri(itN  to  tho  nortb  and  nortb-wi'Ht  of  tho  terraco  otjcupit-d 
by  tho  Makoiulos,  uro  ono  of  tho  many  warlike  trilKH  that  have  UHHUinod  tho  name 
of  tho  Mavifi.  To  keep  up  tlio  Hrtion  thoy  have  alno  adopted  tho  drosM,  wurory, 
weapons,  and  <'UHtoniN  of  theno  fonniihddo  kinsnion  of  tho  /iduN.  My  some  of  their 
noif^hlxmrs  thty  aro  oallod  Walihulm  (NVali-IIuhu),  a  name  formed  in  imitation  of 
their  battle  cry.  Tho  Mahongos  (Ma-llen>?e),  wbo  dwell  farther  north  in  tho 
ItuHji  basin  between  Uranga  and  Iluaha,  also  try  to  strike  terror  by  the  same 
device,  after  having  had  thcniMelvos  to  tremble  In'fore  these  fierce  warriors.  Tho 
Wanyakanyakos  (Wa-Nyakanyaka)  have  been  reduced  by  tliein  to  tho  ccmdilion 
of  serfs. 


Thk  Wa/aramos. 

Tiie  territory  east  of  the  Mahenges,  in  the  Rufiji  basin,  belongs  to  the  Wa- 
ndondes,  or  Wadondis  (Wa-Ndonde,  Wa-Dondi),  who  are  conterminous  with  the 
Wazaramos  (Wa-Zurumo)  of  the  regn)n  comprised  between  the  lluKji,  the  lower 
Kingani,  and  the  territory  of  the  Swaheli,  or  "  Coast  People."  The  Wazaramos 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  medium  stature,  but  of  rare  physical  strength.  They 
are  evidently  of  mixed  origin,  and  present  a  corresponding  variety  of  types. 
Some  travellers  have  been  struck  by  the  great  number  of  albinos  met  in  their 
country.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  they  have  been  frequently 
visited  by  Arab  traders  and  European  explorers ;  hence  the  accounts  now 
received  of  their  social  usages  differ  greatly  from  those  of  tho  early  observers. 
Through  contact  with  the  outer  world  their  customs  have  been  considerably 
modified,  and  they  now  wear  the  Arab  dress,  purchase  arms,  implements,  and 
ornaments  from  the  traders,  and  have  discontinued  many  of  their  ferocious  ances- 
tral  practices. 

But  in  the  more  remote  districts  Wazaramos  may  still  be  seen  whose  features 
are  slashed  with  deep  gashes  from  ear  to  mouth,  who  wear  no  clothes  except  short 
skirts  of  foliage  or  grassy  fibre,  who  by  mixing  clay  with  the  hair  build  up  head- 
dresses in  the  shape  of  a  roof,  and  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  keep 
in  a  carefully  ornamented  quiver.  Cruel  punishments  for  real  or  imaginary 
offences  were  by  no  means  rare  amongst  the  Wazaramos :  they  burnt  the  wizard 
with  his  wife  and  children,  threw  to  the  bush  all  infants  whose  teeth  presented 
any  departure  from  the  normul  disposition ;  at  times  twins  shared  the  same  fate, 
as  well  as  all  children  born  on  unpropitious  days.  Even  those  who  had  survived 
the  dangers  besetting  their  infancy  were  murdered  if  they  ground  their  teeth  in 
sleep,  or  had  any  other  physical  defect  considered  likely  to  bring  misfortune  on 
the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  who  lost  her  child  through  an 
accident  or  any  illness,  was  held  responsible  for  its  death ;  she  was  driven  from 
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tho  village,  hud  to  duub  her  fuco  with  chiy,  und  siU'iitly  to  endurt)  tho  insultH 
hi>ii[H-d  upon  htT. 

Tho  Wii/uroinos  do  not  pmctiso  circumcision,  tilthouph  fhoy  have  in  many 
other  reM|H)ctrt  hocn  8ul)jccto(l  to  tho  intlutncc  of  tho  >rohummo(hiUH  on  tlu» 
coust.  MoHt  of  them  wpcait  Swaholi  us  well  m  their  iiativo  laiiguaj^e,  and  on  j?ulu 
duys  tho  ehiefs  weur  tho  flowing  robe,  vest,  und  turbun  of  the  Arulw.  Tho 
women  uIho  huvo  udopted  tho  MusHulman  fitylo  of  drosg,  but  do  not  go  veiled. 
The  dwellingM  of  the  wealthy  clusHeH  uro  pulaccH  coinpured  to  tho  ordiiuiry  nutivo 
huts,  iK'ing  Huuill  houses  presenting  ulnuist  u  European  aspect. 

Tho   Wukweros    (NVu-Kwore),    Wakami    (NVa-Kumi),    und    Wakhutus    (\Vu- 


Fig.  03.— Eaot  Afbioan  TBinKs  betwekn  the  Rovuma  and  Paoaiti. 
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Khutu),  who  dwell  farther  west  in  the  hilly  region  about  the  headstreams  of  the 
Kingani,  are  clo">ly  related  to,  although  far  less  civilised  than,  the  Wazaramos. 
They  wear  nothin-  but  scanty  bark  clothes,  and  their  habitations  are  rather  dens 
of  wild  beasts  than  human  abodes.  In  their  country  trials  for  witchcraft, 
followed  by  the  inevitable  punishment  of  the  stake,  are  still  terribly  frequent. 
Much  more  civilized  are  their  Wazeguha  (Wa-Zeguha,  Wa  Zegura)  neighbours, 
who  with  the  kindred  Wangurus  (Wa-Nguru),  inhabit  the  unproductive  plains 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains  traversed  by  the  liower  Wami  River.  Nearly 
all  these  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  through  the 
influence  of  the  contiguous  Swaheli  and  Arab  communities ;  the  possession  of 
firearms  has  also  made  them  formidable  slave-hunters. 
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The  Wazeguhas  are  almost  the  only  people  in  this  region  of  East  Africa 
who  do  not  recognise  the  principle  of  inheritance  in  the  transmission  of  the 
supreme  authority.  The  succession  depends  rather  on  personal  qualities,  strength, 
courage,  or  wealth,  and  the  consequence  is  that  incessant  warfare  is  carried  on 
by  the  rival  ouiididules  for  the  position  of  tribal  chief.  Occasionally  their 
neighbours  become  involved  in  these  intertribal  feuds,  which  at  times  lead  to 
the  extermination  of  whole  communities.  Thus  the  Wadoes  (Wa-Doe),  one  of 
the  local  clans,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  during  the  ceaseless  broils  by 
which  the  land  has  been  wasted,  and  fugitive  members  of  this  group  have  been 
Huaitered  iiorllivvui'dB  as  far  ito  the  n«ighl>ourhood  of  lue  equator.  Their  territory 
was  generally  avoided  by  travellers,  because  the  Wadoes  were  known  to  be 
cannibals.  Koth  sexes  disfigured  themselves  by  two  broad  red  scars,  traced  from 
near  the  temples  down  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  The  two  upper  incisors  were  also 
extracted,  and  the  national  costume  consisted  of  skins  dyed  yellow.  At  the  death 
of  a  free  man  two  slaves  were  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave,  a  woman  in  order  to 
prop  his  head  during  his  last  ''leep,  a  man  furnished  with  an  axe  in  order  to 
supply  him  with  fuel  in  the  cold,  dark  earth.  The  village  chiefs  try  to  make 
themselves  look  more  terrible  by  cutting  their  nails  in  the  form  of  lions'  claws, 
and  avoid  meeting  each  other  on  the  highway,  pretending  that  their  glance  must 
prove  fatal  to  a  ;"ival  in  authority.  Hence  when  they  have  to  deliberate  on 
matters  of  common  interest,  the  meeting  takes  place  in  a  hut  divided  into  two  or 
more  compartments,  one  for  each  chief,  and  the  discussion  is  then  carried  on  over 
the  partitions.  '* 

The  Wasagaras  and  Wagogos. 

The  highland  district  lying  between  the  seaboard  and  the  inland  plateau  is 
inhabited  by  the  various  Wasagara  (Wa-Sagara)  clans,  some  still  as  barbarous 
as  the  Wakhutu  peoples,  others  already  more  or  less  civilized  through  their 
continuous  intercourse  with  the  Swaheli,  the  Arabs,  and  the  European  explorers. 
Their  language,  divided  into  several  dialects,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffust>d 
in  the  interior,  being  current  in  some  communities  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mombaz.  The  Wasagaras  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  fuller  growth  of 
beard  from  all  the  surrounding  populations.  Some  of  their  chief  branches  are  the 
Wcxhchca  (Wa-IIehe),  iu  tho  southeru  bufiu  uf  the  E,uuha,  and  farther  north, 
towards  the  frontiei's  of  Masailaud,  the  Wamogis  (Yv'a-Megi),  the  Wakagurus 
(Wa-Kaguru),  and  the  Wagcjas  (Wa-Geja).  The  distinctive  sign  of  all  these 
groups  is  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  on:  ments  such  ss 
wooden,  metal,  or  horn  discs,  continually  increasing  in  size,  is  gradually  distended 
until  at  last  it  touches  the  shoulder.  The  cavity  thus  produced  is  often  utilized 
for  holding  little  boxes,  tobacco  pouches,  instruments,  and  other  nicknacks. 
While  most  of  the  tribes  are  bearded,  the  Wahehes,  whose  language  closely 
resembles  the  Ki-Swaheli,  have  absohitcly  hairless  faces.  They  have  enslaved 
the  Wubenus  (Wa-]ieuuj,  a  peaceful  nation  who  have  become  famous  for  their 
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remarkable  skill  in  carving  and  sharpening  swords  made  of  ebony.  Their 
territory,  a  hilly  plateau  considerably  over  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  is  a  rugged 
bleak  region  swtpt  by  biting  winds. 

<  The  Wagogos  (Wa-Gogo),  who  occupy  the  section  of  the  ])latpau  stretching  as 
far  as  the  watershed  towards  Unyamezi,  were  formerly  much  dreaded  as  fierce 
marauders.  When  the  first  Arab  caravan  made  its  appearance  in  their  territory, 
Burton  tells  us  that  they  were  so  surprised  at  the  corpulence  of  the  leader,  that 
they  took  him  for  a  god,  and  called  upon  him  to  bring  down  rain  from  heaven ; 
but  their  prayers  not  being  immediately  answered,  they  were  about  t'»  murder  the 
strange  deity  when  an  opportune  shower  intervened  to  save  his  life.  Yet  the 
Wagogos  are  now  said  to  be  the  least  superstitious  of  all  the  East  African  popula- 
tions. They  have  very  few  magicians  amongst  them,  and  even  these  have  fallen 
into  great  discredit.  Most  explorers  who  have  visited  these  communities  have 
bf  en  struck  by  the  small  size  of  the  skull  compared  with  the  broad  features  and 
the  prominent  ears,  which  are  likened  by  Burton  to  the  handles  attached  to  two 
sides  of  a  jug  or  pitcher.  The  lobe  is  pierced  and  distended  as  amongst  their 
Wasagara  neighbours.  In  this  part  of  Africa  ears  enlarged  in  this  way  are  a  mark 
of  freedom,  slaves  being  forbidden  either  to  pierce  the  lobe  or  attach  any  ornament 
to  this  organ.  Nearly  all  the  Wagogos  are  amply  clothed,  even  the  children 
wearing  a  large  robe.  Their  language  is  much  harsher  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  It  is  generally  spoken  in  a  loud,  aggressive  voice,  sometimes  even 
with  a  certain  brutality,  the  Wagogos  being  very  proud  of  their  uumbers,  and 
long  accustomed  to  bully  the  timid  traders  visiting  their  country. 
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The  Waswaheli. 

But  however  powerful  they  may  be,  all  the  nations  of  the  interior  have  alike 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  language  spoken  by  these  despised  dealers.  The 
Ki-Swaheli,thatis  the  language  of  the  Waswaheli  (Wa-Swaheli)  or  "Coast  People," 
is  daily  becoming  more  widely  diffused  amongst  uU  the  native  peoples  in  this  part 
of  the  continent.  Yet  the  tribes  by  whom  this  idiom  is  being  propagated  far  and 
wide  are  neither  stronger  nor  more  numerous  than  the  others.  On  the  contrarj', 
they  cannot  be  said  even  to  constitute  a  dlBtiucl  elhuioul  group  at  all,  fcr  the  Waswa- 
heli are  of  most  diverse  origiu,  and  have  become  iuteruiiiigied  with  immigrants  f lom 
all  the  neighbouritig  regions.  What  gives  them  a  certain  national  unity  apart 
from  most  other  Bantu  populations  is  the  Mohammedan  religion,  which  they  have 
adopted  and  profess  with  more  or  less  zeal-  The  Arab  element  also  has  greatly 
contributed  to  modify  their  usages,  and  transform  the  agriuultural  cnuimuuities 
into  groups  of  aotive  traders. 

Ki-Swaheli  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  districts  north  of  Mombaz 
and  Malindi,  where  the  dialect  known  by  the  name  of  Ki-Ngozi  has  preserved  its 
archaic  forms,  and  is  consequently  used  by  poets  in  preference  to  uU  others.  As  it 
graduallj'  spread  southwards  along  the  coastlands  and  adjacent  islands  as  far  as 
Mozambique,    the  current    speech  became   more  and   more   affected  by  Indian, 
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Persian,  Portuguese,  and  especially  Arabic  elements.  Notably  in  Zanzibar  it  has 
been  extensively  Arabised,  and  here  all  abstract  terms  are  of  Semitic  origin. 
Nevertheless  the  Bantu  substratum  has  been  preserved,  and  the  grammatical 
structure  has  remained  purely  African.  From  the  seaports,  centres  of  commercial 
life  for  the  whole  of  East  Africa,  Ki-Swaheli  has  been  disseminated  throughout 
the  regions  of  the  interior,  ail4  like  the  Buuda  language  of  Angola  and  neighbour- 
ing lands,  like  the  Se-8uto  of  the  Basuto  people  between  the  Drakenberg  and  the 
Zambese,  it  has  become  a  general  medium  of  intercourse  which  in  some  places  is 
already  supplanting  the  local  dialects  altogether.  Although  spoken  as  their 
mother-tongue  by  probably  not  more  than  a  million  persons,  Ki-Swaheli  seems 
entitled  to  rank  as  "  one  of  the  twelve  most  important  languages  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  the  vast  area  over  which  it  is  a  lingua  franca,  its  position  as  a  leading 
liinguagc  amidst  a  host  of  uncultivated  congeners,  and  its  power  to  assimilate  alien 
elements,  especially  the  Arabic,  which  has  done  for  it  what  it  has  already  done  for 
the  Turkish,  Persian,  Urdu,  Hausa,  and  Malay"  (Cust).  Cameron  tells  us  that 
during  his  journey  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent,  he  met  in  every  tribe  of 
the  interior  one  or  more  persons  conversant  with  this  language  of  the  east  coast. 
It  was  by  comparing  a  number  of  Ki-Swaheli  words  with  the  corresponding  terms 
in  the  West  African  and  Kafrarian  dialects  that  so  early  as  1 808  Lichtenstein  was 
able  to  advance  the  hypothesis  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Bantu  peoples 
from  Algoa  Bay  to  Mombaz  on  the  east  and  the  Gaboon  on  the  west  coast.  This 
hypothesis  has  since  been  amply  confirmed,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  unity  of 
the  linguistic  family  spread  over  this  vast  area  of  many  millions  of  square  miles. 

Ki-Swaheli  possesses  a  relatively  copious  literature.  It  comprises,  J'ke  so 
many  other  Negro  dialects,  translations  of  the  Bible  and  of  various  religious 
treatises,  as  well  as  collections  of  proverbs,  legends,  poems,  in  the  publication  of 
which  the  natives  themselves,  as  well  as  the  missionaries,  take  an  active  part.  The 
Arabic  alphabet,  till  recently  almost  exclusively  employed,  has  now  been  generally 
replaced  by  the  Roman  characters,  which  are  much  more  suitable  for  expressing 
the  sounds  of  all  Bantu  languages.  But  authors  have  not  yet  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  best  dialect  to  be  definitively  adopted  as  the  common  literary 
standard.     The  preference,  however,  will  most  probably  be  ultimately  given  to  the 


nguya,  that  is,  the  form  current  iu  the  island  of  Zun/.ibar. 


Topography. 

The  gradual  astiimilation  of  the  inland  populations  to  those  of  the  seaboard  in 
all  social  respects  is  being  steadily  effected,  not  by  military  expeditions,  but  by 
the  development  of  trade  and  peaceful  intercourse.  Various  centres  of  population, 
most  of  which,  however,  contain  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  huts, 
follow  successively  along  the  commercial  highways  leading  from  the  maritime 
ports  to  those  that  have  already  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  But 
many  favourably  situated  harbours  are  still  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  by  incessant  intertribal  feuds  and  slave-hunting  expeditions, 
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or  else  their  only  commerce  consists  in  that  of  the  captives  obtained  during  these 
marauding  incursions ;  for  the  seaports  comprised  between  the  Rovuma  and  Rufiji 
estuaries  still  serve  for  the  export  trade  in  human  flesh,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers. 

Mikindani,  one  of  the  first  of  these  ports  occurring  to  the  north  of  the  Rovuma, 
presents  an  excellent  anchorage,  where  shipping  might  find  good  shelter.  But  it 
is  little  frequented,  and  the  movement  of  exchanges  is  entirely  iu  the  hands  of 
Hindu  traders,  who  take  gum  copal,  ivory,  and  rice  in  exchange  for  textile  fabrics, 
glass  beads,  and  arms.     Lindi,  lying  more  to  the  north-west,  on  a  bay  where  the 

Fig.  94. — Poets  op  Mikindani  and  Mto-Mtwaba. 
Scale  1 :  leO.OOtt 
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Ukeredi  River  reaches  the  coast,  is  a  thriving  little  seaport  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Here  the  staple  export  is  caoutchouc,  tho  trade  in  which  is  shared 
between  the  Banyans  and  Arabs.  The  forest  where  the  caoutchouc-yielding  lianas 
twine  like  coiling  snakes  round  the  stems  and  branches,  occupies  a  strip  of  the 
seaboard  with  a  mean  breadth  of  from  18  to  20  miles.  A  rock  near  the  extremity 
of  the  estuary  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese  stronghold. 

The  valley  of  the  Ukeredi  leads  inland  to  the  J/a^flsj  district,  where  the  English 
raissionaries  have  founded  an  important  station,  which  has  become  a  centre  of 
acclimatisation  for  European  plants  in  the  Makua  and  Makoude  territories.     The 
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Yao8,  who  nre  a  much-travellerl  people,  and  who  therefore  regard  themselves 
as  much  superior  to  the  simple  stay-at-home  Mukuus,  have  also  numerous 
settlements  in  this  country.  The  missionary  village  has  been  built  on  a  small 
northern  affluent  of  the  Rovuma  in  an  extremely  fertile  clearance  encircled  by 
forest-clad  hills.  This  Mususi  station,  standing  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,800 
ieet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  places  in  all  Africa,  at  least  for  the 


Pig.  96.— KiLOA-KisrwANi. 
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European  eonstitiiti.m.  Chauncy  Maples  considers  that  a  line  drawn  from  TJndi 
through  Masasi  towards  the  upper  Rovuma  would  indicate  the  very  best  route 
between  this  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa. 

KiLOA    AND   DaR-ES-SaLAAM. 

Beyond  Liudi  follow  other  ports  on  the  seaboard,  which  is  here  fringed  by  coral 
reefs  with  steep  terraced  escarpments.  Here  one  of  the  largest  inlets  is  that  of 
Kiloa-Kisiwani,  which  at  the  entrance  is  sheltered  by  a  cluster  of  islets,  and  which 
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ponetrateH  Home  12  miles  north- west wurds  into  the  interior,  presentin>i[  in  ninny 
places  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage  in  deep  water.  Nevertheless  this  splendid 
harhour,  although  frequented  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Persians  of  Shiraz,  is 
now  but  little  utilised,  its  importance  having  been  greatly  diminished  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  a  flourishing  city,  the  Qnilon  {Ki/oa)  of  tlu> 
Portuguese,  was  the  residence  of  the  Zonj  sultans,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  sea- 
board from  Cape  Delgudo  to  Mombaz.  During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Ibn-Batuta,  the  famous  Arab  geographer  and  traveller,  visited  this 
great  emporium,  which  he  culled  Kulua-,  and  which  was  governed  by  a  JMussulnian 
prince  by  him  described  as  a  person  of  perfect  generosity  towards  the  faquirH 
(religious  mendicants)  and  a  pious  observer  of  the  holy  war  against  the  Infidel. 
At  one  time  Kiloa  was  said  to  have  as  many  as  three  hundred  mosques.  Fran- 
cisco d' Almeida's  fleet  captured  the  place  after  a  deatructive  siege  in  the  year  1505, 
but  the  conquerors  were  soon  decimated  by  fever,  and  this  seaport  was  gradually 
abandoned  by  shippers.  Tn  the  seventeenth  century  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  this 
seaboard,  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  of  Mascat.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  but  since  the  •  suppression  of  the  export  trade  in  slaves  the 
traffic  of  Eiloa  has  become  insignificant.  A  few  Hindu  and  Arab  traders  are  settled 
in  the  little  village  of  Kiloa-Kisiimni,  that  is,  "  Insular  Kiloa,"  which  stands  on  the 
island  of  Kiloa  beneath  the  walls  of  an  old  citadel  and  the  crumbling  remains  of 
some  crenellated  ramparts. 

At  present  the  chief  stream  of  traffic  has  been  deflected  some  18  miles  to  the 
north-west,  towards  the  far  less  convenient  harbour  of  Kiloa-Kivinje,  or  *'  Conti  • 
nental  Kiloa,"  whose  little  houses  and  hovels,  interspersed  with  ruins,  are  grouped 
in  the  shade  of  the  surrounding  cocoauut  groves.  But  the  marshy  tracts  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  seashore  have  hitherto  prevented  the  construction  of  a  road 
to  the  interior.  Yet  Kiloa-Kivinje,  which  has  a  population  of  about  three  thousand, 
was,  till  recently,  the  chief  port  on  this  coast  for  the  exportation  of  slaves,  and 
although  the  traffic  is  legally  abolished  and  supposed  to  be  suppressed,  the  Arab 
dhows  still  occasionally  secure  a  cargo  of  living  freight  from  the  surrounding 
creeks.        ■    ^  -  :,:■,     ' '  ■•: 

The  routes  followed  by  the  dealers  in  ivory  between  Kiloa  and  Lake  Nyassa 
are  still  very  dangerous,  for  they  traverse  the  territories  of  the  Wangindos, 
Wanindis,  and  Magwangwuras.  all  of  whom  are  marauding  tribes  who  hold  in 
little  account  the  lives  of  their  visitors.  North  of  Kiloa  a  safer  route  runs  along 
the  coast,  crossing  the  Rufiji  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  In  the  year  1680 
Beardall  saw  no  less  than  twenty-seven  large  boats  employed  in  the  transport  of 
the  convoys  to  the  village  of  Nya-Ntumbo,  which  at  that  time  marked  the  site  of 
the  ferry. 

Another  important  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Rufiji  is  Korogero,  which  lies 
below  the  fluvial  cataracts  and  gorges  at  the  converging  point  of  the  trade  routes 
from  Kiloa,  Dar-es-Salaara,  and  the  intermediate  seaports.  But  this  important 
centre  of  the  local  traffic  is  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wamahengis,  who 
pay  periodical  visits  to  the  district,  burning  the  villages  and  carrying  off  the 
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inlmbifnnts  into  sluvory.  To  avoifl  tlicHO  midcPN  the  niitivt'S.  aftor  j^ntliorinj?  in 
tlu'ir  cropK,  take  rcfiim*  in  the  iNlandM  of  the  rivor,  where  they  are  protected  by  the 
croecHlilcM  infeMting  these  walerH. 

Dar-es-S(ilmim,  lying  north  of  the  Riifi ji,  ih  the  port  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar has  selected  us  the  chief  mainland  btatiun  of  hia  fleet.     Its  Arab  iiunic  moans 

Fig.  96.— TiiK  Two  Kiuiab. 
Scale  t  :  400,000. 
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"House  "  or  "Abode  of  Peace,"  but  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  popular  etymology 
of  the  Ki-Swaheli  Dari-Salama,  which  is  its  true  name,  and  which  has  the  sense 
of  "  Safe  Roof."  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  whole  seaboard,  can 
be  reached  only  through  a  long  channel  winding  between  coral  reefs.  The  inner 
basin  communicating  through  this  channel  with  the  sea  penetrates  nearly  five 
miles  farther  inland,  and  offers  to  shipping  an  available  space  several  square  miles 
in  superficial  extent.     However  fiercely  the  storm  may  rage  beyond  the  channel, 
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the  waters  of  this  landlocked  haven  ulwiiys  rciniun  unnifllcd.  Tlu>  town  and  the 
iii«ighl)ourinj^  populous  viliuj^o  of  Mjimici'tna  are  built  ou  an  upheaved  clifT,  which 
was  formerly  u  coral  reef  coininunding  the  old  marine  eliunuel  now  converted  into 
uu  estuary. 

The  Germuu  oiboiuls  stationed  at  l)ar-es-Suluani  are  endeavouring  to  attract  to 
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the  /one  (if  IowIiiikIm  often  intindiitrd  (liiriii^:  tlu;  riiiiiy  rciinoii,  ttud  tlioii  cliiiihH  the 
IiIIIh  to  its  culniiiiatjiig  {toiiit  iit  the  villu^o  of  h'o/n,  ulMiut  -W  iiiilcH  wimt  of  Dar- 
es-Siiluaiii.  At  K»»lu,  \vlu»r«!  it  doHCfiidH  woHtwurdii  in  tho  dinn-tiun  of  t.hi>  Kitixuni 
Vulley,  two  routpH  will  brunch  uiT,  one  running  to  Liiko  TaiiKiinyiku,  tho  othi>r  to 
NyuBNU  The  fonner,  kiHtping  moro  to  tho  wenf,  will  truvorno  the  nuiuntiiinn  and 
valloys  of  Usagaru  and  I'^ogo,  and  so  on  prolmhly  through  Tahoro  to  Ujiji,  while 
tho  latter,  bending  to  the  Kouth-went,  will  en.sH  the  rolling  plains  of  I'zaranio,  tho 
UuHji  gorges,  and  the  Luwego  Valley.  Although  wtill  far  from  perfect,  tho  Dar- 
08-»Salaain  road  is  alroa<ly  utilised  lot  u  eoiiMiderable  Irtcal  traffic,  and  tho  riverain 
planters  so  highly  appreciate  its  udvuntugos  that  they  have  coiiNtruclod  several 
bruuchea  to  connect  the  n>ore  remote  villages  with  the  main  highway. 


Baoamoyo. 

North-west  of  Dar-es-Snlaiim  follows  Jiagamoi/o,  which,  however,  unlike  it, 
possesses  no  natural  haven.  It  stands  on  an  open  bouch  which  idopes  gently  down 
Ui  the  water's  edge  and  then  shoal.s  so  gradually  that  the  shipping  has  to  ride  at 
anchor  about  two  miles  off  the  coast.  But  this  point  of  the  bay,  whose  name  of 
Haga-Moyo,  or  "  Bottom  of  the  Heart,"  indicates  its  central  position  on  the  con- 
cave curve  of  the  shore,  enjoys  tho  advantage  of  standing  exactly  opposite  the  city 
of  Zanzibar,  about  26  miles  distant.  It  thus  occupies  the  most  convenient  point  on 
the  coast  for  the  traffic  between  the  capital  and  the  mainland.  Bugamoyo  also 
lies  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  tho  llufu  or  Kingnni  estuary,  and  thus  com- 
laaiids  the  eulrauco  to  a  thickly  peopled  fluvial  valley,  which  descends  from  the 
Usagara  uplands,  strategical  centre  of  the  whole  country. 

Thanks  to  these  favourable  conditions,  Baganioyo  has  already  become  a  large 
African  town,  with  a  pojjulation  of  as  many  as  ten  thousand  during  the  season  for 
engaging  porters  to  join  the  caravans  which  are  here  equipped  for  the  interior. 
Like  Zanzibar  and  other  Arab  towns,  it  has  its  bazaar,  and  several  of  its  buildings 
have  been  constructed  in  tho  European  stj'le.  But  the  surrounding  district  is  low 
and  insalubrious,  the  streets  and  open  spaces  are  encumbered  with  refuse  of  all 
sorts  ;  on  the  beach  are  left  rotting  in  the  sun  the  remains  of  the  fish  which  forms 
the  staple  food  of  the  Warimas  (Wa-Rima),  or  coast  people;  lastly  the  place  is 
occasionally  visited  by  fierce  cyclones,  which  uproot  the  trees  and  sweep  away  the 
native  dwellings. 

The  Arabs  are  relatively  less  numerous  in  Bagamoyo  than  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Zanzibiir  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Hindus  of  various  castes  have  here 
formed  a  powerful  colony,  which  has  monopolised  nearly  all  the  local  trade,  and 
disposes  of  the  Wanyamezi  porters  to  the  caravans  on  its  own  terms.  The  place 
has  a  garrison  of  Baluchi  troops,  who  mount  guard  before  the  governor's  palace, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  shady  gardens  some  two  miles  farther  south.  To  tiie  Aorth 
of  Bagamoyo  rise  the  numerous  structures  connected  with  the  Catholic  mission, 
head  centre  of  all  the  other  missionary  stations  throughout  East  Africa.  Here 
nearly  six  hundred  children,  purchased  for  the  most  part  from  the  slave-dealers. 
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intoridr,   except    those   of   English   travellers,  favoured    by   the   British    mission 
stationed  in  this  place. 

The  Caravan  Trade. 

The  whole  of  the  commercial  movement  between  the  coast,  Lake  Tanganyika, 
nnd  Unynmozi,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  so-called  pngnzi,  or  porters,  each  of 
whom  balances  on  his  heid  a  load  averaging  about  sixty  pounds  weight.  Most  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  seaboard  towns  come  from  Unyamezi  or  Usukura,  and 
altliough  nominally  free,  these  men  are  in  reality  the  slaves  of  the  Arab  and 
Hindu  traders,  who  get  them  into  their  power  by  payments  of  wages  in  advance, 
charging  such  heavy  interest  on  the  money  that  their  victims  are  never  able  to 
clear  off  the  debt.  The  askari,  or  soldiers  who  act  as  escorts  to  the  convoy,  and  also 
usually  carry  half  a  load,  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  Dar-es-Salaam  and 
liagaraoyo  traders,  who  in  fact  ultimately  receive  nearly  all  the  profits  on  every 
expedition  equipped  for  the  purchase  of  ivory. 

The  caravans,  composed  generally  of  several  hundred,  at  times  even  seveiul 
thousiind  persons,  march  like  armed  forces  through  the  land.  They  are  under  the 
command  of  a  kirotigozi,  or  captain,  and  are  again  divided  into  a  number  of 
brigades,  each  under  a  separate  nyampfwa,  or  major.  The  order  of  march  is 
planned  beforehand  each  day ;  the  main  body  is  preceded  by  a  van-guard  and  followed 
by  a  rear-guard,  while  the  flanks  are  protected  by  scouts  and  others  engaged  to 
clear  the  way  and  collect  fodder.  A  special  place  is  also  assigned  to  the  women 
and  children  in  the  convoy  and  in  the  camping-ground.  In  the  Mgunda  Mkhali 
solitudes  the  scrub  is  traversed  by  three  parallel  tracts  about  65  feet  apart.  In 
the  middle  track  walk  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  porters  bending  under 
their  lioavy  burdeuR,  while  the  two  side  paths  are  taken  by  the  lightly  loaded 
pagazi  and  the  armed  men.  The  caravans  have  now,  however,  seldom  to  defend 
themselves  from  direct  attack,  but  have  rather  to  fear  lest  a  solitude  be  made  in 
front  of  them,  and  that  they  may  in  this  way  be  cut  off  from  all  supplies.  A 
source  of  trouble  are  also  the  exactions  of  the  kinglets  or  tribal  chiefs,  who  under 
one  pretext  or  another  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail,  the  so-called  hoiigo,  or  road-tax, 
the  amount  of  which  may  at  times  be  arbitrarily  increased.  Provision  has  also  to 
be  made  against  fever,  epidemics,  inundations,  droughts,  and  the  thousand  other 
accidents  by  *'  flood  or  field  "  incidental  to  such  long  expeditions. 

Thanks  to  the  experience  already  acquired  by  explorers  since  the  first  journej's 
of  Burton,  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  other  pioneers,  the  time  occupied  b}'  the  trip 
between  Bagamoj'o  and  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  has  been  diminished  by  three- 
fourths.  This  space  of  about  600  miles  ma)'  now  be  got  ovor  in  six  weeks  or  so, 
bit  all  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to  replace  the  porters  along  this  route 
either  by  pack  animals  or  wheeled  traffic,  lloioes  cunriot  be  employed,  because 
within  a  ten  days'  march  of  the  coast  begin  the  regions  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly. 
The  ass  resists  better,  but  this  animal  at  last  yields  to  the  poisoned  sting  of  this 
insect.     Essays  have  also  been  made  with  pack  oxen,  while  Koger  Price  has  tried 
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to  forward  goods  by  tho  long  teams  of  cattle  employed  by  the  traders  in  South 
Africa.  Hut  all  these  experiments  have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  the 
(Usagara  highlanders  are  now  the  heirs  of  the  useless  waggons  abandcmed  by  the 
wayside  near  Kondoa  (M/ioiuloa),  the  station  founded  in  the  year  1881  by  the 
French  commission  of  the  "  African  Association." 

In  1879  it  was  hoped  that  the  problem  of  transport  had  been  solved  by  intro- 
ducing from  India  four  well-trained  elephants.  The  intelligent  and  docile 
animals  did  in  fact  accomplish  one- third  of  the  journey  without  accident ;  between 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  Mpwapwa  they  surmounted  all  obstacles  of  mountain,  swamp, 
and  river,  their  only  food  being  herbs  and  foliage.  Nor  did  they  appear  to  be 
much  the  worse  after  an  exposure  of  twenty-three  days  to  the  bite  of  the  tsetse 
pest.  It  was  supposed  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded ,  when  suddenly  one  of 
the  four  died,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Soon  after,  all  the  other  elephants 
perished  in  the  same  way,  whether  through  change  of  food  or  of  climate,  or 
possibly  worn  out  by  the  hardships  of  the  route,  for  along  these  rugged  mountain 
tracks  they  had  been  laden  with  burdens  of  sixteen  hundred  or  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  weight.  Since  then  the  costly  experiment  has  not  been  renewed,  and  it 
is  now  proposed  to  settle  the  question  of  transport  by  constructing  a  railway, 
which  as  it  gradually  penetrates  into  the  interior  may  enable  the  traders  to  dis- 
pense with  porters  and  pack  animals  alike. 

Along  the  highways  of  commerce  leading  from  the  coast  to  Tabora  there  are 
no  towns  properly  so  called.  Even  the  villages  are  frequently  displaced,  jind 
many  capitals  of  petty  states  visited  by  the  early  explorers  are  now  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  wayside  caravanserais  most  usually  selected  for 
revictualling  the  convoys  are  the  stations  of  the  missionaries,  such  as  Mamboya 
and  Mpu-apwa,  both  situated  to  the  west  of  the  highlands,  on  a  plateau  where  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wami  take  their  rise,  and  where  the  alimentary  plants  of 
Europe  thrive  to  perfection.  They  stand  nearly  about  midway  between  Bagamoyo 
and  Tabora,  and  immediately  beyond  them  begins  the  wilderness  of  brushwood, 
acacias,  and  gum-yielding  plants,  which  the  wayfarer  hastens  to  traverse  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  reach  the  Ugogo  villages,  themselves  scattered 
amongst  the  bush. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Marenga  Mkhali  region,  as  the  wilderness  is  called, 
TJgogo  stretches  westwards  to  the  verge  of  another  solitude  known  as  the  Mgunda 
Mkhali,  or  "  Land  of  Fire."  This  iuhospitable  tract,  which  it  formerly  required 
fifteen  days  to  traverse,  but  which  has  gradually  been  somewhat  reduced  by 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  ground,  is  an  open  plain  covered  with  scrub,  where 
the  traveller  plods  for  hours  together  without  noticing  the  least  change  in  the 
dreary  landscape — everywhere   a  stunted  brushwood,  and  rolled  shin<:le  brought 
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granite  or  of  syenite  stand  out  amid  the  scrub,  some  rounded  and  hummocky, 
others  presenting  the  outlines  of  towers,  smooth  or  fissured,  isolated  or  grouped 
together  in  hundreds,  disposed  in  avenues,  forming  huge  gateways,  or  piled  in 
terraces  one  above  the  other. 
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The  chief  resting-phjce  in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness  is  the  Tillage  of  Juf- 
In-Mkon,  or  the  "Hound  Hill,"  so  culled  from  the  syenite  eminence  over  120  feet 
high,  at  the  f<JOt  of  which  are  clustered  a  few  native  cabins. 


Fig.  99.— OcBAMio  AND  Lanswaxb  Coasts  of  Femba  comfabkd. 
Scale  1  :  4110,000. 
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Zanzibak  axi)  Mafia. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar,  centre  of  the  commercial  activity  and  of  the  religious 
propaganda  radiating  from  the  seaboard  towards  the  interior  of  East  Africa,  is  of 
itself  of  very  small  extent.     But  by  its  geological  formation  it  is  connected  with 
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two  other  islands  also  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  also 
resting  on  rocky  coralline  reefs.  Mafia,  Zanzibar,  and  Pemba,  are  either  the 
remains,  or  possibly  the  first  luundation  stones,  as  it  were,  of  a  future  continent, 
developing  beyond  the  inner  an  outer  coastline  almost  everywhere  presenting 
precipitous  buttresses  to  the  fury  of  the  breakers  rolling  in  from  the  deep.  All 
three  islands  are  disposed  exactly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  coast  of  the  opposite 
mainland.  Thus  the  axis  of  Mafia  is  inclined  from  south-west  to  north-east,  like 
the  neighbouring  shore  between  the  Rovuma  delta  and  the  ras  or  headland  of 
Mwumba  Mku.  Zanzibar  in  the  same  way  runs  south-east  and  north-west,  parallel 
with  the  seaboard  between  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Saadani,  while  Pemla.  like  the  con- 
tiguous continental  shore-line,  follows  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  east. 

The  great  oceanic  depths  do  not  begin  till  some  distance  off  the  windward  side 
of  the  islands.  On  the  west  or  landward  side  the  reefs  are  very  numerous,  some 
strewn  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  at  low  water  resembling  the  remains  of  another 
'  Giant's  Causeway,"  some  always  awash  or  completely  flooded,  and  endiingering 
the  navigation  along  the  line  of  tortuous  channels  open  to  shipping.  The  most 
dreaded  section  of  these  waters  lies  between  the  island  of  Mafia  and  the  Rufiji 
delta,  where  the  turbid  fluvial  stream  spreading  over  the  surfuce  of  the  heavier 
marine  layers  prevents  the  pilots  from  seeing  the  submerged  reefs  and  shoals. 
Hence  skippers  never  attempt  to  venture  through  this  passage  at  night,  and  most 
vessels  avoid  it  altogether  by  keeping  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  open  sea. 

The  Zanzibar  channel  is  broader  and  deeper  than  that  of  Mafia ;  nevertheless 
at  one  point  it  is  contracted  to  a  space  of  little  over  three  miles,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  distance  from  shore  to  shore.  In  mid-channel  vessels  ride  at  anchor 
in  some  20  or  22  fathoms  of  water. 

Mafia,  called  also  Monfia,  southernmost  of  the  three  islands,  is  aUo  the 
smallest  in  extent,  as  well  as  the  least  important  in  population  and  natural 
resources.  The  original  coral  reef,  about  200  square  miles  in  superficial  area,  is 
now  almost  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of  fertile  soil  supporting  a  large 
number  of  cocoanut  palms.  The  island  is  continued  southwards  by  an  extensive 
reef  strewn  with  upheaved  rocks,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Chobe, 
capital  of  Mafia,  and  residence  of  the  governor  and  of  a  few  Arab  and  Hindu 
traders.  The  surrounding  district  is  well  cultivated  but  does  not  yield  sufficient 
produce  to  support  any  considerable  export  trade.  In  any  case  the  creek  on 
which  Chobe  stands  is  scarcely  accessible  at  low  water,  so  that  shipping  has  to 
anchor  at  a  distance  of  9  miles  to  the  south-west  uf  the  island. 

Zanzibar,  the  native  name  of  which  is  Uiiguya,  or  the  "Station,"  is  the  only 
land  in  East  Africa  whose  usual  designation  still  recalls  the  ancient  Zenj  people 
described  by  the  mediaeval  Arab  writers  as  inhabiting  the  section  of  the  seaboard 
which  stretched  south  of  Somaliland  towards  the  unknown  southern  waters.  The 
expression  "  Zanguebar  coast,"  till  recently  applied  to  the  coastlands  comprised 
between  Mombaz  and  Kiloa,  and  now  transferred  under  a  corrupt  form  to  the 
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adjacent  island  of  Unguya,  simply  means  "Zenj  Coast."  Thus  Zang-bar 
or  Zanj-bar,  corresponding  to  Hindu-bar,  or  "  Coast  of  the  Hindus,"  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  indicated  the  whole  seaboard  skirting  the  west  side  of  the 
same  marine  basin.  Hence  also  the  Arabs  called  this  strip  of  coastlands  Bilad-ez- 
Zenj,  that  is,  the  "  Lund  of  the  Zenj  people."     Marco  Polo  probably  refers  to  this 
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Fig.  100. — Island  of  Mafia. 
Boale  1  :  1,000,000. 
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stretch  of  the  mainland  when  he  somewhat  vaguely  speaks  of  "the  island  of 
Zanguebar,  which  extends  about  two  thousand  good  miles,  and  where  a  very 
great  commerce  is  done."  The  term  Zatiguebar,  corrupted  to  Zanzibar,  has  thus 
been  gradually  restricted  to  a  small  section  of  the  east  coast,  and  then,  as  it  were, 
banished  from  the  mainland  to  a  emull  contiguous  island.  This  is  the  reverse 
process  of  what  usually  takes  place,  the  tendency  of  geographical  names  being 
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rather  to  expand,  aa  wo  see  in  such  instances  as  Afncn,  originally  a  small  part  of 
Mauritania;  Anin,  ut  first  a  little  district  on  the  Ionian  coast;  Borneo  {Brunei),  a 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  island  to  which  it  now  gives  its  numc. 

Although  resting  on  a  coralline  foundation,  the  island  of  Zanzibar  is  not 
exclusively  composed  of  these  organic  remains.  It  also  presents  a  few  hills 
formed  of  a  reddish  and  ferruginous  clay,  which  rise  in  gentle  undulations  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  which  iu  many  places  are  furrowed  by  the  running 
waters  and  carved  into  columnar  formations  of  surprising  regularity.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  the  highest  eminences  do  not  exceed  450  feet,  but  on 
the  north-west  coast  a  chain  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  shore  attains  an 
elevation  of  1,000  feet,  culminating  point  of  the  island. 

Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Zanzibar  has  been  brought  under  cultivation; 
hence  the  population  is  relatively  dense,  considerably  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  souls  in  a  superKcial  area  of  not  more  than  650  square  miles.  The 
island  is  thus  proportionately  more  thickly  peopled  than  France,  and  during  the 
north-east  monsoon  the  settled  population  is  said  to  be  increased  by  over  thirty 
thousand  strangers  from  Arabia,  the  Comoro  Islands,  India,  and  Persia. 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  Zanzibar. 

The  insular  flora  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  A  few  orchids 
and  one  or  two  ferns  appear  to  be  the  only  indigenous  species,  or  at  least  the  only 
varieties  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  seaboard.  The  fertile 
soil  of  the  island  yields  in  abundance  all  the  fruits  of  tropical  lands,  American 
species  here  intermingling  with  those  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  Two  crops  of 
corn  are  raised  in  the  twelvemonth,  and  four  of  manioc,  which  forms  the  staple  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  Of  palms  the  prevailing  species  is  the  cocoanut,  which  covers 
extensive  tracts  and  supplies  the  natives  with  food,  drink,  timber,  cordage,  oil  for 
exportation  and  for  making  soap.  The  date-palm  also  grows  in  the  island,  but  its 
fruit  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  Magnificent  mangoes, 
whose  fruit  has  a  flavour  of  strawberries  and  cream,  are  extensively  cultivated, 
while  the  guava,  the  orange,  the  lime,  and  bread-tree  interlace  their  foliage  with 
the  mangosteen  and  durian  (dttrio  zibethinus^,  introduced  from  the  Sunda  Islands, 
whose  fruit,  after  giving  a  smack  of  onions  and  mitey  chetse,  is  said  to  be  alto- 
gether unrivalled  for  its  exquisite  flavour. 

Zanzibar  also  produces  the  spices  of  India  and  Malaysia — cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and,  especially  aince  1830,  cloves,  the  yearly  crop  of  which  already  exceeds 
many  millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  tremendous  hurricane  of  1872  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  clove  and  cocoanut  plantations,  uprooting  four- fifths  of  these 
plants,  and  for  a  time  ruining  the  island. 

Being  a  natural  dependency  of  the  African  mainland,  of  which  it  probably 
formed  part  at  some  former  geological  epoch,  Zanzibar  has  an  exclusively 
continental  fauna.  But  the  animals  are  not  numerous,  most  of  the  species  having 
either  become  extinct  in  this  confined  space,  or  been  exterminated  by  the  peasantry. 
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About  the  year  18G5  a  hippopotamus  swam  across  the  intervening  marine  channel, 
and  was  seen  for  several  months  disporting  himself  in  the  shallow  waters  along  the 
Bhoro ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  either  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros  having  ever 
visited  the  island  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  local  quadrupeds  are  of  small  size,  as, 
for  instance,  the  dwarf  antelope  {nanotragus),  the  ofolicnm,  a  half- monkey  or 
lemuroid,  the  civet,  a  few  felines,  such  as  the  sorval  and  wild  cat,  but  no  hyuonas. 
Rats,  including  some  from  Europe,  have  been  introduced  by  the  shipping. 

The  avifauna  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species,  the  marine  channel 
not  being  broad  enough  to  arrest  the  flight  of  ordinary  birds.  The  local  guinea- 
fo'vl,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  is  probably  identical  with  the 
continental  species.  Nevertheless  naturalists  have  ditscovered  a  few  animals, 
amongst  others  a  lemur  and  a  lizard,  which  really  appear  to  be  quite  peculiar  to 
the  island.  Till  recently  Zanzibar,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  Pemba, 
possessi'd  a  verj'-  beautiful  monkey,  the  colobns  Kirkii ;  but  when  first  noticed  by 
naturalists  it  had  already  become  extremely  rare,  and  according  to  the  statement 
of  Johnston,  has  since  entirely  disappeared,  the  few  surviving  specimens  having 
unfortunately  been  killed  by  the  hunters  whom  Sir  John  Kirk  had  sent  either  to 
capture  or  to  report  on  its  existence.* 

Inhabitants  of  Zanzibar. 

On  the  east  side  of  Zanzibar  there  still  survive  a  few  groups  of  aborigines,  who 
have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  all  the  intruding  peoples.  These  are  the  Waha- 
dimus  (Wa-Hadimu),  who  have  become  Mohammedans,  and  whose  Bantu  dialect 
has  become  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  the  current  speech  of  the  whole  island, 
as  well  as  the  commercial  language  of  a  large  part  of  East  Central  Africa.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  consist  of  Negroes,  some  free,  but  for  the  most  part  descended 
from  slaves  introduced  at  various  times  from  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
These  different  elements  have  at  last  been  fused  in  a  single  almost  homogeneous 
population  enjoying  xuiiformity  of  speech,  religion  and  social  institutions.  The 
practice  of  eating  an  argillaceous  clay,  common  to  so  many  African  and  other 
peoples,  is  very  prevalent  amongst  them. 

The  Arabs,  who  are  politically  the  dominant  race,  are  also  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, several  residing  like  great  lords  on  their  plantations.  Some  of  these 
Arabs  have  retained  their  purity  of  blood,  and  consequently  look  with  supreme 
contempt  on  their  sovereign,  who  is  of  mixed  descent.  They  share  with  the 
Europeans,  Americans,  "  Canarians  "  or  Portuguese  of  Goa,  and  Hindus,  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  island,  which  consists  chiefly  in  ivory,  caoutchouc,  copal,  orchilla, 
and  skins,  brought  from  the  opposite  coast  and  here  shipped  in  exchange  for  such 
imports  as  dates  and  European  wares,  notably  the  so-called  amerikani,  that  is,  bales 
of  cotton,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  currency  in  all  transactions  with  the  native 
populations  of  the  interior.  In  the  island  itself  the  Indian  rupee  is  the  legal 
tender. 

•  The  Kilima-Njaro  Expedition,  p.  38.  '      * 
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from  twelve  thousund  to  fiftecu  thousand  Nogrocs  were  imnuully  exported  from 
thiH  ])liu'c  to  the  coast-towns  of  Arabia  and  the  IVrsian  Gulf. 

The  imniif!;rant8  from  India  include  Parsces,  Hindi  Shiah  Mohammedans, 
Khojas,  and  IJhoras.  from  Hombay  and  8iirat,  who  are  accompanied  by  their 
wives;  lastly,  the  ubiquitous  Banyans.  These  last,  who  occupy  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  capital,  and  who  are  also  met  in  the  seaports  along  the  opposite  coast,  come 
almost  exclusively  from  the  peninsula  of  Cutch,  where  reside  their  employers 
and  as30(!iatos.  They  never  bring  their  families  with  them,  and  are  consequently 
always  eager  to  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  can  freely  observe  all  the 
usages  and  religious  rites  of  their  native  land.  They  yearly  send  to  India  the 
earnings  of  their  trade,  keeping  nothing  for  themselves  except  the  capital  required 
to  conduct  their  business  transactions.  Being  extremely  conscientious,  they 
scrupulously  observe  all  the  practices  handed  down  by  religious  tradition.  They 
sbuve  the  head  and  beard,  leaving  only  the  moustache,  the  whiskers,  and  a 
little  tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead.  They  wear  a  red  turban  and  one  or  two 
lengths  of  COL  ton  gracefully  folded  round  the  body.  They  are  excessively  frugal, 
restricting  themselves  entirely  to  a  vegetarian  diet  of  breadstuffs,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  All  that  has  lived  an  animal  life — >  i  asts  of  the 
field,  birds  of  the  air,  or  fish — is  absolutely  prohibited.  In  order  to  bt.  sure  that 
no  impure  ingredients  get  mixed  with  their  food,  they  send  to  Irdia  for  their 
cooking  butter,  and  themselves  prepare  the  me  il.  Wore  a  stranger  but  to  touch 
their  rice  or  wheat-meal,  all  would  be  polluted  and  thrown  aside.  The  eatables  are 
served  on  fresh  broad  leaves,  and  the  water  drawn  from  the  spring  or  cistern 
in  their  own  vessels,  unsullied  by  the  contact  of  a  profane  hand.  The  cow  is  their 
sucred  animal,  and  on  feast  days  for  her  is  prepared  u  choice  banquet  of  potatoes 
and  maize.  They  never  fail  to  burn  their  dead  on  the  *.)8ach.  a  rite  attended  with 
much  ceremony.  First  of  all  the  skull  is  riveted  with  large  nails,  to  prevent  it 
from  bursting  w  ith  the  heat ;  then  the  body  is  stretched  on  a  funeral  pyre  com- 
posed of  as  many  blocks  of  wood  as  there  are  Banyans  present  to  honour  the  dead. 
After  cremation,  the  ashes  are  cast  to  the  winds. 

Customs  so  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Swaheli,  expose  the 
Banyans  to  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  their  neighbours ;  but  they  endure  all 
uncomplainingly.  But  these  mild  and  resigned  devotees  quietly  revenge  them- 
selves by  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  scoffers.  Unlike  the  Arabs,  however, 
they  take  no  part  in  the  slave-trade.  It  is  always  a  good  sign  when  the  Banyans 
are  observed  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  Arabs  to  diminish,  in  the  seaports 
along  the  coast.  In  the  island  itself  the  sale  of  Negroes  is  forbidden,  but  the 
slaves  have  not  been  emancipated,  and  the  children  still  follow  the  social  condition 
of  their  mother.  The  families  of  these  captives  are  said  generally  speaking  to  be 
far  from  numerous. 
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The  city  of  Zatizihar,  which  lit's  neur  the  mirUno  ot  the  «<  t>oa8f,  tc  He 
north-eawt  of  Hu<!;amoyo,  its  outlet  on  tho  inninl.itul,  is  the  lar^  -t  plu(M>  o  the 
whole  seaboaif'  of  Eust  Africa  wushud  by  the  Iiuliun  Oceun,  »•  4  eYeii  "i  the 
whole  periphery  of  the  continont  except  Alexandriu,  Tuiuh,  ami  fjprhHfw  Ai'4|^ier8. 
Seen  from  the  water  it  presents  u  ploii.sunt  asjjoct,  thankn  to  the  bright  look  of  its 
huge  white  houses,  barracks,  and  forts,  with  their  nuissive  romul  towers.  Hut 
all  this  glitloriiig  froiitiigc  serves  only  to  mask  a  dense  mass  of  hovels,  amid  wiiich 
wind  the  narrow,  filthy  streets.  A  recently  constructed  aqueduct,  however,  now 
supplies  the  place  with  pure  water,  to  the  great  improvoinont  of  its  health  and 
cleanliness.     Hence  Zanzibar  is  no  longer  such  a  dangerous  residence  us  formerly. 

A  saline  lagoon,  dry  at  low  water  and  crossed  by  two  bridges,  separates 
Shaiit/ani,  or  the  city  properly  so-called,  from  its  eastern  suburb,  inhabited  by  the 
Swaheli,  the  slaves,  and  fishmongers.  At  the  entrance  of  this  lagoon  are  generally 
moored  the  Arab  dhows,  while  the  large  ocean  steamers,  jnvckots,  and  men-of-war, 
ride  at  anchcr  off  the  town  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water.  Several  liuee  of 
steam  packets  call  regularly  at  Zanzibar,  thus  keeping  up  the  communications 
with  the  coast  towns,  the  Suez  Canal,  India,  Mauritius,  llf'union,  and  Madagascar. 
The  Sultan  himself  owns  about  a  dozen  trading  vessels,  besides  u  man-of-war.  At 
present  the  total  annual  trade  exceeds  a  million  sterling,  while  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  represents  a  total  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand tons. 

Zanzibar  already  commands  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the  great  European 
seaports,  including  repairing  appliances,  an  apparatus  for  distilling  salt  water,  and 
electric  harbour  lights.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  establishments  are 
supplemented  by  some  large  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  even  some  workshops  for 
instructing  the  natives  in  the  mechanical  arts.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  island, 
where  the  wealthy  Arab  landowners  have  several  fine  country  seats,  a  number  of 
factories  have  sprung  up  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  and  cocoaimt  oil.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  mills  is  that  of  Kokotoiii,  situated  on  the  harbour  of 
like  name,  some  24  miles  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar.  This  inlet,  which  is  perfectly 
sheltered  by  an  island  off  the  entrance,  is  accessible  to  large  vessels,  which  cau 
here  anchor  in  depths  of  from  four  to  eight  fathoms  of  water. 


Pemba. 

Pemba,  third  member  of  this  insular  group,  has  a  superficial  area  of  about 
380  square  miles.  But  although  it  is  thus  fully  two-thirds  the  size  of  Zanzibar, 
its  population  scarcely  exceeds  ten  thousand  souls.  Yet  the  soil  is  everywhere 
fertile  to  the  summits  of  the  cliffs,  and  it  often  takes  the  name  of  the  "  Green,"  or 
the  "  Vegetable  Island,"  from  its  riph  and  productive  vegetation.  Its  products 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Zanzibar,  including  both  clones  and  the  cocoanut,  which 
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J,  cupitul  of  J'enibu,  lies  on  the  went  side,  near  tlie  houd  of  a  creek 

inueoeNNihIe  to  shipping  ut  low  water. 
Even  Hinall  craft  huve  t<i  wuit  for 
the  flow  btfforo  venturing  to  pene- 
trate up  the  inlet.  Uu  the  other 
huud  the  port  of  KiJii-Ium/ii, 
towards  the  north-west  e.<trpniity  of 
the  island,  is  deepcuouuh  to  ULMom- 
modato  large  vessels,  whieh  might 
here  ride  at  anehor  in  perfeiit  safety. 
But  the  narrow  and  dangerous  chan- 
nel through  which  it  coninmnicutes 
with  the  sea  has  not  yet  been  buoyed. 
The  head  of  the  Arub  aristocracy  in 
Pemba,  a  Aassal  ruther  than  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  bus 
his  residence  at  Kishi-Kushi.  More 
than  half  of  the  inhm  tants  of  this 
ialuud  are  still  iu  a  state  of  slavery. 


Administration. 


As  now  regulated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  German  protectorate,  the 
authority  of  the  Se'id  or  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  the  islands.  Recently  the  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  eleven  miles 
broad  skirting  the  continental  sea- 
board between  the  Rovunia  estuary 
and  Somaliland,  was  also  placed  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  But  even  in 
this  contracted  zone  there  are  many 
places  where  his  authority  is  not 
recognised,  while  his  rule  is  re- 
duced to  a  diplomatic  fiction  by  the 
assignment  of  the  Dar-es-Salaam 
and   Pungani   custom-houses   to  a 

board  of  foreign  traders  presided  over  by  the  great  chancellor  of  the  Germanic 

Empire. 

In  the  large  villages  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibjr 

is  represented  either  by  waliis,  or  by  jemadcra^  nearly  all  full-blood  or  half-cas.e 
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Ariihs,  who  ((illtH't  the  tiix"8  uiul  kt-op  watch  ovor  tho  tnulerH  to  prevent  the 
trafli*;  in  hIiivos,  now  l»'K"lly  "upprc'Hsetl.  At  leust  this  is  one  of  tho  fiuutionH 
u»8if^no(l  to  the«o  officiulH  hy  the  tennn  of  the  trmfies  coniluded  with  tho  Knjflish 
before  the  recent  chnnji^eH.  Hut  the  (Jennan  coniniiHMioncrs  have  practically 
ahrogiited  these  treaties  and  have  hitherto  left  tlie  slave-dealers  full  freedom  of 
action.* 

The  sultan's  army,  iin(h'r  the  command  of  a  European,  consis's  of  about  three 
thousand  well-disciplined  nun,  either  Swaheli  or  natives  of  the  Com-tro  Islands. 
Formerly  the  army  was  recruited  chiefly  amongst  tho  Heluchis  of  lUluchistun. 

I)0Uiiu:/ie  Kuhmal-Zntuitg,  October  l»t,  1887.  ' 
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KILIMA-NJARO,   KENIA,   MOMBAZ,   AND  MALINDI  COAST. 

Masai  Land. 

HE  maritime  region  which  stretfhps  north  of  the  territory  facing 
Zanzibar,  and  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Pangaiii,  on  the 
other  by  the  Tana,  holds  a  political  position  analogous  to  that  of 
the  southern  lands.  Here  also  the  narrow  zone  of  coastlands  was 
recently  placed  under  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  suzerainty, 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  while  the  seaports  are  drav^u  henceforth  within  the 
sphere  of  foreign  trade.  The  inland  tribes  also,  although  really  independent, 
have  in  the  same  way  been  assigned  bj^  international  treaty  to  European  influences. 
The  Germans  are  the  future  masters  in  the  Pangani  basin,  while  the  northern  area 
of  drainage  has  become  a  British  possessitm. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continent  the  question  of  connecting  the  two  great 
French  dependencies  of  Algeria  and  Senegal  by  means  of  a  trans-Suharian  rail- 
way has  already  been  more  than  once  seriously  discussed.  In  the  same  way 
British  politicians  foresee  the  day  when  it  may  be  possible  to  traverse  north-east 
Africa,  from  Alexandria  to  Mombaz,  without  ever  quitting  territory  directly  or 
indirectly  subject  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  the  two  regions  which  have 
thus  to  be  brought  under  the  respective  dominion  of  France  and  England  in  the 
west  and  east  of  Africa  present  the  greatest  contrast  in  their  physical  and  ethnical 
conditions.  From  the  Mauritanian  plateaux  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  there 
stretches  the  unknown  and  almost  inaccessible  wilderness  of  the  Sahara,  whereas 
from  Egypt  to  the  Usambara  uplands  there  follows  an  alternating  succession  of 
unfertile  and  productive,  of  desert  and  populous  lands,  already  traveised  if  not  yet 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  white  man.  The  most  famous  historic  river  of  the 
continent,  \ts  largest  lake,  and  one  of  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  in  Africa, 
are  all  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  vast  domain,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  have  already  been  brought  under  the  control  of  England.  The  central  region 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  power  as  protector  of  Egypt,  should 
the  expedition  under  Stanley  succeed  in  again  bringing  the  w^hole  of  the  Upper 
Nile  basin  within  the  sphere  of  European  influence. 
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Doubtless  all  these  anticipations  were  made  when  Great  Britain  took  virtual 
possession  of  the  territory  which  rises  from  the  coast  at  Mombaz  towards  the 
elevated  plateaux  enclosing  the  great  depression  of  liake  Victoria  Nyanza.  This 
territory  being  still  undefined  with  any  accuracy  except  on  its  east  side,  towards  the 
sea,  any  attempt  would  necessarily  be  premature  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea 

Pig.  103.— Chief  Routes  of  Explobebs  in  the  Kilima-Njabo  Reoion. 
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either  of  its  superficial  area  or  of  its  population.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  a 
general  way  that  the  rectangular  region  comprised  between  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  plateaux  sloping  westwards  towards  Lake  Nyanza,  and  two 
parallel  lines,  one  passing  to  the  north  of  Mount  Kilima-Njaro  and  Usambara,  the 
other  drawn  from  Mount  Kenia  to  the  Tana  estuary,  presents  an  area  of  about 
65,000  square  miles.      According  to  the  reports  of  Kiapf,  Fischer,  Thomson,  and 
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Fig.  104.- 


-LiNK  OP  Volcanic  Fault, 
Masai  Land. 
Scale  1 :  7,600,000. 


Johnston,  tlie  population  of  this  territory  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  nearly 
two  millions. 

Physical  FEAxrRKS. 

In  188.5  the  trader  and  explorer,  Fischer,  skirted  the  east  foot  of  the  dividing 
range  towards  the  Victoria  Nj'anza  basin,  and  found  that  this  range,  forming  the 

outer  scarp  of  a  plateau,  runs  with  great  regu- 
larity in  the  direction  from  south  to  north. 
This  long  line  of  cliffs,  rising  abruptly  above 
the  plain,  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
shore -line  of  a  now  vanished  inland  sea,  of 
which  nothing  remains  except  a  system  of 
stagnant  waters,  lakes,  and  saline  wastes, 
covering  a  large  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
escarpments.  The  volcanic  cones  occurring 
at  intervals  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau  are 
the  flues  of  the  underground  fires  formerly 
fed  by  the  chemical  ingredients  which  were 
elaborated  in  the  depths  below  the  bed  of 
this  extensive  lacustrine  basin.  The  still 
flooded  depressions,  mainly  disposed  in  the 
same  direction  from  north  to  south,  stand  far 
below  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  tableland, 
which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  6,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  whereas  one  of  these  de- 
pressions rises  scarcely  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  that  level.  A  sort  of  trough  or  deep 
lacustrine  cavity,  with  no  present  outflow, 
thus  separates  the  elevated  western  plateau 
from  the  raised  platform  on  which  stand 
the  great  igneous  masses  of  £ilima-Njaro, 
Kenia,  and  their  associates. 

So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  chain  of 
lakes  terminates  southwards  in  the  saline 
Manyara  babin,  which  however  has  not  yet 
been  visited,  and  is  known  only  from  the 
reports  of  the  natives.  Some  60  miles  north 
of  this  "  natron  lake  "  lies  another,  which  is 
commanded  on  the  south  side  by  the  extinct 
volcano  bearing  the  name  of  Dunye-Ngai,  or  "  Heavenly  Mountain  "  (7,200  feet), 
and  on  the  east  by  the  imposing  Mount  Gelei,  nearly  twice  as  high  (14,000  feet). 
The  "  Minaret,"  as  the  terminal  cone  of  Dunye-Ngai  is  called,  is  said  to  constantly 
emit  smoke,  the  summit  being  wrapped  in  a  dark  vapoury  cloud  even  in  the  fairest 
weather.     The  rumbling  of  the  underground  thunders  is  continually  heard  like 
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the  roll  of  di  *ant  artillery.  No  lavas,  however,  are  discharged,  although  the 
vapours  floating  round  the  peak  have  a  ruddy  hue  during  the  night.  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  thermal  waters  bubble  up  at  a 
temperature  hot  enough  for  the  caravan  people  to  cook  their  food  in. 

Northwards  stretches  a  boundless  saline  steppe,  maintaining  in  unbroken 
monotony  the  dead  level  formerly  produced  by  the  lacustrine  alhiviul  deposits. 
This  is  the  dreary  Dogiluni  wilderness,  which  is  everywhere  strewn  with  fragments 
of  obsidian  resembling  broken  pieces  of  glass  bottles.  Westwards  rise  the  blackish 
escarpments  of  the  plateau,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  Mail,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  the  plains  are  skirted  by  the  no  less  imposing  rocky  walls  of  the  Kupte 
and  Kiluyu  tablelands.  In  the  midst  of  these  rugged  ramparts  are  developed 
numerous  bays  or  inlets,  where  the  bed  of  the  hmgdried-up  basin  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  headlands.  Here  also  the  regular  line  of  cliffs 
forming  the  scarp  of  the  plateau  is  broken  by  magnificent  igneous  cones,  con- 
spicuous amongst  which  is  the  Dunye  la-Nvuki,  largest  and  southernmost  of  the 
group.  Seen  from  a  distance  this  volcano  appears  to  terminate  in  a  great  crater,  one 
side  of  which  has  been  blown  away  and  in  the  centre  of  which  has  risen  a  secondary 
cone  encircled  as  by  a  wall  or  eml>ankment  by  the  southern  half  of  the  crater  rim. 
Farther  north  stands  out  the  lofty  Dunye  Loiigonok,  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Big 
Pit,"  ascended  in  1884  by  Joseph  Thomson,  who  on  reaching  the  top  found  him- 
sel*  on  the  sharp  rim  of  an  enormous  pit,  apparently  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
deep.  "  It  was  not,  however,  an  inverted  cone,  as  volcanic  craters  frequently  are, 
but  a  great  circular  cavity  with  perfectly  perpendicular  walls,  and  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  without  a  break  in  any  part,  though  on  the  south-western 
side  rose  a  peak  several  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  rim.  So  perpen- 
dicular -v^ere  the  enclositig  walls,  that  immediately  in  front  of  me  I  could  not  trace 
the  descent  owing  to  a  slight  angle  near  the  top.  So  sharp  also  was  the  edge  of  this 
marvellous  crater,  that  I  literally  sat  astride  on  it,  with  one  leg  dangling  over  the 
abyss  internally,  and  the  other  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  bottom  of  the 
pit  seemed  to  be  quite  even  and  level,  covered  with  acacia  trees,  the  tops  of  which 
at  that  great  depth  had  much  the  general  a>pect  of  a  grass  plain.  There  were  no 
bushes  or  creepers  to  cover  in  the  stern  and  forbidding  walls,  which  M'ere  com- 
posed of  beds  of  lava  and  conglom-'rate.  The  scene  was  of  such  an  astounding 
character  that  I  was  completely  fascinated,  and  felt  under  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  madly  to  plunge  into  the  fearful  chasm.  Looking  towards  the  north,  the 
first  sight  that  riveted  my  gaze  was  the  glimmering,  many-isled  expanse  of 
Naivasha,  backed  to  the  west  by  the  Mau  escarpment.  To  the  etist  rose  abruptly 
the  plateau  which  we  bad  so  recently  left,  and  over  the  bamboo-clad  heights  of 
Mianzi-ni  could  be  seen  the  higher  masses  of  a  splendid  range  of  mountains.  To 
the  south  stretched  the  desert  of  Dogilani,  with  the  less  perfect  but  larger  crater 
mass  of  Donye  la-Nyuki.  My  observations  indicated  a  height  of  8,300  feet;  the 
highest  point,  however,  would  be  little  short  of  9,000  feet."  * 

The  natives  assured  the  explorer  that  the  great  pit  is  inhabited  by  snakes  of 
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enormous  dimensions.  They  also  B\>eak  of  another  remarkable  pit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  animals  are  immediately  suffocated  if  by  any  chance  they  happen 
to  fall  into  it.     This  is  doubtless  due  to  an  emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Lake  Naivasha. 

Lake  Naivasha,  also  first  explored  by  Thomson,  is  a  shallow  island-studded 
basin  standing  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.     It  has  no  outflow. 


!'  '  '>l- 


Fig.  lOo.— Reoton  between  Zakzibab  and  Lake  Xtanza. 
Seals  1  :  10,000,000. 
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evaporation  balancing  the  contributions  of  several  small  affluents ;  yet  its  waters 
are  sweet,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  lacustrine  basin  is  of  recent  origin. 
Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  damming  up  of  the  fluvial  valley  by  some 
eniptions  of  lavas  and  ashes  accumulating  on  the  north  and  east  sides  and  sepa- 
rating the  plain  from  the  Upper  Tana  basin.  In  this  re-ervoir  there  are  no  fish, 
which  have  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  escape  of  mephitic  gases. 

The  underground  forces  elsewhere  quiescent  or  extinct,  are  still  active  in  the 
district  to  the  north-east  of  Naivasha.      Here  rises  the  Duuye  Buru,  or  "Steam 
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Mountain  "  nearly  9,000  feet  high,  which  is  pierced  by  "  steam-holes,"  from  which 
at  short  intervals  and  with  remarkable  regularity  are  puffed  or  hissed  out  clouds  of 
vapour,  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  gurgling  sometimes  by  a  rumbling  noise.  The 
Masai  approach  these  orifices  with  superstitious  awe,  casting  in  tufts  of  gra^s  in 
order  to  propitiate  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  earth.  They  also  collect  the  crimson- 
red  clay  of  the  rock  decomposing  through  the  action  of  the  steam,  and  smear 
themselves  all  over  with  this  ochre,  which  is  supposed  to  have  much  virtue  in 
conjuring  the  adverse  fates.  The  mountain,  on  which  the  vent-holes  have  fre- 
quently been  displaced,  no  longer  preserves  the  typical  form  of  a  volcano.  The 
numerous  cones  which  have  successively  broken  out  and  again  subt-ided  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  have  at  last  been  merged  in  a  single  irregular  mass. 

Farther  north,  the  depression  the  deepest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Naivasha  basin,  is  liounded  by  a  hilly  plain  where  the  bosses  of  eruptive  scoriie 
bave  also  become  intermingled  in  a  confused  mass.  All  these  formations  are  more- 
over broken  into  polygonal  sections  by  numerous  lines  of  faults  or  fissures.  These 
are  disposed  with  such  regularity  that  in  many  places  the  effect  is  produced  of  the 
moats  and  ramparts  of  fortified  lines.  In  all  the  cavities  are  seen  the  skeletons  of 
thousands  of  dead  trees,  killed  by  some  unknown  cause,  possibly  by  some  eruption 
of  mephitic  gases,  or  rather,  as  Thomson  suggests,  through  the  decrease  of  the 
rainfall  brought  about  by  the  slow  modifications  of  the  climate. 
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Lake  Barikgo. 

Beyond  this  desolate  region  of  bare  rocks  and  crevasses,  the  depressions  of  the 
valley  are  flooded  by  other  lakes,  such  as  Elmeteita  and  Nakuro.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tunce  extens-ive  tracts  along  the  margin  of  Elmeteita  seem  to  be  diffused  by  a  pinky 
glow,  an  effect  caused  by  the  multitudes  of  flamingoes  frequenting  these  waters.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  circular  saline  basin  of  Lake  Nakuro,  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing northwards  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  line  of  fault  which  skirts  the 
western  waterparting,  winds  between  the  two  parallel  plateaux  as  far  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  Baringo  or  Mbaringo.  Since  the  time  of  Speke's  expedition 
this  sheet  of  water  was  supposed  to  form  the  north-east  gulf  or  inlet  of  Victoria 
Nyanza ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  completely  isolated,  ocoupying  u  closed  basin 
about  200  square  miles  in  superficial  area.  Yet  although  it  has  no  visible  outlet, 
its  waters  are  perfectly  fresh,  without  the  least  truce  of  salinity  and  teeming  with 
animal  life.  Thomson^  the  first  European  by  whom  it  has  been  visited,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  it  does  not  increase  in  volume,  reci-iviiig  as  it  does  considerable 
contributions  all  the  year  round,  even  during  the  dry  season.  He  found  that  from 
one  period  to  the  other  the  difference  in  the  lacustrine  level  scarcely  exceeded 
twenty-four  inches,  and  to  explain  this  slight  annual  oscillation,  as  well  as  the 
total  absence  of  salt  from  the  lake,  he  advances  the  theory  of  a  possible  underground 
emissary,  through  which  the  overflow  may  be  carried  off.  But  it  would  be  pre- 
mature seriously  to  discuss  this  somewhat  improbable  hypothesis,  until  an  accurate 
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estimate  hos  boon  mtido  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  water  contributed  by  tho 
afHuonts  and  lost  by  evaporation. 

In  the  niiddlc  of  the  lake  rises  the  island  of  Kirwon,  inhabited  by  the  Wakwafi, 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  navigate  the  basin  in 
canoes  of  a  very  peculiar  type.  "  They  are  formed  to  hold  only  one  man  or  two 
boys,  and  are  composed  of  a  remarkably  light  mimosa  wood,  found  growing  roiiud 

Fig.  100.— Laccstuixe  Reoion  West  of  Mount  Kexia. 

Rmle  1 :  2,V  ),noo. 
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the  lake  in  marshy  places.  It  seems  to  be  as  light  as  cork.  The  component  parts 
of  the  canoe  are  simply  tied  together  in  their  rough  state.  I  tried  to  get  ferried 
over  to  the  island,  but  the  islanders  believed  I  wanted  to  bewitch  the  place,  and 
point  blank  refused  to  take  me  "  (Thomson). 

From  the  reports  of  the  natives  it  is  now  known  that  in  the  unexplored  regions 
north-east  of  Baringo  the  line  of  fault  stretches  away  for  several  hundred  miles, 
broadening  out  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Zamburu  (Samburu)  saline  swamp  or 
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lagoon.  This  unexplored  basin  appears  to  be  encircled  by  tracts  of  pasturage, 
whore  the  nomad  Galla  herdsmen  have  their  southernmost  camping-grounds. 
West  of  liaringo  Thomson  cume  upon  the  heudstrOams  of  the  Wei- Wei  river,  which 
flows  in  the  direction  of  this  terminal  depression,  or  of  Lake  Suk,  another  large 
basin  reported  to  exist  in  the  same  region, 

TTsAMBARA   AND   Bl'RA    MoiNTAINS. 

East  of  the  great  volcanic  fissure  containing  tho  flooded  depressions  of  the  salt 
and  freshwater  lakes  following  in  a  long  line  from  Manyara  to  Zuniburu,  the 
whole  land,  apart  from  a  few  scattered  salines,  belongs  to  the  oceanic  area  of 
drainage.  Even  the  western  slope  of  Kilima-Njaro,  turned  towards  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  sends  some  of  its  waters  to  the  rivers  flowing  eastward  to  the 
Indian  Ocuuu.     But  this  is  a  very  rugged  mouutuiuous  region,  and  in  immediate 

Fig.  107. — Kilima-Njaeo  and  Nyika  Uplands. 

Scale  1:  3,000,000. 
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proximity  to  the  coast  begin  the  heights  which  rise  continually  higher  and  higher 
until  in  the  mightj'-  Kilima-Njaro  they  at  last  f/onetrate  beyond  the  lino  of  per- 
petual snows.  The  first  hills  visible  from  the  sea  are  the  Usambara  uplands,  an 
almost  isolated  granitic  mass  with  mostly  rounded  crests,  some  of  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  5,000  feet.  From  the  town  of  Bulua,  which  crowns  one  of  these  crests, 
a  view  is  still  commanded  of  the  seabjard  60  miles  distant,  with  its  fringe  of 
verdant  vegetation  and  broken  line  of  gulfs  and  headlands. 

These  uplands  are  followed  towards  the  north-west  by  the  Pare  range,  beyond 
which  the  horizon  is  broken  by  the  Ugono  ridge,  dominating  on  the  west  the 
charming  Luke  Jipe,  and  north  of  which  towers  the  imposing  mass  of  the  giant  of 
African  mountains.  On  the  continually  ascending  plains,  which  extend  from  the 
coast  at  Mombaz  towards  Kilima-Njaro,  the  surface  is  strewn  with  granite 
eminences  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  which  in  several  places  are  disposed  in  the 
form  of  regular  ranges.     Such  peaks  as  Kilibasi,  or  Kilimabasi,  that  is,  the 
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"  Solitary  Mountain,"  the  truncated  cone  of  Kamgao,  and  Maungu  with  its  half 
ruined  crater,  stuud  out  in  complete  isolation  like  reefs  or  rocky  islets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  l$ut  Mount  Ndara,  culled  also  Kilimu-Kiburu,  that  is,  tho 
"  Great  Mountain,"  lying  due  west  of  Maungu,  is  flunked  by  a  number  of  less 
elevated  crests,  giving  to  the  whole  group  the  aspect  of  a  short  but  continuous 
choin.  Still  farther  west  the  plain  stretching  away  towards  Kilima-Njaro  is 
dominated  by  a  somc^what  similar  but  more  extensive  group  bearing  the  collective 
name  of  the  Bura  Mountains.     But  on  every  side — north,  south,  east,  and  west — 

Fig.  108.— Kilima-Njabo. 

Scale  t  :  130.000. 
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all  these  secondary  heights,  whether  isolated  or  grouped  in  clusters,  dibappear  at 
some  distance  from  Eilima-Njaro,  leaving  the  monarch  of  African  mountains  to 
stand  out  in  solitary  grandeur. 

KlIJMA-NjARO. 

Kilima-NjaTO,  that  is,  the  "  White  Mountain,"  as  explained  by  Thomson,  or 
more  probably  the  "  Demon's  Mountain,"*  as  interpreted  by  Johnston,  attains  an 
altitude  estimated  at  from  18,800  to  nearly  20,000  feet.t    It  thus  exceeds  the 

*  From  Kilima,  Mountain,  and  Njaro,  the  name  of  a  demon  Hupposed  to  cause  cold.  But  this  name, 
current  anionf^st  the  coast  people,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  interior, 
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Kameroors  by  almut  5,000,  and  the  AbyHsinian  Si'men  by  8,700  fpot.  It  is  also 
much  loftier  than  Mount  Wosha  of  Oallaland,  to  wliich  Anfoine  d'Ahbadio  assij^ns 
iiu  altitude  of  1(5,400  foot,  and  has  no  other  rival  on  the  African  continent  cxccj)t 
Mount  Kenia,  which,  however,  according  to  ThoniMon,  does  not  exceed  18,400 
feet.  Nevertheless  Kiliina-Njaro  does  not  appear  to  have  h;'en  known  to  the 
ancients,  unless  it  was  included  in  one  of  their  numerous  "Mountains  of  the 
Moon,"  The  first  mention  made  of  it,  evidently  from  the  reports  of  the  Portu- 
guese vinitors  to  Momba/,  is  due  to  the  Spanish  gengraphcr,  Enci/o,  who  calls  it 
the  "  Ethiopiin  Olympus,"  adding  that  it  is  rich  in  gold,  iuhahittd  by  wild  boars 
and  by  people  who  eat  locusts. 

The  missionary  Rebmanu  first  of  modern  explorers  behehl  the  superb  mount  lin 
with  its  glittering  snowy  crest  in  the  year  1848.  But  some  erudite  geographers, 
such  as  T1e«borough  Oooley,  having  already  mapjKHi  out  an  inland  Africa  from 
their  inner  consciousness,  immediately  questioned  this  discovery,  and  suggested 
that  Rebinann  must  have  been  the  victim  of  some  mirage  or  other  hallucination. 
Nevertheless  Rebmann's  report  was  confirmed  the  next  year  by  Krapf,  another 
missionary,  who  after  crossing  the  Bura  range  penetrated  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
great  mountain.  A  farther  advance  was  made  in  1861  and  18G2,  when  the 
explorers  Von  der  Decken  and  Thornton  scaled  its  southern  slopes  to  a  height  of 
about  10,500  feet,  although  still  far  below  the  lower  level  of  the  perpetual  snows. 

Since  then  Kilima-Njaro  has  been  visited  by  Nt^w,  Fischer,  Thomson,  and 
esijecially  Johnston  and  Meyer.  Johnston  spent  six  months  on  its  southern 
slopes  studying  its  natural  history,  and  exploring  its  up{)er  parts  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  crt-st;  while  Meyer,  after  hve  days  or  asceiii,  succeeded  iu  1887  in 
reaching  the  highest  summit,  close  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  itself ;  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  scale  an  icy  pinnacle  which  rose  a'oout  150  feet  still  higher.  The 
mountain  cannot  fail  henceforth  to  become  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  attraction 
for  African  travellers,  for  it  has  now  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
German  possessions.  Hence  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  connected  with  Mombaz  and 
the  other  ports  on  the  east  coast,  if  not  by  easy  highways  of  communication,  at 
least  by  well-beaten  tracts  and  statioiis  where  travellers  may  renew  their  supplies. 

This  huge  volcanic  mass  is  no  less  than  (iO  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  50  in  the  transverse  direction,  with  a  total  periphery  of  at  least  160  miles. 
It  is  thus  twice  the  size  of  Etna,  whose  lower  slopes  are  still  vast  enough  to 
support  a  population  of  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Kilima-Njaro  consists  in  reality  of  two  distinct  volcanoes  connected  together  by 
an  elevated  saddle-back.  The  central  dome  and  culminating  point,  falling  very 
little  if  at  all  short  of  19,000  feet,  takes  the  name  of  Kibo,  while  Kimawenzi,  the 
lesser  cone,  attains  an  altitude  of  16,250  feet.  But  when  seen  from  the  east  foot, 
the  loftier  summit  is  completely  masked  by  the  sharp  peak  of  Kimawenzi.  On 
the  north,  west,  and  east  sides  the  entire  mass  slopes  regularly  up  to  the  higher 
escarpments.  But  on  the  south  side  numerous  igneous  cones  have  been  opened 
near  the  base  of  the  twin  peaks,  and  the  eruptive  rocks  that  have  been  discharged 
from  these  cones  have  gradually  developed  a  broad  terrace  with  a  mean  elevation 
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of  frfmi  4,000  to  fi.OOO  foot,  which  has  bo«'n  ciirved  into  pariiUol  soofions  by  tho 
rumiiiijr  watiTH,  and  which  ^iiulually  inurgoH  iu  ihu  Minoundiiig  plains.  This 
vnsi  HUHtiiiiiing  phitforin,  wliich  projcctH  soiiio  12  miles  hc>j-onJ  the  normal  81«)|k) 
of  the  volcano,  constitutes  the  Chaga  country,  the  only  fertile  and  inhabited  part 
of  the  whole  clump  of  mountainn. 

The  snow  rests  throughout  the  year  on  both  crests  of  Kilinia-Njuro,  either  in 
a  uniform  mass,  or  in  streaks  and  imtches.  From  season  to  seascm,  almost  from 
day  to  day,  and  oven  during  the  dry  period,  the  aspect  of  the  uppt'r  slopes  under- 
goes continual  change,  duo  to  the  alternate  expansion  and  decrease  of  tlio  snow- 
Hi'lds.  Till  recently  the  coast  people  supiMJsed  that  this  snowy  mantle,  glittering 
in  the  tropical  sun,  was  a  solid  mass  of  silver,  and  expeditions  were  fretjuently 
organi  »cd  to  scale  the  escarpments  of  the  mountain  in  search  of  the  precious  metal, 
which  when  reached  melted  into  water  at  the  touch  of  their  profane  hands.  The 
snows  usually  deccend  lowest  in  the  month  of  October,  especially  on  the  western 
slopes,  where  they  stand  at  the  level  of  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  July 
and  August  they  recede  neuiest  to  the  summit  of  both  cones.  The  ascjent  of  the 
mountain,  at  all  times  extremely  difficult,  is  most  easily  porformetl  during  the 
snowy  months,  because  at  that  time  there  is  less  fog,  and,  strange  as  it  may  soom, 
the  cold  is  then  less  intense.  The  summits  are  seldom  altogether  free  from  clouds 
or  mist.  But  when  the  snow-capped  dome  is  seen  glittering  in  the  sun  high 
above  the  lower  fogs,  it  appears  all  the  more  magnificent  that  it  seems  entirely 
severed  from  the  earth  by  the  intervening  oceans  of  vapours.  Then  it  is  indeed 
the  Ngaje  Ngai,  or  "  House  or  God,"  as  the  Masai  call  it.  They  also  give  it  the 
luoic  s,iiiipL-  litlo  of  Dunyi  Ebor,  or  "  "V^^hif^e  Mountain." 

The  Njiri  Plain. 

The  opposite  slopes  of  Kilima-Njaro  present  a  most  remarkable  contrast  in 
their  general  appearance.  All  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  amid  the  snows 
of  the  higher  regions  flow  exclusively  down  the  southern  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
A  few  torrents  have  no  doubt  their  sources  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  but  these 
sources  are  all  situated  about  the  base,  so  that  here  the  upper  slopes  are  destitute 
of  running  waters,  while  the  northern  flanks  are  everywhere  perfectly  dry  on  the 
surface.  It  is  watered  by  no  streams.  Hence,  the  Njiri  plain,  which  on  this  side 
stretches  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  a  complete  desert,  although  a  few 
springs  are  seen  bubbling  up  here  and  there.  These  springs,  whic^h  flow  to  the 
surrounding  lagoons  and  saline  reservoirs,  are  evidently  themselves  fed  by  under- 
ground streams  concealed  amid  the  ashes  and  scoriK;  of  the  volcano. 

The  Njiri  reservoirs  are  not  the  only  closed  basins  occurring  round  about  the 
periphery  of  Kilima-Njaro.  One  of  these  basins  lying  at  its  south-east  foot,  and 
known  as  Lake  Chala,  is  a  flooded  igneous  crater,  whose  almost  vertical  walls  of 
ecoriao  are  encircled  on  the  summit  by  a  garland  of  verdure.  Its  waters  are  sweet 
and  transparent.  The  ^Ia<ai  have  a  tradition  that  the  lake  was  formed  during  a 
violent  eruption,  during  which  one  of  their  villages  disappeared ;  and,  as  in  so 
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u  (lirttant  echo  from  flio  (ltt|)thN()f  flic  iibyHs.  Thin  illuHioii  in,  with  j;roat  jmihuhility, 
attrihiitcd  hy  VVmy  to  tho  coiifiiwd  noim-  of  tho  tlocka  of  ucjuutiu  birds  rever- 
burutiu^  from  nidc  to  side  of  the  wuIIh  of  the  husin. 


MoKKU    AND    Umi    MoitNTAlNS. 

West  und  norfh-woKt  of  tho  contnil  iphhh  tho  Hustuinirtg  plutfonn  boars  sovonil 
othor  cniinonccd  of  igiicouH  origin,  and  8«)iiio  of  theue  ulm>  utluiu  coiiNiderublu 
olovations.  Conspicuous  amongst  those  is  Mount  Moeru,  which  is  Hopuruted  from 
Kiliuiu-Njaro  by  tho  h^vol  Kij^irari  phiin,  whoso  moan  altitude  is  fully  4,000  fotit 
above  the  soa.  Alooru  may  almost  bo  regarded  as  a  rival  of  KilimaNjaro  itself, 
for  its  terminal  cone  is  considorahly  over  10,000  foot  high,  and  even  in  tho  month 
of  July  slight  streaks  of  snow  are  ocoasionally  observed  on  its  summit  in  the  oarly 
dawn,  which,  however,  are  soon  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  At  most 
othor  times,  when  the  volcanic  peak  shakes  off  tho  mantle  of  fleecy  clouds  in  which 
it  is  usually  wrapped,  ik  is  seen  standing  out  dark 'against  tho  azure  sky.  It  thus 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white-crested  Kibo  and  Kimawonzi,  and  has 
accordingly  received  from  the  Masai  people  the  distinctive  title  of  Dunye  Erok  la 
Sigirari,  that  is,  the  "  lUack  Mountain,"  of  Sigirari.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
Dunye  Erok  in  this  region,  for  several  other  "  Black  Mountains  "  raise  their 
isolated  pyramidiil  cones  above  the  plateau  to  tho  north-west  of  Kilima-Njaro,  one 
of  them  attaining  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  13,000  feet. 

The  eminences  rising  above  the  rugged  uplands  stretching  north  of  Eilimu- 
Njnrr  pro:pn^  mi  nnriy  pli'.o"s  ♦ho  Hs;io'!t  of  v^Ht'iblo  nxnint'tin  '•uti^jos  Tfce 
Eiulu  and  Ulu  mountains,  both  of  which  send  affluents  to  the  Subaki,  constitute  a 
long  chain  disposed  first  in  tho  direction  from  sou'h-east  to  nortu-west,  and  then 
trending  due  north  parallel  with  the  escarpments  which  skirt  the  oast  and  west 
sides  of  tho  crevassed  waterpartiug.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Ulu  range 
points  precisely  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Eeriia,  which  ranks  next  to  Kilima- 
Njaro as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  whole  continent.  Owing  to  the  gentle  slope 
of  its  flanks,  Eonia  covers  an  extensive  superflcial  area.  Its  lava-streams  have 
been  discharged  on  an  incline  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  degrees  down  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  which  rests  on  u  platform  with  a  mean  altitude  of  about 
6,500  feet  above  the  sea. 


Mount  Kenia. 

Frcm  the  centre  of  this  blackish  platform  rises  the  highest  peak,  a  regular 
pyramid  considerably  over  3,000  feet  high,  and  so  steep  in  several  places  that 
the  snow  is  unable  to  lodge  on  the  rocky  ground.  The  cone  is  rather  of  a  greyish 
than  a  white  colour,  whence  its  Masai  name,  Dung^  Egere,  or  "  Grey  Mountain," 
although,  according  to  Von  der  Decken,  it  is  also  known  as  the  "White  Mountain." 
Kenia  lies  nearly  200  miles  farther  north  than  Kilima-Njaro,  the  line  of  the 
equator  crossing  its  slopes  north  of  the  central  peak.     Nevertheless  the  climatic 
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coiulitionH  arc  much  tho  H:mic  as  thoHc  of  itH  Noiitlicrn  riviil,  fjikn  it,  tlio  flroy 
Mountuiii  iH  hIno  froquontly  wi-up|M)d  in  fu^H,  iH^in^  usually  Nhroiidcd  in  niiHU 
(iiirinv:  tlio  f^roatcr  purt  of  the  diiy,  unrobing  itself  only  in  tho  evening  iit  tho  hour 
of  tho  Netting  Hun,  or  oIho  ut  duwn  when  (Struck  by  the  first  sohir  mys. 

Tho  cxiMtence  of  Keniii  vvuh  unknown  in  Kurope  before  the  year  IHM),  when  it 
wafl  fifHt  mentioned  by  tlie  niiHHionury,  Krapf  ;  but  no  traveller  has  yot  Huececded 
in  climbing  the  Hh>pes  of  this  volcano.  Kvon  Thomson,  who  apj)r(m(!hed  nearest. 
to  it,  surveyed  only  its  custom  face,  and  that  at  some  distanc^e.  Like  Kilima- 
Mjaro,  Kenia  discharges  much  more  water  by  its  southern  valleys  llian  on  iho 
other  slopcb  of  its  vast  j)eriphory. 


Mount  Eloon  and  its  Caves. 

West  of  Kenia  other  mountain  musses,  ranges,  or  isolated  eminences,  follow  in 
continuous  succession  as  far  us  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanzu  and  the  banks  ot 
the  Nile.  A  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  to  which  Thomson  aas  given  the  name  of 
Aberdare,  runs  south-eust  and  north-west  in  the  same  direction  as  tho  general 
axis  of  all  the  uplands  in  Musuiland.  Luke  haringo  is  also  dominated  by  some 
elevated  heights,  which  rise  above  both  sides  of  the  great  volcanic  fissure.  Lastly, 
to  the  north-eust  of  Victoria  Nyunzn  uppears  the  superb  cone  of  Mount  F^lgon  or 
Ligonyi,  which  bus  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  14,000  feet,  and  which,  like  most 
of  the  isolated  mountains  of  this  region,  is  an  extinct  volcano.  In  the  tuffu  sides 
of  this  mountain  deep  caves  or  pits  have  been  excavated,  or  at  least  enlarged,  by 
the  hand  of  man.  One  of  these  pits,  examined  by  Thomson,  was  found  to  be  JiO 
i-iet  deep,  100  feet  long,  and  about  20  broad,  cut  peq)endicularly  out  of  u  volcanic 
agglumerute  of  great  compactness,  "  In  the  centre  of  this  pit,  or  (as  it  may  have 
been)  mouth  of  a  cave,  stood  several  cows,  and  u  number  of  the  usuul  beehive 
arrangements  for  storing  grain.  On  the  side  opposite  me  were  the  openings  of 
several  huts,  which  were  built  in  chambers  out  of  sight,  and  which  only  showed 
the  doorways,  like  the  entrances  to  a  dovecot.  In  and  out  of  these  were  children 
running  in  a  fashion  thoroughly  suggestive  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  as 
seen  in  the  midst  of  their  strange  surroundings.  On  inquiring  us  to  who  mude 
this  curious  excuvation,  I  was  told  that  it  was  God's  work.  '  How,'  said  they, 
'could  we  with  our  puny  implements  '  (exhibiting  a  toy-like  axe,  their  only  non- 
warlike  instrument),  'cut  out  a  hole  like  this?  And  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  others  which  you  may  see  all  round  the  mountain.  See  there,  and 
there,  and  there  !  These  are  of  such  great  size  that  they  penetrate  far  into  utter 
darkness,  and  even  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  them.  In  some  there  are  large 
villages  with  entire  herds  of  cattle.  And  yet  you  ask  who  made  them!  They  are 
God's  work.' 

"  There  was  absolutelj'^  no  tradition  regarding  these  caves  among  the  people. 
'  Our  fathers  lived  here,  and  their  fathers  did  the  same,'  was  the  invariable 
reply  to  all  my  questions.  Clearly  there  was  no  clue  in  that  direction.  And  yet 
the  caves  bore  incontestable  evidence  on  the  face  of  them  that  they  had  naither 
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a  natural  nor  supernatural  origin.  They  must  have  been  excavated  by  the  hnntl 
of  man.  That  such  prodigious  excavations  in  extremely  solid  rock,  extending 
away  into  complete  darkness,  branching  out  in  various  directions,  and  from  12  to 
15  loot  from  Hoor  to  ceiling,  were  formed  as  dwelling-places,  or  even  as  strong- 
holds, is  simply  absurd.  For  natives  such  as  those  of  the  present  day  to  have  cut 
out  even  one  cave  would  have  been  a  sheer  impossibility,  with  the  tools  they 
possess.  But  there  are  not  merely  one  or  two  excavations.  There  are  surprising 
numbers  of  them — sufficient  indeed  to  house  a  whole  tribe,  as  I  am  informed  that 
they  extend  all  round  the  mountain. 

"  There  is  one  point  of  great  interest  as  tending  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  caves  all  occupy  a  certain  horizon  or  level  of  the  mountain,  and  all 
occur  in  the  compact  agglomerate,  none  in  the  level  beds  immediately  overhead. 

"  Looking  at  everything,  I  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  in 
a  very  remote  era  some  very  powerful  race,  considerably  advanced  in  arts  and 
civilisation,  excavated  these  great  caves  in  their  search  for  precious  stones,  or 
postiibly  some  precious  metal.  However  improbable  this  theory  may  seem,  it  is 
the  only  one  that  suggests  itself  to  me  after  months  of  cogitation.  Unfortunately, 
though  I  was  from  the  first  without  a  doubt  about  their  being  of  artificial  origin, 
this  idea  never  crossed  my  brain  while  I  was  at  Elgon,  and  I  consequently  made 
no  special  examination  for  evidence  of  precious  stones  or  metals.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  Egyptians  really  got  so  far  south  ?  If  not  what  other  race  could 
have  cut  these  extraordinary  recesses  ?  "* 

The  Pangani  and  Tana  Rivers. 

The  Pangani  River,  whose  lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the  British 
and  German  protectorates,  receives  its  first  supplies  from  Mounts  Moeru  and 
Kilima-Njaro.  Of  all  these  mountain  torrents  the  easternmost  is  the  Lumi. 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Kimawenzi,  and  flows  at  first  southward  to  the  elongated 
basin  of  Lake  Jipe  at  the  foot  of  the  Ugono  escarpments.  This  ba«in  stanfl-:  at  an 
elevation  of  no  more  than  2,400  feet,  nevertheless  the  plain  stretching  south  of 
the  Kilima-Njaro  terraces  lies  at  a  still  lower  level,  for  an  emissary  flowing  from 
the  lake  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Lumi  influpnt  trends  north-westwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain  itself.  After  its  confluence  with  the 
Ruvu  (Ru-Vu),  and  several  other  torrents,  this  emissary  from  the  lake  is  already 
a  river  of  considerable  volume.  Fischer  found  that  it  was  nearly  350  feet  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  over  3  feet.  Farther  down  the  stream,  which  here  receives 
scarcely  any  tributaries,  flows  southwards  and  then  to  the  south-east,  forcing  its 
way  over  a  series  of  fulls  and  rapids  thi'ough  the  rocky  barriers  which  run  trans- 
versely to  its  course.  It  continues  to  be  obstructed  by  other  falls  down  to  the 
lower  reaches,  bo  that  the  Pangani  becomes  navigable  only  within  some  24  miles 
of  the  coast,  where  its  channel  is  confined  by  two  elevated  terraces  of  coralline 
formation. 

*  Through  Mtuailand,  p.  610. 
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Two  other  large  rivers  of  this  region  have  their  sources  in  the  upland  valleys 
of  mountains  in  the  western  parts  of  the  plateau.  The  Sabaki,  or  "  Forest  River," 
receives  one  of  its  affluents,  the  Tsnvo,  from  the  slopes  of  Kilima-Njaro,  whereas 
its  chief  headstreams  take  their  rise  in  the  Kiulu  and  Ulu  ranges,  and  farther 
north  in  the  chain  skirting  thj  plateau  near  Lake  Naivaslia.  The  Tuna  (Dana), 
the  whole  of  whose  middle  course  is  still  unexplored,  has  also  its  origin  in  the 
same  border  range,  whence  it  here  takes  the  name  of  Kilama-nsi,  or  "  River  of 
the  Mountain."  But  the  Tana  does  not  become  a  considerable  stream  till  it 
penetrates  south  of  Mount  Kenia,  from  the  southern  flanks  of  which  it  receives 
the  contributions  of  numerous  torrents. 

North  of  this  region  flow  some  other  copious  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  T  ruru, 
that  is  to  say,  "  Thunder,"  has  been  so  named  from  a  tremendous  cascade  visited 
by  Thomson,  and  by  him  described  as  plunging  down  several  hundred  feet  without 
a  break  into  a  fearful  gloomy  gorge.  The  Ururu  and  the  other  streams  which 
flow  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  Mount  Kenia,  converge  in  a  single  channel  to 
form  the  Gwaso  n'Erok,  or  "  Black  River,"  but  east  of  Kenia  the  farther  course 
of  this  river  is  still  unexplored,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  continues  to  flow 
eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Juba,  or  bends  round  to  the  south-east  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Tana.  At  Massa,  the  highest  point  of  the  valley  where  it  was 
observed  by  the  brothers  Denhardt,  the  Tana  is  a  stream  averaging  about  160  feet 
in  breadth,  with  a  rapid  current  exceeding  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  Its 
depth  varies  from  12  to  over  30  feet,  and  it  is  obstructed  only  by  a  small  number  of 
sandbanks  covered  by  at  least  3  feet  of  water. 

Like  most  other  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  the  Tana  receives  no 
affluents  along  its  lower  course.  On  the  contrary,  it  here  overflows  its  banks  to 
the  right  and  left  during  its  two  annual  floods,  forming  temporary  morasses  and 
lagoons,  which  spread  out  beyond  the  horizon  on  the  low-lying  plains.  The 
riverain  populations  have  raised  along  the  river  low  embankments  scarcely  more 
than  three  feet  high,  which  are  pierced  at  interval*  by  irrigating  rills  ramifying 
amid  the  surrounding  ricefields.  When  the  waters  subside  in  the  mainstream,  the 
overflow  retires  from  the  lagoons  througli  these  channels  back  to  the  Tana.  Some 
of  these  channels,  gradually  deepened  by  the  current,  become  navigable  streams,  com- 
municating from  opening  to  opening  along  the  meanderings  of  the  Tana,  which  itself 
occasionally  shifts  its  bed  and  flows  bodily  into  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  streams. 

As  it  approaches  the  coast  the  Tana  bifurcates,  the  Mto  Tana,  or  chief  branch 
flowing  southwards  to  Ungana  Bay,  the  Bahia  Formosa  of  the  Portuguese,  while 
'  the  other,  merely  a  shallow  passage,  merges  eastwards  in  the  estuary  of  the  Ozi, 
that  is,  the  "  Black  River  "  of  the  Gallas.  The  Belezoni,  or  Belondsoni,  as  this 
eastern  branch  is  called,  would  soon  be  obstructed  by  the  reeds,  were  it  not  kept 
open  by  the  riverain  people,  who  are  able  to  navigate  it  with  their  light  craft.  In 
some  places  it  is  scarcely  more  than  three  feet  from  bank  to  bank,  and  is  crossed 
at  a  boimd  by  the  natives.  Nevertheless  the  Belezoni  might  easily  be  transformed 
to  a  broad  navigable  channel,  by  simply  dredging  and  cutting  through  the  soft 
alluvial  soil  of  the  surrounding  plain. 
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Ry  taking  advantage  of  the  general  lie  of  the  land,  the  Tana  itself  might  in  the 
same  way  be  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  two  other  rivers,  the  Kifili  and 
the  Sabaki,  which  reach  the  coast  more  to  the  south.  The  natives  are  unanimous 
in  asserting  that  during  the  periodical  inundations,  its  current  traverses  the  inter- 
vening lake  and  overflows  into  the  southern  alluvial  tracts,  flooding  the  depressions 
to  a  suflicient  depth  to  allow  light  craft  to  pass  from  one  fluvial  basin  to  the  other, 
keeping  to  the  inner  or  land  side  of  the  dunes  which  here  fringe  the  const.  This 
transverse  navigable  waterway  is  even  continued  southwards  beyond  the  Sabaki  by 
lacustrine  cavities  which  are  regidarly  flooded  during  the  rainy  season. 

According  to  Thomson,  there  would  appear  to  be  distinct  evidence  of  upheaval 
all  along  this  coast.  The  coral  terrace  formations  have  been  raised  in  some  places 
from  50  to  over  60  feet,  and  farther  inland  from  120  to  about  200  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level.  But  indications  of  an  opposite  phenomenon  are  said  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  neighbouring  Tangata  inlet.  Whether  through  subsidence  of 
the  ground,  or  the  erosive  action  of  the  marine  waters,  several  villages  with  their 
palm- groves  have  here  entirely  disappeared. 


Flora. 

Apart  from  the  mountainous  district,  the  whole  region  stretching  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  upper  Fangani,  Sabaki,  and  Tana  fluvial  basins  may  be  com- 
pared in  its  general  aspect  to  a  uniform  carpeted  floor  over  which  the  running 
waters  have  traced  a  number  of  variegated  designs.  This  level  floor  takes  the 
name  of  Nyika,  that  is  to  say,  "Savage  Iiand,"or  "Wilderness,"  lacking  suflicient 
moisture  to  support  a  vigorous  tropical  vegetation.  Here  the  arid  soil  produces 
little  beyond  short  herbaceous  growths,  thorny  scrub,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
stunted  trees.  Nyika  is  in  fact  a  true  veld,  and  would  certainly  have  been  so 
named  by  the  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa.  Its  Wanyika  inhabitants  suppose 
that  tlie  rains  are  the  property  of  the  Swaheli  people,  because  they  possess  the 
Koran,  that  is,  the  great  book  of  divine  magic  ;  and  Krapf  tells  us  that  envoys 
from  the  inland  tribes  are  frequently  sent  to  the  governor  of  Mombaz  to  beg  the 
favour  of  a  few  much-needed  showers.  But  for  a  space  of  at  least  12  miles  in 
breadth  along  the  seaboard,  the  coastlands,  being  fertilised  by  the  marine  vapours, 
are  clothed  with  a  rich  mantle  of  tropical  vegetation.  Towards  the  interior  also 
the  monotonous  Nyika  plains  are  interrupted  by  the  highlands  which  intercept  the 
moisture-bearing  clouds,  while  the  running  waters  descending  from  these  uplands 
support  a  growth  of  riverain  forests  winding  in  narrow  green  belts  across  the 
country.  The  cocoanut-palm,  which  usually  occurs  elsewhere  only  along  the 
seaboard  tracts,  here  penetrates  through  the  river  valleys  into  th<3  interior  as  far  as 
the  slopes  of  the  Ndara  hills,  a  distance  of  some  70  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  vegetation  which  encircles  the  base  of  Kilima-Njaro  to  a  height  of  about 
3,000  feet,  seems  all  the  more  beautiful  and  diversified  for  the  striking  contrast 
presented  by  it  to  the  arid  and  almost  waterless  wilderness  of  the  Nyika  country. 
Nevertheless  the  forest  growths  of  these  lower  buttresses  have  scarcely  a  tropical 
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aspect,  but  recall  rather  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  woodlands  in  West 
Europe.  The  valleys  between  3,000  and  6,000  feet  are  extensively  overgrown 
with  the  tnusa  etiscte,  or  wild  banana  of  Abyssinia.  The  lovely  tree-ferns,  which 
are  intermingled,  with  the  vegetation  of  the  lower  slopes,  continue  to  ascend  as 
high  as  the  line  of  8,000  feet.  A  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  they  are  mostly 
replaced  by  giant  heaths  of  the  common  erira  genus,  growing  to  the  size  of 
tallish  trees ;  and  here  also  the  stems  and  brunches  of  the  trees  are  densely  hung 
with  mosses,  orchilla-lichen,  or  delicate  epiphytic  ferns. 

An  extraordinary  composite  plant,  named  from  its  discoverer  senrcio  Johnstoni, 
flourishes  in  the  marshy  ground,  and  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
From  a  distance  it  looks  somewhat  like  a  banana,  with  huge  broad  leaves  at  the 
summit  of  a  »lim  black  trunk,  but  with  yellow  flowers  like  a  groundsel,  to  which 
it  is  allied.  Some  of  these  curious  plants  are  met  as  far  up  as  14,000  feet,  in 
regions  where  the  snow  lodges  in  some  seasons.  Farther  up  the  flowering  vegeta- 
tiitu  is  represented  only  by  some  low  plants,  such  as  dwarf  heathers,  beyond  which 
nothing  is  seen  except  red  or  green  lichens,  yellowish  snnds,  rocks,  and  snowfields. 
The  species  of  these  higher  regions  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  those  of 
Abyssinia,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Drakenberg  Alpine  flora.  Johnston  also 
describes  some  varieties  which  show  a  certain  affinity  to  the  characteristic  forms  of 
tropical  Africa,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  slowlj-^  modifled  in  order  gradually 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  in  the  higher  altitudes.  But 
two  distinct  genera  seem  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  Kilima-Njaro,  or  at  least 
have  hitherto  been  met  nowhere  else.  On  the  other  hand  the  superb  calodendrons 
of  the  Cape  regions,  which  till  recently  were  supposed  to  extend  no  farther  north 
than  Natal,  are  now  known  to  be  common  on  the  slopes  both  of  Kilima-Njaro  and 
Eenia. 

Fauna. 

Some  species  of  birds  frequenting  the  Kilima-Njaro  woodlands  are  new  to 
science,  and  on  the  surrounding  plains  a  variety  of  the  ostrich  {striithius  dmaoides) 
has  been  discovered  which  differs  from  the  common  species.  Although  quad- 
rupeds of  the  mammal  order  differ  in  no  respects  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
regions,  the  explorer  is  surprised  to  meet  certain  species  at  such  great  altitudes  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  Tims  the  elephant  roams  over  its  valleys  and  rocks 
up  to  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet ;  the  lion  and  the  leopard  do  not  range  so 
high,  but  are  still  met  as  far  as  8,000  feet.  Monkeys,  and  especially  baboons,  are 
very  numerous.  They  keep  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plan- 
tations, where  they  live  on  terras  of  friendship,  or  at  least  of  mutual  forbearance, 
with  the  natives.  The  colobus,  however,  with  his  magnificent  black  and  white 
fur  coat,  which  is  much  prized  as  an  ornament  by  the  Masai  warriors,  always 
carefully  shuns  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations.  Sportsmen  also  occasionally 
meet  a  member  of  the  canine  family  which  differs  from  the  jackal,  but  like  him  is 
of  nocturnal  habits. 
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The  hippopotamus,  which  was  formerly  very  common  in  the  rivers,  has  now 
withdrawn  to  the  riverain  lugoons  of  the  interior.  On  the  plains  encircling 
Mount  Kenia,  Thomson  observed  herds  of  captured  camels  among  some  Galla 
tribes.  But  the  Masai  people  make  no  use  of  this  animal  either  for  riding  or 
transport  purposes,  reserving  it  exclusively  for  the  shambles. 

The  tsetse  fly,  so  fatal  to  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  infests  some  of 
these  districts,  whilst  others  are  visited  by  the  donderobo,  another  species  of  fly, 
whose  sting  is  deadly  to  the  ass.  A  large  section  of  the  seaboard,  however,  is  free 
from  the  mosquito  scourge. 

Inhabitants. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  regions  the  populations  are  distributed  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  vegetable  species.  Thus  the  Masai  warriors  and  pastors,  like 
their  Galla  kinsmen,  chiefly  roam  the  herbaceous,  scrubby,  or  arid  plains ;  while  the 
forest  tracts  are  occupied  by  the  agricultural  Bantu  tribes,  akin  to  those  of 
Austral  Africa.  These  agricultural  tribes,  although  very  numerous,  have  been 
frequently  obliged  to  displace  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  their 
predatory  neighbours.  Extensive  districts  have  thus  been  completely  depopulated, 
the  peaceful  cultivation  of  the  land  being  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  Masai  nomads. 

The  Bantus,  who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pangani  river,  are  known  to  the  surrounding  peoples  by  various  names.  Thus 
the  Waswaheli  call  them  Washenzi  (Wa-Shenzi),  that  is  to  say,  "  Conquered," 
whereas  to  the  Wasambaras  of  the  western  uplands  thej'  are  simply  Wabondei 
(Wa-Bondei),  or  "  Lowlanders."  All,  however,  are  greatly  intermingled  with 
other  reduced  populations,  and  merge  by  imperceptible  transitions  into  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  are  themselves  made  up  of  the  most 
varied  elements. 


The  "Wasambaras. 

The  Wasambaras  ("Wa-Sambara),  who  occupy  the  southern  highlands,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  their  neighbours  by  several  peculiar  social  customs.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  especially  are  very  curious.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
placed  in  the  same  cabin  with  a  great  fire  between  them,  and  then  left  for  five 
days  without  food,  beyond  a  little  lukewarm  water  when  they  feel  faint.  On  the 
fifth  day  they  take  a  little  nourishment,  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  strength  to 
join  in  the  wedding  procession,  which  takes  the  road  to  the  mother-in-law's 
dwelling,  and  which  is  headed  by  the  bridesmaid,  dressed  as  a  man,  and  armed 
with  sword  and  gun. 

But  these  primitive  usages  are  gradually  disappearing  since  regular  commercial 
relations  have  been  established  between  the  Wasambaras  and  the  Swaheli.  The 
Ki-Swaheli  language  is  even  becoming  the  general  medium  of  intercourse  amongst 
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all  them  inland  tribes.  The  English  mijisionarics  established  at  Magilu,  in  the 
eastern  Usambara  highlands,  have  acquired  a  fluent  knowledge  of  this  idiom, 
which  they  make  use  of  for  instructing  the  Wasumbara  niitivcs.  IJut  Moham- 
raedunism  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  upland  villages,  probably  because  a  mere 
outward  sign  suffices  to  effect  a  conversion  lo  the  faith  of  Islam.  Just  as  a  Moslem 
captive  becomes  a  pagan  by  boing  compelled  to  eat  pork,  the  pngun  is  transformed 
to  a  Mussulman  by  the  simple  process  of  having  his  head  shaved. 

So  early  as  the  year  1848,  at  the  time  of  the  missionary  Krupf,  two  of  the 
king's  sons  hud  been  converted  to  Islam,  and  had  at  the  same  time  learnt  to  read 
and  write,  Mohammedanism  and  civilisation  being  considered  in  this  region  as 
synonymous  terms.  The  king,  who  bore  the  title  of  the  "  Solitary  Lion,"  had  his 
harem,  in  imitation  of  the  sultans  on  the  uuasl.  His  wives,  of  wLoai  there  were 
several  hundred,  went  veiled  like  all  Moslem  women,  and  no  stranger  was  allowed 
access  to  their  village,  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  c/iambas,  or 
gardens  cultivated  by  slaves  attached  to  their  several  households. 

Many  of  the  local  usages  are  evidently  due  io  Arab  influence.  Thus  four  holy 
villages  have  been  set  apart  as  places  of  refuge,  and  here  rtjide  all  the  native 
magicians.  No  strangers  are  permitted  to  enter  these  places,  where  the  Wasambara 
or  Washenzi  murderers  and  other  criminals  find  a  safe  retreat.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  touch  the  king's  garment  are  also  henceforth  regarded  as 
privileged  persons.  In  the  same  way  slaves  acquire  their  freedom  by  crossing  the 
threshold  of  a  royal  dwelling,  but  in  this  case  the  original  seller  is  obliged  to 
Tefund  to  the  last  purchaser  the  price  paid  for  the  freed  man. 

The  king  of  Usambara  is  a  powerful  sovereign,  who  in  the  time  of  Krapf  ruled 
over  about  half  a  million  Wasambaras,  Washenzi,  and  other  tribes.  His  territory, 
which  lies  between  the  coast,  the  valley  of  the  Pangani,  and  the  Pare  Mountains, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Africa.  Till  recently  it  also  comprised  a  great 
part  of  the  Zeguha  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  beyond  the  Par»^ 
uplands,  but  the  Wasambara  tribes  that  had  penetrated  into  these  districts  have 
been  gradually  driven  back,  and  the  conterminous  peoples  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  independence.  Some  runaway  Negro  slaves  have  also  founded  petty 
republican  states  in  the  easily  defended  forest  tracts  which  encircle  the  Usambara 
highlands. 

All  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  Usambara  state  are  required 
to  pay  the  king  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  their  crops  and  live- 
stock, and  this  tax  suffices  to  support  a  considerable  export  trade  in  the  local 
produce,  which  is  forwarded  through  the  neighbouring  seaports  to  Zanzibar,  and 
even  as  far  as  Arabia.  All  the  women  of  the  country  are  regarded  as  the  personal 
property  of  the  sovereign,  who  may  choose  whom  he  will  without  paying  the 
u-*uid  dowry.  "He  is  master,  he  is  God  !"  All  are  his  slaves  and  proclaim  them- 
selves as  such.  > 
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The  Waruvis  and  Watavetas. 

Between  the  Wasanibaras  and  Wuzeguhas,  the  islnnds  in  the  Pangani  are 
inhabited  by  the  Waruvtis  (Wa-lluvui,  that  is  to  say,  "River  People,"  who  con- 
stituto  a  distinct  trilx;  differing  in  speech  and  customs  from  their  neighbours. 
These  Waruvus  have  established  themselves  in  their  insular  strongholdu  in  order 
to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Masai  freebooters,  who  roam  over  the  extensive  plains 
stretching  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Ugogo.  Their  island  retreats  are 
reached  by  the  sliepherds,  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  by  means  of 
ricketly  plankings  resting  on  stems  of  the  dum-pulm,  while  the  animals  cross  over 
by  swimming. 

The  Waruvus  are  regarded  by  all  the  surrounding  populations  as  powerful 
fetishmen,  very  skilful  in  charming  the  crocodiles  that  infest  these  waters.  Hence 
the  Mohammedm  caravan  people,  not  satisfied  with  invoking  Allah  against  the 
rapacious  saurians,  also  appeal  to  the  Waruvu  magicians,  who  throw  a  potent 
"medicine"  into  the  stream  and  thereby  make  the  reptiles  harmless  It  is  popu- 
larly believed  that  no  caravan  entrusted  to  a  Waruvu  guide  has  ever  met  with 
any  accident  in  crossing  the  river.  Stories  are  even  told  of  crocodiles  which, 
after  s»i/ing  some  domestic  animal,  dropped  it  again  at  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

Above  Mkaramo  the  fluvial  islands  are  uninhabited,  all  the  natives  of  this 
district  having  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  Wapare  (Wa-Pare),  pastors 
and  peasants,  stand  in  such  fear  of  the  Masai  marauders  that  they  do  not  even 
venture  to  drive  their  herds  to  the  pasture-lands,  but  rear  them  altogether  in  the 
inclosures.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  the  raiders  often  succeed 
in  carrying  them  off.  The  Wagonos  (Wa-Gono),  who  inhabit  the  uplands  which 
skirt  the  west  side  of  liuke  Jip^,  are  less  exposed  than  the  peoples  of  the  plains  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Masai  hordes. 

South-east  of  Kiliraa-Njaro,  the  little  Wataveta  (Wa-Taveta)  community 
occupies  the  narrow  zone  of  woodlands  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Lu-Mi 
River  as  far  as  Lake  Jipe.  Here  it  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence 
protected  by  the  large  forest  growths  of  the  district.  The  chief  town  is  further 
defended  by  stout  palisade^,  behind  which  the  natives  are  able  to  defy  the  Masai, 
usually  armed  only  with  short  swords.  The  Watavetas  are  related  to  their  northern 
and  eastern  neighbours,  the  Wachagas  and  Wateitas  (Wa-Chaga,  Wa-Teita),  and 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  But  they  are  now  a  very  mixed  people, 
owing  to  intermingling  with  Wakwafi  families  which  have  sought  a  refuge  in 
their  mid^it.  Of  these  Wakwafi  strangers,  those  who  have  best  preserved  the 
original  type  are  distinguished  by  more  regular  features,  more  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  a  more  animated  expression  than  the  true  Watavetas.  Several  have 
also  preserved  their  national  dress  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  circumcision,  which 
is  still  practised  according  to  the  Masai  rite,  they  have  adopted  all  the  usages  of 
their  Wataveta  hosts.  They  have  settled  down  as  peaceful  agriculturists,  no 
longer  prowling  about  the  villages  to  carry  off  the  women  and  children,  and  no 
longer  making  a  trade  of  war,  as  their  Masai  kinsmen  still  do. 
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In  general  the  inhabilants  c!"  Tuveta  are  distinguiHhed  by  their  genial, cheerful 
disposition,  and  the  friendly  reception  they  give  to  all  peaceful  strangers,  llonce 
their  town  is  the  chief  resting-pluceand  revictuulling  station  for  caravans  journey- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  between  the  coast  and  Masai  Land.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood the  Swaholi  traders  have  founded  a  settlement,  where  they  maintain  temporary 
establishments.  Thanks  to  these  visitors  from  the  coast,  the  Watavetas  have 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  instruction,  and  nearly  all  speak  Ki-Swaheli  as 
well  as  their  own  Bantu  dialect.  But  they  have  not  yet  taken  to  the  Arab  custom 
of  wearing  clothes.  Most  of  them  still  go  naked,  unless,  for  love  of  finery  or 
us  a  protection  against  cold,  they  now  and  then  throw  some  flowing  drapery  or 
animal's  skin  across  the  shoulders. 

The  state  is  udiuinistrated  by  a  council  of  five  irazi,  or  ciders,  usually  chosen 
from  amongst  the  families  of  the  original  Tuveta  stock.  But  the  decrees  of  this 
council  are  coh trolled  and  often  modified  by  public  opinion,  which  enjoys  much 
force  in  the  Taveta  republic,  and  which  is  itself  largely  regulated  by  estublislied 
usage  or  tradition.  The  marriage  laws  are  somewhat  lax,  while  those  regulating 
betrothals  are  remarkably  severe.  Once  engaged,  or  only  partly  purchased,  the 
young  woman  can  no  longer  go  gadding  about  after  dark  ;  nor  can  she  conver$e 
with  any  of  the  opposite  sex,  not  even  her  future  husband,  until  the  stipulated 
price  in  cows  or  oxen  is  fully  paid  up.  Before  the  birth  of  her  first  child  she 
displayb  herself  before  the  dwellings  of  her  female  friends,  preceded  by  a  matron, 
and  decked  in  all  her  finery :  iron-wire,  veil,  pearls,  chains,  rings,  and  bracelets. 

The  traditional  funeral  rites  are  also  still  scrupulously  observed.  The  body  is  in 
the  first  instance  buried  in  a  squatting  attitude,  one  arm  resting  on  the  knee  and 
the  head  supported  by  one  of  the  hands.  Then,  when  nothing  remains  except  the 
bare  bones,  the  skull  is  removed — that  is,  if  it  belonged  to  the  head  of  a  family  or  to 
his  principal  wife — and  transferred  to  the  shelter  of  a  wide-branching  dracana, 
which  it  is  beuceforth  charged  to  protect  against  the  evil  spirits. 


The  Wachagas  and  Wanyikas. 

The  Wachagas,  who  are  divided  into  several  petty  monarchical  states,  inhabit 
the  volcanic  terraces  of  the  Chaga  country  stretching  along  the  southern  slope  of 
Kilima-Njaro.  They  speak  a  distinct  Bantu  dialect,  which  shows  marked  aflSnities 
with  that  of  the  Wasambara  nation.  Muchame,  their  most  important  state,  is  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  against  the  attack  of  the  Masai  raiders  who  infest 
its  southern"  and  western  borders.  Hence  large  tracts  of  extremely  fertile  land, 
which  might  support  many  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  have  been  entirely 
abandoned  to  nature.  But  however  murderous  the  constant  warfare  carried  on 
between  the  Masai  and  the  "Wachagas,  the  women  of  l^pth  nations  are  always 
mutually  respected ;  they  enjoy  such  absolute  immunity  that  they  pass  freely 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  hostile  tribes,  as  if  perfect  peace  prevailed 
amongst  them.  The  complete  isolation  of  the  farmsteads  still  attests  the  former 
peaceful  habits  of  these  people,  so  different  from  their  present  unsettled  relations, 
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Each  family  lives  quite  apart,  occupyinj?  a  j^roup  of  cabins  uniid  a  ihickot  of 
bananas  enclosed  by  tail  hedges  or  stookados.  Ilonce  not  much  importance  can 
be  attached  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Duveyricr,  who  suggests  that  the  Wuchagus 
of  the  Kiliina-Njaro  heights  may  possibly  be  a  remnant  of  the  contiuering  Juga 
warriors  who  overran  the  Congo  empire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  two  people 
seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  boyond  u  fanciful  resemblance  between  their 
respective  national  designations. 

Like  the  Wasambara  monarch,  the  VVachaga  chiefs  enjoy  absolute  power  over 
their  subjects.  All  the  men  are  their  slaves ;  all  children  born  within  their  domain 
are  destined  to  serve  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  they 
are  employed  for  the  "  works  of  the  king,"  such  as  constructing  defensive  lines  and 
irrigating  canals,  tilling  the  lond,  building  cabins,  and  manufacturing  arms.  All 
matrimonial  affairs  are  settled  by  his  majesty,  who  puts  the  wed  ling  ring  on  the 
bride's  finger,  selects  her  future  lord,  and  fixes  the  nuptial  day.  Unions  are  far 
less  premature  than  amongst  most  African  peoples,  and  to  this  circumstance  may 
probably  to  a  great  extent  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  Chaga  race  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  all  Africa.  The  salubrious  climate,  their  regular  agricultural  habits  and 
frugal  faro,  combined  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  also 
tend  to  give  to  the  Wachagas  a  decided  superiority  in  health  and  physical  strength 
over  all  their  neighbours.  They  live  chiefly  on  a  milk  diet,  and  place  pitchers  of 
milk  on  the  graves  of  the  dead,  whereas  the  people  of  the  plains  make  olferings  of 
rice  and  palm  wine  to  the  departed. 

The  Wachagas,  who  are  skilled  agriculturists,  raise  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
excellent  pulse,  various  vegetables,  and  bananas  of  unique  quality,  rivalled  in 
flavour  only  by  those  of  the  Seychelle  Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
developed  scarcely  any  industries,  being  ignorant  even  of  the  weaver's  nrt.  But 
as  blacksmiths  they  are  unsurpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by  any  people  in  East 
Africa,  manufacturing  lances,  darts,  axes,  variously  ornamented  shields  of  great 
artistic  merit.  Tiiey  also  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  seaboard  populations, 
from  whom  they  procure  clothes  and  sundry  European  wares.  One  of  the  pro- 
minent items  of  the  import  trjde  is  the  so-called  embulfa,  a  kind  of  alkaline  earth 
from  the  southern  plains,  which  they  dissolve  in  water,  using  the  solution  as  a 
substitute  for  salt  in  their  diet. 

Thanks  to  the  absence  of  the  tsetse  fly  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pangani 
valley,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Taveta,  caravans  are  able  to  employ  asses  as 
pack-animals  in  the  transport  service  between  the  coast  and  Chagaland.  This  is 
a  point  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  would  necessarily  secure  the  preference  for 
the  Pangani  route  above  all  the  southern  highways,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
exposed  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Masai  freebooters.  According  to  the  still 
surviving  local  traditions^  the  Portuguese  formerly  visited  the  interior  by  following 
the  Pangani  fluvial  valley.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  Mohammedan  pioneers  also  settled  in  the  country,  where  they  even  founded 
a  royal  dynasty  ;  but  all  traces  of  their  social  and  religious  influences  have  since 
been  completely  effaced. 
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North  of  tho  Panptini  viilloy  the  Bnntu  rnro  is  rcproHcntcfl  thiofly  hy  tlie 
"Wunyikus  (Wa-Nyiku),  or  "  IV-opli-  of  fho  IMains,"  who  form  a  frroup  of  ahoiit  a 
dozen  distinct  tribes.  Thoy  number  ultoijcthor  porhMi)M  about  fifty  thousand,  and 
occupy  tho  whole  rejfion  which  sh)pos  from  the  Mombaz  coant  gently  upwards  to  a 
height  of  some  '2,000  feet  in  the  interior.      The  Ki-Nyiku  language  dilfers  littk  in 

Fig.  110.— TiiiBBS  NonxH  of  the  Panoani. 
Bade  1  : 6,000,000. 
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its  structure  from  the  Ki-Swaholi,  but,  unlike  it,  is  entirely  free  from  Arabic 
elements.  By  far  the  largest  Nyika  tribe  are  the  agricultural  Wadigos  (Wa-Digo) 
who  inhabit  the  coastlands  stretching  south  of  Mombaz,  and  who  alone  number 
about  thirty  thousand  souls.  Another  important  branch  of  the  family  are  the 
Wadurumas  (Wa-Duruma),  of  whom  some  knowledge  has  been  acquired  through 
the  English  missionaries  stationed  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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Amonpst  tho  WunyikaH  the  divUioii  of  tiino  into  four  dnys  still  prevnils,  as  in 
certain  VVost  African  ro^ions.  Tlii-y  worHliip  tho  sun,  and  their  priostH  posHoss  tho 
mwan/a,  a  mystorious  instrument  which  i^  sometimes  h«'urd  IxKHninjj^  through 
tho  forests,  but  whicih,  arcording  to  popuhir  belief,  no  profane  eye  can  behold  with- 
out being  struck  deiid  on  the  8pot.  When  they  reach  the  period  of  manhood  tho 
young  men  have  to  cut  gnat  gashes  across  their  broiists  in  order  to  "renew  their 
blood,"  and  also  to  give  proof  of  uiiHinching  courage.  Another  test  is  reserved  for 
the  sons  of  chiefs,  who  are  rer\iired  to  live  apart  in  the  forests  until  they  have 
"killed  their  man."  Aft  'r  this  act  of  prowess  they  are  alloved  to  return  to  tho 
paternal  roof,  and  are  declared  worthy  of  succeeding  to  tL.  chief  power  in  the 
tribe. 

Some  Wakambas  from  the  north-west,  and  Swahelis  from  tho  coastlands,  as 
well  as  various  other  immigrants,  also  dwell  amid  the  Wunyika  communities.  In 
their  territory  numerous  colonies  have  also  been  established  by  tho  Mohammedans, 
whose  sheikhs  are  gradually  becoming  formidaide  rivals  to  the  indigenous  tribal 
chiefs.  Besides  these  strangers  the  l<]uropcan  missionaries  have  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  evangelising  the  Wauyiku  nation.  One  of  their  most  flourishing 
stations  is  that  of  Rnhai,  which  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  by  Krapf  and  Rebmunn  on  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mombaz. 
From  the  crest  of  this  hill,  about  1,000  feet  high,  the  view  sweeps  over  a  vast 
horizon  of  plains,  reefs,  islands,  and  surf-beaten  headlands. 

The  Tcittt  Mountain-i,  which  are  crossed  by  the  route  leading*  from  Mombaz  to 
Kilima-Njaro,  are  also  occupied  by  tribes  of  Bantu  stock,  speaking  a  dialect 
closely  related  to  Ki-Swaheli,  and  according  to  Rebmann  collectively  numbering 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  These  Wateitas  (Wa-Tei'ta)  are 
constituted  in  republican  communities,  which  sheltered  behind  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
have  often  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  savage  Masai  marauders.  Amongst  them 
the  primitive  custom  of  carrying  off  the  biide  by  violence  still  survives  in  the  form 
of  a  pretended  abduction.  The  husband  and  his  friends  remove  her  by  a  show  of 
force  to  his  newly  erected  hut,  where  both  are  left  shut  up  for  three  days  without 
any  food  whatever.  But  the  make-believe  capture  is  always  preceded  by  a  present 
of  cattle  to  her  parents,  and  the  number  of  animals  usually  demanded  on  these 
occasions  is  so  great,  that  rich  persons  alone  are  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  u 
regular  marriage.  Owing  to  the  general  poverty,  many  less  formal  alliances  are 
consequently  contracted,  often  within  close  degrees  of  kinship. 

The  Teita  women  enjoy  a  large  share  of  personal  freedom.  Whenever  she 
feels  herself  in  any  way  aggiieved,  the  wife  may  leave  her  husband  without  let 
or  hindrance  on  his  part.  The  Wateitas  bury  their  dead  in  the  first  instance,  but 
after  several  months  of  interment  the  body  is  dug  up  and  the  head  detached  and 
placed  apart  in  a  sacred  grove,  where  it  is  regularly  consulted  by  the  magicians. 
Although  possessing  numerous  herds,  the  Wateitas  eat  only  such  animals  as  die  of 
the  cattle-plague. 
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TlIK    WaI'OKOMOS    AM)    WaKAMHAS. 

To  Ihe  8ume  Ikntii  stock  ulso  bclonj?  tlio  trilies  dwelliiif?  in  the  districts  north 
of  Mombaz,  such  as  the  feoble  Dakulo  people  onsluvecl  by  the  GuIIuh,  and  tho 
iJoni  and  WiiKunieb  (Wu-Hnnieh)  proups,  who  occupy  the  shores  of  Fortnosu  Buy, 
Hut  nil  of  those  tribes  iiro  V)cin)»  griiduiilly  merged  with  tho  jjoworful  (iiillii  nation, 
whose  lan^fuu^e  they  have  already  adopted.  Owinjf  probably  to  this  circiini8tanco 
the  traveller  Dcuhardt  regards  the  Wuboni  us  Gallus  rather  than  liantus.  Farther 
north  tho  valley  of  the  I'okomoni  or  Tuna  (Dana)  river  is  occupied  by  the 
Wapokomo  (Wu-Pokomo)  nation,  who  oonstitut"  the  northernmost  group  <tt"  Munlu 
peoples  on  tho  East  African  Sb.iboard,  where  they  have  hitherto  su'  coeded  in 
preserving  their  distinct  nationality.  liut  along  tho  lower  course  of  tho  river 
they  are  exposed  to  so  many  enemies,  Galla  and  Somali  muuruudcrs,  und  oppressive 
Swaheli  tux-gutherers,  that  t.hey  have  abandoned  uU  hope  of  being  long  ublo  to 
maintain  un  independent  position.  They  aro  in  fact  already  practically  onsluvod, 
although  allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  und  not  sent  into  captivity  like 
so  many  otber  native  populations. 

The  branch  of  the  I'okomo  nation  occupying  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
above  the  alluvial  plains  have  preserved  their  political  autonomy,  and  are  still 
distinguished  by  the  national  virtues  of  honesty,  candour,  ^'entleness,  and  love  of 
freedom.  No  other  African  people  are  animated  by  more  friendly  feelings  towai-ds 
strangers,  or  display  an  equal  degree  of  kindness  and  consideration  for  their  guests. 
In  these  respects  the  brothers  Denhardt  regard  the  Pokomos  as  a  model  com- 
munity. Although  at  present  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tana,  where  they 
number  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  souls,  they  appear  to  have  originally 
come  from  the  north,  and  their  line  of  migration  seenjs  to  be  indicated  by  several 
geographical  names  still  surviving  in  the  district  lying  between  Kilima-Njaro  and 
their  present  domain.  According  to  Krapf,  this  domain  is  the  cradle  of  the  true 
Swaheli  race,  which  was  probably  driven  southwards  by  the  Pokomo  tribes  advanc- 
ing from  the  north. 

Physically  the  Pokomos  compare  favourably  with  the  surrounding  populations, 
being  tall  and  robust,  with  pleusant  and  even  handsome  features.  But,  like  most 
of  their  neighbours,  they  endeavour  to  heighten  their  charms  by  tattooing  the  body. 
The  women  also  daub  themselves  with  ngo'i,  a  kind  of  red  ochre  brought  from 
India,  which  they  mix  with  butter  or  the  fat  of  wild  animals.  Neither  sex  wears 
any  covering  to  the  head  or  feet,  their  v/hole  costume  being  limited  to  a  cotton  loin- 
cloth. Circumcision  is  not  universally  practised,  each  clan  following  in  this  respect 
its  own  peculiar  usjigcs.  At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  husband  must  retire,  nnd  is 
not  permitted  to  return  to  the  conjugal  home  for  fully  five  months  after  the  event. 
During  the  whole  of  this  peri'  l  the  wife  is  herself  confined  1.o  the  house,  and 
allowed  to  go  abroad  only  at  night  in  company  with  her  sisters  or  other  relations. 

The  children  are  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  learn  to  make  them- 
selves useful  from  their  earliest  years.  Until  their  marriage  the  girls  remain 
with  their  mother;  but  on  reaching  their  twelfth  year  the  boys  are  subjected  to  the 
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URUiil  ritcH  proli'tniiiiiry  to  tho  «tato  of  munhood,  nftor  which  nil  ronidc  top^othcr  in 
ono  lur(?o  cahiii.  IWiriiilH  iiro  uccompanicd  by  a  very  Ktrict  corctnonial,  which 
viirioH  with  tlic  iij^c  iiiid  mcx  of  tlie  (IcctnisiHl,  and  every  year  a  national  feast  is  held 
in  honour  of  tlic  dvml.  Tliis  fniMt  of  "  All  Sudn  "  is  in  fact  the  chief  national 
Roleninity,  and  provision  is  made  for  tho  lavitth  ex|K'uditure  usuil  on  tht'»o  occa- 
Hions  hy  nmch  previouH  thrift  and  economy. 

The  PokonioH  are  OHsontiaily  un  agricultural  people;  all  take  an  equal  share  in 
field  opcrationH,  and  devote  their  attention  CBpecially  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
mui/o.  Some  of  the  youn<<  men  also  occupy  themsolvos  with  fishing  and  hunting, 
but  the  in(li;strial  arts  are  entirely  ne^lect«'d.  They  neither  spin  nor  weave,  nrr 
practise  metallurgy,  but,  apart  from  their  huts  and  boats,  impoit  from  the  coast 
peo])le  all  tho  numufactured  wares  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  Their  com- 
muniticB  are  organised  in  potty  republican  states,  enjoying  complete  self-govern- 
ment. Each  grou])  is  separately  administered  by  a  mne,  or  elder,  assisted  by  other 
"  patriarchs,"  who  deliberate  in  council  with  him,  and  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
executive  ])ower.  Tho  Pokomoshave  a  sort  of  traditional  common  law  based  on  the 
principle  of  "  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth." 

North  and  north-west  of  Kilima-Njaro  the  most  advanced,  or  northernmost, 
Bantu  tribes  are  the  Wakambas  and  Wakiluyus  (Wa-Kamba,  AVa-Kiluyu).  The 
missionary  Wakeiield  also  mentions  a  tribe  of  tho  same  stock,  the  Mbe  or  Dhaicho 
people,  who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  plains  stretching  to  the  north-eust  of  Mount 
Kenia.  The  Wakambas,  called  also  VVurimangaos  (Wa-Rimangao),  who  dwell  to 
the  south  of  this  huge  mountain  mass,  and  whom  Krapf  estimated  at  about  seventy 
thousand  soids,  are  divided  into  as  many  republican  communities  as  there  are 
native  villages  in  their  territory.  They  are  an  enterprising  people,  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Masai  and  Galla  nations. 
But  they  have  hitherto  succe»8fully  resisted  these  attacks,  thanks  to  the  natural 
lines  of  defence  presented  by  their  rugged  bush-grown  territory.  Nevertheless 
one  of  their  tribes  was  compelled  to  emigrate  in  the  year  1882,  when  men,  women, 
and  children,  leaving  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  Masai  nomads,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Usagara  country  in  the  upper  Wami  basin  over  300  miles 
farther  south.  \ 

The  Wakambas  are  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  being  accustomed  to  long 
journeys,  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  keeping  up  the  commercial  relations 
throughout  the  vast  region  comprised  between  the  JVIombaz  coast  and  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Most  of  the  porters  engaged  by  the  Swaheli  traders  in  the 
transport  service  across  this  region  are  members  of  the  Wakamba  nation.  These 
natives  have  the  curious  habit  of  drinking  cows'  milk  mixed  with  blood  drawn 
from  the  necks  of  their  bulls. 

Beyond  the  volcanic  plateau,  the  watershed  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  again 
occupied  by  tribes  of  Bantu  speech.  Here  the  Kavirondo  people  of  the  uplands, 
who  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  same  name  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake,  speak  a  Bantu  dialect  so  closely  related  to  Ki-Swaheli,  that  the  coast  popula- 
tions have  no  difhculty  in  understanding  them. 
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RrHides  the  HiinttiH,  the  liilly,  w(mk1o(1,  and  iilliiviiil  rcj^ioiis  nuitiibic  for  filliijfo 
would  uImo  n])|HMii  to  Ik'  iiiliiiMtinl  hy  olhor  jicoplcH  dcMcondfd  I'loiii  tlio  ul)on*jj;iiiiil 
riicoM.  Su(di  uio  tin-  A  111  Iriho,  who  dwidl  in  tho  roct'SHOH  of  thu  t'orcKtH  liolwouu 
the  UHiinihum  und  I'lin-  hi^lihimii,  und  tho  WiiMilikomos  (Wa-Silikonio),  that  i», 
"  DwarfH,"  who  art>  Haid  to  roam  tho  diNtrictH  lyinj?  wost  of  Kilimu-Njaro.  Hut 
no  Kiiropoun  trax-tllor  huH  yet  boon  able  to  visit  them,  and  tlioir  very  exlHti nco  aa 
a  distinct  race  still  remains  somewhat  doubtful. 


The  Wakwaki. 

Tho  struffglo  for  the  ascendency  is  henceforth  c  irricd  on  exclusively  between 
the  Mantu  populations,  who  are  mainly  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  tho  Ma  ai  and  (ialla 
nations,  who  are  members  of  the  Ilamitic  family  occupied  chieHy  with  ])a8turaj(;o 
ami  chronic  warfare.  The  Wakwafi  (Wa-Kwati),  althoujjh  of  tho  same  orij^in  as 
the  Masai,  may  bo  regarded  t»s  forming  a  sort  of  transition  between  the  Bantu 
and  Ilamitic  ethnical  groups,  for  several  of  their  tiibes  have  given  up  the  nomad 
life,  and  become  intermingled  ith  ♦he  agricul'  ,iral  and  settled  populations. 
These  Wakwafi  are  scattered  o\er  a  torritor;  of  vast  extent.  Some,  under  tho 
name  of  Ilumba,  are  settled  in  the  vi<  'nitv  >i  Mamboia,  a  missionary  station  in 
the  Usambara  country,  others  dwll  over  ^0()  miles  farther  north  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mount  Kenia.  Hut  the  great  majority  of  i.o  nation  is  at  pro«ont  con- 
centrated in  certain  parts  of  the  volcanic  and  lacu.  n'O  depression  which  sejjarates 
the  eastern  and  western  plateaux,  and  on  t^e  western  terract  'ands  sloping  in  tho 
direction  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

In  the  year  1830  the  Wakwafi  werti  also  still  the  ruling  people  i))  the  region 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ugono  and  Pare  districts,  on  ii;t  cast  by 
Teita,  and  southwards  by  Usambara.  But  since  that  time  this  section  of  tho 
nation  ha-«  been  exposed  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  crushing  cahuuiiies. 
Some  of  their  pillaging  or  foraging  partit  '^ere  cut  otl  to  a  man,  their  crops  were 
devoured  by  swarms  of  locusts,  their  cattle  perished  of  disease  and  hunger ;  then 
came  the  Masai  hordes  of  the  surrounding  districts,  who  fell  upon  and  massacred 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  had  escaped  from  the  previous  disasters.  The  few 
survivors  were  fain  to  seek  a  refuge  amongst  the  Bantu  populations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring highlands,  foundin:  ^.o-ricultural  and  trading  settlements  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  Taveta,  Teita,  Pare,  Cn  lambara,  and  Zeguha  communities.  This  change 
from  an  unsettled,  predatory  existence  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  life  has  been  attended 
by  excellent  moral  results.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Wakwafi  nation,  who  were 
fcrmerly  so  much  dre  Mied,  is  at  present  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
honest,  and  bospiiaitle  people  in  East  Central  Africa. 
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The  Masai. 

The  Masai  properly  so  called,   who  claim  for   themselves  and  the  kindred 
Wakwafi  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Il-Oikob,  that  is,  "  Men,"  *  believe,  like  so 

•  This  term  is,  however,  also  divewely  explained  to  mean,  "Brave,"  "Free,"  or  "Masters  of  the 
Land,"  that  is,  autochthones,  or  men  of  the  soil. 
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many  other  peoples,  that  thoy  are  the  elect  of  mankind.  According  to  the  nation  il 
legends,  they  are  of  divine  origin,  b.'ing  sprung  from  a  god  who  has  his  seat 
above  the  cloud  capped  sunmiit  of  ^^ount  Keniu.  Like  the  Wakwafi,  however, 
they  have  already  become  diversely  intermingled  with  the  surrounding  Bantu 
populations ;  but  the  domain  claimed  or  roamed  over  by  them  stretches  somewhat 
more  to  the  south  than  that  of  the  Wakwafi  branch.  They  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  open  country  which  stretches  between  the  Upper  Pangani  and 
Ugogo,  and  are  also  very  nutrerous  in  the  volcanic  depression  separating  the  two 
plateaux.  The  triangular  Dogilani  depression  situated  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Naivasha  belongs  entirely  to  the  Masai  people,  who,  however,  have  frequently 
shifted  the  limits  of  their  territory,  either  by  voluntary  migrations,  hostile 
encroaciiments,  defeats,  famine,  and  other  vicissitudes  incidental  to  their  loosely 
organised  political  system.  They  certainly  number  at  present  several  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  must  be  estimated  at  over  a  million  if  in  this  ethnical  group 
are  to  be  included  the  Wahumbas  bordering  on  Ugogo  and  the  Wahumas  scattered 
over  Unyamezi  and  around  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  Masai  physical  type  is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 
According  to  Thomson,  the  men  of  pure  Masai  blood  average  six  feet  high,  and 
have  generally  slim,  wiry  figures,  admirable  for  running.  Their  features  fre- 
quently resemble  those  of  Europeans,  being  distinguished  especially  by  broad 
foreheads  and  straight,  slender  nose;  but  the  upper  incisors  generally  tend  to 
project  forwards,  especially  amongst  the  women,  many  of  whom  even  find  it  difii- 
cult  to  make  both  lips  meet.  The  cheek-bone  is  also  very  prominent,  while  the 
eyelids  and  the  orbits  have  the  oblique  disposition  characteristic  of  the  Mongolic 
races.  The  skull,  which  is  elongated  "rid  well  developed,  is  covered  by  a  mass  of 
hair  somewhat  less  crisp  than  that  of  the  Negro  and  at  times  even  quite  lank. 
But  this  feature  cun  be  observed  only  amongst  the  young  men,  for  all  married 
men  and  all  women  without  exception  keep  their  heads  carefully  shaven.  In  the 
same  way  all  the  Masai  people  pierce  and  enlarge  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear,  insert- 
ing at  first  little  rods,  and  afterwards  distending  it  by  means  of  heavy  pendants 
made  of  iron  or  copper  wire.  Like  some  of  the  Nilotic  and  North  Abyssinian 
tribes,  the  Masai  pastors  will  frequently  remain  for  hours  standing  on  one  foot 
with  the  other  planted  against  the  calf,  and  the  body  resting  on  their  lance  or 
shield.  So  F.  L.  James  tells  us  that  the  Base  tribe  "  have  a  very  peculiar  way  of 
resting,  which  is,  I  believe,  common  among  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  White  Nile. 
They  place  the  sole  of  the  right  foot  against  the  left  knee,  a  mode  of  repose 
which  to  a  European  seems  most  uncomfoitable  and  almost  impossible."  * 

Being  essentially  a  pastoral  people,  the  Masai  lead  a  restless  wandering  life. 
Iheir  usages  are  also  in  many  respects  intimately  associated  with  the  nomad 
existence  of  herdsmen.  In  various  ways  they  show  the  greatest  veneration  for 
their  cattle,  even  respecting  the  very  herbage  which  serves  as  the  daily  food  of 
their  herds.  Grass  is  in  their  eyes  a  sacred  plant,  which  may  not  be  thrown  to 
the  flames,  nor  yet  cut  down  to  be  used  for  thatching  their  huts  or  strewing  over 

•   mid  Tribes  of  the  Sudan,  Tp.  90. 
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tbeir  beds.  No  negotiations  are  valid  unless  the  contracting  parlies  hold  at  the 
time  a  tuft  of  grass  in  their  hands ;  no  warlike  expedition  can  hope  for  success 
unless  a  few  wisps  of  htrbage  are  first  scattered  along  tlie  route  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  country  they  intend  to  march  against.  In  order  to  escape  ironi 
any  pending  misfortune  the  Masai  smears  his  forehead  ai  d  clieeks  with  cowdung; 
and  when  he  feels  the  approach  of  death,  he  begs  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  his 
belovel  cattle,  so  that  he  may  pass  away  amid  hallowed  aurrouudings.      lie  lives 

-  Fig.  HI. — Masai  Wabbiobs. 
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almost  exclusively  on  an  animal  diet,  drinking  the  milk  of  his  cows,  eating  the 
flesh  of  his  steers  and  oxen  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  considers  it  unlawful  to  take 
both  milk  and  flesh  on  the  same  day.  He  can  also  be  seldom  induced  to  give  or 
sell  milk  to  strangers.  The  national  diet  is  altogether  regarded  in  a  very  serious 
light,  and  is  regulated  by  severe  ordinances,  especially  during  the  period  when  the 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  preparing  for  the  rites  admitting  them  to  fellow- 
ship with  the  adult  members  of  the  community,  and  later  when  the  young  men  are 
passing  through  the  noviciate  required  to  lake  part  in  the  warlike  expeditions. 
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At  that  time  the  youths  are  gorged  with  the  flesh  of  oxen,  and  drink  the  hot 
blood  spurting  from  the  arteries  of  the  wounded  animals,  in  order  thereby  to  lay 
in  the  greatest  possible  store  of  muscle  and  ferocity.  Tobacco  and  all  alcoholic 
drinks  are  at  the  same  time  strictly  forbidden,  the  national  experience  having 
shown  tliat  indulgence  in  these  dissipations  leads  to  a  general  deterioration  of  the 
physical  and  moral  qualities, 

Masai  society  is  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  warriors  and  men  of 
peace,  respectively  distinguished  bj-  the  ternis  elmuran  and  elmorua.  These  terms, 
which  bear  some  resemblnnce  to  that  of  liin-Orma,  the  collective  national  name  of 
the  Gaila  people,  would  seem  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two 
races,  a  view  which  is  also  supported  by  other  arguments.  The  young  men  who 
have  the  prospects  of  a  rich  inheritance  in  cattle  are  usually  grouped  in  the  peace- 
ful elmorua  division  ;  o»  the  other  hand,  the  more  numerous  class  whose  prospects 
are  less  brilliant,  enroll  themselves  in  the  warlike  division,  in  order  to  improve 
their  position  by  taking  part  in  plundering  expeditions.  These  generally  live 
apart,  far  from  the  camping-grounds  of  the  married  people,  but  accompanied  by 
young  girls  whose  duty  it  is  to  tend  the  herds,  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies, 
and  prepare  the  equipments  of  the  young  braves.  ;    v 

Their  incursions  range  over  vast  spaces,  often  suddenly  surprising  peaceful 
populations  some  hundred  miles  off.  The  marauders  creep  stealthily  along  amid 
the  nearer  tribes,  which  are  usually  on  the  alert,  and  generally  return  to  their 
homes  by  different  routes,  accompanied  by  the  herds  which  they  have  seized,  and 
which  meekly  follow  them,  as  if  charmed  by  some  secret  magic  incantations. 
Acting  always  under  the  guidance  of  leaders  in  whom  they  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, the  cattle-lifters  observe  the  strictest  discipline  on  the  march,  and  display 
great  skill  in  executing  the  various  tactics  of  sudden  surprise,  retreat,  feints,  and 
suchlike  mo\  ements  of  border  warfare.  They  fight  in  silence,  without  the  beat- 
ing of  drums,  or  any  battle-cries ;  the  warrior  who  betrays  any  symptoms  of 
cowardice  is  hacked  to  pieces  by  his  companions.  Whoever  fails  to  bring  back  the 
spear  and  other  equipments  of  his  comrade  in  arms,  with  whom  he  has  made 
brotherhood  by  drinking  the  same  blood,  meets  with  universal  scorn,  can  make  no 
more  friends,  and  becomes  little  better  than  an  outcast. 

Inke  all  fighting  people,  such  as  lie  Kafirs,  Matebeles,  and  Zulus,  the  Masai 
exhibit  a  great  love  of  finery  and  personal  ornamentation.  They  are  fond  of 
painting  their  bod  a  in  red  ;  a  flowing  white  cotton  robe,  edged  or  striped  in  some 
bright  colour,  falls  from  the  shoulders,  being  attached  to  the  neck  like  the  poncho 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  oval  contour  of  the  face  is  also  enclosed  in  a  leather  band 
or  strap,  which  is  embellished  either  with  a  zebra's  mane  or  the  tufted  bristles  of 
a  wild  boar,  or  better  still  with  a  bunch  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  this  remarkable 
object  forming  an  elliptically  shaped  headdress  which  is  disposed  diagonally  in  a 
line  beginning  under  the  nether  lip,  and  running  in  front  of  thenar  to  the  crown. 
Beneath  this  singular  head-gear,  from  which  the  face  appears  to  protrude  as  from 
the  empty  frame  of  a  looking-glass,  the  shoulders  are  enveloped  in  a  short  cape 
which  seems  to  consist  of  one  mass  of  kites'  feathers.     Other  whit«  plumes  aro  also 
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disposed  above  the  head,  the  hair  of  which  is  somi'titnos  drawn  out  in  long  ringlets 
by  means  of  bark  fibre.  The  arms  are  protected  by  a  horny  ring  and  many  coils 
of  brass  wire.  To  the  calves  are  attached  the  flowing  white  fleece  of  the  colobus 
jn  <»nch  a  way  as  to  resemble  fluttering  wings  as  he  runs,  and  the  gorgeous  equip- 
inenf  finishes  off  with  little  tinkling  bells  attached  to  the  heels.  The  weapons 
usually  consist  of  a  short  sword  passed  through  the  girdle  of  a  leathern  tunic,  a 
long  broad-headed  lance  held  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  great  shield,  painted 
all  over  with  many-coloured  heraldic  devices. 

The  women  are  far  less  sumptuously  arrayed.  They  usually  wear  little  cloth- 
ing beyond  a  robe  of  dressed  leather  leaving  exposed  one  arm  and  half  of  the  breast. 
But  they  are  on  the  other  hand  overladen  with  metal  wire  wound  round  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  dispo.sed  about  the  neck  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  metal  salver. 
Burdened  as  they  are  with  such  a  weight  of  iron  or  copper  ornuiuents,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  the  amount  .of  bodily  work  they  are  able  to  get  through,  attending 
to  the  wants  of  their  husbands  and  children,  mQking  the  cows,  keeping  the  house- 
hold in  order,  and  iven  doing  a  brisk  trade  with  passing  strangers.  Less  cruel 
and  less  eager  for  gain  than  the  men,  they  have  often  saved  the  lives  of  their 
guests  from  the  fury  of  their  husbands  or  brothers.  So  inconvenient  are  the 
metallic  adornments,  that  the  wearer  can  neither  walk  properly  nor  sit  down  or  rise 
like  other  people,  and  can  never  run.  "When  these  ornaments  are  once  on  they 
become  permanent  fixtures,  till  finally  taken  off,  as  it  would  require  many  days  of 
painful  work  again  to  adjust  them  in  their  proper  places.  They  chafe  the  ankles 
especially,  and  evidently  cause  much  pain.  As  they  are  also  put  on  when  very 
young,  the  calf  is  unable  to  develop  to  its  natural  size,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  in  the  adult  woman  the  legs  remain  at  a  uniform  thickness,  from  ankl<^  to 
knees — in  fact,  mere  animated  stilts  (Thomson).  The  weight  of  this  armour  varies 
from  four  or  five  up  to  as  many  as  thirty  pounds,  according  to  the  w'?alth  of  the 
family ;  and  to  the  iron  wire  some  even  superadd  grt  at  quantities  of  beads  and  iron 
chains,  disposed  in  diverse  ways  round  the  neck. 

As  a  rule,  the  life  of  war  and  pillage  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  elmuran 
thinks  of  settling  down  as  a  family  man :  that  is,  when  he  has  acquired  sufficient 
wealth  to  purchase  a  wife  with  the  customary  dowry  of  cuttle.  For  a  f uli  month 
during  the  engagement  the  young  man  dons  the  dress  of  his  betrotned,  doubtless  to 
signify  that  he  has  at  last  been  subdued  by  the  power  of  love,  like  an  African 
Hercules  seated  at  the  feet  of  a  dusky  Omphale.  Custom  also  requires  the  newly 
married  couple  to  live  on  a  milk  diet  for  the  first  month  after  the  wedding.  But 
later  they  acquire  full  freedom  in  this  respect,  and  the  ex- warrior,  now  become  a 
man  of  peace,  is  no  longer  restricted  even  to  the  alternating  regimen  of  milk  and 
beef.  He  may  now  add  to  his  ordinary  fare  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  such  luxuries  as  snuff,  tobacco,  which  he  has  learnt  to  chew,  and  fermented 
drinks.  He  now  also  turns  his  attention  to  local  politics  ;  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
assemblies  held  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  public  interest,  and  votes  at  the  election 
of  the  Idigonani,  or  deputy,  by  whom  he  is  represented  in  the  more  important 
discussions. 
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Although  naturally  proud  anrl  arrogant,  the  Masai  has  always  a  cordial  wel- 
come tor  his  friends.  lie  even  condescends  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  courtesy  to 
foreign  traders,  and  will  at  times  go  the  length  of  expectorating  on  them,  to 
express  his  friendly  feelings  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  Speaking  of  this 
remarkable  national  custom.  Thomson  assures  us  that  it  expresses  "  the  greatest 
good-will  and  the  best  of  wishes.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  you  had  better  spit  upon  a  damsel  than  kiss  her.  You  spit  when  you 
meet,  and  you  do  the  same  on  leaving.  You  seal  your  bargain  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  I  was  a  h/bnn  (wizard)  of  the  first  water,  the  Musai  flocked  to  me  as 
pious  Catholics  would  do  to  springs  of  healing  virtue,  and  with  the  aid  of  occa- 
sional draughts  of  water  I  was  equal  to  the  demand.  The  more  copiously  I  spat 
upon  them  the  greater  was  their  delight,  and  with  pride  they  would  retail  to 
their  friends  how  the  white  medicine-man  honoured  them,  and  would  point  with 
the  greatest  satisfaotion  to  the  ocular  proof  of  the  agreeable  fact."  * 

The  Masai  displays  little  love  of  work,  and  practices  no  industry  of  any  kind. 
The  women  attend  to  all  his  personal  wants,  while  the  various  trades  and  profes- 
sions are  carried  on  by  some  enslaved  tribes,  such  as  the  Wandorobbos  (Wa- 
Ndorobbo),  who  manufacture  the  warriors'  weapons  and  the  domestic  utensils,  and 
also  hunt  the  buffalo  and  elephant.  In  their  physical  features,  speech  and  costume, 
these  artisans  aj pear  to  belong  to  the  Masai  stock;  but  they  have  been  much 
debased  by  slavery,  and  Krapf  regards  them  as  related  rather  to  the  aboriginal 
Ala  tribes,  who  still  survive  in  the  upland  valleys  of  Usambara.  The  Wando- 
robbos are  at  present  chiefly  found  scattered  in  small  village  groups  in  the  forest 
districts  on  the  slopes  of  Kenia  and  the  Kikuyu  highlands,  where  they  live  mainly 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

The  Masai  people  have  no  regular  form  of  religious  worship,  although  when 
taken  by  surprise  or  stricken  by  any  sudden  terror  they  frequently  invoke  a  super- 
natural being  whom  (hey  call  Ngai",  and  whom  they  confound  with  tbo  wind,  the 
sun,  the  mountain  snows,  the  peals  of  thunder,  and  lightning-flash.  Amongst 
them  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  laibons  (lybons),  or  magicians,  who  interpret  the 
flight  of  birds  and  all  the  phenomena  of  animated  nature,  who  call  down  blessings 
on  the  herds,  ward  off  pestilence,  and  conjure  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
mbatian,  a  potent  medicine-man  regarded  as  the  wisest  of  soothsayers,  is  t'  e 
wealthiest  person  in  the  whole  of  Masai  Land.  He  is  the  owner  of  countless  flocks, 
and  like  all  other  Masai  sages,  gives  proof  of  his  power  and  wisdom  by  his  corpu- 
lence. By  an  artificial  system  of  diet  he  h^i  Q;rown  so  obese  as  to  have  almost  lost 
the  faculty  of  locomotion,  and  is  consequently  all  the  more  venerated  by  his 
votaries. 

In  some  districts  the  Masai,  like  the  Wanyikas,  piy  a  sort  of  homage  to 
"  father  hyaena,"  the  animal  that  devours  all  bodies  thrown  to  the  bush.  When 
the  carcass  of  one  of  these  beasts  crosses  their  path  the  whole  tribe  goes  into 
mourning,  for  the  hyasna  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity  of  the  race,  and  a 
vu^Tue  belief  in  metempsychosis  flnds  expression  in  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  their 

Op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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forefathers  pass  into  the  bodies  of  these  rapacious  felines.  Rut  Fischer  met  with 
no  traces  of  this  worship  iu  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  whore  the  most 
respected  animal  is  a  species  of  stork,  which  also  preys  on  carrion  and  follows  the 
warriors  on  all  their  marauding  expeditions. 

The  dead  are  not  buried,  but  exposed  under  some  wide-branching  tree.  To 
consign  them  to  the  earth  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  desecration.  Hence 
passing  caravans  are  obliged  to  carry  all  their  dead  with  them,  the  bodies  being 
usually  concealed  in  a  bale  of  cotton  goods.  Were  their  presence  suspected  the 
convoy  would  be  turned  back,  to  keep  the  sacred  soil  of  Masai  Land  from  the  risk 
of  pollution  by  their  burial. 

The  Gallas  and  Neighbouring  Trikes. 

In  the  Tana  basin  the  southward  displacement  of  the  Bantu  populations  has 
been  caused  by  the  Galla  hordes  advancing  from  the  north.  These  Gallas,  who 
themselves  suffer  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Somali  people,  are  probably  the 
original  stock  whence  the  Masai  branched  off  at  some  remote  period.  Ou  this 
southern  verge  of  their  extensive  domain  they  formerly  constituted  two  main 
groups,  the  Bararettas  who  dwell  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tana,  and 
the  Kokawes,  who  are  scattered  along  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but  who  have 
been  almost  completely  exterminated  by  the  Somali.  In  1S78  all  had  disappeared 
except  four  village  settlements,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Gallas  of 
the  district  would  have  been  swept  avtay  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
Swaheli  and  Arab  traders  on  their  behalf.  These  traders  settled  along  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  had  certainly  no  great  love  for  the  insolent  Galla  people,  and  would 
have  complacently  looked  on  at  their  utter  extermination,  but  for  the  fact  that 
thereby  they  would  lose  an  established  market  and  regular  customers  for  their 
wares. 

Having  been  plundered  of  all  their  cattle,  the  local  Galla  communities  have 
been  compelled  to  take  to  the  chase,  to  agriculture  and  trade,  pursuits  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  Their  clans  are  governed  by  the  /ifiit/u, 
or  chief,  who  is  chosen  from  some  distinguished  family,  and  who  is  himself  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  chief,  also  appointed  by  election,  but  only  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  This  advanced  southern  branch  of  the  great  Ilm-Orma  nation  is  fully 
conscious  of  their  common  origin  with  the  northern  Galla  people,  to  whom  they 
are  said  occasionally  to  despatch  envoys.         .  C  '    =  ■ 

North-west  of  Lake  Baringo  the  district  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  tha 
Wei-Wei,  which  flows  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Zamburu,  is  inhabited 
by  the  Wakamasia  and  Wa-Elgeyo  tribes.  Although  certainly  related  to  the 
Masai,  these  peaceful  and  industrious  peoples  betray  little  resemblance  in  their 
social  usages  to  their  fierce  and  predatory  neighbours.  Their  tutelar  deity  is  not 
the  repulsive  hya)na,  but  the  fertilising  water,  which  they  show  great  skill  in 
distributing  through  an  intricate  system  of  irrigating  canals  over  their  fields  and 
gardens.     When  crossing  any  of  these  running  waters  they  seldom  fail  to  manifest 
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their  rcKpcct  by  expectorating  on  u  tuft  of  hcrbiig((,  and  then  casting  it  into  the 
Btreatii. 

TorOfJRAPHY. 

Since  the  Portui^iiesn  have  had  to  abandon  the  statians  and  strongholds  which 
they  possessed  on  the  East  African  seaboard  north  of  Zanzibar,  the  whole  of  the 
conunercial  movement  between  the  coast  towns  and  the  inland  regions  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  and  Swaheli  traders.  Tlie  latter  especially  are  proud 
of  their  decided  genius  for  trade,  and  should  any  doubt  be  expressed  regarding 
the  success  of  their  undertakings,  they  are  apt  to  exclaim.  "Are  we  not  Swaheli  P" 
as  if  that  were  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  favourable  issue.  Till  rec""*lv  not  a 
single  European  merchant  had  gained  a  footing  on  any  part  of  this  coast,  and  the 
only  whites  in  the  whole  country  wore  the  Protestant  missionaries  stationed  at 
Magila  in  Uaambara,  at  Freretown  and  Rabai  in  the  vicinity  of  Mombaz.  But  a 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  steamers  plying  between  Zanzibar  and  Adon 
have  begun  to  call  regularly  at  some  of  the  intermediate  seaports  along  this 
coast.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  the  seaboard  towns 
whence  the  caravans  start  for  Masai  Land  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
must  become  important  centres  of  European  influence  as  well  as  of  direct  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  interior,  independent  altogether  of  the  Zanzibar  em- 
porium. 

The  group  of  villages  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pangani  on  its  left  bank, 
already  constitutes  a  town  of  some  importance.  Over  a  thousand  Swahelis, 
Wazeguhas,  and  half-caste  Negroes  have  here  erected  their  little  houses  or  huts 
on  a  low-lying  plain  bordered  seawards  by  a  fringe  of  mangrove  forest.  On  the 
opposite  or  right  side  the  village  of  Buani  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  nearly  vertical 
eminence  about  200  feet  high.  Before  the  loss  of  the  caravan  which  started  from 
Pangani  in  the  year  1878,  this  place  was  almost  exclusively  chosen  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  trading  expeditions  destined  to  proceed  from  the  coast  to  the  Kilima- 
Njaro  region,  and  the  territory  of  the  southern  Masai  tribes.  Since  the  recent 
treaties  with  the  Zanzibar  Government,  its  custom-house  is  in  the  hands  of  German 

officials.  «      V  7     K     ^     '  ]■;?:' 

Till  recently  the  Arabs,  properly  so-called,  took  scarcely  any  share  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Pangani.  They  are  more  numerous  at  Tanga  (Muoa),  a  town 
situited  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  but  sheltered  haven  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  deep  channel  winding  between  two  walls  of  coral  reefs.  Of  all  the 
towns  lying  north  of  Pangani  on  the  mainland,  Tanga,  which  la  girdled  round  by 
a  zone  of  cocoanut  groves,  offers  the  greatest  abundance  of  provisions  to  passing 
vessels.  It  forwards  a  great  part  of  its  live  stock  to  the  Zanzibar  shambles,  and 
also  yields  considerable  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  at  Tanga  that 
Baron  von  der  Decken  equipped  his  caravan  for  his  famous  expedition  to  Eilima- 
Njaro.  Muorongo,  which  lies  on  Tangata  Bay  between  Pangani  and  Tanga,  is  also 
a  frequented  little  seaport.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  seen  numerous  ruins  and 
tombs  of  uncertain  origin. 
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Momhn,  the  Moinhann  of  the  Arubs,  the  Mi'ita  of  thoSwuheli  trnders,  the  city  sung 
bv  Camoons  in  the  "  Lusiud,"  was  ulroady  a  fuinouH  phice  even  before  the  urriviil 
of  the  Portuguese  navigators.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  the  Zenj  state,  and  was  at  that  time  described  as  "a  great  city  visited 
by  ships."  AVhen  Vasco  de  Gama  came  to  survey  the  entrance  to  its  port  he  ran 
an  imminent  risk  of  being  taken  prisoner.  So  far  from  incrcawing  the  commercial 
activity  of  Mombaz,  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  these  waters  marked  the 
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beginning  of  its  decline.     The  place  was  again  visited  by  Pedr'  Alvares  Cabral  in 
1500,  and  five  years  later  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  by  Francisco  d' Almeida. 

In  1628  the  Europeans  once  more  established  themselves  in  this  seaport,  which 
they  again  lost  and  again  recovered  before  the  close  of  the  century.  By  them  was 
erected  the  imposing  fortress  which  is  still  seen  to  the  south  of  the  city,  crowning 
a  low  coralline  eminence.  On  the  gateway  may  even  still  be  read  the  date,  1635, 
inscribed  by  the  Portuguese  builders  of  this  stronguold.  But  in  1660  it  had 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and  in  1698  the  Lusitunians 
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were  finally  expelled  from  tlie  pluce.  Tts  Arub  niastorn  pulled  down  the  rhnstiun 
churchcB,  xmwff  the  muteriuls  in  the  erection  of  their  pulucos.  Then  fresh  wars 
broke  out  during  the  eighteenth  century,  from  which,  however,  the  ruler  of 
MuHcut  cunie  out  victorious. 

At  present  the  Aruba  are  merely  commercial  agents  under  the  protectorate  of 
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Great  Britain,  but  the  town  itself  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Recently  it 
had  even  ceased  to  be  a  starting-point  of  caravans  bound  for  the  interior.  The 
three  convoys  which  had  successively  set  out  from  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  Kaviroudo  territory  through  Masai  Land,  had  each  lost  over  a  hundred 
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porfers.  ron«rq>iontlv  tmdorH  \io  longpr  voiiturod  to  mud  caravanH  l»y  thif<  iliui)i;»>r- 
(H18  louto,  which  waH  v\cn  compit  fcly  ahaiKhmcd  (linin<!:  the  ycapM  IHH'J  und  lHf*'>\. 
"  Mveryvvhorc  ruins  of  hciUHOH  and  moaquos  tell  tho  fuh'  of  ihcaycd  ^jraiuU'iir,  of  thi« 
luHH  of  former  spirit,  omT^y,  and  oiitcrprise.  Mud  htits  iirt>  r(>|)hioiii^  the  well- 
built  dwellings  of  the  Mazrui.     The  Arabs  are  leuviiig  the  town  as  ruts  leave  a 

Fig.  lU.— MALiNni  AND  Vasco  dk  Oama'h  Pillar. 
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sinking  ship,  and  a  general  want  of  life  characterizes  this  ancient  and  interesting 
city."^ 

The  town  of  Mombaz  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  coralline  island,  which  has 
been  upheaved  more  than  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  waters.  A 
few  stone  houses  belonging  to  some  Arab  and  Hindu  traders,  together  with  some 
groups  of  native  cabins  overshadowed  by  cocoanut  groves,  constitute  the  present 
town.  Large  vessels  ride  at  anchor  in  the  channel  skirting  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  and  forming  an  excellent  harbour  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but 

•  Thomgon,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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too  oontinod  to  afford  much  ncconiiiKMlnfitm  for  Hhippin^.  Wo«t  of  the  iHlaiid, 
however,  thoro  ih  (luvelopc<l  tho  docp  and  miv  inlut  of  fCiHiifi' li,  which  raiaiHos 
northwiirdH  forming  olhor  huidlockod  I)usiii8,  whore  voshoI  o''  mj.^  JarK'"'*^  tonnu^o 
mij^ht  tiiidariiph'  mom  in  sniuoth  water.  The  iNhiiid  iHccimet  .  .i'';  Mic  inuinlaiul 
north  of  Moiiiha/  hy  a  cawNoway  which  crosHON  the  cMtuary  ut  j,  point  where  it  is 
almost  coinplotely  choked  hy  .sandbankH. 

North-oaMt  of  Montha/,  and  on  the  o{)po8ito  side  of  the  crook,  Htaiids  the  KngliHli 
Htution  of  Firrcfoini,  so  named  in  Imnoiir  of  Sir  Ihirtle  Frero,  who  took  8o  much 
interest  in  the  colonisation  of  these  rofifions  hy  moans  of  emancipated  slaves.  A 
headland,  rising  to  the  west  of  Freretown  with  its  shady  maiigostoen  plantations, 
is  crowned  hy  the  village  of  Ra/xii,  which  has  hoen  oecu[)icd  8inc(>  the  middle  of 
the  century  by  the  missionaries,  and  which  has  also  received  a  large  number  of 
runaway  slaves  from  the  interior.  Not  far  from  this  station  utands  the  ridge  of 
elevated  hills  which  is  visible  from  the  sea,  and  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners  bound  for  the  port  of  Mondu/,.  Hence  this  ridge  has  received  from  the 
Portuguese  the  name  of  Corr»a  de  Mombaz,  that  is  to  say,  the  "Crown  of 
Moinba/." 

Of  still  less  importance,  at  least  for  the  present,  are  the  other  seiiports  which 
follow  northwards  between  the  ancient  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tana.  Ki/cfi 
(Qiulifa),  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  like  name,  presents  nothing 
but  a  low  beach  where  the  Arab  dhows  often  run  aground.  The  splendid  havens  in 
the  vicinity  are  now  completely  abandoned,  and  Tanyduiikn,  which  was  a  flourishing 
l)la(!e  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  now  little  more  than  a  camping- ground  for  the 
slaves  scattered  amid  the  surrounding  bush. 

Farther  north  stretch  the  open  roadsteads  of  Malimli  {Mclindo),  memorable  in 
the  history  of  navigation  in  the  eastern  seas.  After  doubling  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  the  intrepid  Vasco  de  Gama  touched  at  this  place  and  took  on  board  the 
pilots,  under  whoso  guidance  he  boldly  steered  for  India.  To  commemorate  his 
visit  he  erected,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  present  town,  a  padmn,  or  pillar,  which 
still  exists,  inscribed  with  a  cross  and  the  arms  of  Portugal.  This  is  the  only  sur- 
viving monument  which  still  recalls  the  days  of  Lusitanian  predominance  along 
this  section  of  the  seaboard.  All  the  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruined 
grass- grown  city,  till  recently  exposed  to  the  nightly  visits  of  the  elephant,  are  of 
Persian  or  Arab  origin.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  Melinda  was  founded 
man}'  centuries  ago  by  Persian  immigrants  from  Shiraz.  During  the  period  of 
the  Zenj  power  it  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  potent  magicians  and  snake- 
charmers.  Recently  this  famous  seaport  has  begun  to  recover  a  little  of  its  former 
greatness ;  but  being  destitute  of  a  well-sheltered  natural  harbour,  it  can  never 
hope  to  rival  the  southern  ports  of  Mombaz  and  Pangaui,  even  should  the  tide  of 
prosperity  again  set  towards  this  now  desolate  seaboard.         /  ...        ,     ,;  -  •  ,.•.  #  >i 
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Tliis  HHsociation,  foiiiidi'd  for  the  purposti  of  pivin^  cftWt  to  th(>  proviMionsof  tho 
iiitfrnutionul  treufios  awarding  to  Mn^laiul  tlio  rojfion  botwet'ii  tho  torritory  of  tho 
(iorinun  Kast  African  Hoeiety  and  Somali  FiaiKl,  wan  virtually  'oiiMtitiiti'd  aHovvroign 
|M)W(!r  uiidor  tho  suzorainty  of  (Jroat  Hritain  by  tho  issuo  uf  royal  lottorw  patont 
iti  fho  month  of  May,  1888.  Tho  oxtont  of  tho  territory  ovor  which  tho  new 
Htato  claims  jurisdiction  hun  not  yet  boon  accurately  dotinod.  Hut,  roujjhly  Kj)oak- 
ing.  it  Htrotchoa  along  the  coant  from  thi  uoighbourhood  of  Momlm/  northwardH 
to  tho  Tunu  estuary,  and  thenco  woMtwards  iu  tho  direction  of  Luke  Albert  Nyan/a. 
Within  this  wide  range  are  included  the  prosent  independent  native  states  of 
Uganda  and  Unyoro,  which,  it  is  assumed,  will  ultimately  accept  the  British  pro- 
tectorate. Here  are  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  tho  whole  of  Central  Afrii'a,  and 
many  parts  of  tho  country  are  thickly  inhabited  by  industrious  populations  accus- 
tomed to  un  organised  government.  Around  tho  eastern  and  northern  shori's  of 
V^ictoritt  Nyanzu,  which  are  comprised  within  this  domain,  there  is  a  more  or  It  ss 
settled  population  of  probably  over  twelve  millions,  while  numerous  tribal  com- 
munities are  also  grouped  round  the  (ither  great  central  lakes. 

England  had  long  exercised  an  informal  protectorate  over  tho  sultanate  of 
Zanzibar  and  adjacent  lauds.  liut  when  that  protectorate  was  practically  sur- 
rendered to  Germany  by  the  convention  of  OctobtT  29th,  188(i,  far-seeing  politicians 
felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  to  other  nations  the  entire  control  of  tho  trade 
routes  between  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  and  the  groat  equatorial  lake  regions.  It 
was  also  con8idere<I  that,  Central  Africa  being  the  chief  hunting-ground  of  tho 
slave-dealers,  if  a  strong  administration  could  once  be  established  in  this  region 
an  effective  check  would  be  put  upon  the  nefarious  trade  in  human  flesh. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  Mr.  1).  Muckinnon,  of  the  British  India  Company, 
in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  influential  persons  long  identified  with  philan- 
thropic work  in  England  and  abroad,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an  East 
African  Association,  which  should  be  empowered  to  perform  higher  functions 
than  those  of  a  mere  trading  company.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  appealed  to 
in  the  first  instance,  and  readily  induced  to  make  liberal  concessions,  giving  the 
society  control  over  the  seaboard  north  of  the  German  company's  domain,  with 
special  privileges  constituting  it  practically  an  independent  state.  Included  in 
the  concessions  are  several  small  islands  alcmg  the  coast,  amongst  which  is  the 
important  island  of  Pemba,  hitherto  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions. 

But  these  concessions  would  be  of  little  practical  use  without  the  recognition 
of  the  European  powers,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  recognition  representations  were  made  to  the  British  Government 
early  in  the  year  1888,  with  the  result  that  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the 
association,  authorizing  it  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  region  above 
roughly  outlined.    The  British  East  African  Company  thus  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
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tion  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  did  the  former  Eust  India  Company,  or  as 
does  the  present  North  Borneo  Association. 

Under  the  express  terms  of  the  concessions  and  charter,  the  company  is  em- 
powered to  build  and  maintain  fortified  stations,  to  equip  ships  of  war,  to  enlist 
and  support  an  independent  force  of  soldiers  and  police,  make  and  enforce  civil 
and  criminal  law,  levy  customs  and  taxes,  open  up  trade  routes,  and  in  general 
perform  all  the  normal  functions  of  a  sovereign  power.  The  affairs  of  the  new 
state  are  entrusted  to  deputies  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers  in  London, 
subject  of  course  to  revision  and  control  by  the  imperial  authorities. 

The  company  has  already  taken  steps  to  fortify  several  of  the  small  islands, 
and  place  {»arrisons  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  legitimate  trade  and 
checking  the  Arab  slave-dealers.  Several  stations  on  the  mainland  have  also  been 
selected,  where  the  flag  of  the  new  state  will  be  hoisted,  while  routes  have  been 
traced  running  inlund  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  German  territory,  and 
beyond  it  towards  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza.  In  this  direction  the 
domain  of  the  British  East  African  Company  will  ultimatel}'  be  conterminous  with 
the  province  of  Egyptian  Sudan  on  the  White  Nile,  which  was  successfully  held 
by  Emin  Pasha  against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  When  Egyptian  Sudan  is  again 
brought  within  the  spheie  of  civilising  influences,  the  British  protectorate  will 
virtually  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  up  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  great  equatorial 
lakes,  and  thence  eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Zanzibar  and  Somali 
Land. 


X 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SOMALI  AND  EAST  GALLA  LANDS. 


HIS  easternmost  region  of  Africa  projects  in  rude  peninsular  form 
beyond  the  normal  continental  coast-line,  in  such  a  way  as  to  skirt 
for  some  600  miles  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  which 
separates  it  from  the  far  larger  Arabian  peninsula  on  the  north. 
Few  other  African  lands  present  an  equal  degree  of  geographical 
unity,  both  as  regards  its  main  physical  outlines  and  the  homogeneous  character  of 
its  unruly  nomad  populations.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Somali  Land  constitutes  a  region 
of  triangular  shape,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Adin,  on  the 
east  and  south-east  by  the  reefs  and  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the  Tana 
estuary,  and  on  the  west,  that  is,  landwards,  by  the  little  known  and  rarely  visited 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  outer  escarpment  of  the  inland  plateaux  from 
Mount  Eenia  to  Wosho  and  the  Ankober  highlands. 

This  extensive  tract,  which  has  a  superficial  area  of  over  400,000  square  miles, 
is  inhabited  by  tribal  groups  which  present  ,  great  uniformity  of  type,  language, 
and  usages,  from  one  end  of  the  territory  to  the  other.  They  even  appear  to  have 
maintained  the  same  uniformity,  or  at  least  to  have  undergone  but  slight  change 
since  the  remote  ages  recorded  on  the  an'cient  Egyptian  monuments. 

Pkogrijss  of  Exploration.  /- ;       ,   :;  ^i 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years  to  history,  the  Somali  domain 
has  remained  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  European  influences, 
which  have  elsewhere  made  themselves  felt  in  nearly  all  regions  washed  by  the 
marine  waters.  The  geographical  exploration  of  the  country  is  even  still  very  far 
from  being  completed.  Students  of  historical  geography  are  unacquainted  with 
the  itineraries  both  of  Jorge  de  Abreu,  who  accompatiied  an  Abyssinian  army  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Zuai  in  1525,  and  of  Antonio  Fernandez,  who  traversed  this 
region  a  century  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  routes  of  the  modern  explorers 
who  have  penetrated  farther  inland — Cruttenden,  Burton,  Janies,  Von  der  Decken, 
Brenner,  Menges,  Revoil,  Paulitschke,  Mokhtar  Bey — stop  far  short  of  the  mountain 
range  bounding  the  plateaux  of  Gallaland,  nor  have  they  yet  been  connected  with 
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those  luid  down  by  d'Abbadie,  Des  Avanchers,  Cecchi,  Traversi.  and  other  recent 
travellers  in  the  Abyssiniiin  and  Shoa  highlands.  A  broad  zone  of  unvisited  lands 
stili  separates  the  northern  and  southern  networks,  whereas  the  various  systems  of 
itineraries  for  the  most  part  already  overlap  each  other  in  the  other  little  known 
regions  of  the  African  continent. 

Unfortunately  the  present  political  condition  of  Somali  Land  renders  the  explo- 

Fig.   Uo. — Chief  Routes  op  Explobebs  in  Somali  Land.  ^ 

Scale  1 :  10,000,000. 


.  180  Milea. 


ra'ion  of  the  interior  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  division  of  the  tribes  into 
numerous  distinct  clans  also  obliges  travellers  to  pay  a  considerable  amount  of 
blackmail,  levied  by  every  little  village  potentate  under  the  form  of  presents  or 
other  pretexts  at  every  station  along  the  route.  Moreover,  strangers  have  to  adapt 
themselves,  as  everywhere  throughout  tropical  Africa,  to  a  more  or  less  dangerous 
climate,  which,  however,  thanks  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  here  less  fatal 
than  in  most  other  torrid  zones.     Other  terrors  also  dog  their  p^^^eps,  and  several 
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have  already  fallen  victims  either  to  the  hardships  of  the  route  or  to  the  assassir  's 
dagger. 

Owing  to  all  these  obstacles  it  seems  improbable  that  the  country  can  be 
thoroughly  known  in  all  the  details  of  its  relief  until  the  towns  along  its  seaboard 
have  been  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  regular  trade  routes  with  the  inland 
districts  opened  by  them,  either  as  allies  of  friendly  tribes  or  as  military  masters 
of  the  land.  Already  at  the  time  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  Pasha,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians had  taken  possession  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Uganda,  they  also  endeavoured  to  establish  their  supremacy  on  the  Sonuil  coast. 
Their  fleets  made  their  appearance  before  some  of  the  ports  along  the  seaboard  ; 
but  British  intervention  prevented  the  modern  Pharaohs  from  annexing  to  their 
empire  the  land  of  aromatic  herbs. 

At  present  the  struggle  for  political  ascendancy  is  mainly  confined  to  the  rival 
British  and  German  nationalities.  The  Germans  have  officially  annexed  the  south 
coast,  where  they  have  already  "  baptized "  a  port  by  the  eccentric  name  of 
Hohenzollern-hafen.  The  English  reign  supreme  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
northern  regions  lying  over  against  their  formidable  stronghold  of  Aden.  The 
island  of  Sokotra,  which  commands  at  once  both  coasts,  is  also  regarded  by  them 
as  British  territory. 

Physical  Features. 

ISTothing  beyond  conjectures  can  be  hazarded  regarding  the  main  axis  of  the 
mountain  range  which  stretches  from  Kenia  northwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands.  We  do  not  even  yet  know  how  far  north  runs  the  great 
fault  or  lacustrine  depression  flanked  by  volcanoes  which  traverses  Masai  Land, 
separating  the  sections  of  the  plateau  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  oceanic 
watersheds.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  natives  it  seems  probable  that  this 
extensive  fissure  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  lacustrine  plain  of  Zamburu,  North 
of  this  shallow  basin  the  mountain  ranges,  running  in  the  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  that  is,  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  seem  to  be 
disposed  in  separate  ridges  at  different  elevations,  whose  terraced  crests  thus 
l)resent  the  aspect  of  steps  ascending,  like  the  Indian  ghats,  to  the  inland 
plateaux.  Above  one  of  these  ridges  towers  the  Mount  Wosho,  which  d'Abbadie 
beheld  at  a  distance  of  150  miles.  ""  - .    •,. 

Farther  north  Cecchi  and  Chiari'ni  in  1879,  after  crossing  the  border  ranges 
with  a  m^an  altitude  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet,  descended  from  the  plateau 
above  which  rises  Mount  Wariro,  and  thence  made  iheir  way  over  a  pass  down  to 
the  lower  terraces  which  send  their  surface  waters  to  the  basin  of  the  Webi.  Still 
farther  north  two  parallel  chains  of  extinct  volcanoes  enclose  a  lacustrine  depres- 
sion, where  are  found  three  lakes  which  have  been  seen  from  a  distance  by  the 
Italian  explorers.  The  northernmost  of  these  basins  is  that  of  Lake  Zuai  (6,000 
feet),  which  was  till  recently  supposed  to  bo  an  affluent  of  the  Awash  river.  Now, 
howeA'er,  it  is  known  to  receive  several  tributaries  from  the  north,  amongst  others 
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the  Katara,  described  aa  an  "  immense  "  river.  According  to  native  report  the 
Zuai  communicates  southwards  with  the  sectmd  lake,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ilogga,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  those  reservoirs  send  an  emissary  in 
a  southerly  direction  to  the  basin  of  the  Juba.  In  the  north  the  Awash  also  escapes 
towards  the  plains  through  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  beyond  which  are  seen  the 
summits  of  the  Shoa  highlands  standing  out  against  the  horizon. 

Between  the  escarpments  of  the  inland  plateau  and  the  seaboard,  the  inter- 
vening regions  do  not  slope  uniformly  in  any  given  direction.  According  to. 
the  information  collected  by  Guillain,  Wakefield,  James,  and  other  explorers,  the 
monotony  of  the  plains  is  diversified  by  isolated  peaks,  chains  of  hills,  and  rugged 
uplands.  But  in  the  northern  part  of  Somali  Land  the  ground  rises  from  the  coast 
inland  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a  long  ridge  of  irregular  mountains,  which 
are  mainly  disposed  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  which  in  their  general  formation  resemble  the  chains  of  South  Arabia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf.  Thus  the  volcanic  heights  appear  to  correspond  on  both 
sides  of  the  marine  inlet. 

The  group  of  the  Harrar  Mountains,  by  which  the  city  of  the  same  name  is  en- 
circled as  by  a  magnificent  natural  amphitheatre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  western 
limit  of  the  North  Somali  coast  range.  Mount  Mulata,  one  of  the  summits  lying 
to  the  south-west  of  Harrar,  is  said  to  attain  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet;  while 
Mount  Hama,  to  the  north-west  of  the  same  place,  rises  to  the  ]height  of  7,300  feet, 
and  several  other  crests  exceed  6,500  feet.  East  of  these  granite  eminences,  the 
waterp&.uing  between  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean  becomes  more  uni- 
form with  the  surrounding  plains.  It  no  longer  anywhere  presents  any  imposing 
elevations,  and  even  gradually  merges  in  a  vast  and  almost  level  steppe  to  which 
Burton  has  given  the  name  of  the  "  Marar  Prt  jie,"  and  the  northern  range  of 
which  falls  in  terraces  down  to  the  ejores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This  plateau, 
the  Ogn  of  the  Somali  natives,  is  furrowed  here  and  there  by  ravines  or  river-beda 
which  are  now  mostly  waterless,  and  tormina*  s  abruptly  in  the  cliffs  and  escarp- 
ments of  the  Bor,  that  is  to  say,  the  northern  coast  range. 

The  prevailing  formation  of  these  escarpments  are  granites  veined  with  white 
quartz  and  overlain  with  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  rains  and  running  waters 
have  swept  away  all  the  vegetable  soil  from  the  upper  slopes,  lodging  it  in  the 
cavities  on  the  rocks,  where  are  seen  a  few  acacias  of  pale-coloured  foliage,  some- 
what resembling  stunted  olive-trees  at  a  distance.  The  cliffs  of  the  Bor  are  rent  at 
intervals  by  deep  gorge-like  crevasses,  through  which,  after  the  tropical  rains,  the 
torrents  escape  seawards.  At  the  foot  of  the  escarpments  stretches  the  Goban,  or 
maritime  plain,  with  its  dunes  and  shingle,  its  wadys  and  depressions,  alternately 
saline  and  marshy.  '/•        ,*■-/:;?';;■  ^:     -^^  '■^..::~--^r---^:'-'Viif^-'yrr^^-:j;-.f-u-'-:4^-y 

South  of  Berbera  the  coast  ranges  again  acquire  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
here  one  of  the  summits,  the  wooded  and  twin-crested  Gan  Libash,  or  Toro,  exceeds 
6,500  feet  in  altitude.*  A  narrow  pase  crossing  the  divide  between  the  two  marine 
basins  stands  at  a  height  of  4,500  feet..      Beyond  this  point  going  eastwards  the 

*  0,500  feet,  acuording  to  Uag(feiuiuioker. 
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coast  range  draws  continuallj'  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  such  peaks  as  the  Golis,  the 
Ankor  (3,700  feet),  the  pyramidal  Ilais  (6,100  feet),  the  Airensit  (5,300  feet),  near 
the  Yaffar  puss,  stand  at  an  average  distance  of  not  more  than  18  or  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  interV^ening  space  is  largely  occupied  by  rocky  scarps  and  bluffs, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  a  few  narrow  strips  of  verdure,  generally  noar  the 
mouths  of  the  watercourses. 

Cape  Guaroafii  and  the  Somali  Seakijabd. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  the  African  "  Horn  "  is  carved  by  deep  fissures  into 

Pig.  116.— Cape  Gitabdafui. 
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a  number  of  distinct  plateaux,  huge  quadrangular  masses  above  which  rise  a  few 
low  eminences.  Thus  this  conspicuous  continental  headland  is  limited  southwards 
by  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Togueni,  which  trends  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  by  another  fluvial  ravine  which  drains  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  Near  the 
western  edge  of  thiu  limestone  plateau  rises  the  Jebel  Karoma  (Kurmo)  4,000  feet 
high,  which  s( ill  beurs  the  name  in  a  scarcely  modified  form  of  the  "Aromatic 
Mountain  "  formerly  given  to  it  by  the  Greek  navigators.  The  Gor  Ali,  lying 
more  to  tue  en.>5t,  has  the  same  altitude,  while  another  crest  close  to  Cape  Guardafui 
still  rises  2. ''00  abov^e  the  sea.  . 
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The  famous  headland  itself,  variouslj'  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Ras  Assir  and 
Jard-llafiin,  and  to  the  Somali  iiativ".  as  the  Girdif,  Girdifo,  or  Yardaf,  whence 
the  Guurdafui  of  PiUropeun  navigators,  consists  of  a  nearly  vertical  rocky  wall  rising 
to  a  height  of  about  9U0  feet  above  its  surf-beaten  base.  So  deep  is  the  water  at 
this  point  that  vessels  might  easily  double  the  headland  by  keeping  close  inshore. 
Nevertheless  there  are  few  places  where  shipwrecks  are  comparatively  more  fre- 
quent, and  where  the  pilot  has  to  take  his  soundings  more  CT.refully  in  order  to  avoid 
a  disaster.  Hence  the  name  of  the  cape  has  been  often  explained,  in  defiance  of 
etymology,  as  derived  from  the  Italian  word  "  guarda,"  which  iu  the  lingua  frauca 
of  the  Levant  has  the  sense  of  "  beware." 

Dur'ug  ♦^he  south-we.st  monsoon  the  surrounding  waters  are  generally  rough, 
the  atmosphere  is  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  and  the  horizon  is  veiled  in  dense 
fogs  and  vapour.  The  marine  currents  are  also  very  strong,  and  change  their 
direction  suddenly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  at  one  time  setting  landwards,  at 
another  towards  the  high  sea.  Hence  in  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  elements 
the  navigator  scarcely  feels  himself  free  from  pr .  ii  imtil  he  reaches  depths  of  30 
or  40  fathoms.  When  a  ship  runs  aground,  tue  current  with  which  it  has  drifted 
leewards  almost  invariably  carries  it  to  the  south  of  the  hpadiand.  Here  it  is 
generally  again  stranded  on  the  shore  of  a  creek  well  known  to  mariners,  where  the 
Somali  wreckers  await  their  prey. 

Some  90  miles  to  the  south  ov  Cape  Guardafui,  another  much  dreaded  promon- 
tory, the  Ras  Haf  un  or  Medu'^^.du,  projects  aeawards.  This  headland  is  formed  by 
a  quadrangular  rocky  islet  with  precipitous  walls,  whose  summit  develops  an 
undulating  table  or  plateau,  with  ridges  ranging  from  400  to  600  feet  in  height. 
The  island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus  about  12  miles  long, 
and  overgrown  with  stunted  brushwood.  Thus  are  formed  two  open  bays  north 
and  south  of  the  isthmus,  like  the  north  and  south  sands  at  Scarborough,  where 
the  Arab  craft  ride  at  anchor  alternately  according  to  the  direction  of  the  mon- 
soons. Owen  mentions  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Portuguese  had 
begun  to  rat  a  canal  between  the  tvo  bays,  in  oxder  to  transform  the  island  to  an 
imprejrnable  fortress.  '  '  '\\  '■■'^^■^^•'■/ ■■/^ '■■  ■_^'.-i>-'^r.:.r-\'r  ■■;}''-. 

The  upheaval  of  the  sandy  spit  covtnecting  the  Ras  Haffin  with  the  adjacent' 
ct'.^st  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  general  phenomenon  of  oscillation  going  on  all 
:tlong  this  seaboard,  for  in  many  places  old  marine  beaches  are  observed  strewn 
with  banks  of  foss  l  'helL,  >ind  at  some  points  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  Thi^  whole  of  this  <  'tion  of  the  coast  is  rock-bound  except  about 
the  mouths  of  the  to  tents  by  which  the  shore-line  is  here  and  there  interrupted. 
For  a  distance  of  over  -'JOO  miles  to  the  south  of  Ras  Hafiin,  the  seaboard  is  desig- 
nated by  the  characteristic  name  of  Barr-el-Khassain,  that  is  to  say,  "  Rugged 
Land,"  or  region  of  rocks.  According  to  Owen's  suggestion,  this  very  term 
Khnssdin  may  perhaps  be  the  same  that  appears  uuder  a  corrupt  form  in  the  word 
Azania,  already  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  in  the  expression  "  Land  of 
Anjan,"  which  occurs  on  the  old  maps. 

The  height  of  the  cliffs  along  the  coast  ranges  from  200  to  about  400  feet,  and 
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the  ravines  by  which  they  are  broken  at  irregular  intervals  give  access  to  shingly 
steppes  where  the  gravel  is  in  many  places  covered  by  a  blackish  silicious  layer, 
interspersed  with  ferruginous  nodules.  These  elevated  plains  reminded  the  French 
explorer,  M.  Revoil,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Crau  formatioiis  in  the  south  of 
France.  A  zone  of  upheaved  coral  reefs  some  miles  in  breadth,  which  here  skirts  the 
present  shore-line  fc  some  distance,  seems  to  .    licate  a  general  upheaval  of  the 

Pig.  117.— Capk  Guaedafot. 


land,  or  else  a  corresponding  subsidence  oi  the  sea-level  in  those  waters.     The 
chain  of  sandy  dunes  which  still  maiks  the  line  of  the  old  beach  lies  some  distance 
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Of  all  the  fluvial  systems  in  Somali  Land  the  mopt  important,  both  as  regards 
the  length  of  its  course  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  is  that  which,  under  the 
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name  of  Gugsa,  takes  its  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Ethiopia,  and  which  at  first 
describes  a  great  bend  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  south-east  of  the  KufTa  high 
hinds,  as  if  it  intended  ultimately  to  join  the  White  Nile  through  its  eastern 
tributary,  the  Sobut.  In  fact,  this  was  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  M.  Antoine 
d'Abbadie,  who  fancied  that  the  Gugsa  formed  a  southern  pendant  to  the  Blue 
Nile,  which  by  an  analogous  bend  described  in  the  reverse  direction,  also  joins 
the  White  Nile.  But  although  no  explorer  has  yet  visited  the  upland  valleys  and 
gorges  through  which  the  Uma,  as  it  is  also  called  in  this  part  of  its  course,  escapes 


Fig.  118.— Ras  HafOm. 
Scald  1  :  060,000. 
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from  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  nevertheless  the  native  reports  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  after  sweeping  round  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Wosho,  the  Gugsa 
trends  eastwards  to  the  Galla  country  through  a  fissure  in  the  border  range.  The 
Gugsa  would  therefore  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Dawa  or  Durka  of  the 
riverain  pastoral  and  agricultural  populations.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Webi,  a 
name  which  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Abai,  or  Upper  Blue  Nile,  and  which 
has  clso  the  same  meaning  of  "  River,"  or  "  Running  Water."  After  its  junction 
with  several  other  "  Wcbis,"  the  Ethiopian  stream  at  last  takes  the  direction  from 
north  to  south,  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  some  24  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
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equator.  Tn  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Juba  (Jub  or 
Jeb),  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Rio  dos  Fut^gos  of  tlie  old  Portuguese 
navigators. 

The  volume  of  water  sent  down  by  the  Juba  is  not  sufficient  to  scour  the 
estuary  to  any  great  depth.  The  consequence  is  that  oven  vessels  of  light  draught 
have  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the  bar  by  which  its  mouth  is  obstructed.     In  the 

¥\g.  119. — Mouths  ok  the  Juba  and  Bubasui. 
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year  1798  an  English  man-of-war  surveyed  the  waters  about  the  entrance,  but 
the  boat  which  attempted  to  overcome  this  obstacle  capsized  and  lost  nearly  all 
its  crew,  who  were  either  drowned  or  massacred  by  the  coast  Somalip.  In  1865 
the  explorer  Von  der  Decken  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  river,  but  was 
soon  after  wrecked  at  the  rapids.  At  last  the  American  Chaill^-Long,  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive,  successfully  crossed  the  bar  in  1875,  and  ascended  the  river 
122— A» 
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for  l(!''>  miles  above  its  mouth.  Had  he  not  been  i  ■  calloH,  ho  might  have  even 
penetrated  farther  iidaud,  for  the  streiiin  was  still  sufficiently  deep  beyond  the 
point  aetuidly  reached  by  him. 

The  waters  of  the  river  being  arrested  at  its  mouth  by  the  chain  of  red  sand- 
hills which  here  fringes  the  coast,  are  displaced  towards  the  south-wes*^,  and  con- 
sequently flow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  coastline  and  the  neighbouring  murine 
current.  In  th's  direction  are  also  disposed  the  lateral  lagoons  and  swampy 
depressions  whirh  have  been  developed  above  the  estu.uy,  and  which  recoive  the 
overflow  from  the  mainstream  during  the  periodical  in.iudutions.     The  river  8heri, 
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Fig.  120. — Lower  CotntaK  or  the  Wkbi. 
Soale  1  : 8,000,000. 
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which  takes  its  rise  in  this  marshy  district,  and  which  flows  sonth-westwards  in  a  -■. 
depression  parallel  with  the  coast  and  chain  of  dunes,  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  old  branch  of  the  Jub»,  although  the  two  estuaries  are  now  separated  by  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  80  miles.  ;^;  ;  '    ;    ■-      •<■  -  j  -     .^'i  >"■;. 

The  southern  estuary,  known  to  the  Somali  natives  by  the  name  of  Mto  Bubashi, 
and  by  the  English  called  Port  Durnford,  but  again  recently  re-named  HohenzoUern- 
Hafen  by  the  Germans,  forms  an  excellent  harbour  where  the  largest  vessels  can 
ride  at  anchor  in  smooth  water  for  sOme  miles  above  the  bar.  Off  the  coast  and 
parallel  with  it  stretches  a  barrier  reef,  which  indicates  the  future  shore-line  in 
process  of  formation.     Here  all  such  physical  features  as  sandhills,  watercourses, 
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beach,  shoiilH,  i.nd  roofs  are  uniformly  disposed  in  precisely  the  name  direction  from 
north-ouNt  to  south-wost. 

Another  Webi,  like  the  Gugsa  Webi  which  rises  in  KafTiiliind,  has  also  its 
chief  source  in  Kthiopiu,  but  further  north  in  the  (lurago  district,  and  on  the  off- 
shoots of  the  border  range,  some  little  distance  south  of  the  Awash.  This  Webi, 
or  "  River,"  which  possesses  no  other  name  in  geographical  nomenclature,  is  fed  by 
the  waters  of  an  extensive  area  of  drainage.  All  the  torrents  between  Guruge  and 
the  I larrar  country  converge  towards  this  important  watercourse;  but  all  do  not 
reach  the  mainstreum,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  while  several  are  lost  in 
saline  depressions  without  any  outflow. 

During  the  floods  the  Webi  overflows  its  banks  like  another  Nile,  fertilising 
the  rich  plains  of  Ogaden,  the  "  earthly  paradise  of  Somali  Land."  Like  the  Juba, 
it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  in  its  lower  course  ;  but  as  it  approai-hes  the  coast  it 
has  no  longer  sutficient  vigour  to  force  its  way  seaward  through  the  inttivoniisg 
chain  of  sandhills.  Ilencc  it  skirts  the  inner  base  of  these  dunes  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  for  a  distarn  about  165  miles,  and  at  last  runs  out  in  a  marshy 
depression  before  reachii  o  left  bank  of  the  Juba.  Thus  is  presented  the  singular 
and  extremely  rare  phenomenon  of  a  not  inconsiderable  watercourse  which,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  sandy  barrier  intercepting  its  seaward  course, 
follows  the  inner  face  of  this  rampiirt,  like  some  broad  and  deep  moat  artificially 
excavated  for  defensive  purposes.  This  Tuiii,  or  narrow  maritime  zone,  separating 
the  rivel"  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  an  average  breath  of  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  miles.  The  long  line  of  sandhills  is  here  and  there  strengthened  by  fome 
rocky  masses  which  are  evidently  upheaved  reefs. 

All  the  other  watercourses  which,  north  of  the  Webi,  traverse  the  Somali  country 
as  it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  north-east,  also  fail  to  reach  the  Indian  Ocean, 
except  perhaps  after  unusually  heavy  downpours.  The  moisture,  however,  collected 
in  their  sandy  beds  suflices  at  least  to  nourish  a  somewhat  scanty  growth  of 
riverain  shrubs.  The  largest  of  these  inland  or  intermittent  fluvial  basins  has  its 
rise  immediately  to  tne  east  of  the  Webi,  in  the  Harrar  mountains,  and  under  the 
name  of  Thg  Faf  terminates  its  arrested  course  in  a  marshy  depression  within  the 
territory  of  the  Hawiyah  people.  Another  tug  or  wady,  which  takes  its  origin  to 
the  south  of  .the  Berbera  hills,  runs  out  in  tbe  country  of  the  Mijertin  Somalis, 
more  than  I'^O  miles  from  the  sea.  The  last  of  these  wadys  comprised  within 
the  oceanic  area  of  drainage  is  the  Tilg  Darror,  or  "  River  of  Fogs,"  whose  valley 
lies  between  the  Ras  Haf{in  and  Cape  Guardafui.  '-      '   ; ;       ^    •'      '     >  ^    ' 

On  the  slopes  draining  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  are  nothing 
more  than  short  ravines  excavated  in  the  thickness  of  the  escarpment.  Here 
running  waters  are  as  scarce  as  in  the  corresponding  gorges  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Arabia. 

Climate. 

In  the  southern  district  the  climate  of  Somali  Land  resembles  that  of  I^anzibar ; 
on  the  northern  slope  facing  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  it  corresponds  with  that  of  South 
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Ariihiit ;  (owanlB  tho  west,  that  i«,  on  the  terracen  ,i(l  npurs  of  the  Kthiopiun 
hi^hlaiuN,  it  ditfurs  littKi  from  thut  of  Shoa.  No  ■'<.ubt  this  region,  tukon  ua  u 
whole,  \H  CDinpriMi'd  within  tho  inriuoncc  of  tho  north-oast  trudo  windn;  hut  thoso 
atnioNplicric  ourroiitH  arn  fri-ciurntly  dcHoctod  from  thoir  normal  courso  by  th«( 
chiinjfcs  of  huronjotric  prrHHunj  and  tcmprraturr,  hy  which  ihny  aro  attracted 
towunJH  thu  interior,  at  one  time  of  the  African  at  unotlier  of  tho  Arabian  |)«uin- 
Hula. 

During  thi)  winter  months  <»f  the  northern  liomisphcre,  from  October  to  March, 
tho  north-eu»t  tiade  winds  prevail  with  most  uniformity,  blowing  at  this  pericnl 
mainly  parallel  with  the  snuth-wcKt  (wist  of  Somali  Lund.  During  the  sunnner 
months  tho  normal  winds  are  reverxed,  and  i.  '■  monsoon  then  veers  round  towards 
the  north-west,  and  even  the  north.  Partial  shiftiiigs  also  deflect  the  atmospheric 
current  in  tho  direction  of  tho  west,  and  thoy  aro  then  uccompuuiod  by  fogs  and 
vapour-charged  clouds  from  the  Tnniun  Ocean. 

The  mran  winter  temperature  ranges  from  about  75°  to  79°  or  80°  F.,  while 
that  of  Slimmer  is  seldom  more  than  Hti"  F.  According  to  Menges,  the  range  for 
tho  whole  year  scarcely  exceeds  an  extreme  deviation  of  20"  F.  between  the  hot 
and  cold  seasons,  at  least  on  the  IJerbora  coast.*  The  regular  winter  rains,  which 
however  are  rarely  very  copious  and  attend  I  only  by  comparatively  mild  thunder 
storms,  are  duo  to  the  north-east  mon8(X)n8,  which  prevail  from  December  to  March. 
As  a  rule,  this  season  is  marked  rather  by  fair  weather  and  clear  skies,  or  e'sn  by 
light  cloui'  ,  which  drift  over  tho  coastlands  without  precipitating  any  moisture. 
The  true  wet  season  is  ushered  in  with  the  southern  monsoon,  which  lasts  from 
April  to  July  or  August,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  tremendous  hurricanes 
belting  furiously  agsu:  'ii  th»  ,  'cposed  seaboard.  Farther  inland  the  mostly 
waterless  wadys  and  to  .  ,  s  I've  now  flushed  by  tho  tropical  downpours,  and  the 
arid  waste  i  bloom  aj- j  ,    !or  a  brief  interval. 

This  rainy  perio;  ,  Uie  r/a  or  ijiKji  of  the  Somali,  is  followed  by  the  hfffa,  when 
the  skies  are  vercast,  but  no  moisture  falls,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  resumes  its 
usual  arid  aspect.  The  cycle  of  the  seasons  is  completed  by  the  dtiir,  the  coldest 
period,  and  the  Jilal,  a  dry  month  which  precedes  the  return  of  the  heavy  rains. 
These  various  seasons  are  delayed  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  coastlands  towards  the  inland  plateaux ;  but  here  the  rain-bearing  clouds, 
being  arrested  by  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  discharge  a  more  abundant  rainfall 
than  along  the  seaboard.  The  average  annual  rainfall  on  the  Shoa  highlands  is 
estimated  at  about  forty  inches. 

Flora. 

In  the  low-lying  districts  the  soil,  being  badly  watered,  is  naturally  unproduc- 
tive except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  where  the  vegetation  vies  in  splendour 
and  exuberance  with  that  of  the  Indian  seaboard  under  the  same  latitudes.  liut 
elsewhere  the  few  scanty  wells  or  reservoirs  and  rivulets  of  brackish  water  are 
insufficient  to  support  anything  beyond  a  poor  stunted  flora  scattered  thinly  over 

*  November  'iSth,  at  night,  68°  F.     April  2nd  during  the  day,  89°  to  00°  F. 
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wide  spaces.  Along  the  eeacoast  little  is  seen  but  the  plants  characteristic  of 
alkaline  soils,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wadys,  which  are  often  fringed  with 
leafy  trees.  On  the  hills  and  uplands  the  prevailing  forms  are  gum-yielding 
acacias,  mimosas,  euphorbias,  and  the  aromatic  growths  from  which  are  obtained 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh  of  commerce,  and  for  which  this  region,  like  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  has  r,'  vs  been  famous.  Some  authorities  have  even 
derived  the  very  word  myrrh  its^ '  t  irom  the  Marehan  (properly  Murrei/hun)  tribe, 
in  whose  territory  it  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  perfection,  although  it  seems  more 
probiibly  connected  with  a  Semitic  root  mar,  or  mur,  meaning  "  bitter."  Another 
curious  member  of  ihis  family  is  the  Ohbanum,  or  Boswvllia,  which  grows  on  the 
bare  rocks,  to  which  its  white  roots  seem  glued  as  with  a  coating  of  mastic. 

Nevertheless  a  leafy  vegetation  becomes  continually  more  prevalent  in  the 
direction  of  the  south.  Clumps  of  the  date-palm  occur  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast  towns;  but  even  here  the  fruit  never  comes  to  maturity,  the  Somali 
not  having  yet  learnt  the  art  of  fertilising  the  female  plant,  an  art  of  which  the 
Arab  date  merchants  are  careful  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  The  diira  palm  is 
met  in  a  few  isolated  spots,  but  the  banana  is  nowhere  seen  beyond  the  gardens  of 
the  seaboard  district. 

On  the  uplands  of  the  interior,  botanists  have  collected  a  large  number  of  new 
species.  Here  some  of  the  more  abundantly  watered  mountain  slopes,  such  as 
those  of  Gan  Libash,  present  a  magnificent  vegetation  rivalling  in  beauty  that  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands.  In  these  districts  the  naturalist  Menges  has  found 
the  giant  juniper  and  the  superb  jibara,  with  its  mass  of  bright  blossom  rising 
several  yards  above  the  foliage.  The  coffee  shrub  also  flourishes  on  the  spurs  and 
offshoots  of  the  Shoa  highlands.  The  central  territory  of  Ogaden,  which  stands 
at  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet,  appears  from  tho  information  obtained 
by  Sottiro  to  be  mainly  a  vast  region  of  steppes.  After  the  light  showers  to  which 
it  is  exposed  the  whole  surface  is  converted  into  a  boundless  sea  of  tall  grasses 
interrupted  in  some  places  by  tracts  of  shingly  wastes. 


Fauna.  -" 

The  fauna  of  Somali  Land  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Galla  country  in  the 
Ethiopian  uplands,  except  that  it  becomes  continually  poorer  in  the  direction  of 
the  coastlands.  The  elephant  and  other  large  animals  roam  only  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  more  copiously  watered  and  have  a 
correspondingly  richer  vegetation.  Numerous  herds  of  elephants  climb  the  difficult 
escarpments  of  the  Gan  Libash,  which  man  himself  is  scarcely  able  to  ascend. 
.  They  also  frequent  the  Ogaden  steppes,  and  are  said  to  withdraw  to  the  banks  of 
the  Webi  at  the  approach  of  death. 

In  the  northern  regions  the  forests,  bush,  and  stony  tracts  harbour  various 
species  of  monkeys,  a  prevalent  type  being  that  of  the  cynocephalous,  or  dog-faced 
apes.  Carnivorous  beasts,  such  as  the  lion,  leopard,  panther,  jackal,  hysDna,  and 
other  felidae,  infest  the  Ogaden  steppe,  while  all  the  plateaux  are  roamed  by  the 
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ostrich  and  herds  of  wild  asses,  gazelles,  and  antelopes,  amongst  which  Menges 
has  discovered  u  new  species,  the  curious  "  harnessed  "  antelope,  with  a  combination 
of  white  stripes  and  spots  on  a  greyish  brown  ground,  somewhat  resembling  the 
trappings  of  a  horse.  JIares  and  other  rodents  are  common  on  the  coastlands,  but 
the  lively  macrosce/ufrs,  which  differ  from  the  shrew  chiefly  in  the  greater  length 
of  the  hind  legs,  and  which  French  writers  call  the  rat  a  trompe  {Macrosceliden 
Itozeti),  keep  chiefly  to  the  dry  rocky  places,  looking  at  a  distance  like  squirrels, 
and  continually  hopping  about,  after  the  manner  of  kangaroos,  in  search  of  insects 
and  other  small  animals. 

Amongst  the  lizard  tribe  occurs  the  remarkable  ngnma  Rneppellii,  which 
changes  its  colour  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  it.  Another  curious  member 
of  this  family  is  the  Uromnstix  batUliferus,  which  hides  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
presenting  to  its  pursuer  nothing  but  its  tail  armed  with  sharp  spines.  Indigenous 
in  Somali  Land  is  the  Acrylliiim  vnlturinntn,  the  finest  variety  of  the  guinea-fowl, 
which  has  the  head  of  a  vulture  and  many  of  its  habits,  for  it  feeds  not  only  on 
corn  but  also  on  insects  and  carrion. 

The  naturalists  who  have  visited  this  region,  notably  Von  der  Decken  and 
Revoil,  have  discovered  several  new  species  of  molluscs  and  insects,  as  well  as  a 
new  termite,  which  builds  tall  nests  in  the  form  of  obelisks.  In  the  neighbouring 
waters  the  fishermen  capture  many  sharks,  who.se  fles^t  is  prepared  for  the  Zanzibar 
market  and  the  fins  exported  to  China,  where  this  gelatinous  article  of  diet  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  choice  delicacy. 


Inhabitants.  ,,? 

The  inhabitants  of  Somali  Land  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the 
general  name  of  P6nt.  In  one  of  the  temples  at  Thebes,  Deir-el-Bahari,  Diimisten 
and  Mariette  have  discovered  some  remarkable  mural  paintings,  which  represent 
the  payment  of  tribute  in  gums,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  offered  to  the  queen  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  people  of  Punt.  The  figures  themselves  wear  the  same  garb 
and  have  the  same  general  appeaiunce  as  the  present  Somali  people.  At  that  time 
they  had  already  a  knowledge  of  nietuls,  so  that  the  stone  implements  discovered 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  must  behmg  to  a  prehistoric  period,  at  least  three 
thousand  six  hundred,  and  more  probably  over  five  thousand  years,  removed  from 
our  days.  Nevei'theless,  most  of  the  Somali,  ignorant  of  their  true  descent,  and  as 
zealous  Mussulmans  anxious  to  include  some  saint  of  Islam  amongst  their  ancestry, 
pretend  to  be  sprung  from  a  family  of  Koreish  Arabs.  Like  their  Djnakil  neigh- 
bours, they  even  claim  closo  kinship  with  the  Prophet's  family,  and  point  to  a  house 
still  existing  in  Mecca  which  was  the  residence  of  their  forefathers.  According 
to  one  tradition,  their  direct  progenitor  was  a  certain  Sherif  Ishak  ben  Ahmed,  who 
crossed  over  from  Hadramaut  with  forty  followers  about  five  hundred  years  ago. 
But  other  legends  go  much  farther  back,  tracing  their  descent  from  the  Himyarite 
chiefs,  Sanhaj  and  Samamah,  said  to  have  been  contemporaries  of  a  mythical  king 
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Afrikus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  conquered  the  whole  continent  and  given  it  his 
name  about  the  year  400  of  the  new  era. 

Unfortunately  the  ruins  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  so  shape- 
less that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tell  from  the  style  of  architecture  whether  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  or  other  ancient  builders.  A 
thousand  diiferent  objects,  however,  have  also  been  found  which  attest  a  long- 
standing commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  maritime  regions  (ionnected  by  the 
yearly  alternating  trade-winds.  Amongst  these  objects  are  gla/ed  earthenware, 
enamels,  and  glass,  stone  and  alabaster  vases,  pearls,  and  other  gems,  which  clearly 
show  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Somali  people  maintained  e.xtensive  relations  with 
the  flourishing  and  industrious  nations  of  the  East.  The  sudden  destruction  of  any 
present  trading  place  on  the  seaboard  would  not  reveal  to  future  treasure-seekers 
amongst  its  debris  so  many  remarkable  objects  as  have  been  found  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  cities  overthrown  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Numerous  barrows,  or  sepulchral  mounds,  dating  from  those  remote  times,  still 
exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  They  generally  consist  of  pyramidal  piles 
of  stones  interspersed  with  shells,  fishbones,  and  implements  belonging  to  the 
successive  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages.  The  graves  that  have  been  rifled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zcila  appear  to  be  of  Galla  origin,  and  the  natives  of  this  district 
point  to  the  site  of  an  "  immense  city,"  which  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Galla  people.  Yet  no  settlements  of  any  Galla  tribes  are  now  found  nearer  to 
Zoilii  than  the  Ilarrar  territory,  which  is  distant  about  120  miles  to  the  south. 
Doubtless  extensive  migrations  and  shiftings  of  populations  here  took  place  in 
former  times,  and  similar  changes  and  displacemen's,  especially  of  the  nomad 
communities,  are  still  continued  in  our  days  as  actively  as  ever. 
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■  A"'      The  Somali. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  collectively,  the  Somali  belong  to  the  same 
ethnical  group  as  the  Danakil  on  their  northern  and  the  Gallas  on  their  western 
and  southern  borders.  In  several  places  along  the  frontiers  it  is  even  difficult  to 
decide  on  the  true  nationality  of  the  intermediate  populations,  so  indistinct  are  the 
transitional  types.  Nor  has  the  term  Somal  itself  any  very  definite  meaning,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  comprised  between  Tajurah  Bay  and  the  Juba  River.  According  to  Hilde- 
brandt,  this  ethnical  designation  has  the  sense  of  ••  black,"  or  "  swarthy,"  a 
description  which  does  not  hold  good  for  all  the  Somali  people,  although  they  are 
on  the  whole  of  a  somewhat  darker  complexion  than  either  their  Danakil  or  their 
Galla  neighbours.  Other  etymologists  have  interpreted  the  word  in  the  more 
disparaging  sense  of  "  miscreant,"  "  ferocious,"  or  "  truculent,"  while  the  Somali 
themselves  offer  no  explanation  of  their  general  appellation.  By  the  Gallas  they 
are  called  Tumr,  a  name  which  is  also  of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning. 

The  country  is  designated  bj-^  the  Arabs  as  the  Barr-es  Somal,  that  is  to  say, 
th«  "  AViodo  f^f  tbo  Snmnl!  "  Hitlioiio-b   the  limits  of   this  "abode"  are  far  from 
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being  dctorminerl  with  anj'  attempt  at  accuracy.  Southwards  the  race  is  rapidly 
encroaching  on  the  conterminous  populations  of  Galla  and  Bantu  origin.  Till 
recently  the  Juba  River  had  been  indicated  as  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Somali 
domain,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  Somali  have  advanced  as  far  as  the^ 
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Fig.   121.— SoMAU  Tehbitoby. 
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Tana,  that  is  to  say,  270  miles  farther  south,  and  they  have  even  crossed  this 
river,  as  if  to  join  hands  with  the  equally  aggressive  Masai  invaders.     On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  their  territory,  that  is,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  they  are  in  their  turn  retiring  before  the  Danakil  nomads 
One  might  almost  say  that  a  sort  of  ethnological  equilibrium  is  being  established 
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in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  corresponding  with  the  ultorniiting  coast 
streams  and  trade  winds  of  the  same  region. 

The  Somali  people  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  common  racial  typo,  so  great 
is  the  diversity  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  diflerent  tribes  and  nations,  a 
difference  which  is  itself  mainly  due  partly  to  the  diiferencos  in  the  social  Itabits, 
partly  to  the  vurying  climatic  conditions  and  ethnical  intorminglings.  Neverthe- 
less the  Somali  may  in  a  general  way  be  said  to  resemble  the  Danukils,  although 
as  a  rule  they  are  taller*  and  less  robust ;  the  figure  is  also  somewhat  more  slim, 
the  bearing  more  martial,  the  complexion  darker.  The  figure  seems  all  the  taller 
that  the  head  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  Scarcely  any 
invalids  are  found  amongst  them,  although  they  ago  rapidly.  A  young  mim  not 
more  than  twenty  years  old  may  sometimes  be  taken  tor  one  of  forty,  while  one 
of  forty  looks  like  a  venerable  patriarch.  Many  who  ar'o  in  complexion  as  black 
as  the  Shilluks  of  the  White  Nile,  or  the  Senegambiun  Wolofs,  have  nevertheless 
the  same  regularity  and  even  delicacy  of  features  as  the  very  finest  Europeans. 
The  women  especially  are  often  admired  for  their  harmony  of  expression  and 
dignified  carriage,  as  well  as  for  their  soft  and  musical  voice.  On  these  points 
very  strong  testimony  is  given  amongst  others  by  Captain  Wharton,  who  lately 
spent  some  time  surveying  the  Somali  seaboard,  and  who  describes  the  coast  tribes 
near  the  equator  as  the  handsomest  race  of  men  and  women  he  had  ever  seen, 
black  in  colour,  but  with  magnificent  physique.t  At  the  same  time  the  life  of 
hardship  led  by  the  women  gives  them  almost  a  decrepit  look  before  they  are 
thirty  years  old,  and  this  effect  ia  intensified  by  the  tendency  to  steatopygia  M'hich 
is  verj'^  common  amongst  the  marritd  women. 

The  models  of  physical  beauty  so  frequently  met  amongst  the  Somali  have  by 
some  authorities  been  attributed  to  crossings  with  non-African  populations,  and 
especially  with  the  Semites  of  the  neighbouring  Arabian  peninsula.  Such  intor- 
minglings have  certainly  taken  place,  and  during  the  centuries  when  active  com- 
mercial relations  were  carried  on  all  along  the  seaboard,  Aryan  influences, 
represented  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  may  even  have  had  some  share  in 
modifying  the  primitive  Somali  type.  But  on  the  other  hand  many  so-called 
Negro  populations  in  the  interior  '  the  continent  are  also  known  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  almost  classic  outlineK  of  their  features.  The  closest  resemblance 
to  the  Arabs  in  physiognomy,  as  well  as  in  social  habits,  is  found  amongst  the 
tribes  of  the  coastlands.  The  western  Somali,  and  especially  the  Issa  people,  who 
dwell  nearer  to  the  Gallas,  in  the  same  way  show  a  corresponding  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  type  of  that  race,  being  distinguished  from  the  other  Somali  by  a 
broader  face  and  coarser  features.  The  flat  features  and  high  cheek-bones, 
characteristic  of  the  true  Negro  type,  are  most  prevalent  in  the  southern  districts, 
and  especially  amongst  the  Rahanuin  conquerors,  who  have  already  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Bantu  populations  of  the  Tana  basin.  *•►    S  •; »  n  ^ivs^-VViii:  /    • 

*  S  iature  of  the  Somali  according  to  Paulitschke's  measurements  :  Habr  Awal  tribe,  6  feet  2  laches ; 
Issa  tribe,  6  feet  11  inches ;  Gadibursi  tribe,  o  feet  10  inches. 
t  Froeeeding*  of  the  Soi/al  Geographical  Society,  October,  1886. 
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The  Somali  lun^iiaj^o,  of  which  gnmimttrs,  vowibuliirii  s,  niul  colloctioim  of 
iiiitioiml  provorbs  huvo  iilroudy  boon  publiMhod,  conHrms  tho  ovidoiicos  of  kinnhip 
with  tho  Hurroundiiiff  Danakil  iiiid  (jallu  peoples,  whh-h  have  been  derived  IVoni 
their  jjhysioal  appcuranoe  and  traditionH.  Ncverthoh'HH  a  eonsifh-rable  nuinlx^r  of 
Arabic  words,  und  oven  expressions,  have  been  introduced  into  the  current  8]M)ech, 
throuj^h  the  fre(iuent  rehitions  which  the  Somali  have  maintained  with  tho  Arabs 
ever  since  the  Alolianunodan  religion  has  been  spread  throughout  tho  region  of 
plateaux  und  uplands  stretching  between  the  sea  and  the  Ethiopiau  highlands. 

Fig.  122.— SoMAU  Woman. 
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The  few  natives  who  have  any  knowledge  of  letters  make  use  of  the  characters 
employed  by  their  Arab  teachers,  from  whom  they  have  also  borrowed  numerous 
social  and  religious  institutions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts  lying  nearest  to  Arabia  scrupulously 
observe  the  prescribed  rites,  never  failing  to  repeat  the  prayers  at  the  stated  times 
in  all  the  towns,  wherever  a  hovel  is  to  be  found  dignified  by  the  name  of  mosque. 
They  are  summoned  in  the  usual  way  by  a  muezzin,  or  crier,  while  the  sacred 
ritual  is  recited  by  Arab  priests.     Travellers  never  leave  their  homes  without 
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providing  thomsolvos  with  thf  woodoii  bowl  nxiiiircd  to  hold  thn  water  for  tho 
cu*'' tmary  ahhitions.  AdultH  uIho  nhavo  thoir  heiuU  in  tho  MuhsuIiiiuii  fa.shion, 
and  wear  a  eostume  alinoHt  idcntioal  with  that  of  the  Aral).H. 

But  throughout  the  iiihind  districtM  atid  in  all  llu^  Moutlicrn  parts  of  the  country 
the  natives  have  preserved  their  animistie  superstitions  and  a  manner  of  life  nioro 
analogous  to  that  of  tho  Danakil  and  Ueja  llaniites.  The  men  still  sweur  by  tho 
rocks  uud  worship  large  trees.  They  wear  the  loin-cloth  combined  with  a  sort  of 
white  cotton  toga,  which  is  draped  in  Greek  fashion,  usually  leaving  tho  right 
shoulder  exposed.  When  travelling  they  wear  sandals,  and  generally  plaster  their 
altundant  head  of  hair  with  a  preparation  of  lime  and  clay,  whieh  serves  iho  double 
purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  getting  rid  of  troublesome 
parasites.  In  order  not  to  disarrange  the  head-dress,  they  sleep  with  the  neck 
resting  on  little  wooden  blocks  or  pillows,  like  those  commonly  met  in  Japan  and 
amongst  most  people  of  Central  Africa. 

A  great  number  of  tho  Somali  have  also  their  oars  pierced  in  the  Bantu  fashion, 
although  the  lobe  is  seldom  distended  by  the  insertion  of  heavy  wood,  mother-of- 
{jear,  ivory,  l)ono  or  metal  ornaments.  Round  tho  neck,  however,  they  wear 
strings  of  large  amber  or  coral  beads,  and  some  still  practise  tattooing  on  the  arms, 
breast,  and  other  parts ;  but  these  designs  have  no  longer  any  symbolic  or  distinc- 
tive meaning,  as  amongst  most  of  the  southern  tribes.  lAn.e  the  Beja,  the  Somali 
wears  in  his  hair  a  carved  scraper,  and  makes  constant  use  of  his  scented  wood 
toothpick,  so  that  his  teeth  are  always  immaculately  white. 

The  women  wear  a  red  skirt  and  white  toga  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
coloured  girdle ;  they  are  also  generally  more  overladen  with  ornaments  than  the 
men,  all  displaying  pendants  attached  to  the  ears,  necklaces,  rings,  bracelets, 
charms,  chains,  and  other  trinkets.  Custom  requires  boys  to  be  circumcised  in 
their  third  year,  while  girls  when  six  years  old  are  subjected  to  a  still  more  cruel 
operation.  In  times  of  sickness,  and  even  when  small-pox  is  prevalent,  the  victims 
are  occasionally  abandoned  to  the  lions,  hy»L<uas,  and  other  wild  beasts  of  the 
wilderness. 

Like  most  people  that  eat  at  irregular  times  and  have  often  to  go  for  long 
periods  without  food,  the  Somali  are,  according  to  circumstances,  great  gluttons  or 
models  of  sobriety.  None  except  the  fishermen  of  the  seaboard  districts  ever 
touch  fish  ;  nor  will  they  eat  even  game  or  eggs,  and  also  scrupulously  abstain  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  forbidden  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Antelopes  and  gazelles 
are  left  to  the  pariah  or  outcast  populations.  Coffee  also  is  very  little  used  as  a 
drink  in  Somali  Land,  although  it  is  often  eaten  after  the  Galla  fashion,  that  is, 
reduced  to  a  powder  and  kneaded  up  with  butter,  the  same  mixture  being  at  the 
same  time  used  for  lubricating  the  body.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  is 
strictly  forbidden,  except  in  the  Ogaden  country,  where  a  fermented  beverage  is 
made  of  camels'  milk.  Tobacco  is  little  smoked,  but  is  taken  in  the  form  of  snuff 
and  also  chewed  mixed  with  ashes.  Like  the  Harrari  people,  the  Somali  also  meet 
together  in  the  evening  to  masticate  the  leaves  of  kat  [Celaatrus  edulis),  which  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  enabling  them  to  prolong  their  vigils  through  the  night.     This  is 
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tt  cotivi'iiiinico,  for  tlioy  uro  ffrcot  talkern,  n«  wdi  .is  very  ongfr  for  news,  ho  imich 
HO  tlmt  the  SoTiiiili  plantH  IiIh  Hp(>ar  at  the  oiifnmco  to  Ium  villajjt'  to  indicate  that 
the  roiul  in  harrcd  to  Ntrall^e^H  until  th<\v  liavo  informed  him  of  all  the  tidin^H  from 
the  distant  parts  wlicnco  tln>y  have  ariiv('<l. 

Siiinali  iiand  lian  for  a'^cs  been  wanted  l»y  incenHant  tribal  warfare.  "The  only 
fii'ld  here  (Millivatcd,"  nayH  M.  H«'voil,  in  the  timirativo  lan>;ua^'(>  of  the  Kant,  "is 
tlio  Hi'ld  of  death."  Heiiifj;  flivi(h  d  into  a  jjreat  nund)er  of  petty  utateM,  tlic  ])eoplo 
are  alinont  constantly  at  feud  with  each  other.  Kach  suHpects  his  neighbour  and 
the  warrior  never  j^^ik^m  abroad  unanuefl.  The  rich  man  ban  hiH  ^un,  purihaMod  in 
oneof  thencaport  towiiH  ;  th<'  ])oor  have  their  npcar  and  their  dart,  occuHiondly  HUp- 
plemented  by  a  murderouH  double-ed^ed  blade  and  a  knobkerry  for  braining  the 
enemy  that  falls  in  the  combat.  Like  the  Masai,  the  Somali  warrior  usually 
"  stands  at  ease"  by  leaning  on  his  spear  and  bendinjj;  the  rifyht  lej^,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  perwms  walkinjjf  on  stilts.  He  is  proud  of  havinj^  killed  his  man, 
and  to  comnieniorate  the  event  either  adds  an  ostrich  plume  to  his  heuddress  or 
wears  an  ivory  bracelet  on  his  wrist. 

In  some  districts  the  friends  of  the  departed  hero  pile  round  his  grave  (wimany 
blocks  as  the  victims  that  have  fallen  to  his  prowess.  But  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
if  the  Somali  takes  the  life  of  his  adversary  without  a  pang,  he  is  himself  equally 
indifferent  to  the  same  fate.  When  wounded  he  suffers  without  a  murmur,  and 
holds  out  his  arm  unflinchingly  to  the  native  surgeon,  who  cauterises  it  in  his 
primitive  way  with  fire  or  a  red-hot  iron.  Thanks  also  to  the  climate,  the  Somali 
frequently  recovers  from  wounds  that  would  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  a  European. 

If  it  is  honourable  to  kill,  it  is  no  le^s  glorious  to  plunder,  provided  always  that 
it  bo  done  in  open  warfare.  No  one  steals  in  time  of  pwice,  "  because  all  the  Somali 
are  brothers,"  and  no  one  takes  the  superfluous  trouble  to  close  his  house.  But  all 
are  free  to  attack  the  stranger,,  who  dare  not  even  venture  to  penetrate  into  their 
territory  until  he  has  first  procured  by  purchase  an  aban,  that  is,  a  protector  or 
patron  in  the  tribe.  When  a  vessel  is  wrecked  on  their  inhospitable  shores  all  claim 
the  established  rights  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  and  the  wreckers  hasten  to  the  spot 
from  distances  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  round  about.  Not  a  single  household  in  the 
whole  of  the  Guardafui  peninsula  but  has  some  objects  to  show  which  belonged 
to  Europeans  wrecked  on  the  surrounding  seaboard.  Graves  mentions  a  famous 
sheikh,  a  very  pious  devotee,  who  lived  near  the  cape,  and  who,  during  the  bad 
season,  was  handsomely  feed  to  invoke  Allah  night  and  day  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  wreck  of  passing  Christian  vessels.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  the  villages  along  the  west  coast  of  France  and  souch  coast  of  Englind 
not  only  prayed  for  such  contingencies,  but  set  up  false  beacons  to  allure  their 
victims  to  destruction. 

The  Somali  of  the  coastlands,  and  notably  the  Mijertin  people,  would  consider 
themselves  degraded  by  cultivating  the  land.  They  are  shepherds,  fishermen, 
sailors,  or  traders,  but  not  husbandmen.  Some  are  even  daring  mariners,  who  in 
their  light  dhows  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden  venture  on  long  voj'ages  to  Bombay 
and  Zanzibar.     A  great  many  live  a  half-nomad  existence,  following  their  flocks 
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from  pustiinif^p  to  pastiini)^«  in  t)u>  f?riisHy  rcjifioim  of  the  iiitrrior.  Tlio  iiKluHtri(>R, 
by  fur  tho  moNt  important  of  which  in  the  m'inufactiin>  of  nuittiiig,  aro  ulmimt 
entirely  in  tho  haiulM  of  the  wonim,  who  aro  all  very  hilM)n()UH. 

Fow  of  tho  tribes  mako  any  U"<i>  of  tho  horso,  and  it  ko  -niH  jjrohahlo  that  thin 
aniiiiul  waH  not  iiitroducod  into  tho  country  till  cotuparativciy  rcc^'iit  tinn>H.  It 
even  Mtill  boarM  its  Aral)  name  of  fiirtm.  According  to  Sottiro,  cvory  villago  in  tho 
Ogaden  territory  ko;'pH  a  park  of  a  few  dozen  oHtrichos,  which  food  apart  under 
the  charge  of  children,  and  which  past*  thu  night  in  tho  hutN;  during  tho  migra- 
tions they  also  join  tho  caravan  in  ccmipuny  with  the  camoLs.  Hut  they  are  not 
allowed  to  breed  in  captivity,  and  the  domestic  stock  is  coiiRetpuntly  kejjt  up 
altogether  by  capturing  the  wild  birds  in  the  chune,  or  perhaps  taking  them  when 
young. 

Slavery  is  'inknown  amongst  the  northern  Somali  tribes,  who  kill  but  neither 
buy  nor  sell  their  fellow-men.  Hut  the  case  is  different  in  the  central  and  southern 
regions,  where  a  section  of  the  population  is  reduced  to  servitude,  and  where  the 
slaves  themselves  are  treated  with  horrible  ciuelty.  Nearly  all  these  unhappy 
wretches  have  their  feet  shackled  with  two  rings  connected  by  an  iron  bar ;  they 
eat  nothing  hut  refust^,  yet  they  are  compelled  daily  to  dri"  themselves  to  tho  fields 
and  till  the  land  under  the  broiling  sun.  Every  fault  id  punished  with  tortures, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  slaves  frequently  seek 
in  a  voluntary  death  ri  lief  fi-om  their  miserable  existence. 

In  many  districts  the  Somali  warriors  are  addicted  to  slave  hunting,  and  tho 
coptures  made  by  them  serve  as  the  current  standard  of  exchange,  the  trade  value  of 
this  "commodity"  being  estimated  at  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  the  Somali  treat  the  members  of 
their  own  family  as  slaves.  "  If  you  despise  not  wife,  child,  and  servant,  you  shall 
yourself  be  despised,"  says  a  local  proverb.  According  to  liurton,  the  young 
married  man  welcomes  his  bride  whip  in  hand,  and  begins  by  giving  her  a  sound 
thrashing,  in  order  to  establish  his  authority  over  her  from  the  outset.  Neverthe- 
less, the  women  move  about  freely  enough  in  the  rural  districts.  As  in  other 
Mohammedan  count  rie«,  the  husband  repudiates  his  wife  whenever  the  whim  takes 
him,  and  at  his  death  she  becomes  the  inheritance  of  his  surviving  brother.  Most 
of  the  divorced  or  otherwise  disgric  od  women  enter  into  the  service  of  the  caravans 
as  water-carriers. 

Tribal  Groups. — The  Rahanuin. 

'•  Being  destitute  of  all  national  cohesion,  the  Somali  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  rera  or  fakidas,  that  is,  tribes  and  septs,  which  band  together 
or  break  into  fresh  fragments  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wars  and  alliances. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  minute  divisions  the  existence  may  be  recog- 
nised of  three  main  ethnical  families  or  tribal  groups  :  the  Uahanuin  in  the  south, 
the  Ham'i/n  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ilashii/a  in  the  north. 

The  Ruhanuin  or  Ruhhuuwin,  who  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  Gallas  and 
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Bantus,  whom  they  have  gradually  driven  southwards  to  and  beyond  the  Tana 
river,  are  the  least  known  of  all  the  Somali  peoples,  the  very  names  of  most  of  the 
clans  belonging  to  this  warlike  nation  being  still  unrecorded  in  ethnological 
works.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Webi,  of  which  they  hold  the  south  side,  they 
are  collectively  called  Gobron ;  farther  south,  that  is,  in  the  narrow  peninsula 
comprised  between  the  Webi  and  the  Benadir  territory  on  the  seaboard,  dwell  the 
Tuni,  most  peaceful  of  all  the  Somali  tribes,  who,  instead  of  the  spear,  go  about 
armed  only  with  a  stick.  The  Rahanuin  division  also  includes,  according  to 
Paulitschke,  the  Abgal  people,  who  occupy  the  north  side  of  the  Webi.  The 
Abgals,  who  are  noted  for  their  exceptional  ferocity,  still  live  at  enmity  with  all 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  are  here  and  there  even  still  opposed  to  the  doctrint  s 
of  Islam.  All  these  fakidas  are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  those  of  the 
Hawiya  division.  ,  ^ 

The  Hawiyas  and  Midgans. 

The  Hawiyas,  who  are  dominant  in  Ogaden,  that  is,  the  great  central  territory 
of  Somali  Land,  are  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Somali  people.  M.  R^voil 
describes  them  as  less  bellicose  than  the  other  branches  of  the  race,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  fanatical  and  more  dangerous  to  foreigners.  They  belong  to  a 
distinct  Mohammedan  sect,  which,  to  judge  from  their  practices,  seems  in  some  way 
akin  or  analogous  to  that  of  the  Wahabites  in  Central  Arabia.  According  to  the 
accounts  received  by  Sottiro,  the  Hawiyas  have  a  large  infusion  of  Galla  blood,  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  fact  that  their  complexion  is  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  that  of  the  seaboard  tribes.  In  the  inland  regions  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  settled  agriculturists,  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  elevation  of  this 
region,  which  is  also  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the  low-lying  coast- 
lands.  In  Ogaden,  a  land  of  pasturage  and  of  cattle,  they  are  on  the  contrary  all 
nomads. 

In  several  parts  of  their  domain  the  Hawiyas  are  numerically  in  a  minority. 
In  fact  in  these  districts  they  constitute  a  higher  caste  or  political  rulers,  who  re- 
gard with  contempt  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  as  belonging  to  alien  tribes,  or  even 
to  conquered  races.  Thus  the  Adon^  people,  who  occupy  the  southern  parts  of 
Ogaden,  diifer  altogether  from  the  Somali  proper,  and  according  to  their  language 
and  social  habits  should  rather  be  grouped  with  the  Bantu  populations.  The 
Adone  idiom  is  closely  related  to  tlie  Ki-Swaheli  of  the  Zanzibar  coastlands. 

The  two  castes  of  the  Yebirs  and  Tomals,  who,  like  the  European  gipsies,  are  the 
fortune-tellers,  blacksmiths,  and  tinkers  of  these  regions,  are  also  regarded  as  tribes 
of  different  origin  from  the  true  Hawiyas.  Tuo  Yebirs  are  somewliat  addicted  to 
magic  practices,  such  as  manufacturing  amulets,  conjuring  snakes,  healing  the  sick, 
casting  lots,  and  interpreting  omens.  They  also  take  a  leading  part  in  all  feasts 
and  public  ceremonies.  The  Tomals,  called  also  Handads,  forge  the  spear-heads ; 
but  although  indispensable  to  the  community  they  are  kept  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  villages,  and  obliged  to  marry  amongst  themselves,  being  despised  and  feared 
as  baneful  magicians.  .  ■  •-  ?'  ^ 
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In  still  greater  contempt  are  held  the  Midgans,  called  also  Rami,  that  is  to  say 
"  Archers,"  who  are  universally  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  low.  They  wuitthlp 
trees  and  snakes,  and  eat  all  the  prohibited  food,  such  as  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  hares, 
and  gazelles.  They  are  also  daring  hunters,  fearlessly  attacking  the  lion  and  the 
elephant,  whom  they  pierce  with  their  poisoned  arrows.  Ijike  the  Yebirs,  the 
Midgans  also  practise  medicine,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  clever 
charlatans.  According  to  the  Somali  legends,  the  lower  castes  are  the  issue  of 
crossings  between  Abyssinian  women  and  maleficent  genii,  while  the  Midgans  are 
of  still  more  degraded  origin,  their  ancestors  having  been  the  slaves  of  these  Abys- 
sinian women. 


The  Hashiyas. 

The  HashiyaBj  or  Northern  Somali,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Aji, 
have  evidently  been  most  affected  by  contact  and  family  alliances  with  the  Arabs. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  national  traditions  are  to  some  extent  justified 
and  the  Hashiyas  may  to  a  certain  degree  trace  their  genealogies  back  to  the 
Koreish  family  of  the  Hashims,  one  of  whose  warriors,  named  Arab,  is  supposed  to 
have  emigrated  to  Africa  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  less  than  six 
hundred  years  after  the  Hegira.  His  residence,  which  became  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  empire,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Zeila,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place.  ,  r ;  > 

The  Hashiyas  are  subdivided  into  two  main  groups,  respectively  named  Tarud 
(Darode),  that  is,  the  "  Banished,"  and  Ishak,  from  two  descendants  of  Arab. 
From  Tarud  are  descended  the  Mijertins,  most  famous  of  all  the  Hashiya  nations, 
comprising  some  thirty  tribal  groups  under  the  common  suzerainty  of  a  hoghor,  or 
sultan.  To  the  Ishak  branch  belong  the  Issa,  or  better  Eissa,  and  the  Qadabursi, 
who  occupy  the  shores  of  Tajurrah  Bay  and  the  districts  about  Zeila  and  Berbera, 
and  are  consequently  of  all  the  Somali  people  the  best  known  to  Europeans. 
With  the  same  branch  are  grouped  the  Habr  Tol,  Habr  Ghar  Haji,  Habr  Awal, 
and  the  other  tribes  whose  name  is  preceded  by  the  word  habr.  In  the  Somali  lan- 
guage this  word  habr  has  the  meaning  of  "  grandmother,"  "  venerable  matron," 
and  seems  to  indicate  a  fa'int  reminiscence  of  a  previous  social  system  in  which 
descent  was  reckoned  only  through  the  female  line,  as  is  still  the  case  amongst 
most  African  populations.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  traces  of  the  matriarchal 
state  would  thus  still  survive  amongst  these  fierce  Somali  populations  who  at  pre- 
sent treat  their  women  with  so  mu  -h  contempt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  amongst 
the  tbroG  above-mentioned  Habr  tribes  are  found  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the 
Somali  type. 

The  south-western  Hashiyas — Ghirri,  Bersub,  and  Bertiri — appear  to  be  allied 
to  the  Gallas,  and  jointly  with  the  Jerso,  one  of  the  tribes  of  this  nation,  they  even 
constitute  a  worra,  or  political  confederacy,  worra  being  a  Galla  word  meaning 
"clan,"  or  "family."  In  this  region  commercial  relations  and  the  development  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  conterminous  tribes  have  arrested  the  devastating 
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wars  which  almost  everywhere  else  are  incessantly  carried  on  between  the  Somali 
and  Gallu  populations. 
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The  Eastern  Gallas. 

The  Oallas,  who  give  themselves  the  general  desigiiBtions  of  Orfimo,  that  is 
"  Men,"  or  "  Brave,"  and  Ilm-Orma,  that  is,  "Sons  of  Men,"  are  more  commonly 
known  to  their  Somali  enemies  by  the  appellation  of  Durr.  that  is,  "  vile,"  or 
"abjtct."  But  although  thus  despised  by  the  neighbouring  Somali  people,  the 
Gallas  greatly  surpass  them  in  intelligence,  love  of  industry,  peaceful  habits,  and 
trustworthiness.  They  are  also  far  more  numerous,  thanks  to  the  fertility  of  their 
plains,  whose  light  reddish  soil  they  diligently  cxiltivate. 

According  to  the  Egyptian  officers,  who  till  recently  held  command  in  the  city 
of  Harrar,  there  was  a  population  of  several  millions  in  the  province  of  the  Upper 
"Webi  annexed  to  the  Khedival  possessions.  Paulitschke,  however,  while  contirm- 
ing  the  reports  regarding  the  extremely  dense  population  of  this  region,  reduces 
to  about  1 ,300,000  the  probable  number  of  north-eastern  Gallas  concentrated  in 
the  Upper  Webi  basin.  The  southern  districts,  that  is,  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  streams  flowing  to  the  Juba  and  the  Tana,  are  also  very  thickly  peopled.  The 
Oallas  who  dwell  beyond  the  limits  of  Ethiopia,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  on  the 
slopes  draining  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  cannot  in  any  case  be  estimated  at  less  than 
three  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  Somali  territory  contains  a 
population  of  scarcely  one  million,  of  whom  about  100,000  belong  to  the  great  Mi- 
jertin  nation.  The  SomaH  occupying  the  coastlinds  along  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
between  the  Jebel  Earoma  and  the  Gan  Libash,  are  estimated  by  M.  Rdvoil  at 
scarcely  more  than  30,000  altogether. 

**  •Nevertheless  in  these  incessant  border  feuds,  the  aggressors  are  invariably  the 
numerically  inferior  Somali  tribes.  These  fierce  nomads,  who  go  about  constantly 
armed  and  ready  for  the  fight,  and  who  are  always  lying  in  ambush  to  fall 
unawares  on  the  foe,  have  naturally  a  great  advantage  over  the  sedentary  Gallas, 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  of  their  durrah  fields.  But  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert  stretching  north  of  the  Harrar  Mountains  some  of  these  Galla  tribes 
have,  as  nomad  pastors,  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  hereditary  enemies. 
In  order  to  resist  the  aggressors,  who  are  attracted  chiefly  by  the  love  of  pillage 
and  the  hope  of  plunder,  the  Ororao  have  in  many  places  been  obliged  to  abandon 
their  fertile  plains  and  settled  habitations,  or  else  sink  to  the  position  of  serfs, 
mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  to  the  rapacious  Somali  marauders. 
In  the  extreme  southern  regions  they  have  alread)^  ceased  to  defend  the  territory 
comprised  between  the  rivers  Juba  and  Tana.  But  in  the  northern  districts  they 
still  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  and  here  the  river  Errer,  a  main  branch  of 
the  Webi  or  Harrar,  has  not  yet  been  crossed  by  their  adversaries.  Strict  watch 
is  constantly  kept  against  the  raiders  by  the  Enniya  tribe  all  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  conterminous  domains. 

In  any  case  the  Gallas  certainly  vindicate  their  claim  to  the  national  desig- 
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nation  of "  Brave,"  and  even  when  inferior  in  numbers  they  have  frequently 
enough  repelled  the  attackn  of  the  Somali  nomads,  and  even  of  ref^ular  troops. 
When  the  city  of  flarrar  was  still  held  by  the  Egyptian  forces,  who  were  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  extend  the  Khedival  authority  over  the  surrounding 
Galla  populations,  the  Oromo  warriors,  armed  only  with  sword  and  dagger,  were 
often  seen  hurling  tuemeelves  desperately  against  disciplined  regiments  equipped 
with  firearms.  Rushing  forward  to  the  battle-cry  of  "Kukuku  !  kukuku!"  they 
more  than  once  threw  the  hostile  forces  into  confusion,  and  even  occasionally 
put  them  to  flight.  But  like  their  kinsmen  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  the 
eastern  tribes  shamefully  mutilate  the  dead. 

These  eastern  tribes  differ  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Galla  race  only  in  a 
few  trivial  respects,  and  some  customs  borrowed  from  their  Danakil,  Somali,  or 
Masai  neighbours.  In  their  physical  appearance  they  show  no  inferiority,  while 
their  women  display  the  same  elegant  proportions,  the  same  graceful  carriage,  and 
occasionally  even  the  same  nobility  of  expression.  The  Gallas  are  a  sound  stock, 
not  yet  sapped  by  inherited  ailments,  and  unlike  the  Somali,  are  a  long-lived 
people  amongst  whom  centenarians  are  by  no  means  rare.  Cheerful  and  impulsive, 
but  with  a  well-balanced  temperament,  they  seldom  yield  to  their  angry  feelings, 
at  least  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  They  are  a  warm-hearted,  kindly  people,  in 
this  also  favourably  distinguished  from  thwr  Somali  neighbours,  amongst  whom 
cruelty  and  treachery  are  characteristic  vices.  The  Gallas  are  moreover  dis- 
tinguished from  ihcir  Somali  neighbours  by  their  cleanly  habits,  shown  espccinlly 
in  their  tidy,  well-swept  dwellings.  They  also  display  great  skill  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land,  maintaining  its  fertility  by  systematic  manuring  and  a  due 
rotation  of  crops.  Certainly  the  Gallas,  although  hitherto  giving  little  or  no  proof 
of  any  common  national  sentiment,  are  one  of  the  African  nations  which  may  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future  of  social  progress,  and  even  take  its  share  in  the 
general  work  of  human  advancement. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule,  the  Gallus  of  the  Harrar  district  had  been  fain  to 
accept  as  masters  a  number  of  foreign  officials  whose  functions  were  almost  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  the  collecti  n  of  the  Government  taxes.  At  present  these  same 
Gallas,  together  with  a  large  section  of  tho.se  dwelling  east  of  the  Ethiopian  high- 
lands, are  subject  to  the  sway  of  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa;  but  elsewhere  the 
tribes  have  maintained  their  primitive  autonomy.  The  community  is  organised  on 
republican  principles.  The  administration  of  the  commune  is  invariably  entrusted 
to  a  council  of  elders,  whose  moli,  or  president,  is  charged  with  the  executive 
functions.  With  him  are  associated  the  treasurer,  the  high  priest,  and  ihe  boku, 
or  director  of  the  general  assembly,  these  minis! ers  being  usually  chosen  for  a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  director  or  "  speaker,"  who  presides  over  the  public 
discussions,  holding  a  wooden  mace  as  the  sign  of  his  office,  is  required  to  keep 
the  debate  open  until  absolute  unanimity  is  arrived  at.  All  have  the  right  of  veto, 
as  in  the  oH  Polish  Diet,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  deliberations  are 
frequently  continued  from  session  to  session,  the  principle  of  "  closure  "  not  having 
yet  been  introduced.     But  once  a  final  decision  is  reached,  the  question  assumes  a 
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sacred  character.  The  forefathers  of  the  tribe  are  invoked,  and  in  their  honour  is 
immolated  a  spotless  steer ;  the  boku  imbues  his  sceptre  with  the  blood,  and  the 
priests,  coiling  the  entrails  round  their  neck  and  arms,  traverse  the  land,  proclaim- 
ing to  all  the  people  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  national  assembly. 

At  other  times  special  functionaries  are  despatched  along  the  caravan  routes,  in 
order  to  gather  from  foreign  trndprs  tidings  of  the  outer  world.  Nothing  escapes 
the  ears  of  these  public  agents  which  may  in  any  way  interest  the  members  of 
their  community.  Like  the  old  Greek  euxcnoi,  they  are  also  required  to  represent 
the  citizens  with  all  strangers,  to  introduce  them  into  the  villages  and  offer  them 
the  bowl  of  milk,  symbol  of  hospitality.  One  of  the  elders  is  also  required,  by 
way  of  blessing,  to  expectorate  after  the  Masai  fashion  three  times  on  the  clothes 
of  the  stranger. 

Being  partly  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  the  eastern  Oallas  differ  from 
those  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands  more  in  their  religious  than  in  their  political 
relations.  Most  of  the  western  Gallas  are  still  pagans,  worshipping  trees,  moun- 
tains, and  flowers,  while  numerous  tribes  have  also  become  members  of  the 
Abyssinian  Christian  Church ;  amongst  these  highland  populations  the  Moham- 
medans are  thus  everywhere  in  a  minority.  But  in  the  region  of  the  eastern 
slopes  and  plains  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  estab- 
lished in  Harrar  and  its  vicinity  have  hitherto  made  but  few  converts,  whereas  the 
preachers  of  Islam  have  already  penetrated  a  long  way  into  the  southern  regions, 
far  beyond  the  Webi,  and  here  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Oromo  populations  have 
accepted  the  teachings  of  tho  Koran. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  new  religion  the  national  usages  have  been  modi- 
fied. The  young  Galla  Mohammedans  no  longer  decorate  their  face,  arms,  and 
body  with  elaborate  tattooings ;  they  now  shave  their  heads  instead  of  smearing 
their  long  tresses  with  clay  and  butter.  Circumcision,  which  was  never  customary 
amongst  the  pagan  Gallas  of  these  regions,  is  henceforth  imiversally  practised  on 
the  youths  between  their  tenth  and  fifteenth  years.  The  children  also  receive 
Muissulman  names,  which  disadvantogeously  replace  such  pleasant  names  as  "  Joy," 
"Hope,"  "Welcome,"  and  so  forth,  which  were  current  in  pre-Mohammedan 
times.  These  worshippers  of  Allah  no  longer  eat  raw  flesh,  like  their  kindred  in 
the  Ethiopian  highlands.  The  marriage  liies  are  performed  in  the  Arab  fashion, 
and  the  young  men  no  longer  carry  off  their  brides  by  a  sort  of  make-believe 
abduction. 

Nevertheless  certain  customs  of  the  highland  Ilra-Ormas  still  survive  amongst 
the  Moslem  lowlanders.  Such  is  the  numerical  excess  of  female  births,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  institution  of  polygamy,  a  large  number  of  young  women  remain 
without  husbands.  In  this  ease  Paulitschke  tells  us  that  they  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  temporary  husbands  till  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  is  also  customary  for 
families  without  posterity  to  adopt  a  son  and  heir.  When  the  elders  of  the 
village  have  given  their  consent,  the  child  is  taken  to  the  forest,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed by  a  kind  of  legal  fiction  to  be  found  by  his  new  parents ;  then  a  bull  is 
killed,  and  his  body  smeared  with  the  animal's  blood  and  fat,  after  which  ceremony 
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the  change  is  assumed  to  be  so  complete  that  he  becomes  absolutely  unknown  to 
bis  first  family. 

East  Gam.a  Tribak  Divisions. 

There  appear  to  be  no  despised  classes  or  pariah  castes  among  the  eastern 
Oallas  as  there  are  amongst  their  Somali  neighbours.  Nor  do  these  Oallas  them- 
selves keep  any  slaves,  although  they  allow  the  slave-dealers  a  free  passage 
through  their  territory. 

In  the  Upper  Webi  basin  the  most  powerful  Galla  tribes  are  the  Nol^s,  who  dwell 

Fig.  123.— ViTD  Land. 
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in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Harrar  country,  and  the  Jarsos,  or  "  Ancients,"  who 
are  associated  in  a  common  political  confederacy  with  their  Somali  neighbours,  the 
Barsubs,  the  Ittus,  and  the  Alas.  These  latter,  according  to  the  Egyptian  census 
returns,  would  appear  to  have  no  less  than  2,182  villages.  Farther  south  live  the 
Enuiyas,  and  beyond  them  the  Jiddas  and  the  Ari'sai  (Orussi),  who  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Arussa  people  who  occupy  the  Upper  Juba  basin,  and  who  are 
said  to  constitute  the  ''  mother  "  nation  of  the  eastern  Gallas.  Krapf  tells  us  thut 
these  natives  fight  naked  "  in  order  to  terrify  the  enemy,"  or  more  probably  in 
accordance  with  some  traditional  custom  handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  ;o,( 
The  half  Mohammedan  Panigals  revere  the  shrine  of  an  apostle  who  brought 
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them  tho  Koran  (xnd  had  it  translated  into  their  hmgiiajye.  The  Borani,  or 
Vuoranas,  who  are  mot  as  far  south  as  the  noifrhhourhood  of  Mount  Keniu,  are  also 
a  powerful  (ialla  nation,  who,  ucoordin}^  to  Hrenner,  number  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls.  They  are  during  riders,  and  have  long  been  at  war  Ixith 
with  their  Somali  and  Masai  neighbours.  The  liorani  are  a  very  religious  people, 
who  worship  a  supreme  being,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  black  animals,  whether  oxen 
or  goats,  near  black  rocks,  or  else  at  the  foot  of  some  large  tree  isolated  on  the 
plain.  Although  they  do  not  practise  tattooing,  they  have  the  breast  covered 
with  scars,  which  are  produced  by  striking  themselves  with  some  sharp  instrument 
during  the  frenzy  of  the  nationtd  war  dance.  They  int«r  their  dead  eeated  in  an 
attitude  of  meditation,  for,  say  they,  "  Man  dies  not,  he  only  dreams." 

The  Borani  are  said  to  be  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Ya  and  the 
Yfil.  But  our  information  is  still  extremely  defective  regarding  most  of  the 
populations  occupying  the  regions  which  are  comprised  between  the  Somali 
seaboard  and  the  unknown  territory  of  South  Ethiopia.  Here  there  is  titill  a 
complete  gap  between  the  itineraries  of  explorers  like  Thomson  and  Fischer 
advancing  through  Masai  Land  northwards,  and  those  of  Revoil,  Brenner,  Chttill(^, 
Long,  and  others,  who  have  penetrated  very  little  inland  from  the  south  coast  of 
Somali  Land.  A  great  interval  also  still  remains  to  be  filled  up  between  Thomson's 
furthest  north  and  Schuver's  farthest  south,  the  whole  of  this  unknown  region 
being  roughly  comprised  betweea  the  equator  and  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  nnd  stretching  from  the  Indian  Ocean  westwards  in  the  direction  of  tho 
White  Nile  basin. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  tabulated  the  names,  with  approximate  popula- 
tion <,  of  the  chief  nations  in  Somallland  and  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Gallus. 


Topography. — Vitu  Territory. 

The  ubiquitous  German  traders,  who  have  received  a  "  concession  "  of  the 
whole  seaboard  as  far  as  the  Jebel  Earoma,  and  who  have  become  the  "  protectors  " 
of  its  inhabitants,  have  made  their  first  essays  at  annexation  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Somali  coast.  In  this  they  have  acted  wisely,  for  the  district 
chosen  by  tliem  io  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  whole  of  East  Africa.  The 
valley  of  the  Tana,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  this  point,  is  a  natural  highway 
towards  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  thus  affords  considerable  facilities  for  opening 
up  the  resources  of  the  vast  but  still  almost  unknown  region  which  stretches  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  westwards  to  the  eastern  affluents  of  the  White  Nile. 

In  the  year  1885  the  brothers  Denhardt,  who  had  already  a  few  years 
previously  traversed  the  country  in  various  directions,  obtained  from  Sultan 
Akhmed  of  Vitu,  surnamed  Simba,  or  the  *'  Lion,"  the  concession  of  a  territory 
about  500  squure  miles  in  extent.  The  whole  of  this  tract,  which  is  limited 
towards  the  south  by  the  course  of  the  river  Ozi,  they  immediately  placed  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  German  Empire.  In  vain  the  feeble  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
protested  against  these  high.handed  proceedings,  urging  his  own  undoubted  prior 
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claim«  and  oven  threatening  hostilities.  His  protests  wore  met  by  the  appearance 
of  German  ironclads  in  tho  Zanzibar  waters,  and  ho  soon  found  thut  it  would  be 
necessary  to  accept  "accomplished  facts" 

The  population  of  the  Vitu  territory  and  neighbouring  arcbipelugo  is  one  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  in  the  whole  of  East  Africa.  Ualla^iftimigrants,  liuntus  from 
the  south,  and  those  Wa-do<5  people  who  were  till  recently  regarded  as  aiitliropo- 
phagists,  have  flocked  in  crowds  to  tho  district ;  while  runaway  slaves,  conhdent  of 
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lere  finding  a  safe  refuge,  and  even  land  to  cultivate,  have  been  attracted  in 
thousands  from  every  part  of  the  seaboard.  Then,  in  order  to  provide  the  new 
arrivals  with  wives,  the  "  Lion  "  introduced  into  his  kingdom  some  Wapokomos, 
Wabonis,  and  other  members  of  various  Bantu  tribes.  Even  the  Portuguese 
element  is  represented  at  Vitu  by  some  families  of  half-castes.  it. ,  i-    -■  .-. 

The  numerous  ruius  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  shore  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Tana,  attest   the   commercial   importance  formerly  enjoyed  by  this  district. 
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Within  the  bar,  und  on  the  north  or  h>ft  side  of  the  Ozi  branch,  Htand  the  two  little 
(owns  of  Shfifftja  und  Kipini,  near  which  are  some  long-abandoned  and  sand- 
cMcumberod  ancient  structures  resembling  the  ruined  edifices  of  Melindu.  Accord- 
ing to  Denhardt  those  ruins  date  from  the  fifteenth  or  at  latest  the  sixteenth, 
i'entury.  The  modern  town  of  Kipini,  founded  so  recently  as  the  year  18(JH,  has 
been  rapidly  developed,  thanks  to  the  local  traffic  which  it  fostered.  Within  ten 
years  of  its  fouudatiou  it  had  already  as  many  us  two  thuutiuud  iuhubituuts,  und  it 
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acquired  such  importance  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  here  established  a  wali,  or 
political  agent,  as  well  as  a  cu8tc>m  house. 

Kau,  lying  farther  up  but  on  the  same  left  side  of  the  Ozi,  is  another  little 

trading  place  inhabited  chiefly  by  Swaheli  trarlers.      These  coast  people  support 

the  national  reputation  for  hard  dealing,  and  they  also  rule  with  a  hand  of  iron 

the  unfortunate  Wapokomo  peasantry  whom  they  employ  to  cultivate  the  delta. 

yHu,  residence  of  Sultan  Akhmed,  who  has  placed  himself  under  German  protec- 
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Cum,  HcB  not  on  the  const,  but  on  the  biinkH  of  u  little  Htrouin  wli.ch  joinn  tho  Ozi 
uvor  u^iiinMt  Kuu.  Its  port  on  tho  Indian  Oct>an  in  ut  Ltnun,  w1i(ih<>  harbour  ih 
formed  by  a  lonj^  deep  channel  flowing  between  the  two  ishindH  of  Laniu  and 
Mundu,  und  commanded  by  u  large  fort,  where  till  recently  was  hoisted  the  flag  of 
the  8ultun  of  Zan/ibar.  Lamu,  which  some  travellers  re])ort  to  Imve  u  population 
of  some  fifteen  thousand,  is  now  regularly  visited  by  the  steamers  plying  on  tho 
E(t«t  African  seaboard;  but  the  suudbiUs  are  already  threatening  to  swallow  up  a 
part  of  the  town. 

Other  excellent  havens  are  formed  by  the  creeks  which  ramify  between  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  Such  are  the  well-sheltered  ports  of  Mniida  and  Putta, 
where  the  ruins  still  lining  the  beach  date  buck  to  times  anterior  to  tlie  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese.  Hut  whether  they  be  Arab  fortresses,  Persian  or  Hindu  struc- 
tures, they  are  all  alike  equally  avoided  by  Horaali,  Oulla,  and  Swaholi  us  the 
abodes  of  evil  spirits.  Patta  especially  was  ut  one  time  u  very  flourishing  place, 
with  a  large  trading  and  industrial  population.  North  of  this  island  und  of  the 
Mto-Bubashi  estuary  is  seen  a  striking  example  of  the  phenomenon  of  a  double 
coastline,  consisting  of  an  outer  barrier  reef  and  the  inner  continental  shore.  In 
these  waters  every  creek  and  channel  gives  access  to  a  fine  natural  haven. 

EisMAYu — Brava. — Merka. 


Kismayu,  or  Kiaimayu,  is  the  lust  anchorage  on  the  Somali  coast,  going  north- 
eastwards in  the  direction  of  Cupe  Guardafui,  to  which  the  term  port  can  be 
applied.  But  even  this  place  is  little  used  except  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  so  little 
developed  is  the  movement  of  exchanges  along  this  inhospitable  seaboard.  Never- 
theless,  Eismayu  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  vast  basin  of  the  Juba,  which  reaches 
the  sea  about  12  miles  to  the  uorlh-eusl.  lu  18C0  this  town  did  not  yet  exist,  but 
in  that  year  some  Somali  emigrants  from  the  Upper  Juba  Valley,  and  especially 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bardera,  or  Bal  Tir,  the  chief  market  of  the  interior, 
established  themselves  at  this  favourable  point  of  the  coast,  and  opened  direct 
commercial  relations  with  Zunzibor.  Later  some  members  of  the  Mijurtin  tribe, 
the  most  energetic  truders  on  the  whole  seaboard,  also  settled  in  the  same  place, 
the  population  of  which  bud  already  risen  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  in  the 
year  1873.  At  that  time  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  represented 
ill  Kismayu  by  some  Arab  traders  and  a  small  Baluchi  garrison.  In  1870  a 
Marseilles  commercial  house  had  hoisted  the  French  flag  in  this  port,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Sedan  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  hastened  to  reassert  his  authority  over  the 
place. 

Bardcra  is  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  who  if  not  actually  Wuhabites,  are 
fully  as  fanatical  as  those  troublesome  sectaries  They  neither  smoke  nor  take 
snuff,  and  display  an  almost  rabid  zeal  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  their  peculiar 
views  on  the  surrounding  Somali  populations.  Hence  insurrections,  massacres, 
migrations  of  tribes,  and  disorders  of  all  sorts.  In  the  year  1845,  the  town  of 
Bardera  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  slew 
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nil  tho  mon  nn<\  hoM  flii>  women  and  childroii  into  bontliij^p.  A  few  fu^^iiivo*, 
however,  eontrived  to  break  through  tlie  liory  eiiele  trloHiuj^  round  the  doouiud  eity, 
uud  going  northwunU  to  the  (Junune  country,  founded  u  town  on  tho  loft  bunk  of 
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the  Webi,  which  has  flourished,  and  is  now  a  great  centre  of  trade.     Bardera  also 
again  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  with  it  was  revived  the  old  spirit  of  religious  intoler- 
ance.    Here  were  massacred  in  1865  the  two  travellers  Link  and  Von  der  Deckon 
The  vessel  with  which  the  unfortunate  explorers  had  navigated  the  river,  and 
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whi(rh  tlu^  nutivt'H  hiifl  huccowIwI  in  ro('i)v«*rii)>f  fniin  tlu;  nipiilH,  wiis  till  recently 
UM'd  l>y  thoni  as  a  fcrry-lxHit  hofwocn  tho  two  liaiiki*  of  the  .lul»a. 

KuHt  of  tho  lower  course  of  the  Wthi,  wlu>re  it  runs  for  some  miles  parallel 
with  the  sea,  the  coastline  descrihes  a  slightly  concave  curve,  to  which  the  Arahs 
have  given  the  name  of  Kl-iianader,  that  is,  "the  ports."  Yet  the  villuges  alonjif 
thi«  (K'ction  of  the  seahoard  offer  nothing  hut  ex{M)scd  and  often  dangcrouH  road- 
steads. From  this  designation  of  the  coast  the  Himal,  Tuni,  Ahgal,  Wadan,  and 
other  (.eighbouriu/populaticms,  are  often  collectively  called  Ilanaders,  or  IJenadirs. 
Braen,  or  Jlimrii,  the  first  of  tho  roadsteads,  whore  tho  liMle  Arab  dhows  find 
Boiuo  shelter  behind  n  chain  of  reefs,  has  iit  least  the  advantage  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water.  VpHsels  skirting  tho  coast  in  the  diretition  of  ('a])e 
Guardafui,  here  take  in  their  last  provision  of  fresh  water.  Uravu  may  bo 
regarded  as  tho  outport  of  the  Lower  Webi,  for  this  river,  before  running  out  in 
the  surrounding  swamps  4tnd  sands,  passes  within  7  or  H  miles  of  this  ])laco.  In 
the  intervening  space  is  developed  a  chain  of  hills  400  to  000  feet  high,  which 
assume  the  outlines  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  a  fortified  city.  Sumo  Arab 
and  S'vaheli  families  are  settled  at  Brava  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  Somali 
populations.  Although  Mohammedans,  these  population",  which  are  mixed  with 
Gulla  elements,  are  extremely  tolerant.  Their  women,  who  are  allowed  to  go 
unveiled,  arrange  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  crest  reaching  from  the  brow  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

Mcrka,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  headland,  has  the  best  claim  of  all  these 
villages  to  the  title  of  bandar,  or  "  port."  Here  a  creek  well  sheltered  from  the 
north-east  trade  winds  affords  some  accommodation  to  the  Arab  dhows  which 
obtain  cargoes  of  hides,  ivory,  and  gum -copal  from  the  surrounding  districts.  A 
slightly  leaning  ruined  tower  still  recalls  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Merka  in 
tho  sixteenth  century.  ^. 
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Farther  north  follow  a  few  towns  now  in  ruins,  beyond  which  is  seen  rising 
above  the  beach  the  massive  squjro  tower  which  commands  the  terraced  houses  of 
Mtigchshti*  a  place  which,  like  Kismayu,  Brava,  and  Merka,  is  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Within  the  jurisdiction  tif  the  governors  of  ull  iheoe 
towns  is  included  a  little  enclave  or  separate  territury  10  or  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference.  .■  .  ,■  •  a.  --■.:...■  -..■-  ■■  - 

Magdoshu  is  the  famous  city  which  Ibn  Batuta  describes  as  "  immense,"  and 
whose  name,  gradually  expanding  with  its  renown,  was  at  lust  extended  to  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar.  In  his  account  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  Marco 
Polo  had  described  as  an  island  the  coast  of  "  Zanquebar ;  "  he  did  the  same  with 
that  of  Magdoshu,  or  "  Madeigascar/'  which  accordingly  figures  us  an  island  on 
Martin  Beham's  old  Atlas.     As  pointed  out  by  M.Grandidier,  this  was  the  land 

*  Other  forms  of  the  word  are  Mogdmhu,  Makdithu,  Madinha,  Mogadisho,  that  is,  the  Magadoxo  of  the 
Portuguese  maps. 
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which,  after  doubling  the  Cupe,  the  Portuguese  fancied  they  hud  discovered  in  the 
great  island  inhabited  by  the  Malgashes,  or  Malagasy  people.  But  in  our  days 
Magdoshu  has  fallen  greatly  from  its  high  estate.  Vast  spaces  are  strewn  with 
ruins  invaded  by  the  sands,  and  here  and  there  euten  away  by  the  waves,  although 
a  few  mosques  standings  amid  groups  of  hovels  still  recall  the  architectural  glories 
of  the  ancient  city.  One  of  these  edifices  bears  the  date  63i>  after  the  Hegira, 
corresponding  to  the  year  1238  of  the  Christian  era. 

Magdoshu  comprises  two  distinct  quarters,  Hamarhtcin  and  Shingani,  the  former 
of  which  has  been  almost  abandoned  and  is  now  gradually  becoming  a  heap  of 
ruins.     In  Shingani  are  at  present  concentrated  most  of  the  inhabitants,  numbering 
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about  five  thousand  altogether,  and  between  the  two  quarters  stands  the  governor's 
palace.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Magdoshu  are  a  few  Arab  families,  including 
some  Shurfas,  or  "  descendants  of  the  prophet,"  besides  several  Hindu  traders  and 
one  or  two  thousand  Somali.  But  fully  two-thirds  of  the  population  consist  of  the 
so-called  Ahesh,  that  is  to  say,  the  descendants  of  emancipated  slaves,  on  whom 
still  falls  nearly  all  the  hard  work.  "     ;:  ■ 

The  principal  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  African  markets  by  the  products  of  the  European  and  American 
looms,  the  textiles  of  Magdoshu  were  forwarded  far  and  wide  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  to  Arabia  and  even  as  far  as  the  Persian  coasts.    Now, 
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however,  the  number  of  buyers  of  these  goods  is  greatly  reduced :  nor  is  much 
business  any  longer  done  in  slippers  and  matting,  the  other  staple  industries  of 
this  district.  The  future  of  Mogdoshu  will  depend  not  so  much  on  its  local 
products  as  on  the  movement  of  exchanges  between  foreign  markets  and  the  Webi 
basin  as  far  as  the  Galla  territories  in  Harrar  and  P^thiopia. 

Magdoshu  is  separated  by  a  distance  of  scarcely  24  miles  from  its  fluviul  port, 
Gelidi,  a  town  composed  of  latticed  cone-shaped  huts,  where  the  explorer,  Kinzel- 
bach,  was  poisoned  in  the  year  1869.  The  medieeval  Arab  writers  speak  of  the 
watercourse  flowing  to  the  west  of  Magdoshu  as  of  another  Nile,  comparable  to 
that  of  Egypt  itself.  Yet  this  river  at  present  is  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  broad  at  Gelidi,  where  the  natives  cross  it  in  little  ferry-boats  held  together 
by  cordage  made  of  creeping  plants. 

The  last  point  on  the  Somali  coast  going  northwards,  the  possession  of  which  is 
still  claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  is  the  village  of  Warshek  (Warrishir), 
whose  harbour  is  inaccessible  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds.  Beyond  this 
place  stretches  the  domain  of  the  Somali  coast  tribes,  who  were  till  recently 
independent,  but  over  whom  Germany  now  claims  dominion  in  virtue  of  some 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Opia,  an  obscure  princelet  now  put  forward  as 
the  "  chief  of  all  the  Somali  people."  His  very  existence  is  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation,  as  is  theirs  to  him.  This  village,  or  rather  camping- ground 
of  Opia,  which  has  been  thus  suddenly  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  is 
situated  on  a  headland  between  the  territory  of  the  Hawiyas  and  that  of  the 
Mijertin  tribe.  But  even  diplomatists  will  never  be  able  to  make  it  the  centre  of 
any  large  population,  for  the  surrounding  country  is  a  waterless  steppe,  while  the 
neighbouring  seaboard  is  absolutely  destitute  of  harbours.  '*. 
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The  Mijertins,  the  most  powerful  branch  of  all  the  Hashiya  nation,  inhabit  the 
whole  of  the  northern  section  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
The  point  of  the  seaboard  where  they  are  concentrated  in  the  largest  numbers  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of. the  Ras-el-Khnil,  or  "Horse  Cape,"  near  an  inlet  where  the 
waters  of  the  Wady  Nogal  are  discharged  during  the  rainy  season.  According  to 
Graves,  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  Somali  are  occasionally  attracted  to  the  fair  or 
market  of  Ras-el-Khail.  The  half- Arab,  half- Portuguese  name  of  Bender  d'Agoa 
("water  haven")  indicates  the  point  where  the  small  coasting  craft  finds  most 
convenient  anchorage. 

At  the  time  of  M.  R^voil's  visit  in  1881,  the  sultan  of  the  Mijertin  nation  had 
his  residence  at  Berghel,  a  hamlet  of  some  forty  inhabitants,  which  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  by  the  sandy  slopes  and  lofty  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Earoma,  terminating 
eastwards  in.  Cape  Guardafui.  Tii  the  neighbourhood  of  this  modest  little  capital 
of  the  Mijertins  are  seen  some  ancient  sepulchral  mounds  and  the  remains  of  a 
fortified  camp.  '" : 

The  section  of  the  Somali  seaboard  which  skirts  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Aden  is  carved  into  a  large  number  of  little  secondary  gulfs  or  inlets,  to  which  are 
applied  the  terms  Buri  or  Makhar  in  the  eastern  parts,  Dalbed  or  Dabir  in  the 
west.  Several  trading-places  follow  along  this  north  coast  of  Somali  Land  which 
lies  over  against  Arabia.  Here  commercial  intercourse  is  much  more  easily 
maintained  than  ulong  the  exposed  seaboard  facing  towards  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  proximity  of  the  grassy  slopes,  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  clumps  of  trees, 
also  supplies  more  produce  to  the  surrounding  population.  '        .-;       '     ' 

At  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  coast,  two  tongues  of  sand  projecting 
seawards  enclose  the  bender  or  port  of  Allula  {Haluleh,  Luleh),  where  the 
Egyptian  flag  was  flown  for  a  few  years,  previous  to  the  revolt  in  Soudan.  Far- 
ther on — that  is,  towards  the  south-west — stands  the  headland  of  Ras  Filuk,  that 
is  "  Elephant  Cape,"  whose  speckled  rock  seen  from  the  west  presents  the  rough 
outline  of  the  huge  pachyderm.  South  of  the  cape  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted 
by  an  inlet  similar  to  that  of  Allula,  forming  the  little  haven  of  Bender  Filuk 
{Felek),  which  is  followed  by  the  Bender  Memyn,  still  within  the  domain  of  the 
Mijertin  nation,  and  frequently  chosen  as  a  residence  by  their  saltans.  From  this 
place  is  exported  a  large  quantity  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  collected  by  the 
women  in  the  surrounding  districts.  About  the  first  days  of  March,  incisions  are 
made  in  all  the  trees,  and  three  months  afterwards  the  gums  and  resins  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  gathered. 

Bender  K/ior,  or  Bottiala,  differs  from  the  neighbouring  ports  by  its  position  on 
an  estuary.  Here  the  tide  ascends  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  into  the 
interior,  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  traversed  by  the  Tokuina  torrents. 
Through  this  inlet  the  Arab  dhows  gain  access  to  the  little  town  of  Bottiala, 
whose  houses  stand  at  the  base  of  earthen  towers,  built  in  the  form  of  truncated 
pyramids.  On  a  recently  upheaved  beach  to  the  north-east  of  Bottiala  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  the  new  town  of  Qandnla.,  which  is  also  protected  by  similar  towers. 
One  of  the  neighbouring  escarpments  contains  some  deposits  of  good  salt.  Gan- 
dala  takes  its  name  from  the  (janda  tree,  which  grows  in  the  surrounding  lagoons, 
and  which  the  natives  are  careful  not  to  touch,  for  should  they  happen  to  break  one 
of  its  limbs  they  are  sure  to  lose  one  of  their  own. 

Farther  on  stands  BosnasHrt,  or  Bender  Ghasem,  defended  by  four  forts,  and 
forming  the  most  important  trading  station  on  the  whole  of  the  Mijertin  coast. 
This  place  is  visited  by  the  caravans  of  the  inland  War-Sangeli  and  Dolbohant 
tribes,  who  here  exchange  their  produce  for  such  European  wares  as  they  require. 
Las  Gore,  lying  over  sixty  miles  more  to  the  west — that  is,  beyond  the  Ras  Hadada — 
rivals  Bender  Ghazem  in  commercial  activity.  Las  Gore  is  the  port  of  the  War- 
Sangeli  nation,  who  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Almedo  mountains,  and  whose  sultan 
resides  in  this  seaport,  which  is  defended  by  two  earthen  towers. 
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Other  havens  or  roadsteads  follow  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  where  Mayet 
{Mehet)  is  the  seaport  of  the  Habr  Ghar-Haji  people.      Accprding  to  the  local 
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tradition,  here  died  the  great  Sheikh  Ishak,  ancestor  of  nil  the  Hfih)'  or  "  Grand- 
mother "  tribes,  which  beh)ng  to  the  widespread  Hasliiya  division  of  the  Somali  race. 
Formerly  the  Soniuli  advanced  in  years  came  from  all  the  surrounding  regions  and 
settled  near  the  venerated  shrine,  in  order  after  death  to  secure  a  last  resting-place 
near  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  their  nation.  All  the  houses  and  cabins  of 
Mayet  were  at  one  time  grouped  round  about  the  tomb  of  the  saint ;  but  they 
have  since  been  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  little 
coast-stream.  Towards  the  north-east  is  visible  the  volcanic  islet  of  Jebel-Tiur,  or 
"  Bird  Mountain,"  which  contains  a  deposit  of  guano,  and  to  which  the  English 


Fig.  128.— Bebbeba. 
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have  given  the  name  of  Burnt  Island,  from  the  colour  of  its  lavas.  The  island  is 
annually  visited  by  about  forty  Arab  dhows,  from  the  port  of  Makalla  in  Hadra- 
maut,  returning  laden  with  cargoes  of  this  manure  for  their  tobacco  plantations. 

West  of  Mayet  follow  the  seaports  of  Heis,  Ankor,  Kerem,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  Iliibr  Tol  nation.  Then,  after  rounding  a  headland,  the  seafarer  comes  in 
full  vi«;w  of  a  deep  inlet  in  the  coast  forming  the  important  harbour  of  Biroera.  This 
is  the  only  thoroughly  sheltered  haven  on  the  whole  seaboard,  and  has  consequently 
been  a  busy  senpott  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  town  still  keeps  the  old 
name  of  Barbaria  formerly  applied  by  the  G  reeks,  not  to  any  particular  point,  but 
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to  all  the  coastlands  skirting  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Yet  notwith- 
standing its  obvious  maritimo  advantages,  this  privileged  seaport  has  at  times  been 
completely  abandoned.  Thus  a  war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1870  between  the 
surrounding  Gadibursi  and  Dolbohant  nations  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Berbera  temporarily  to  quit  their  homes.  But  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  inherited  all  the  rights  of  Egypt  as  the  ruling  power  on  this 
srtiboard,  Berbera  has  again  become  the  centre  of  considerable  commercial  activity. 
It  has  now  a  lighthouse,  piers,  warehouses,  and  even  an  aqueduct,  whose  copious 
water,  thermal  at  the  fountain-head,  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles.  Berbera  is  the  successor  of  Bender  Abhan,  another  town  some  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  the  lowlying  shores  of  the  Tamar  peninsula  enclosing  the  road- 
stead on  the  north  and  north-west.  Lying  160  miles  to  the  south  of  Aden,  and 
nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  Berbera  shares  with  that  town  and  with  Zaila, 
another  port  belonging  to  England,  the  whole  of  the  commercial  movement  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

On  the  beach  at  Bul/iar,  about  45  miles  farther  west,  lies  the  market-place 
where  the  Berbera  traders  meet  the  caravans  coming  from  Harrar  and  from  all  the 
Somali  and  Galla  Lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  place.  During  the  busy 
season,  from  October  to  January,  as  many  as  15,000  persons  are  attracted  to  this 
place.  Then,  after  all  the  commodities  have  changed  hands,  the  tents  are  struck, 
the  long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  their  purchases  move  off  in  all  directions 
towards  the  interior,  the  Arab  dhows  set  sail,  and  solitude  once  more  prevails  along 
the  seaboard.  The  Somali  prefer  the  Bulbar  market  to  that  of  Berbera  itself, 
because  they  find  in  the  neighbourhood  convenient  pasturages  for  their  numerous 
herds  and  flocks,  whereas  round  about  Berbera  nothing  is  offered  except  here  and 
there  a  few  trailing  plants  and  shrubs.  Bulbar  has  unfortunately  no  harbour,  and 
its  surf-beaten  shores  are  too  often  strewn  with  wreckage.  The  explorers  who  have 
ventured  to  penetrate  from  this  point  into  the  inland  plateaux  report  the  existence 
of  numerous  burial-places. 

The  most  frequented  trade  route  running  south-westwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  of  Harrar  has  its  seaward  terminus  at  Bulbar.  But  S'imnwanak  and 
Ditngrtreta  have  been  spoken  of  as  more  convenient  starting-points  for  the  future 
railway,  which  has  already  been  projected,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  run 
through  the  Gadibursi  territory  towards  the  great  city  of  the  Upper  Webi  basin, 
easternmost  station  and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Accordingly  England 
and  France  have  recently  put  forward  rival  claims  for  the  possession  of  this  future 
gateway  to  the  interior  of  the  continent  from  this  direction.  The  English  mean- 
time retain  in  their  hands  the  disputed  station,  recognising  in  return  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  France  over  the  Gulf  of  Tajurah,  which  also  gives  access  to  the 
inland  regions  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Thv  3  is  completed  the  chain  of  conquests  round  about  tL^  continent«^.l  periphery, 
by  means  of  which  the  European  powers  hope  gradually  to  annex  to  their 
dominions  the  whole  of  the  vast  domain  of  the  dark  races.  Year  by  year  the 
circuit  is  drawn  tighter,  while  at  the  same  time  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  of  the 
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land  and  its  multitudinous  inhabitants.  Few  African  rcp^ions  now  remain  where 
the  whites  dare  not  venture,  and  where  their  reputation  for  ruthless  cruelty  still 
lingers,  caused  by  the  part  they  formerly  played  in  the  slave-trade,  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  has  been  retarded  for  ages.  As  peaceful  travellers  they 
now  fearlessly  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  and  the  pioneers  of 
scientific  exploration  have  already  revealed  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Zambese.  The  European  has  himself  put  aside  the  old  deep-rooted  prejudice 
that  slavery  is  the  normal  condition  and  inevitable  destiny  of  the  Negro  race.  He 
deigns  now  to  look  on  the  African  as  a  fellow-man,  and  in  return  the  African 
draws  nearer  to  us  and  begins  to  regard  us  as  bis  best  friends.  It  may  still  be 
repeated  in  academic  discussions  that  the  natives  of  the  "Dark  Continent"  are 
doomed  to  an  everlasting  childhood,  incapable  of  expanding  to  man's  estate.  But 
the  facts  are  there  to  refute  the  assumption,  and  to  attest  the  progress  already 
made  during  the  short  space  of  half  a  century — a  progress  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, may  perhaps  be  considered  as  relatively  superior  to  that  achieved  by 
Europe  herself  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years.  Certain  populations,  such  as 
the  Basutos,  who  were  till  recently  anthropophagists,  have  already  outstripped  in 
material  culture  and  public  instruction  many  of  the  laggard  members  of  the 
European  world.  Whites  and  blacks,  heretofore  alien  and  hostile  races,  hence- 
forth understand  that  all  alike  belong  to  a  common  human  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


EAST  AFRICAN   ISLANDS. 


SoKOTRA — Madagascar — Comoros — Sevchei-les — Amirantes. 


F  all  tbe  insulur  regions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Sokotra,  or  Socotora, 
may  with  the  greatest  confidence  be  regarded  as  a  simple  geo- 
graphical dependence  of  the  Africin  mainland.  Although  sepa- 
rated from  Cape  Quardafui  by  a  channel  150  miles  broad,  with 
intervening  spaces  fully  3,000  feet  deep,  the  disposition  of  the 
island,  with  its  main  axis  disposed  in  a  line  with  the  extreme  point  of  Somaliland, 
together  with  a  continuous  row  of  reefs  and  islets  stretching  right  across  the 
channel,  clearly  shows  that  Sokotra  is  nothing  more  than  a  detached  fragment  of 
Africa. 

But  in  its  commercial  and  political  relations  this  island  has  always  formed  part 
of  Asia,  and  depends  at  present  on  the  town  of  Aden,  one  of  the  British  strongholds 
on  tho  Asiatic  mainland.  From  1835  to  1839  it  was  even  occupied  by  an  English 
garrison,  but  afterwards  abandrmed  for  Aden,  a  position  of  far  greater  strategic 
importance.  In  1845  Sokotra  was  declared  a  Crown  colony,  although  its  posses- 
sion has  always  been  more  nominal  than  effective.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  suzerain  authority  claimed  for  the  last  five  centuries  by  the  sultans  of  Eeshin* 
whose  territory  lies  north-west  of  the  island  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  Arabian 
coast. 

The  very  name  of  Sokotra  attests  the  great  antiquity  of  the  memories  and 
legends  associated  with  the  island.  In  the  geography  of  the  Hindus  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  petals  of  the  greait  lotus-flower  floating  on  the  waters.  It  was  the 
Dvipa  Sukhntnra,  the  Din- Skmh'a — that  is,  one  of  those  "  Fortunate  Islands  "  which 
at  all  times  people  yearning  for  a  happier  fate  have  supposed  must  exist  beyond 
the  gilded  clouds  of  the  setting  sun.  The  Greeks  identified  it  as  the  Dioscoridi 
Insula,  or  "  Land  of  the  Dioscuri,"  while  the  old  Hindu  n  ime  has  been  more 
correctly  preserved  by  the  Arabs  in  its  present  form. 
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Inhabitants. 

The  island  was  visited  by  Greek  traders,  and  tradition  even  speaks  of  a  colony 
said  to  have  been  sent  hither  by  Alexander  tlio  Grout.  During  the  tirst  centuries  of 
the  present  era  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  converted  to  Christianity,  u  reli- 
gion which  at  that  time  was  profosse*  /  a  great  pirt  of  the  people  of  Yemen. 
'Jowiirds  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Marco  I'olo  states  that  "  all  wore  bap- 
tised," and  recognised  the  authority  of  un  archbishop.  They  still  called  themselves 
Christians  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  I'ortuguese,  who  made  their  a])pearunce 
in  1503,  and  afterwards  settled  in  tho  island  in  order  to  guard  the  approaches  of 
the  Ked  Sea  and  capture  the  Arab  dhows  frequenting  those  waters.     According  to 
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the  local  tradition,  the  Sokotrans  had  been  converted  by  St.  Thomas,  Apostle  of 
India ;  but  they  no  longer  understood  the  language  of  their  ritual,  although  they 
still  venerated  the  cross,  placing  it  on  their  altars  and  wearing  it  as  a  pendant  to 
their  necklaces.  Their  rite  resembled  that  of  the  Abyssinian  Jacobites,  and  like 
them  they  also  practised  circumcision. 

■  '  They  were  visited  iu  1542  by  Francis  Xavier,  who  baptised  sevorol  of  the 
natives.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Carmelite  friar,  Vincenzo, 
was  still  able  to  detect  some  traces  of  Christimiity  amongst  the  people.  They 
knelt  before  the  cross,  carried  it  in  their  processions,  and  gave  their  girls  the 
name  of  "  Maria."  But  they  also  sacrificed  to  the  moon,  and  observed  no  "  sacra- 
ment "  except  circumcision,  which,  however,  is  not  even  yet  universally  practised. 
At  present  Kollcsea,  or  Go/lonsir,  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  north-west  coast, 
may  possibly  still  recall  the  existence  of  an  ancient  church  {ercleda)  in  this  pui  t  of 
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the  isltind.  Tf  so,  this  nnmo  find  the  cross  seen  on  tho  gnivcH  nro  nil  tho  voHtigeR 
that  now  nnniiin  of  the  Christian  fuith. 

Neurly  ull  the  populution,  uUliough  roiilly  of  very  mixed  origin,  cull  them- 
RolvcR  Arabs,  und  profoss  the  Mohunnnedun  religion,  but  without  funuticiam, 
ulthoiigh  tho  Wuhuhites  occupied  the  isluud  in  IHW),  und  for  some  years  subjected 
it  to  their  iiitoleruut  rule.  iSchweinfurth  thinks  that  the  heups  of  stones  met  in 
some  districts  ure  ruined  ulturo ;  but  he  bus  discovered  no  other  old  monument  except 
a  few  undecipherable  Greek  letters  inscribed  on  a  rock. 

The  80-eullod  "  Hedouins"  of  the  interior,  who  ure  distinguished  by  their  tall 
stature,  developed  muscular  system,  und  robust  health,  ure  evidently  u  different  race 
from  the  jjeuple  of  tho  coust,  who  appear  to  bo  mostly  Arabs,  either  of  pure  descent 
or  else  crossed  with  Negroes.  These  Bedouins  are  supposed  to  represent  the  in- 
digenous element.  Their  language,  which  is  dying  out,  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  Arabic  to  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  any  iuhubitunts  of  the  Arabiun 
peninsulu,  except  those  of  the  neurest  coastland.  The  Sayeni  or  Kishin  hillmeu, 
near  the  capital,  Tumuridu,  eluim  kinship  with  the  Portuguese;  while  the  Monie 
of  the  eastern  district  would  appear  to  be  partly  of  Abj'ssinian  descent.  Others 
again  resemble  the  Jews,  and  in  fact  are  said  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin. 


Physical  Features. 

Sokotra,  which  has  an  estimated  area  of  1,000  miles,  with  a  population  of  twelve 
thousand,  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle  with  its  apex  facing  eastwards. 
The  sides  of  the  triangle,  however,  are  not  rectilinear,  but  towards  the  centre  are 
deflected  southwards,  so  that  the  south  side  has  a  convex,  the  north  a  slightly 
concave,  curvature.  Near  the  middle  of  1 1  north  coast  rises  the  granitic  mass  of 
the  Ilag^iur,  or  more  correctly,  Hajar,  that  is  to  say,  "  Rock,"  whose  jagged 
crests  uttuin  an  elevation  of  4,700  feet.  The  other  hills,  which  are  much  lower, 
consist  of  limestone  rocks,  pierced  by  numerous  caves  occupied  by  large  colonies 
of  birds,  and  here  and  there  converted  into  human  dwellings. 

The  island  appears  to  be  geologically  of  very  old  formation,  and  botanists 
speak  of  it  as  a  last  retreat  in  which  many  primitive  forms  have  take  refuge.  Of  the 
828  known  species,  including  as  many  as  575  flowering  plants,  about  one-fourth 
occur  nowhere  else.*  Some  districts,  especially  along  the  south  coast,  are  covered 
with  dunes  disposed  in  parallel  ridges.  Elsewhere  the  island  is  very  stony  and 
consequently  far  from  fertile.  Nevertheless  in  many  places  the  surface  is  clothed 
with  shrubs  which  assume  a  verdant  mantle  during  the  north-east  monsoon.  In 
the  western  district  a  few  valleys  opening  towards  the  north  coast  are  even 
shaded  by  large  trees,  and  some  of  the  more  sylvan  tracts  are  compared  by  Well- 
sted  to  the  parklands  of  England.  "  In  its  splendid  vegetation,"  says  Schwein- 
furth,  "  Sokotra  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa. " 

*  Bayley  Balfour,  Botany  of  Sokotra.   .  ^  ■'     .  i,'  .:,;'  Ci?.  ?„ 
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Thanks  to  the  monsoonH,  and  to  t  alt«raali 
oliniute  of  Sokotru  is  U'.-'h  sultry  tl  that  of  ■•  a/ljac 
Hut  this  ultcrnating  inovcini-nt  of  thi-  nioni-ooUB  l^  lep*h  fii 
with  the  Hed  Sou  than  was  recently  supposid;  and  alihoii^ 
ago  of  its  extensive  commerce,  Sokotru  bus  in  modern  liriu 
any  greut  im}>ortance  us  an  advanced  station  for  Aden  on 
these  wuters  the  ulternuting  utmospheric  currents  set  on  the  one  hand  (Kjtweon  the 
Somali  and  Arubiun  cousts,  on  the  other  between  the  (iulf  of  Aden  und  the  high 
seas.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  chiefly  to  the  south-west,  in 
the  direction  (tf  Africa;  during  the  remuining  six  months  it  ve^rs  round  towards 
the  Arubian  peninsula,  and  to  the  north-eust  towards  the  Persian  (rulf.  Tho 
opposing  currents  thus  prevail  regularly  first  on  one  then  on  the  other  of  the  oppo- 
site seaboards.  Hence  Sokotru  would  be  well  situated  as  a  convenient  station  ut  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  the  two  continents,  at  least  if  it  possessed 
any  sufficiently  sheltered  huven.  IJut  between  such  almost  desert  and  lifeloss 
shotes  the  traffic  is  necessarily  in^^ignificant.  Sokotru  is  visited  on  each  voyage  by 
scarcely  a  dozen  Arab  vessels,  plying  with  the  monsoons  between  Mascut  and 
Zan/ibur. 

At  present,  the  natives  of  the  island  require  to  import  little  from  abroad 
beyond  some  dokhn  {pcninilaria  itjphmde>^),  when  the  date  crop  bus  been  deficient, 
and  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels  have  failed  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk 
for  the  local  consumption.  In  return  they  export  nothing  but  a  little  <///»,  or 
clarified  butter,  and  dragon's  blood,  the  product  of  a  peculiar  species  of  plant, 
besides  3,000  or  4,000  pounds  of  aloes  {nloes  spicatu),  of  the  best  quality  known 
to  the  European  phannaeopcDia.  The  Socotran  aloe  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
between  the  altitude  of  500  and  3,000  feet. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  a  pastoral  people,  possessing  numerous 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  sure-footed  asses,  and  camels  uccustomed  to  traverse  rugged 
and  stony  ground.  The  horses  alluded  to  by  old  writers  appear  to  bo  extinct,  nor 
are  there  any  cassowaries,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Wellsted  to  the 
contrary.  The  local  fauna  is,  in  fact,  very  poor,  comprising  no  species  of 
rapacious  beasts,  though  reptiles,  including  some  venomous  snakes,  are  common 
enough.  Tbe  birds  belong  exclusively  to  African  species,  whereas  the  molluscs 
for  the  most  part  represent  Arubian  types. 

-''■.-'•■■"'• '''^■-■^■'"■"■■-■■;-''';'''  Topography. 

T(tmari(fa,  towards  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  is  tbe  cbief  village  in  the 
island.  Ko/essea,  at  the  north-west  extremity,  formerly  did  a  little  foreign  trade, 
but  is  at  present  a  mere  convict  station.  On  the  south  side  there  al»one  time 
stood  a  large  Portuguese  stronghold,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  visited  and 
described  by  Hunter. 
;,:  Till  recently  the  inhabitants  of  Sokotra  were  free,  independent  alike  of  tbe 
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Hultiin  of  KcHtiin  and  of  Kiif(luiul,  und  oheyiiiK  no  luw  oxcopt  that  of  ciintom  and 
traditioniil  uhu^ch.  Hut  tho  Hultanato  of  KoMhiti  wuh  lately  divided  between 
two  brotlioPH,  one  of  whom  reij^nn  on  tho  Aruhiiiii  couHt,  while  tho  other  reniden  at 
Tuniurida  or  in  the  noi^hlH)uring  di^♦♦ri(!t,  where  he  holds  eourt  and  udininiHterH 
justice  over  tho  whole  inland.  Siieh,  however,  is  the  peaceful  und  even  gentle 
disposition  of  the  natives,  that  ho  is  rarely  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judicial 
functions.  Among  them  acts  of  violence  or  robbery  arc  almost  unknown,  and 
they  keep  very  few  slaves,  although  numerous  runaway  Negroes  are  settled  on  the 
coastlaiids. 

The  small  islands  following  to  the  west  of  Sokotra  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
(juardafui,  also  belong  to  the  sultanate  of  Keshin.  liut  of  these  none  are  inhabited 
except  liuinli'i-Sitlvh  {Samiiv/i), and  Alxl-el-Knri,  where  a  few  wild  goats  browse  on 
the  scanty  vegetal  ion  of  tho  rocky  soil.  The  natives,  who  are  very  ptwr,  live 
mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries.  A  few  miles  farther  north  stand  some 
steep  islets  covered  with  guano,  which  attract  tho  rare  visits  of  the  local  Arab 
dhows. 


II. — Madaoas(;ar. 

This  great  island  of  tho  Indian  Ocean  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  globe, 
yielding  in  extent  only  to  Greenland,  New  Guinea,  Hon,  o,  and  probibly  also  the 
insular  muss  in  the  Antarctic  waters.  Lying  at  a  reluti\(ly  short  distance  from 
the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  not  more  than  230  miles  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
'.he  intervening  chaimel,  Madagascar  stretches  in  a  straight  lino  from  the  northern 
headland  of  Cape  Amber,  for  about  1,000  miles  to  its  southern  extremity  at  Cope 
St.  Mary.  The  mean  breadth  east  and  west,  as  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Andovoranto  on  the  east  side  through  Tananarive  to  the  Va-Zimba  coast,  is  about 
'500  miles ;  while  the  shore-line,  excluding  minor  indentations  and  inlets  such  as 
the  Diego-Suarez  Bay,  has  a  total  development  of  over  3,000  miles,  giving  a  super- 
ficial area  of  i;37,000  square  miles,  or  one-sixth  more  than  that  of  France. 

Its  general  configuration  is  somewhat  regular,  in  its  outlines  greatly  resem- 
bling Sumatra,  the  first  large  island  met  by  the  seafarer  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  presents  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  disposed  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  axis  of  the  adjucent  African  seaboard.  But  the  side  facing 
seawards  is  nearly  rectilineal  for  about  half  of  its  length,  this  formation  being  due 
to  the  equalising  action  of  the  waves,  which  have  raised  a  false  coastline  of  sands 
and  mud  across  the  bays  and  inlets  indenting  the  primitive  seaboard.  The  west 
side,  facing  the  mainland,  is  of  far  more  irregular  outline,  being  much  diversified 
by  projecting  headlands  and  numerous  little  gulfs  and  havens. 

The  present  name  of  Madagascar  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mistaken  application  or 
extension  of  the  term  originally  attributed  by  Marco  Polo  to  the  city  of  Magdoshu 
(Magadoxo),  on  the  Somali  coast.*  Nevertheless,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  this 
appellation  bears  a  tolerably  close  I'esemblance  to  that  of  Malagasy,  the  collective 

•  Col.  H.  Yule,  The  Biok  o/Ser  Mareo  Polo. 
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nnmr  of  the  inhiihitiintn  ;  whfl*  the  Kova  riilorH  of  tho  isliuid  have  under  foreign 
iiiHuoncu  udc>|)tud  Mailai/iiKrur  us  it^  official  dcii^nutiou.  Thus  tbiH  roj^ioii  hiiH  for 
them  ccuHod  to  Ikj  the  "  Wlxdo,"  iin  in  the  day*  biforo  thi'y  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  outer  worhl.  Still  ohier  ijativo  terms,  such  us  X(»iMi-J)tnnfio,  or 
"Wild  Hour  iNhind,"  have  also  fullen  into  disuse,  altl)ou^:h  the  in)iul)itiintH  (;f  the 
8urroundin)j;  islands  still  speak  of  Madagascar  us  the  Tuui-Jir,  or  "  (ireat  land." 

Although  lying  nearly  altogether  within  the  intertropical  z<me  (12° — 25"  HO' 
Routli  latitude),  Madagascar  belongs  neverthtdess  to  the  temperate  zone,  thanks  to 
tlu!  elevation  of  the  plateaux  which  occupy  the  greater  part  o^*  the  island.  On 
these  plateaux  are  some  extciisivo  fertile  and  salubrious  tracts,  at  many  points 
protected  from  foreign  invasion  b}'  an  intcrA'ening  zone  of  malnrions  coiistlands. 
In  some  of  the  upland  districts  the  population  is  tolerably  dense,  but  the  average 
for  the  whole  island  scarcely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  per  square  mile,  if,  as  seems 
proljable,  M.  Graudidier's  estimate  of  three  miUicis  for  the  entire  population 
approaches  nearest  to  the  truth. 
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Historic  Rktrospect. 

This  population  is  moreover  greatly  divided  both  by  descent  and  by  hereditary 
animosities,  so  that  the  Europeans,  although  represented  by  a  very  small  number 
of  persons,  have  easily  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  in  the  country  by  setting 
one  section  of  the  people  against  the  other.  The  d.sasters  which  have  at  various 
times  overtaken  the  intruders  were  often  caused  less  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
than  by  epidemics,  the  want  of  resources,  and  especially  the  dissensions  prevailing 
amongst  the  colonists  themselves.  But  offer  long  intervals  of  inaction,  European 
influences,  represented  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  British  missionaries  and 
truders,  as  well  as  by  the  military  intervention  of  the  French,  have  in  recent 
times  acquired  a  decided  predominance.  Moreover,  political  unity  has  been  esta- 
blished, at  least  officially,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hovas,  the  most  powerful 
section  of  the  nation.  The  treaties  with  the  European  powers  have  even  placed 
under  their  rule  independent  communities  which  they  had  never  been  able  to 
reduce.  But  on  the  other  bund,  the  dominant  people  itself  has  been  fain,  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  states,  to  consent  to  be  represented  by  the  French  Republic, 
thus  virtually  accepting-  the  position  of  a  protected  state.  A  point  on  the  west 
coast  and  some  adjacent  islands  have  even  been  surrendered  to  France. 

The  references  made  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  islands  of  the  Eryihrean  Sea 
(Indian  Ocean)  are  of  too  vague  a  character  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
land  now  bearing  the  name  of  Madagascar  was  ever  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  No  certain  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  history  of  navigation  before  the 
period  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  is  alluded 
to  by  Masudi  under  the  designation  of  "  Jafuna  Land,"  and  it  was  subsequently 
known  by  several  other  names.  ■  Ki- 
lt first  became  known  to  European  mariners  five  centuries  later,  that  is  to  say, 
two  yenrs  after  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  himself  passed  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  great  island.  After  this  first  visit  by  Diego  Dias  in  1550,  the 
island  of  Siio-Loureu(,!o,  as  it  was  originally  called  by  the  Portuguese,  received 
several  other  visits  from  explorers  of  the  same  nation,  such  as  Fernao  Suares, 
Iluy  Peieiru,  and  Tristao  da  Cunha,  "  whose  name,"  says  Camoens,  "  will  live 
eternally  in  all  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  washes  the  southern  islands." 

But  finding  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  the  new  land,  its  discoverers  soon 
abandoned  it,  attracted  towards  India,  the  land  of  pearls,  of  diamonds,  and  costly 
.stuffs.  Not  being  numerous  enough  to  hold  possession  of  half  the  globe,  the 
Portuguese  were  fain  to  relinquish  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  order  to 
concentrate  their  strength  on  those  regions  whence  they  derived  most  wealth. 
Ilud  their  Mozambique  settlements  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  colony,  no 
doubt  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sao-Louren90  would  have  been  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  Portuguese  enterprise,  if  not  actually  annexed  to  the  empire.  The 
first  map  on  which  the  outlines  of  Madagascar  are  figured  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  is  that  of  Pilcstrina,  which  bears  the  date  of  1511. 


Early  French  Settlements. 

After  the  discovery  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  by  Europeans  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  island. 
Flacourt  relates  that  in  1635  some  Dutchmen  landed  on  the  shores  of  Anton-Gil 
Bay.  Then  in  1642  a  French  society,  bearijg  the  name  of  "  I'Orient,"  received 
from  Richelieu  the  concession  of  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  "  in 
order  to  found  settlements  and  trade."  The  following  year  a  few  settlers  landed 
on  the  island,  thus  giving  a  first  sanction  txj  the  "  historic  rights  "  over  Madagascar 
claimed  by  the  French  Government  in  its  subsequent  discussions  and  negotiations 
with  England. 

One  of  the  points  at  that  time  occupied  was  Anton-Gil  (Antongil)  Bay,  a 
spacious  harbour  on  the  east  coast.  But  the  most  important  attempts  at  colonisa- 
tion in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  were  first  made  on  the  south  side,  that  is,  the 
side  lying  nearest  to  Europe,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  only  route  yet  known 
to  navigators.  The  French  at  first  selected  the  bay  of  Manafiafa,  or  Saint  Lucia, 
situated  at  the  south-east  angle  of  Madagascar;  but  they  afterwards  removed 
farther  south  to  the  peninsula  of  Taolanora,  where  they  erected  the  stronghold  of 
Fort  Dauphin.  The  whole  island  even  received  the  name  of  Dauphin,  or  East 
France. 

By  means  of  numerous  foraging  expeditions  anti  occasional  help  from  Europe, 
the  French  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time  at  this  point.  Their  forces 
would  undoubtedly  have  sufliced  to  extend  their  power  over  all  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  had  the  colonists  not  taken  advantage  of  their  ascendancy  over  the 
natives  in  order  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  afterwards  incite  them  to 
war  against  each  other.  Slave-hunting  expeditious  were  even  organised  against 
some  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  the  unfortunate  captives  sold  to  the  Dutch 
planters  of  Mauritius.     Thus  all  the  territory  round  about  Fort  Dauphin  was  at 
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last  completely  wasted.      Hundreds  of  villages  had  been  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  from  the  butcheries  hud  been  driven  to  seek 

refuge  in  other  parts  of  the 

.  ,       ,        „,        T^         ,  .  Fiir.  130.— South-East  Coknke  ok  Madaoascab. 

island.      The    French    gam-  «  eo,.e  ,  =  500.000. 

son,  surrounded  by  solitudes, 
had  no  longer  even  the  re- 
source of  plunder,  and  had  to 
draw  their  supplies  of  cattle 
and  rice  from  great  distances 
and  at  a  heavy  cost. 

The  settlement  conse- 
quently began  to  dwindle,  till 
the  year  1672,  when  the  few 
survivors  were  brought  away 
by  a  passing  vessel.  Nothing 
beyond  a  few  half-castes  re- 
mained in  the  country  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Fort 
Dauphin.  It  was  estimated 
that  two -thirds  of  the  troops 
and  settlers  were  carried  o£E 
by  epidemics,  war,  and  famine. 
The  survivors  served  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  colony  of 
Bourbon,  which  was  destined 
two  centuries  later  to  become 
the  base  of  operations  in  a 
fresh  attempt  at  the  conquest 
of  Madagascar.  One  of  the 
first  governors  of  Bourbon  was 
the  historian  De  Flucourt, 
whose    work  *    is    the   most 
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Enoush  and  French  Rivalries. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Madagascar,  frequent  royal  edicts  recalled  the  fact 
that  the  "  Crown  "  still  maintained  its  prior  rights  of  possession,  although  for  fully  a 
century  these  purely  formal  assumptions  were  justified  by  no  actuol  attempts  at 
colonisation.  During  that  period  the  only  foreign  visitors  were  corsairs  or  traders 
from  the  Mascarenhas  Islands,  who  came  to  exchange  woven  goods  and  other 
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European  wures  for  slaves.  In  1750  the  French  East  India  Company  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  this  commerce  by  occupying  the  ibland  of  Saint  Mary, 
lyinjf  to  the  south  of  Anton-Gil  Bay,  and  a  few  years  later  the  French  Govern- 
ment resumed  possession  of  Fort  Dauphin,  without,  however,  securing  any  perma- 
nent results.  The  ambitious  viceregal  establishment  set  up  in  1774  on  Anton-Gil 
Bay  by  tlie  pompous  Polish  and  Magyar  magnate,  Maurice  Beniovski,  had  also  to 
be  abandoned  two  years  afterwards ;  and  all  vestiges  have  now  disappeared  of  the 
capital,  Louisbourg,  although  some  traces  have  been  detected  of  the  route  con- 
structed north-east  of  Anton-Gil  Bay  towards  Ngutsi  by  this  adventurer,  the 
amjMkassomb4,  or  "  emperor  "  of  the  Malagasy,  as  he  called  himself.  After  three 
centuries  of  trade  and  partial  occupation  nothing  was  known  of  the  great  island 
beyond  the  co.istlands. 

The  first  impulse  to  political  and  commercial  expeditions  on  the  inland 
plateaux  was  given  by  the  rivalries  of  France  and  England.  During  the  wars  of 
the  Empire,  the  English  had  seized  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius),  with  the 
purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  naval  station  for  the  conquest  of  Madagascar.  But 
after  discussing  the  terras  of  the  various  treaties,  they  were  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  theory  which  regarded  the  great  island  as  a  political  dependency  of 
Mauritius.  They  consequently  allowed  the  French  again  to  occupy  the  stations 
on  the  coast,  and  restricted  their  action  to  the  development  of  an  alliance  with 
some  powerful  native  prince,  in  order  thxis  indirectly  to  secure  the  expulsion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  rival  power. 

Such  an  ally  they  expected  to  find  in  the  sovereign  of  the  Hovas,  who  both  by 
the  number  of  his  subjects  and  his  commanding  position  on  the  central  plateau, 
seemed  to  have  the  fuirefit  prospect  of  one  day  becoming  master  of  the  whole 
island.  Radania,  hailed  ^  y  the  English  as  "  King  of  Madagascar  and  its  depen- 
dencies," soon  obtained  p  jssession  of  the  port  of  Tamatave  on  the  east  coast,  and 
the  road  to  the  interior  wis  thus  completely  thrown  open  to  the  English.  In  the 
year  1820  they  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  send  to  the  capital  some 
traders,  missionaries,  officers,  and  diplomatists,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  more  frequented  seaports,  and  obtaining  the  practical 
command  of  the  seaboard.  Madagascar,  the  "  Great  Britain  of  Africa/'  as  the 
missionary  Ellis  called  it  by  anticipation,  seemed  at  that  time  about  to  become 
an  English  colony,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  forces  of  the  Hovas  would  hence- 
forth be  at  the  disposition  of  the  stranger  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
island. 

But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  1828  the  accession  of  a 
new  king  brought  about  a  change  of  policy,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  the  destruction  of  their  factories,  and  a  general  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testant converts.  The  Malagasy  people,  comprising  all  the  razaha,  or  whites,  in  a 
common  sentiment  of  hatred,  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  close  the  country  from 
them,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  traders  settled  in  the  seaports.  Never- 
theless the  eight  years,  from  1820  to  1828,  during  which  the  Europeans  had 
enjoyed  free  access  to  the  Hova  kingdom,  produced  the  inevitable  results  on  the 
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islanders,  who  were  thus  brought  under  foreign  influences,  und  who  became  to 

some  extent  initiated  in  the  arts  and  ideas  of  modern  civilisutiun. 

The  system  of  political  isolation  adopted  by  the  lloviis  was  enforced  with  the 

greatest  rigour  during  the 

Fig.  131. — Chief  Routes  of  Explorers  in  Mabaoasoab. 

Scale  1  :  12,000.000. 


period  from  1845  to  1852. 
After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  the  English  and 
French  squadrons  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  plun- 
dered traders  settled  in 
Tamatave,  the  relations 
were  completely  broken  off 
between  the  Malagasy  and 
the  Europeans  of  all  nations. 
But  on  the  west  side  the 
French  had  established  re- 
lations with  the  indepen- 
dent Sakulavas  and  other 
populations,  and  had  also 
taken  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  tiossi,  or  "  islands," 
near  the  coa.st,  such  as 
Nossi  -  Be,  Nossi  -  Komba, 
and  Nossi  -  Mitsio.  They 
even  claimed  to  have  ac- 
quired sovereign  rights  on 
the  adjacent  mainland,  al- 
though these  pretensions 
were  always  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Hovas,  and 
even  by  the  local  Sakalava 
chiefs. 

When  the  Europeans 
were  again  admitted  into 
the  Hova  kingdom,  they 
soon  again  acquired  con- 
siderable intiuence.  But 
the   international    rivalries 

between  the  French  and  English  were  again  revived,  while  the  privilege  which 
the  whites  claimed  to  establish  themselves  wherever  they  thought  convenient, 
and  to  acquire  absolute  possession  of  real  property,  gave  rise  to  endless  discus- 
sions and  bickerings.  These  troubles  at  last  brought  about  the  French  war  of 
1883,  which  ended  advantageously  for  France,  without,  however,  securing  for  the 
subjects  of  the  republic  the  right  to  purchase  land.     They  can  taiie  it,  however, 
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UH  Icaselioldora  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  are  also  henceforth  permitted  to  roNido 
and  trade  freely  in  every  part  of  the  Ilova  territory. 

The  neiffhbourhood  of  two  rich  and  thickly  peopli>d  islundn  such  as  Mauritius 
and  Reunion  could  not  fail  graduiiUy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar 
within  the  sphere  of  European  intercourse.  Thanks  to  their  rich  colonial  pnxluce, 
the  Mas(;arenhas  have  necessarily  been  brought  into  direct  relations  with  the 
western  markets ;  but  they  also  require  to  maintain  a  local  traffic  with  the  great 
island,  on  which  they  dep  -nd  for  tho  supply  of  cattle  and  provisions  needed  by 
the  labourers  on  their  plantations.  From  the  economic  standpoint,  Madagascar 
and  its  two  eastern  satellites  thus  fonn  a  mutually  dependent  commercial  group. 
Hence  the  eonimercial,  if  not  the  political,  annexation  of  one  to  the  other  had 
become  inevitable,  and  the  recent  action  of  France  should  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  these  conditions.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  historic  event  would 
have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  date,  had  Mauritius  and  Reunion  themselves 
not  belonged,  to  two  rival  powers,  occupied  throughout  tho  present  century  in 
thwarting;  each  other's  operations  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  although 
Mauritius  is  a  Briiish  colony,  it  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  and  its 
present  French  population  co-operated  even  with  armed  volunteers  in  the  expeditions 
which  have  secured  tlie  preponderance  of  France  in  Madagascar.  Sooner  or  later 
the  political  centre  of  gravity  must  inevitably  be  shifted  from  the  small  geo- 
graphical group  of  the  Mascaronhas  to  tho  almost  continental  island,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  still  undevelc|)ed  treasures  of  all  sorts. 


Exploration. 

But  meantime  much  of  the  interior  still  remains  unexplored.  More  than  half  of 
the  Sakalava  territory  is  altogether  unknown,  while  the  southern  regions,  where 
the  French  made  their  first  expeditions,  between  Fort  Dauphin  and  the  Bara  country, 
have  never  been  scientifically  surveyed.  The  best  known  districts  are  naturally 
those  traversed  by  the  traders  between  the  east  coast  and  the  capital,  Tananarivo. 
The  routes  of  explorers  round  about  this  central  point  also  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  so  that  in  many  places  nothing  remains  to  bo  done  except  to  fill  up  the 
minor  details.  In  the  work  of  general  exploration,  no  traveller  has  been  more 
successful  than  M.  Grandidier,  who  was  also  the  first  to  accurately  determine  the 
relief  of  the  land.  This  naturalist  has  traversed  the  island  from  coast  to  coast, 
nmghly  surveyed  a  space  some  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  fixed  several 
hundred  astronomical  points,  which  with  the  surveys  executed  on  the  seaboard  by 
the  European  maritime  states,  offer  a  network  of  fundamental  lines  for  all  future 
cartographers.  Thank>^  to  the  observations  taken  by  Grandidier,  supplemented  by 
those  of  Mullens,  Cameron,  and  Roblet,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  effect  a  fairly 
correct  triangulation  of  the  central  province,  Tmerina,  of  which  we  alreadj'  possess 
more  accurate  charts  than  have  yet  been  designed  for  cert^iin  European  districts, 
especially  in  t^e  Iberian  and  Balkan  peninsulas.     The  bibliography  of  the  island 
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also  comprisrs  an  extensive  collection  of  over  l.-'iOO  books,  piuni)hlots,  maps,  and 
documents  of  all  sorts. 

Piivsn  AL  Fkatirks. 

Madagascar  lucks  the  regular  uniformity  of  structure  attributed  to  it  by  the 
early  explorers.  The  fanciful  mountain  range  boldly  traced  by  them  from  Amber 
Cape  in  the  extreme  north  to  Capo  St.  Mary  in  the  extreme  Nouth,  has  no  existence. 
Instead  of  u  main  range  thus  Hymmetricully  disposed,  the  island  pruHciits  in  its 
northern  and  central  purts  various  irregular  mountain  masses  resting  on  a  common 
(H-diment  of  elevated  tablelands,  and  fulling  towards  the  sou  in  far  from  uniform 
slopes.  Were  the  surrounding  waters  to  encroach  on  the  land  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encircle  its  mountainous  parts,  the  island,  thus  reduced  in  si/c,  would  not  present  its 
outlines  as  they  actually,  exist.  The  western  incline,  facing  the  Mo/uml^itjue  Channel, 
slopes  far  more  gently  than  that  of  the  opimsite  side,  while  in  several  districts 
along  its  base  stretch  extensive  plains  but  slightly  raised  above  sou-level.  Towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  also  the  ground  fulls  to  u  low  level,  mountains 
and  hills  completely  disappearing,  or  else  replaced  along  the  coustlunds  by  chains  of 
shifting  dunes.  Hut  on  the  east  side  the  slope  is  in  general  exiremoly  j)recipitous, 
and  is  here  continued  by  the  submarine  cliffs  down  to  depths  of  over  iO,()()()  feet. 

According  to  Mullens,*  the  first  lofty  eminence  met  by  the  traveller  u<lvunciug 
from  the  southern  lowlands  is  the  natural  citadel  of  Ivohibe,  in  the  Hura  country, 
lieyond  this  isolated  crag  the  ground  rises  to  a  rugged  plateau,  flanked  by  border 
ron<];es  or  escarpments.  Towards  the  central  region,  but  considerably  nearer  to 
the  east  than  to  the  west  coast,  rise  the  Ankaratra  highlands,  culminating  point 
of  Madagascar.  This  group  of  mountains,  whose  main  axis  is  disposed  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  island  itself,  has  several  peaks  over  8,000  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  being  the  Tsiafa- Javona,  or  "  Snowy  Mountain,"  which  according  to  Sibree 
attains  an  altitude  of  close  upon  9,000  feet.  To  the  south  the  other  summits 
average  only  half  this  height  ;  but  towards  the  north  several  crests  have  been 
observed  with  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet.  Of  all  the  mountains  in  Madagascar, 
the  Ambinivini,  standing  to  the  west  of  Anton-Gil  Buy,  presents  perhaps  the  most 
imposing  aspect.  Its  upper  flanks  rise  like  a  rocky  wall  some  2,000  feet  sheer 
above  the  road  winding  through  the  valley  below. 

Apart  from  the  great  mountain  masses,  the  surface  of  the  land  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  irregular  steppe,  stretching  away  in  long  billowy  undulations  of  a  red 
or  greyish  clay,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  abrupt  masses  of  granite,  gneiss, 
schists,  or  basalts  cropping  out  in  the  form  of  towers  and  ramparts,  or  else  piled  up 
in  chaotic  heaps.  The  base  of  the  highlands,  some  3,000  feet  high,  is  limited  east- 
wards by  escarpments  and  terraced  slopes,  which  seen  from  the  sea  present  the 
aspect  of  coast  ranges  with  their  promontories,  headlands,  and  transverse  gorges. 
These  outer  steppe-like  walls  of  the  pluteuux  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
forests. 

*  Journal  of  the  Rnyal  Geographical  Society,  Xitl. 
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On  tlio  west  side  tlie  uplunds  uro  ulso  Hkirted  by  siinilur  terraced  formations  and 
escurpiiionts  'iispono'l  in  the  diroction  from  north  to  south  in  a  lino  with  the  miiiii 
axis  of  tho  island.  Ah  many  as  three  of  those  parallel  ramparts  follow  in  succossiou 
between  the  plateaux  and  cho  sesi,  themselves  merging  in  secondary  plateaux, 
wherever  they  ar«»  not  separated  one  from  the  other  by  intervening  fluvial  valleys, 
plains  denuded  by  erosion,  or  lacustrine  tracts  that  have  l)een  gradually  filled  up  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Unlike  tho  ceniral  mountain  masses,  tho  outer  ridges  are  not  of 
granitic  formation,  but  consist  mostly  of  seiiondary  rocks.  TIere  Grandidier, 
liichardson,  and  Hildebrandt  have  found  f.issil  remains  ranging  between  the  oolitic 
and  the  chalk  periods,  as  well  as  the  fossil  bones  of  large  animals  now  extinct. 
Some  scattered  boulders  occurring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  vorious  parts  of 
tho  country  are  believed  by  Sibree  to  be  erratic,  so  that  Madagascar  would  also 
appear  to  have  had  its  glacial  epoch. 


Volcanic  Agencies. 

But  however  this  be,  the  island  has  certainly  had  its  period  of  volcanic  activity, 
dating  from  times  long  antecedent  to  all  historic  records.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  escarpments  explorers  have  discovered  hundreds  of  cones  whence  were 
formerly  discharged  copious  lava  streams.  Several  craters  also  oconr  near  the 
granite  formations  in  the  central  mass  of  Ankaratra,  and  the  higher  summits  them- 
selves, culminating  points  of  the  island,  are  also  igneous  cones,  the  centres  of  former 
volcanic  activity.  From  them  lavas  have  been  discharged  in  all  directions,  but 
especially  toward'^  the  .-"of'th.  f^v.e  of  tho  Ptrcnms  on  this  side  is  liO  loss  thin  21 
miles  long,  the  lavas  ramifying  far  into  the  plains,  where  their  dark  colour 
presents  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  bright  red  tint  of  the  surrounding  argillaceous 
formations. 

Around  the  shores  of  Lake  Itasy,  towards  the  north-west,  Mullens  reckoned  iis 
many  as  forty  cones  of  all  sizes,  some  still  perfect,  others  with  breached  craters, 
some  isolated,  others  clustered  in  separate  groups.  To  their  overflow  was  due  the 
creation  of  the  lake  itself,  whose  waters  were  gradually  collected  in  a  single  reser- 
voir behind  this  obstruction  to  the  natural  outflow.  Farther  south  a  whole  plain, 
resembling  that  of  the  "  Phlegraean  Fields "  in  Italy,  is  thickly  studded  with 
mounds  and  hillocks,  the  flues  of  a  vast  but  now  extinct  furnace.  According  to  a 
vpgue  local  tradition,  the-e  underground  fires  were  still  smouldering  since  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

Since  the  time  of  Mullens,  the  volcanic  region  grouped  round  Lake  Itasy  was 
again  vi&ited  in  1885  by  Mr.  R.  Baron,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  typical 
volcano  of  Amboditaimamo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  towards  the  northern 
verge  of  this  igneous  district.  "  It  possesses  a  breached  crater  turned  towards  the 
east ;  from  this  has  issued  a  stream  of  lava  which,  following  the  direction  of  the 
lowest  level  of  the  ground,  has  swept  through  a  small  valley  round  the  northern  end 
of  the  mountain,  and  spread  out  at  its  west  foot.  This  sheet  of  lava,  which  is  hor- 
ribly rough  on  the  surface,  occupies  but  a  small  area  of  two  or  three  square  miles. 
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It  has  been  arrested  in  its  flow  in  front  by  the  side  of  the  low  hill«.  It  is  cut  through 
in  one  part  by  a  stream,  which  in  some  places  has  worn  a  channel  to  the  depth  of 
iSO  or  90  feet.  Its  surface,  which  is  slightly  cellular,  is  covered  by  some  hundreds 
of  mammiform  hillocks,  which  must  have  Iwen  funned  during  the  cooling  of  the 
li({uid  mass.  The  hillocks  are  mostly  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  and  upparcntly  are 
heaped  up  inassos  of  luva,  and  not  hollow  blisters.  The  luva  itself  is  black,  hiavy, 
and  compact,  being  porphyritic,  with  somewhat  largo  crystals  of  augite."* 

The  particulars  collected  by  this  observer  tend  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the 
Lake  Itasy  volcanoes  have  been  extinct  for  a  longer  period  than  ha<l  hitherto  Ix-en 
supposed,  and  the  channel  80  or  90  feet  deep  worn  by  fiuviul  action  through  some 
of  the  hard  porphyritic  eruptive  rocks  certainly  points  at  very  great  antiquity. 

In  tho  northern  part  of  the  island  volcanoes  are  also  very  numerous.  North- 
east of  Anton-Gil  Bay  rises  one  of  these  "  burnt  "  mountains,  whose  crater  is  flooded 
by  a  ttirn  teeming  with  fish,  and  whoso  outer  slopes  are  formed  by  refuse,  white  at 
the  base,  and  red  round  about  the  highest  crest.  Amber  Cape,  at  the  northern- 
most extremity  of  Madagascar,  is  itself  a  volcano,  whose  lava  sheets  still  rise  above 
the  surrounding  waters.  The  neighbouring  insular  groups  of  Nossi-B^,  Mayotte, 
and  Anjuan,  are  likewise  of  igneous  origin,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  mainland 
occur  thermal  springs  and  jets  of  curbouic  acid,  fatal  to  insects  and  small  animals. 
Earthquakes  are  also  frequent  in  several  districts. 


Rivers.  .,'[    - 

Being  woll  ox-posod  to  the  r-a&i  ^t  trad«=:  v.-iadc  from  t!ic  Indian  Ocean,  MK^pgacrar 
everywhere  abounds  in  running  waters,  except  towards  the  extreme  south,  which 
is  at  times  swept  by  the  dry  atmospheric  currents  from  the  Soutb  African  mainland. 
The  eastern  slope  of  the  island  receives  the  heaviest  rainfall,  although  the  largest 
fluvial  systems  are  not  developed  on  this  side.  Here  the  precipitous  slope  of  the 
hills,  combined  with  their  proximity  to  the  coast,  prevents  the  streams  from  acquir- 
ing any  great  size  before  reaching  the  sea.  Most  of  them  are  in  fact  mere  torrents 
less  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  One  of  the  most  copious  is  the  Tengteng,  or 
Manompa,  which  rises  in  a  longitudinal  valley  between  two  parallel  chains,  one  of 
which  it  pierces  through  a  deep  rocky  gorge  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  which  it 
reaches  opposite  t\.c  island  of  St.  Mary. 

The  Maningori  also  collects  its  head-waters  on  an  upland  plain  between  the 
main  range  and  t!ae  barrier  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  sustaining  plateau.  Its 
waters  being  hemmed  in  by  this  barrier,  at  first  spread  out  in  marshes,  and  are  then 
collected  in  the  broad  but  shallow  basin  of  Lake  Alaotra.  This  fiooueu  deprestiiuu 
extends  for  some  15  miles  along  the  longitudinal  valley  before  it  finds  an  outlet  in 
a  deep  rocky  channel,  through  which  its  overflow  finds  its  way  to  the  outer  slope 
and  thence  to  the  coast  near  Fenoarivo. 

Formerly  Lake  Alaotra  formed  a  great  inland  sea  no  less  than  200  miles  long, 

*  Jfature,  March  4,  1886. 
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(lisposod  punillcl  with  the  main  rungo  iiiul  tho  iH»ul)ourd.  Old  torracod  bt>acbeB 
cnciri'liii);  the  iiphind  Sihiiiiuka  and  Ankui  vulloVR  cletirly  nhow  that  the  hieiiMtrine 
waters  at  one  time  stwd  fully  1 ,100  fcof  iiluive  their  pn-Hont  level.  South  of  Tiinia> 
tave  and  Anduvoranto  the  mo8t  copious  Htreum  ou  the  eiirtt  8lo{M)  of  tho  iHlnnd  is  the 

Oiiilw^   River,   whicl     uIho   re- 
Fig.  132. — Laoooni  on  thk  EAtrr  Coaot  or  Madaoawah. 

flnU*  1  I  3,700,(100. 


ceives  Hoine  contributions  from 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  but 
which  i8  uhieHy  fed  by  the 
torrents  descending  from  the 
great  central  mjiss  of  the  An- 
karutru  highlands.  Further 
south,  in  the  Betsileo  territory, 
rises  the  Mutitunanu,  or  "  Dead 
hand,"  a  sacred  stream  smaller 
thun  the  Ouibe,  and  with  a 
more  obstructed  course.  One 
of  its  cutaructa  at  the  issue  of 
the  mountains  is  no  less  than 
600  feet  high,  and  near  it  rises 
an  abundant  thenuul  spring. 

Although  the  rivers  flow- 
ing eastwards  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  closed  to  navigation 
b\A)Vti  iLeir  uslaui'ibH,  ihaMi) 
estuuries  themselves,  ramify- 
ing inland  and  connected  to< 
gether  by  lateral  channels, 
present  a  great  extent  of  navi- 
gable waters  along  the  coast- 
lands.  A  few  cuttings  made 
here  and  there  across  the  sands 
and  coral  banks  would  enable 
small  steamers  to  ply  in  smooth 
water  all  the  way  from  Ivon- 
dru,  near  Tamutave,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Matitanana — 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  distance  of 
over  oOO  miles,  reckoning  ail 
the  windings  of  the  channel. 
Already,  in  1864,  Captain  Rooke  had  thorouglily  surveyed  this  water  highway, 
which  is  here  and  there  obstructed  by  mud  banks  and  the  stakes  of  the  fishermen 
set  all  in  a  row.  The  ampanalana,  or  portages,  occurring  at  various  points  of  the 
future  canal,  which  King  Radama  I.  had  already  began  to  construct,  have  at  high 
water  a  collective  length  of  about  28  miles. 
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Fig.  133. 
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Thus  the  eastorn  sonbonrd  presents  a  double  coiixtlino :  the  outer  shon*,  cxpo^ied 
to  the  fury  of  the  surf;  and  the  inner  bouch,  wiishod  by  tlio  still  wutcrs  of  lh<? 
muddy  winding  chunntd,  mostly  fringed  with  miingrovos.  Thcsu  (Mtuurius,  wliii-h 
receive  about  fifty  small  streams  from  the  interior,  und  which  connnuuiuulu  with 
the  o|)pn  sen  by  u  few  easily  accessiblo  iMissiigos,  present  the  uppoiininco  of  a  long 
chain  of  lakes  or  lag<Hms,  lining  the  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  many  places 
they  merge  in  an  inextiieable  system  of 
tortuous  channels,  whieh  are  sometimes 
(|uite  dry  in  summer,  and  which  are 
known  only  to  a  few  pilots. 

The  outer  line  separating  these  lugmjns 
from  the  ocean  consists  in  many  places  of 
(!oral  reefs  covered  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  with  sunds  and  shells,  and  thus 
gradually  transformed  to  a  continuous 
dyke  or  embankment,  which  presents  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  Forest  trees  have  here 
struck  root,  affording  a  grateful  shade 
to  the  numerous  villages  following  con- 
tinuously along  the  beach.  Under  the 
action  of  the  maiiue  current,  which  here 
flows  close  in- shore,  the  coastline  has 
acquired  a  snrpriringly  rf^gwlnr  forT. 
From  the  inlet  ol  Fort  Dauphin,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  island,  for  a 
distance  of  540  miles  northwards  to 
Marofototra,  the  seaboard  is  almost  per- 
fectly rectilinear,  and  vessels  frequenting 
these  waters  usually  keep  well  off  the 
coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  neighbouring 
reefs 

North  of  Marofototra  the  beach  no 
longer  presents  the  same  uniformity,  and 
at  Anton- Gil  Bay  even  develops  a  deep 
inlet  under  the  shelter  of  a  hold  volca- 
nic   promontory.      But     the    island    of 

St.  Mary  (Nossi  Bornbn),  wbiob  stretches  like  a  spear -head  in  front  of 
Tengteng  Bay,  appears  to  be  the  surviving  fragment  of  an  outer  coast- 
line, which  formed  a  northern  continuation  of  tho  southern  rectilinear  wall, 
and  connected  Marofototra  with  Cape  Maseala.  The  ramifying  bay  of  Diego 
Su.rez  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar  owes  its  existence  to  the  vol- 
canic headland  of  Amber  Cape,  which  here  encloses  an  extensive  body  of  marine 
waters. 
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On  the  west  slope  facing  the  Moziimbique  Channel  some  of  the  rivers,  which 
have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  highlands  near  the  Indian  Ocean,  develop  fluvial 
basins  of  considerable  extent.  South  of  the  Betsileo  territory  the  Mangoka, 
or  St.  Vincent,  drains  a  superBcial  area  of  not  less  than  20,000  square  miles. 
Farther  north  the  Tsijobonina  is  fed  by  the  numerous  streams  descending  from 
the  Ankaratra  volcanoes  and  from  all  the  surrounding  igneous  districts.  To  this 
fluvial  system  also  belongs  the  lacustrine  depression  of  Lake  Itasy,  which  finds  an 
escapt  ia  this  direction  for  its  pent-up  waters.        v       ;.     ,         - ,   '"^     ;.•'"        V      . 

The  Ikopa,  largest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Madagascar,  sends  to  the  Bay  of  Bom- 
betok  all  the  drainage  of  the  province  of  Imerina,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital 
of  the  Hova  kingdom.  With  its  great  tributary,  the  Betsiboka,  it  has  a  total 
length  of  not  less  than  500  miles,  and  according  to  Sibree,  a  steamer  of  light 
draught  might  ascend  the  Betsiboka  branch  for  a  distance  of  90  miles  from 
the  sea.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  island  all  the  more  important  streams 
discharge  their  waters  into  winding  and  ramifying  marine  inlets,  which  pre- 
sent a  remote  resemblance  to  the  Scandinavian  fjords,  but  which  might  be 
more  correctly  compared  with  the  indentations  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  They 
are  probably  due  to  an  analogous  cause,  that  is  to  say,  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  granitic  and  other  rocks  along  the  lines  of  fracture  or  least 
resistance.  '■:*:■;&:•  i^"'''  >>"  ^>'^'-';  is^'-'i- 

Numerous  islets,  surviving  fragments  of  the  mainland,  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
the  inlets,  or  continue  the  headlands  seawards.  One  of  these  islands  is  Nossi-B^, 
evidently  a  geographical  dependence  of  Madagascar,  and  famous  for  its  groups  of 
volcanic  cones,  some  of  whose  extinct  craters  are  now  flooded  by  little  lakes.  Ac- 
cording to  Grandidier,  the  east  coast,  continually  eroded  by  the  marine  currents, 
is  gradually  receding,  except  at  the  points  where,  as  at  Tamatave  and  Foulepointe 
(Mttrofototra),  the  beach  is  protected  by  banks  of  coral  reefs.  But  the  opposite 
process  seem^  to  be  at  work  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  the -land, 
through  the  action  of  the  polyps,  appears  to  be  steadily  gaining  on  the  marine 
waters.  Thus  several  bays  have  already  been  enclosed  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  shore-line  and  transformed  to  lakes. 
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Madagascar,  which  according  to  latitude  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  thanks  to  the  great  mean  elevation  of  the  land.  From  the  sea- 
board to  the  uplands  of  the  interior,  observers  have  recorded  a  normal  decrease  of 
temperature,  while  the  summits  of  Ankaratra  and  of  the  other  highlands,  penetrate 
into  the  frigid  zone,  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and  tirns  being  here  frequently 
icebound.  But  thanks  to  the  surrounding  marine  waters,  whose  normal  tem- 
peratxire  is  maintained  by  the  warm  currents,  Madagascar  enjoys  on  the  whole 
a  very  equable  climate,  presenting  no  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  At 
Tananarive,  on  the  elevated  inland  plateaux,  the  glass  never  falls  in  winter  below 
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21°  F.,  while  at  Tamatave,  on  the  sea-coast,  it  never  rises  in  summer  above  93", 
and  at  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  farther  north,  above  98°  or  100°  F.* 

Madagascar  is  entirely  comprised  within  the  zone  of  the  south-eastern  trade 
winds ;  but,  owing  to  the  heating  of  the  ground,  these  winds  are  generally 
deflected  from  their  normal  course,  and  usually  set  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
west.  Brault's  charts,  which  embody  many  thousand  meteorological  observations, 
show  that  the  atmospheric  system  is  most  regular  during  the  dry  season,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  sun  stands  vertically  above  the  north  tropical  zone,  from  April  to 
September.  But  when  it  returns  to  the  south,  accompanied  by  its  attendant 
rain-bearing  clouds  and  vapours,  the  winds  often  change  their  direction  and 
character.  On  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  they  take  the  form  of  monsoons,  chiefly 
in  the  north-west,  during  the  hot,  wet  Reasons  from  October  to  March.  This  is 
also  the  period  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  although  the  true  cyclones,  so  dangerous 
in  the  waters  of  the  Maacarenhas  Archipelago,  seldom  visit  the  great  island.  They 
occasionally,  however,  reach  these  latitudes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  188d  a  fierce 
gale  wrecked  eleven  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Tamatave.  t 

The  summer  heats  coinciding  with  the  wet  season,  render  a  residence  on  the 
low-lying  east  coast  extremel}'  dangerous,  more  especially  as  this  side  of  the  island 
is  more  exposed  to  the  vapour-charged  clouds  rolling  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  ominous  title  of  "graveyard  of  the  Europeans,"  given  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  Madagascar,  is  more  particularly  justified  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  when  the  sky  is  overcast  with  heavy  grey  fogs.  The  intermingling  of 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters  in  the  estuaries,  which  receive  the  discharge  of  the 
swollen  rivers  from  the  interior,  results  in  a  great  mortality  of  the  organisms 
belonging  to  the  two  different  mediums.  The  atmosphere,  from  this  and.  other 
causes,  becomes  charged  with  dangerous  exhalations,  and  to  avoid  the  fevers  here 
endemic,  both  Europeans  and  natives  hasten  to  withdraw  to  the  breezy  and  salu- 
brious uplands  of  the  interior.  But  many  a  traveller  haa  sacrificed  his  life  to  his 
love  of  scieince  by  lingering  in  the  fever-stricken  lowland  districts. 


Flora. 

Like  the  climatic  phenomena,  the  vegetation  is  imperceptibly  modified  with  the 
relief  of  the  land,  the  different  species  changing  simultaneously  with  the  general 
aspect  of  the  indigenous  flora.  The  splendour  of  the  dense  tropical  vegetation 
observed  by  travellers  on  the  well-watered  eastern  seaboard  has  led  them  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  island  everywhere  possesses  a  rich  soil,  clothed  with  a 
gorgeous  array  of  verdure.     But  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.     The  granitic 

*  Winter  and  gummer  temperatures  on  both  coasts  and  on  the  plateaux,  according  to  Orandidier  : — 
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(Tuanarivo,  1H°  fift'  8.  L«t., 

4,800  feet  high.) 

Fast  Cnait. 
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18°  10  8.  L«t.) 

Lowest  temperature  . 
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60°  F.  (July) 
76°  F.  (January) 
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41°  F. 


26°  F. 

t  Mean  rainfall  at  Tananarive  (1881-84),  62  inches. 
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rocks  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  plains  of  Tertiary  formation,  are  for  the  most 

part  unproductive,  while  vast  tracts  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  oven  of 

scrub.     Boundless  spaces  occur  in  which  nothing  grows  except  coarse  herbaceous 

plants. 

But  in  the  central  regions  of  the  plateau  there  are  also  some  rich  and  fertile  1 

valleys,  where   the  vegetable  -' 
Kg.  134.-CiE0tn.AB  FoRBST  Zonk.  Madaoascab.  ^^ji  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^y  ^he  run- 

'    *  Dili)?    waters    has     been    de- 

posited in  thick  layers,  and 
where  the  peasant  receives  a 
tenfold  return  for  his  labour. 
The  geological  constitution  of 
Madagascar  is  revealed,  so  to 
say,  by  the  distribution  of 
its  woodlands,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  continuous  belt 
round  the  periphery  of  the 
island,  either  on  the  low-lying 
coastlands  or  in  the  zone  of 
the  outer  escarpments.  On 
the  east  side  the  belt  of  forests 
is  twofold,  divided  by  an  in- 
termediate depression.  Ou 
the  west  side  there  occurs  a 
broad  gap  on  the  uninhabited 
plains  which  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Ikopa  River. 
Some  wooded  tracts  of  vary- 
ing size  are  also  scattered  over 
the  surface  within  the  outer 
forest  zone. 

The  Mad'igascar  flora, 
which  is  better  known  than 
that  of  the  opposite  regions  on 
the  African  mainland,  presents 
several  features  of  an  original 
character.  There  are  probably 
altogether  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  species,  of  which 
two  thousand  five  hundred  have  alreidy  been  studied  and  classified.  Of  these 
some  have  their  analogies  in  the  African  and  others  in  the  South  American  vege- 
table world ;  but  in  their  general  physiognomy  they  approach  nearest  to  the 
Asiatic  kingdom.  The  vegetation  is  also  most  varied  and  exuberant  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  that  is,  on  the  side  facing  the  Asiatic  continent.     The  southern  and 
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western  slopes,  with  a  dryer  climate  and  more  arid  soil,  have  a  correspondingly 
poorer  vegetation.  The  plants  of  these  regions,  being  subject  to  longer  periodn 
of  drought  and  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  have  a 
harder  foliage  and  thicker  roots.  Nevertheless,  thorny  plants,  such  as  abound  in  the 
badly  watered  parts  <tf  Africa,  are  nowhere  met  with  in  the  districts  of  Madagascar 
possessing  a  similar  climate ;  nor  n  re  acacias  anywhere  seen. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  insular  flora  is  a  species  of  baobab, 
first  described  by  Grandidier.  Without  acquiring  the  colossal  dimensions  of  its 
African  congener,  it  excels  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  its  outlines.  The 
tamarind  also  is  a  very  noble  tree,  but  it  occurs  only  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
island,  where  the  Sakalava  chiefs  usually  construct  their  dwellings  beneath  the 
shade  of  its  wide-spreading  brandies.  The  cocoanut-palm,  which  flourishes  in  all 
the  maritime  districts,  is  believed  to  be  of  exotic  origin.  According  to  some 
authorities,  it  was  introduced,  together  with  the  bread-tree,  by  the  Malays,  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  But  Madagascar  also  possesses  some  indigenous  species 
of  palms,  amongst  others  the  sago-tree,  a  variety  of  the  kypluena  akin  to  the 
dum-palm  of  the  Nilotic  regions,  and  the  raphia,  noted  for  its  large,  thickset 
trunks  its  masses  of  minute  foliage,  and  enormous  bunches  of  fruit,  weighing  as 
much  as  three  hundred  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  pandanus  (rakoa),  with  its  spiral  sword-shoprd  leaves,  thiives  on  the  more 
arid  tracts  along  the  seaboard,  while  the  muddy  estuaries  and  coast  lagoons  are 
everywhere  overgrown  with  the  widely  diffused  mangrove.  The  brushwood  and 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  the  depressions,  and  occasionally  of  the  hill  slopes,  is 
overshadowed  by  a  magnificent  species  of  cannacoru>>,  remarkable  for  the  perfect 
regularity  of  its  broad  fern-like  leaves.  This  is  the  ravenala,  or  urania  apeciona, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  traveller's  tree,  because  its  foliage  ,collects  the 
rain-water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  slake  the  thirst  of  passing  wayfarers.  But  it 
occurs  chiefly  in  well-irrigated  regions  where  water  is  abundant,  and  its  chief 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  excellent  building  material  which  it  supplies  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  The  trunk  is  used  for  the  framework  of  their 
houses,  the  larger  branches  for  beams  and  rafters,  the  foliage  for  thatching  the 
roofs. 

The  endemic  flora  of  Madagascar  is  represented  by  many  other  remarkable 
forms,  such  as  the  ovirandrona  (tmrandra  ftneatralix),  an  pquatic  ijlunt  whose 
oval  leaves  are  variegated  like  pieces  of  lace;  the  filao,  or  "club-tree"  {casuarina 
latei'tfoUa),  whose  enormous  roots  serve  to  bind  the  shifting  sands  along  some  parts 
of  the  seaboard ;  the  brehmia  spinona,  which,  although  a  member  of  the  poisonous 
strychnos  family,  nevertheless  yields  an  edible  fruit ;  the  aiiffrwcum  sesquipnlak,  a 
gigantic  orchid  which  clothes  with  a  mantle  of  verdure  the  huge  stems  of  old 
forest  trees ;  Ae  nepenthe,  or  pitcher -plant,  whose  large  flowers  affect  the  form  of 
pendant  vessels,  and  contain  a  considerable  supply  of  water.  Trees  yielding  useful 
timber  materials,  as  well  as  fine  cabinet-woods,  are  very  numerous,  including  such 
valuable  varieties  as  teak,  ebony,  matwood,  violet  ebony,  and  rosewood.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  process  of  disafforesting  is  carried  on  without  interruption.     It  is 
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related  by  an  English  traveller  that,  in  order  to  clear  a  passage  for  a  lar^re  tomb- 
stone, as  many  as  twenty- five  thousand  trees  were  felled  in  a  forest  in  the  Betsileo 
territory.*  i  •'         ■.-...  .■■..■.•:  ..-,.,,-, ;.^.,- 


Fauna. 


The  Malagasy  fauna,  no  less  if  not  more  original  than  the  flora,  excites  the 
wonder  of  all  naturalists,  and  causes  them  to  indulge  in  all  manner  of  speculations 
on  the  geological  history  of  the  island.  The  species  peculiar  to  this  insular  region 
has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis,  at  first  suggested  by  Geoffrey  Saint- Hilaire,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  elaborated  by  the  English  naturalist  Sclater,  that  Mada- 
gascar must  be  the  remains  of  a  continent  which  filled  a  part  at  least  of  the  space 
now  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  hypothetical  continent  even 
received  the  name  of  Lemuria,  from  the  characteristic  members  of  the  ape-like 
lemurian  family,  which  is  represented  in  Madagascar  by  a  larger  number  of 
distinct  species  than  in  Afi  ica  or  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Several  men  of  science  have  accepted  this  suggestion  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form,  and  Hacckel  himself  at  one  time  went  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  this  Lemuria, 
which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  and  centre  of 
dispersion  of  the  various  races  of  mankind.  .  But  Alfred  Ru«sell  Wallace,  after 
having  for  some  time  warmly  upheld  the  theory  that  the  Madagascar  fauna  attests 
the  former  existence  of  a  vast  Lemurian  continent,  now  no  longer  believes  in  such 
enormous  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Nevertheless  this  writer  must  still  feel  compelled  to  admit  that  very  considerable 
modifications  have  certjinly  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  continents 
and  oceanic  basins. 

In  order  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  African  species  which  are  also  found  in 
the  islund  of  Madagascar,  Wallace  supposes  that  the  two  regions  must  formerly 
have  been  united,  but  that  at  that  time  Africa  itself,  still  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  lands  by  a  broad  marine  inlet,  pi  ssessed  none  of  the  animal  species 
such  as  the  lion,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  giraffe,  and  gazelle,  which  afterwards  arrived 
from  the  northern  regions.  In  the  same  way  he  endeavours  to  explain,  by  tempo- 
rary isthmuses  connecting  continent  with  continent,  or  by  seas  separating  them, 
the  appearance  in  or  the  absence  from  Madagascar  of  diverse  Asiatic,  Malayan, 
Australian,  or  American  animal  types,  t  It  is .  thus  evident  that  even  those 
naturalists  who  most  strenuously  maintain  the  long  stability  of  the  continental 
masses  are  themselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  dry  laud  has  been  profoundly 
modified  during  the  course  of  ages. 

While  the  oceanic  islands  are  in  general  extremely  poor  in  mammalians, 
Madagascar  on  the  contrary  possesses  as  many  as  sixty-six  species  of  this  order,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  island  must  at  one  time  have  formed  part  of  a  much  larger 
region.     These  mammals,  however,  are  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute 

•  Baron,  Antananarit'o  Annual,  1887. 
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an  essentially  original  fauna.  Thus  half  of  the  insular  species  consists  of  lemurians, 
makia,  and  others,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  habits,  resembling  those  of 
squirrels,  their  long  tails,  their  enormous  hands,  their  piercing  cries  and  shrieks, 
like  those  of  human  beings ;  and  lastly,  their  way  of  bounding  along  like  kangaroos. 
There  is  a  propithcoan,  a  member  of  the  indris  family,  which  when  closely  pursued 
by  the  hunter  can  clear  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  feet  at  a  single  spring.  Thanks 
to  its  branchial  membrane,  forming  a  kind  of  parachute  or  but's  wing,  it  seems 
rather  to  fly  than  to  jump  from  tree  to  tree  (Grandidier). 

All  these  species,  each  of  which  occupies  a  well-defined  range,  are  easily  tamed, 
and  one  of  them,  the  babakoto  {lichanotua  Iiidrm),  is  even  trained  to  catch  birds, 
like  the  hawks  and  falcons  of  medieeval  times.*  The  aye-aye  (cheiromys),  best 
known  of  all  these  lemurians,  remains  dormant  throughout  the  dry  season,  and 
builds  itself  a  real  nest ;  while  the  catta  inhabits  rocky  districts. 

The  tendreks  {(anrecs),  or  centetes,  another  family  of  mammals  allied  to  our 
hedgehogs,  and  who  sleep  through  the  summer,  are  represented  by  several  species 
whose  congeners  are  found  nowhere  else  nearer  than  Cuba  and  Haiti  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  pintsala,  or  crtjptof.rocta  ferox,  a  feline  unknown  elsewhere,  a-id  a  few 
civet  cats,  are  the  only  carnivorous  mammals  in  the  island,  whose  fauna  also 
includes  some  rats,  mice,  and  the  potamochcerus  larcatun,  or  "  masked  "  water-hog. 
The  oxen  and  wild  dogs  often  met  in  the  forests  or  on  the  grassy  steppes  appear 
to  be  the  descendants  of  domestic  animals  which  have  reverted  to  the  savage 
state,  and  some  naturalists  include  a  species  of  cat  in  the  same  category.  The 
European  rats,  which  accompany  the  Western  peoples  in  all  their  migrations, 
have  also  already  invaded  Madagascar. 

More  than  half  the  species  of  birds  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the  great  island, 
in  their  general  physiognomy  resembling  the  Malayan  much  more  than  the 
African  forms.  Till  recent  times — that  is  to  say,  within,  perhaps,  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries — there  still  survived  the  apyornis  maximns,  a  gigantic  member  of 
the  ostrich  family,  which  was  known  to  the  Arab  travellers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  figures  in  some  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  This  is  the  legendary  roc,  or  griffon  of  Marco  Polo,  which  was  said  to 
seize  elephants  in  its  talons  and  carry  them  off  to  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains. 
Some  of  the  eggs  of  the  aepyornis  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  alluvial  soil 
and  elsewhere,  the  largest  of  which,  measuring  nearly  thirteen  inches  in  length, 
was  calculated  to  have  a  capacity  of  ten  quarts  and  an  eighth,  or  about  as  much 
as  six  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  sixteen  of  the  cassowarj',  and  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  the  common  hen.  From  the  dimensions  of  the  bones  it  is  supposed  that 
this  gigantic  bird  must  have  been  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  largest  ostrich. 

Grandidier,  who  first  discovered  the  remains  of  the  oepyornis,  has  also  brought 
to  light  the  skeletons  of  a  huge  turtle  and  of  a  variety  of  the  hippopotamus.  The 
crocodile  of  Madagascar,  which  swarms  in  the  rivers  on  both  slopes  of  the  island, 
appears  to  constitute  an  independent  species,  as  does  also  a  gigantic  boa  constrictor, 
which,  according  to  the  local  legends,  formerly  attacked  both  men  and  cattle. 

*  Hartnumn,  Madagamsar  nnd  dit  IomIh  StycheUm. 
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Severul  other  ophidians  are  included  in  tho  Mudiigascar  fauna,  but  according  to 
most  nuturulists,  none  of  these  snakes  oppcar  to  be  poisonous,  although  this  state- 
ment is  doubted  by  Iloulder  *  and  some  other  travellers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  stand  in  much  dread  of  two  species  of  spiders, 
whose  bite  is  even  said  to  be  fatal.  The  world  of  insects  and  smaller  animals  is 
extremely  varied,  and  like  that  of  the  mammals,  includes  types  presenting  striking 
analogies  with  those  of  all  the  other  continents,  from  Africa  to  Australia  and 
South  America.  No  naturalist  has  thrown  more  light  on  this  insular  fauna  than 
M.  Grandidier,  our  knowledge  of  which  he  has  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  six- 
teen mammalians,  ten  birds,  twenty-five  reptiles,  and  eighteen  saurians,  besides 
numerous  insects  and  other  small  animals. 
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No  stone  weapons  or  implements  have  been  discovered  in  Madagascor.t  a  fact 
which  seems  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  island  remained  uninhabited  till 
the  arrival  of  already  hulf-civilised  settlers.  Like  tha  indigenous  fauna,  the  human 
inhabitants  of  this  regi'in  are  of  diverse  origin,  and  through  these  various  elements 
it  is  connected  with  the  vast  semicircle  of  lunds  which  sweep  round  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  to  the  Malayo- Polynesian  archipelagoes. 
But  although  immigrants  have  certainly  arrived  from  the  west,  north,  and  east, 
there  can  be  no  duubt  that  the  dominant  influence,  if  not  in  numbers  at  all  events 
in  their  relative  higher  culture,  belongs  to  the  peoples  of  Malayan  or  Oceanic 
origin. 

A  convincing  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  language  which  is  current 
amongst  all  the  tribes,  of  whatever  race,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
"Whether  they  be  of  Negro,  Arab,  Indian,  or  Malay  descent,  all  the  Malagasy 
peoples  speak  a  pliant,  poetic,  and  melodious  tongue,  which  careful  philological 
research  has  clearly  shown  to  be  related  to  the  great  linguistic  family  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Polynesian  islands.  Their  very 
collective  name  of  Malagasy  has  even  been  connected  by  Vinson,  De  Froberville, 
and  others  with  that  of  Malacca,  in  the  I  ndo-(  Chinese  peninsula.  Numerous  voca- 
bularies, the  earliest  of  which  were  a  Dutch  collection  of  1604  and  that  of  Arthu- 
(•ius,  dating  from  1613,  had  already  rendered  this  relationship  more  than  probable, 
while  more  recent  systematic  grammars  and  complete  dictionaries  have  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  the  hypothesis  of  the  first  scientific  explorers. 

Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  familiar  terms  in  Malagasy,  nearly  one  hundred  are 
clearly  of  Malay  origin,  the  rest  being  derived  from  Arabic,  Swaheli,  or  some 
other  Bantu  dialect.  According  to  Mullens,  the  most  striking  resemblances  and 
analogies  are  found  between  the  dialect  of  the  Betsimisarakas  of  the  east  coast  and 
the  Malays  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  All  those  agglutinated  geographical 
names  which  occur  on  the  map  of  Madagascar,  and  which  are  often  of  such 

•  N<n-th-ea*t  Madagasear. 
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aHtoniflhing  length,  arc  for  the  most  part  extremely  felicitous  compound  forms, 
describing  with  graphic  tt-rseufss  the  milieut  features  of  the  locality. 

The  arrival  of  the  Maluyo- Polynesian  iinniigrunts  must  oljviously  be  referred 
back  to  a  somewhat  remote  period.  When  the  French  settlers  first  made  their 
Hp|)earunce  on  the  south-east  coast  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Mada- 
gascar was  already  occupied  by  numerous  independent  states  and  tribal  communi- 
ties, without  any  political  cuhesion  with  ejch  other  or  any  eicmuiits  of  a  coumon 

Fig.  1H.>  —  Ravonimaiiitbaiiiomto,  Hota  Minibteii. 
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civilisation  except  their  Malay  speech.  The  original  racial  or  national  unity,  to 
which  they  were  indebted  for  their  common  language,  had  long  ceased  to  exist. 
No  ethnical  groups  in  the  island  were  at  that  time  distinguished  above  the  others 
by  any  marked  superiority  of  culture,  except  the  small  Arab  population,  belonging 
to  a  totally  different  race  from  the  Malays. 

But  this  Arab  element,  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  very  first 
century  of  the  Hegira,  was  not  strong  enough  to  assimilate  the  indigenous  popu- 
lations, who  had  been  brought  earlier  under  more  powerful  influences.    In  the 
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thirteenth  century  an  Arab  writer  ^peuka  of  the  iHlintdert)  as  "  brothers  of  the 
Chinese,"  and  gives  the  name  of  "  Malay  "  to  one  of  their  uitioo,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  uUusion  is  made  to  the  same  city  by  the  historian  Edrisi. 

No  authentic  historical  records  can  Iw  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  various 
views  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  period  when  the  first  immigrants  reached 
the  island  und  on  the  particular  region  whence  they  came.  It  is  no  longer  jMissible 
to  say  with  confidence  what  precise  route  they  followed,  although  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  suggest  any  other  probable  highway  besides  that  of  the  marine  currents, 
which,  under  the  action  of  the  trade  winds,  set  regularly  in  the  direction  from 
north-eost  to  south-west  across  the  Inditin  Ocean.  These . currents,  which  in  the 
year  1885  brought  oil  the  way  from  Java  the  p  lice  ojoctod  by  the  tremendous 
eruption  of  Erakatau  in  August,  18H.3,  miy  also  have  easily  enabled  the  native 
prauN  or  light  craft  to  reach  Mudugascar  from  the  Sunda  Islands.  Such  distant 
expeditions  were  oven  in  remote  times  made  by  the  Malay  chiefs  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  so  that  they  were  fully  justitied  in  ttssuming  the  proud  title  of  "masters 
of  the  eastern  und  western  winds  ami  waters."  * 

Possibly  the  Chagos  coralline  archipelago,  which,  according  to  Darwin,  has 
subsided  in  comparatively  recent  times,  may  formerly  have  served  as  a  convenient 
station  between  the  two  regions.  But  in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  tbfir  new 
surroundings,  the  immigrants  from  the  east  had  to  change  their  manner  of  life,  and 
it  thus  happened  that  these  roving  seafarers  gradually  became  settled  tillers  of  the 
land  in  the  great  island.  Penetrating  inland  from  the  malarious  districts  round 
the  coast,  they  traversed  the  low-lying  forest  belt  and  climbed  the  slopes  of  the 
central  plateau,  where  their  descendants  stilL  hold  their  ground.  The  "  silver 
canoe" — that  is,  the  tomb  in  which  the  sovereign  of  the  Hova  nation  is  always 
buried — recalls  the  time  when  the  dead  were  really  interred  in  a  boat,  as  is  still  the 
custom  amongst  the  Botsiraisarakas  of  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  amongst  niimerous 
Malayan  communities. t  So  long  have  the  Hovas  been  settled  on  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  the  interior  that  they  are  no  more  able  than  Europeans  themselves  to 
endure  the  deadly  climate  of  the  coaatlands.  Leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  diseases 
are  prevalent  amongst  them. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  Madagascar  presents  a  considerable  mixture  of  diverse 
populations,  none  of  which  have  preserved  the  primitive  types  in  an  absolutely 
pure  state.  In  some  of  the  insular  groups,  notably  those  of  the  west  coast,  the 
Negro  element  is  predominant,  and  here  are  met  many  individuals  differing  little 
from  the  true  African,  with  robust  frames,  black  or  deep  brown  complexion,  flat 
features,  and  crisp  or  woolly  hair.  In  the  central  provinces  most  of  the  tril)es 
approach  the  ordinary  Malay  t3T)e,  being  distinguished  by  a  coppery  colour,  black 
lank  hair,  and  beautiful  white  teeth.  At  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  island, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  north-west  and  south-east  sides,  occurs  the  so-called  "white," 
that  is,  the  Arab  type.  According  to  Grandidier,  the  Indians  of  Malitbar  have  also 
leltuumerous  traces  of  their  residence  on  the  west  coast,  where  several  families 


•  Cook,  A  Voyage  to  th«  PaciJIe 

t  Bev.  Juuiw  Sibrae,  Antananarivo  Ann'Ml,  1887. 
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of  chiefs  claim  this  Hindu  descent.  In  many  tribes  the  caste  system  prevails, 
and  amongst  these  coinmunitics  thv  physical  ap])earanc(>  of  the  people  differs  no 
less  than  the  social  eouditious.  The  rukm  evidently  belong  to  a  different  race  from 
their  subjects. 

The  Hoy  as. 

The  Ilovas,  who  are  at  present  the  most  powerful  and,  politically,  the  dominant 
people,  appear  to  have  preserved  the  original  Malay  type,  ut  least  amongst  the 

Fijf.  136. — Bktsilku  Woman. 
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chiefs  and  higher  circles.  By  some  writers  they  are  connected  either  with  the 
Battas  of  North  Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Nias,  with  the  natives  of 
Java  and  Bali,  or  with  the  Tagalas  of  lae  Philippine  Archipelago.*  Resemblances 
have  also  been  pointed  out  between  the  Hovas  and  the  Siamese,  the  Samoons,  the 
Tonga  Islanders,  and  even  the  Japanese.  Thus  the  various  views  held  by  observers 

•  Marsden,  HUtnry  ofSmtatra;  W.  von  Humboldt,  Th«  Kawi  Langmge ;  Grawfurd,  Qrammar  of  the 
Malay  Language,  Introduction. 
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thomRolvoH  would  HO(«in  to  iiuiirutu  a  divorso  origin  of  tbo  TToviif ,  due  no  doubt  to 
ro|x»»t»'d  arrivals  from  the  EuHt.  At  the  Hiiino  tinio  ull  thoso  custom  invaders, 
whi'thor  Hundanosit,  SunioanN,  Hiainose,  or  JupanoHe,  may  bo  roii:ardod  us  Injlongin^ 
to  tbo  sumo  family  of  mankind,  ut  leust  when  coinpurud  with  thu  immigrants  from 
Africa. 

In  tbo  middlo  of  tbo  sevcnfeontb  oonturv,  when  tbo  island  was  first  dcHcrilK'd 
by  Flaoourt,  the  Hovas  wore  still  unknown  as  a  separate  nationality,  or  else  con- 
founded, under  other  names,  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  fact  the  "  Ovcs  " 
<lo  not  make  their  appeuranco  in  history  till  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  they  regained  their  independence  from  the  Sakuluvas,  and  when  the 
present  Ilova  kingdom  was  founded  by  their  chief,  the  "  Lord  who  lives  in  tbo 
heart  of  Imorina."  At  that  time  the  natives  of  thf-  plateaux  called  themselves 
Amhanilnnitrn,  that  is  to  suy,  "  People  living  under  the  heavens,"  or  else  Ambo' 
niandro,  that  is  •'  People  living  under  the  light  of  day."  These  names  they  had 
adopted  cither  because  their  country,  Imerinu,  was  for  them  the  whole  world,  or 
because  it  occupied  the  elevattnl  upland  regions  above  the  surrounding  low-lying 
coastlands.  Even  still  the  term  Horn  is  applied  only  to  the  middle  classes,  the 
nobles  taking  the  designation  of  Aiidridiia,  while  the  slaves  are  collectively  known 
either  us  Mainfi  or  Andeeo.  But  at  present  the  vnrious  conquered  peoples  affect 
the  name  of  "  Hovas,"  in  order  thus  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dominant 
races ;  while  the  still  imreduccd  tribes  scornfully  attribute  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Imerina  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Amboalamho,  or  "  Swine-dogs,"  which,  however, 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  taken  in  a  complimentary  sense. 

Thus  the  populations*  collectively  grouped  as  Hovas  increase  both  by  the  con- 
tinual reduction  of  neighbouring  tribes  and  by  the  natural  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  which  is  considerable  in  these  mountainous  regions,  where  the  women  are 
very  prolific.  Owing  i/o  this  increase,  colonies  of  Hovas  are  constantly  being 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  island  at  great  distances  from  their  native  plateau, 
but  especially  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Alaotra. 

Travellers,  for  the  most  part  English  and  Frencli,  differ  greatly  in  their 
estimate  of  the  Hova  character,  a  circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  prejudices  of  political  rivalry,  but  also  to  the  differences  in  the  social 
classes  themselves  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  Naturally  the  greatest 
contrasts  are  found  to  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  rural  districts.  The  former  have  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  court  intrigues,  to  tempori;to  and  tack  about,  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  ony  of  the  rival  parties,  and  thus  preserve  their  influence,  and  even 
their  lives.  They  thus  become  astute  diplomatists,  past-masters  in  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  cajolery  ;  while  the  latter,  peaceful  tillers  of  the  land,  have  preserved  the 
national  virtues  of  courtesy,  friendliness,  and  hospitality.  The  peasant^  are  as  a 
rule  very  industrious,  kind  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  much  attached  to 
"  the  land  of  their  forefathers."  They  are  no  doubt  accused  by  the  foreign  traders 
of  being  eager  for  gain,  and  inclined  to  drive  hard  bargains  ;  but  this  is  a  charge 
which  the  natives  may  justly  fling  back  on  their  accusers. 
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According  to  Orandidier  the  TTovns,  taking  the  term  In  the  widest  sense,  so  ns 

t/i  include  uU  the  trilws  of  the  central  regions  who  have  adopted  the  name  of  the 

victorious  nation,  number  altogether  about  one  rr'  llion  houIh,  or,  Huy,  ont-third 

of  the  whole  ]K)pulation  of  the  i»land.      Thanks  to  the  great<>r  relative  density  of 

the  inhabitants  in  their 

,,  ^  FIb.  137. — Inhabitants  of  Madaiiahtar, 

territory,  as  well  as  to 

■'  Sou*  1 !  iii,noo,oon. 

the  conimunding  ]M)Hi- 
tion  occupied  by  them 
in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  they  have  natu- 
rally acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  dis- 
cordant tribal  groups 
scattered  over  the  low- 
lying  coustlands.  Effect 
has  been  given  to  this 
natural  superiority  by 
their  better  oiguulscd 
administration,  sup- 
ported by  troops  trained 
to  European  methods 
of  warfare  by  English 
and  other  foreign 
officers. 

A  vast  part  of  the 
territory  encircling  the 
central  province  of  Im- 
erina  is  still  almost  un- 
inliabited,  especially  in 
the  western  districts. 
In  this  direction  stretch 
extensive  wildernesses, 
where  the  traveller  may 
journey  for  days  to- 
gether without  mtt  'irf: 
a  single  group  of  h&u.  mo- 
tions. To  these  fron- 
tier tracts  tk    English 

explorers  'jtve  given  the  name  of  No  Man's  Land  ;  according  to  Grandidier  they 
neither  are  nor  can  be  inhatit<>d. 

The  Sakat,ava8. 
During  the  last  century  the  military  preponderance  belonged  to  the  people  of 
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the  west  coast,  collectively  known  as  Sakalavas,  or  "  Men  of  the  Long  Plains."  * 
These  Skalavas,  who  were  weakened  by  being  divided  into  two  independent 
kingdoms,  besides  several  autonomous  chieftaincies,  are  at  present,  if  not  actually 
reduced  by  the  Hovas,  at  least  officially  abandoned  by  their  former  French  allies 
to  the  generosity  of  the  dominant  race.  The  stations  already  occupied  by  the 
Hovas  at  all  the  strategical  points  in  the  Sakalava  territory  render  the  future 
conquest  of  the  whole  country  a  mere  question  of  time.  ' 

The  Mahafali  of  the  south-western  regions,  the  Anti-Fiherenanas,  Anti-Manas, 
Anti-Mahilakas,  Anti-Bueni,  and  other  tribes,  all  belong  to  the  Sakalava  family, 
which  numbers  altogether  about  half  a  million  of  souU.t  Amongst  these  Mala- 
gasy peoples  the  Negro  seems  on  the  whole  to  prevail  over  the  Malay  type.  The 
hair  is  neither  straight,  as  in  the  latter,  nor  yet  woolly,  as  in  the  former,  but 
undulating  and  kinky ;  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  the  mouth  protruding,  with  some- 
what thick  and  pouting  lips.  The  calf  is  well  developed  and  the  foot  of  remark- 
ably shapely  form,  and  the  people  are  generally  nimble,  active,  and  of  robust  con- 
stitution, leprosy,  so  common  amongst  the  Hovan,  rarely  occurring  amongst  them. 

The  purest  branch  of  the  Sukolava  race  are  the  Mashicores,  who  dwell  in  the 
interior,  but  in  many  of  the  seaboard  districts  they  have  become  crossed  with 
Arabs.  The  Vezos,  that  is  to  say  "  swimmers,"  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore,  in 
the  still  independent  Sakalava  kingdoms  of  Fiherenana  and  Eitombo,  on  the  south- 
west coast,  are  of  almost  white  complexion.  They  even  claim  to  be  whites,  on  the 
ground  of  their  repeated  interminglings  with  the  Hindu  immigrants,  the  English 
and  French  corsairs  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Reunion  who 
come  to  trade  in  all  the  ports  along  the  coast.^  Notwithstanding  the  abundant 
evidence  of  black  blood,  the  Sakalavas  are  connected  by  no  direct  records  with  any 
of  the  populations  on  the  opposite  mainland  ;  nor  is  it  possible  now  io  determine 
with  any  accuracy  the  precise  time  when  the  Negroes  began  to  pass  over  to  the 
great  island  either  in  a  body,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  successive  expeditions 
spread  over  long  periods.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coastlands,  however,  still  possess 
little  flotillas  of  outriggers,  with  which  fishermen  and  traders  undertake  long 
voyages,  and  with  which,  till  recently,  the  corsairs  paid  yearly  piratical  expe- 
diiions  to  the  Comoro  Islands.  In  the  year  1805  these  Sakalava  rovers  even 
captured  a  Portuguese  corvette  near  the  port  of  Ibo,  on  the  Mozambique  coast. 

At  the  same  time  these  Negroid  Malagasy  peoples  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  pure  Negro  slaves  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the  Arabs  into  the 
ports  along  the  Sakalava  seaboard.  These  slaves  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Makua  (Ma-Eua)  nation,  a  numerous  Mozambique  people  whose  tribal  communities 
are  scattered  over  the  extensive  region  between  the  Zambeze  and  the  Rovuma  basins. 
According  to  Baron,  they  call  themselves  by  the  collective  name  of  Za2&-Mai>ga. 


*  This  etymology,  however,  although  given  by  the  Sakalavas  themaelves,  has  been  questioned. 
According  to  some  authorities  the  word  really  means  "  Long  cats,"  and  was  attributed  to  them  in  an 
offensive  sense. 

t  The  prefix  Anli,  Anta,  Ante,  before  ethnical  names,  has  the  meaning  of  htre,  people  of  her*,  that  is, 
indigenous  inhabitants. 

X  Sitoee,  The  Great  African  Itland. 
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The  Betsileo,  Bara,  and  Neighbouring  Tribes. 

The  Betsileo,  that  is  to  say  "  Invincible,"  who  dwell  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  in  the  mountainous  region  bordering  northwards  on 
Imerina,  no  longfer  deserve  this  national  designation.  They  are  at  present,  for  the 
most  part,  peaceful  agriculturists,  amongst  whom  the  black  seems  greatly  to 
prevail  over  the  Malay  element.  According  to  Sibree  they  are  the  tallest  of  all  the 
Malagasy  people,  with  average  stature  about  six  feet. 

Their  neighbours  the  Baras,  that  is  "  Barbarians,''  who  occupy  the  plateau 
farther  south,  are  in  appearance  more  like  the  Sakalava  people,  and  like  them  also 
have  partly  preserved  their  political  independence.  The  section  of  the  nation  who 
have  taken  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  which  floods  the  highest  depression  on 
Mount  Ivohib^,  are  able  from  that  vantage-ground  to  defy  the  attempts  of  their 
assailants. 

Farther  south,  the  Ant'  Androi,  who  occupy  the  southern  extremity  of 
Madagascar,  are  also  still  unreduced.  Like  their  western  neighbours,  the  Mahafali, 
they  keep  carefully  aloof  from  all  strangers,  and  these  two  tribes  are  regarded  as  the 
rudest  of  all  the  Malagasy  peoples.  The  Ant*  Anossi,  or  "  People  of  the  Islands," 
or  "  Coastlands,"  with  whom  the  early  French  settlers  at  Saint-Lucia  and  Fort 
Dauphin  first  came  in  contact,  and  whom  they  oppressed  so  cruelly,  are  now  subject 
to  the  Hova  nile. 

The  Ant'  Aisaka  tribe,  which  follows  northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
closely  resembles  the  Sakalavas,  and  has  probably  been  crossed  by  the  same  Negro 
elements.  The  tribal  name  means  "  Hand  Fishers,"  in  allusion  to  their  former 
primitive  way  of  capturing  fish.  Conterminous  with  them,  still  going  northwards, 
are  the  Ant'  Aimoro,  or  "  Moors,"  another  coast  people  on  the  east  side,  who  claim 
to  be  descended  from  the  Arabs  of  Mecca.  In  support  of  this  claim  they  show 
some  ancient  documents  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which,  however,  cannot 
explain  awny  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  intermixture. 

Above  the  Ant'  Aimoro  and  Ant'  Ambaboaka  peoples  the  wooded  upland  valleys 
are  occupied  by  the  Ant'  Anala  or  "  Forest  People,"  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  thanks  to  the  inaccessible  position  of  the 
natural  fastnesses  where  they  have  their  camping-grounds.  One  of  these  strong- 
holds. Mount  Ikiongo  or  Ikongo,  which  towers  1,600  feet  above  the  surrounding 
lands,  presents  even  more  precipitous  flanks  than  Ivobibe:  It  terminates  in  almost 
sheer  rocky  walls  on  all  sides,  except  at  one  point  scaled  by  a  narrow  path  which 
might  be  easily  defended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men.  Guard-houses  or  watch- 
towers  have  been  erected  at  intervals  round  about,  the  crest  of  the  mountain ;  while 
five  hamlets,  surrounded  by  fields  and  limpid  brooks,  are  scattered  over  the  upper 
plateau,  which  is  eight  miles  long  by  four  broad. 

The  independent  branch  of  the  Ant*  Anala  tribe,  who  in  time  of  war  take 
refuge  on  the  Ikongo  heights,  are  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
mountain  itself. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Madagascar  the  populations 
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appear  to  have  been  at  some  time  much  subject  to  Arab  influences.  The  Zafe- 
Ruminia,  or  "  Whites,"  mentioned  by  Flacourt  and  other  contemporary  writers, 
were  certainly  either  Arabs  or  Hindus  professing  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
Numerous  chiefs  amongst  all  the  local  tribes  claim  Arab  descent,  while  the  ontbian 
or  priests,  corresponding  to  the  omasiii  of  the  Sukalavas,  disseminate  usages  and 
ceremonies  which  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  precepts  of  Islam.* 


^  The  Betsimisarakas  and  Sihanakas. 

Of  all  the  nations  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  the  most  numerous  are  the  now 
reduced  Betsimisarakas  or  "  United  People,"  well  known  to  travellers,  who  have 
to  cross  their  territory  on  the  route  from  Tamatave  to  Tananarive,  capital  of 
Madagascar.  Both  the  Betsimisarakas  and  their  neighbours,  the  Betanimenas,  or 
"  People  of  the  Red  Land,"  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Babakoto  Indris, 
are  tall  and  robust,  but  of  a  gentle,  patient  disposition,  in  other  respects  differing 
little  from  their  Hova  rulers.  They  number  collectively  about  three  hundred 
thousand  souls.  ^ 

Prominent  amongst  the  other  peoples  of  the  eastern  seaboard  ere  the 
Ant'  Ankai,  or  "  Gladesmen,"  and  the  Bezanozano,  or  '*  Bushmen "  (P)  t  who 
occupy  the  long  narrow  Ankai  Valley  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  forest-clad 
mountains.  These  tribes  have  become  intermediary  agents,  a  sort  of  middlemen, 
for  the  trade  between  the  Hovas  of  the  plateau  and  the  Betsimisaraka  coast- 
landers.  Nearly  all  the  merchandise  is  transported  by  them  over  the  difficult 
mountain  tracks  and  passes,  and  their  habit  of  carrying  heavy  loads  on  the  bare 
shoulders  has  gradually  developed  fleshy  welts  which  protect  the  shoulder-blade 
from  sudden  shocks.  The  children  are  all  born  furnished  with  these  protecting 
excrescences.^ 

Farther  north,  in  the  depression  now  flooded  by  Lake  Aloatra,  dwell  the 
Ant'  Sihanakas,  that  is,  the  "  Lake  People,"  or  according  to  William  Ellis,  the 
"  Independent,"  fishers  and  shepherds,  who  tend  the  herds  of  their  Hova  masters. 
Nearly  all  the  utensils  used  by  this  tribe  are  made  of  reeds.  Paring  the  rainy 
season  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  riverain  and  lacustrine  villages  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  retire  to  the  hijrher  grounds  rising  above  the  level  of  the  inunda- 
tions. They  simply  embark,  with  their  household  goods  and  matting,  on  stout 
rufts  also  made  of  reeds,  a  1  thus  drift  about  with  the  current  till  the  waters 
subside. 

The  p  ihnnakas  belong  to  the  same  tribal  group  as  the  Betsimisarakas ;  but 
farther  on,  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar  is  occupied  by  quite  a  different 
people,  the  Ant'  Ankaras,  that  is,  either  "  Men  of  the  North  "  or  "  Men  of  the 
Rocks,"  who  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  by  their 
distinctly  £afir-like  appearance,  with  woolly  hair  and   thick  lips.     Of  all   the 


*  Max  Leclerc  ;  A.  Walen,  Antanatiayivo  Annual,  1883. 

t  So  Jbrgensen  oxplaiuti  the  word,   which  othera  interpret  in  the  sense  of 
Rebels." 

i  Mtmoiri  of  tht  Anthropological  Socitty,  1877. 
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Malagasy  nations  they  have  also  been  brought  most  under  the  influence  of  the 
teachings  of  Islam.  During  the  late  political  complications  the  Ant'  Ankarus 
sided  with  the  French  against  the  Hovus,  and  have  in  return  reaped  the  same 
reward  as  their  Sakalava  neighbours.  They  have  been  deserted  by  their  foreign 
allies  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
present  masters  of  the  island.  Such  at  least  is  the  practical  result  of  the  treaty  of 
1885,  which,  while  nominally  reducing  the  Hovas  to  the  position  of  vassals, 
really  strengthens  their  claims  to  the  political  supremacy  over  all  the  Malagasy 
peoples. 

The  Eimos  and  other  Ahorigines. 

Besides  those  of  the  chief  nations  that  divide  the  Madagascar  territory  between 
them,  many  other  tribal  names  figure  on  the  maps,  which  must  be  regarded  either 
as  the  designations  of  mere  clans,  castes,  and  other  smaller  sub-divisions,  or  else 
synonymous  with  the  better-known  appellations.  But  mention  is  also  made  of 
certain  dwarfish  peoples,  such  as  the  Eimos,  who  are  said  to  dwell  amongst  the 
Baras  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  early  French  travellers  who  refer 
to  them — the  naturalist  Commerson,  and  De  Modave,  Governor  of  Fort  Dauphin — 
describe  these  pigmies  as  blacks  with  large  head,  crisp  hair,  long  arms,  very  brave, 
and  skilful  in  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow.  But  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  their  existence  by  any  European  explorer. 

Flacourt  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  cannibal  tribe,  the  Ontaysatroihas, 
who  were  said  to  devour  their  sick  and  aged  relatives.  Amongst  these  Malagasy 
natives,  possibly  kinsmen  of  the  Sumatran  Battas,  "  the  only  graves  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  are  their  children."  * 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  Behosi,  said  to  dwell  in  the  woodlands  of  the 
western  slope  about  the  uninhabited  borderlands,  and  described  as  a  black  people, 
springing  like  monkeys  from  branch  to  branch  and  living  on  fruits,  roots,  and 
lemurs  taken  by  snares  and  then  "  fattened  for  the  market."  But  nothing  beyond 
a  vague  tradition  would  appear  to  survive  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
Va-Zimba  Negroes,  who  were  said  to  be  the  true  aborigines  of  Madagascar,  and  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  even  with  the  use  of  fire.  AVho  were 
these  Va-Zimbas,  whose  very  name  suggests  their  Bant"  origin  P  A  small  tribe 
south  of  Majunga  in  the  Sakalava  territory  is  still  known  by  the  same  designa- 
tion, and  may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  race.  This  at  least  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  having  a  sort  of  pre-eminent  right  to  the 
land,  and  that  on  their  journeys  they  are  entitled  to  help  themselves  without  pay- 
ment to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  if  they  were  envoys  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Va-Zimbas  may  perhaps  be  kinsmen  of  the  Ba-Simba  or  Cimbeba  people 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  Cunene  basin.  Their  graves,  stones  heaped 
up  like  cairns  or  else  disposed  in  circles,  are  scattered  over  various  districts  of  the 
central  plateau,  and  are  approached  by  the  present  Malagasy  inhabitants;  with  fear 

*  FUoourt,  Sittoir*  dt  Madagaiear, 
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and  trembling.     Here  sacrifices  are  even  occasionally  offered  in  order  to  conjure 
the  evil  spirits  hovoring  about  these  ill-omened  sites. 

'     '    '"      ^  SocFAL  Condition. 

In  a  country  like  Madagascar,  which  is  passing  through  a  period  of  rapid  trans- 
formation,  and  almost  of  revolution,  the  social  condition  necessarily  presents  the 
greatest  discrepancies,  according  as  the  various  tribes  and  castes  take  part  in  or 
still  hold  aloof  from  the  onward  national  movement.  The  influence  of  the  whites 
is  predominant  in  the  high  places,  and  amongst  a  larg^  number  of  tribal  communi- 
ties the  leading  families  boast  of  their  descent  from  Europeans,  just  as  their  pre- 
decessors plumed  themselves  on  their  Arab  blood.  Like  the  Japanese — and  herein 
may  be  noticed  another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  races — they  have 
plunged  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  into  the  broad  stream  of  European  culture.  Dress, 
ornaments,  furniture,  style  of  dwellings,  ceremonies,  military  parades,  polite 
phraseology,  religions  themselves  :  all  has  been  eagerly  adopted  from  their  English 
or  French  visitors,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  thus  gradually  spreads  in  ever 
widening  circles  from  the  capital  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  empire. 
..  Even  during  the  interval  of  reaction,  when  all  foreigners  were  expelled,  the 
movement  still  continued,  and  those  who  were  temporarily  banished  from  Tana- 
narive were  surprised  on  their  return  after  the  war  to  find  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  buildings  constructed  in  the  European  style  of  architecture.  At  pre- 
sent the  whites,  whether  traders  or  missionaries,  freely  traverse  the  island  from 
end  to  end,  and  hundreds  especially  of  the  dealers  from  Mauritius  and  Reunion, 
are  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  still  independent  people  on  the  seaboard  and 
central  plateaux. 

Under  all  these  influences  schools  have  been  multiplied  in  the  towns  and  villages. 
The  Hova  language,  henceforth  fixed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  writing  system, 
has  become  a  literary  tongue,  and  possesses  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  printed 
books  and  periodicals.*  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  terms  are  freely  bor- 
rowed, although  in  a  greatly  modified  form  to  suit  the  phonetic  system  and  struc- 
ture of  the  national  speech.  Christianity,  represented  by  four  different  Protestant 
sects  and  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  has  been  the  State  religion  since  the  year 
1869,  and  the  Queen  now  bears  the  title  of  ''  Head  of  the  Assembly  of  Believers." 

Madugascar  has  also  its  learned  societies.  Radama  II.,  who  on  ascending  the 
throne  in  1861,  began  by  declaring  in  a  great  kcbari,  or  national  council,  that 
henceforth  all  the  whites  "  formed  part  of  his  family,"  had  even  the  intention  of 
founding  an  Academy  of  Science"  He  fancied,  like  so  many  other  sovereigns, 
that  he  could  thus  create  genius. 

But  beyond  the  influence  of  the  ruling  class  the  peoples  of  the  more  secluded 

*  The  Antananarivo  Annual  and  Jfndoffnscar  Magazine,  a  learned,  soientifio,  and  literary  publication, 
has  regularly  appeared  for  many  yoara  in  the  capital.  It  is  written  in  English,  chiefly  by  the  members 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  entirely  set  up  and  printed  by  native  craftsmen,  on  whose  skill 
and  intellisenoe  it  reflects  much  credit.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  1875  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  James  Sibree,  by  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
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districts  of  the  empire  have  still  partly  preserved  the  primitive  usages  and  customs 
inherited  from  their  Malay  or  Bantu  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  olden  times  The  Malagasy  who  have  not  yet  adopted  in  part 
or  altogether  the  European  dress,  or  the  long  white  cotton  robes  introduced  by 
the  miHsionaries,  wear  nothing  but  the  lamba,  a  sort  of  skirt  which  amongst  the 
populations  of  the  interior  is  made  of  bast  pounded  with  the  hammer. 

Malagasy  Customs. 

The  natives  of  many  districts  also  still  tattoo  the  face  or  raise  scars  or  welts  on 
the  body,  like  their  African  or  Polynesian  ancestors,  or  dress  the  hair  with  clay 
and  grease,  like  most  of  the  tribes  along  the  Upper  Congo.  Thus  the  Baras  fashion 
the  hair  in  the  form  of  a  great  ball  by  means  of  wax  and  fat  kneaded  into  a  sort  of 
yellowish  pigment.  The  dwellings  of  the  uncivilised  natives  are  merely  wretched 
hovels  made  of  beaten  earth,  reeds,  and  the  foliage  of  the  ravenala  plant.  Amongst 
some  communities  firearms  are  still  unknown,  the  warriors  using  nothing  but 
their  primitive  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  or  else  the  still  more  primitive  blow- 
pipe. , 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  universally  practised  amongst  all  the  populations 
not  yet  converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  Sakalava  communities  the  operation  is 
performed  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  after  which  the  victim  is  henceforth  consi- 
dered as  a  man.  On  this  occasion  he  fires  his  first  shot,  and  is  also  knocked  about 
and  well  shaken  by  the  assistants,  to  give  him  a  forecast  of  the  arduous  life- 
struggles  for  which  he  must  now  prepare  himself.  In  general  the  Malagasy 
children  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom,  and  in  most  of  the  tribes  the 
young  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  contract  temporary  unions  without  exposing 
themselves  to  censure.  Thoy  come  together  on  trial  before  making  up  their 
minds  to  a  permanent  alliance. 

Until  he  is  married  the  Malagasy  remains  a  minor,  incapable  of  inheriting 
property.  The  marriage  itself  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  purchase,  and,  as  in  so 
many  other  countries,  is  accompanied  by  a  show  of  abduction.  In  some  districts 
the  purchaser  is  not  allowed  to  carry  off  his  prize  until  he  has  gallantly  fought 
for  her,  and  made  a  sufficient  display  of  tact  and  bravery  against  the  yo;  ",^  men 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  the  Sakalavas  the  alliance  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  parents  without  the  consent  of  their  children ;  but  they  always  take  prece- 
dence at  the  wedding  feast.  At  this  festive  gathering  bride  and  bridegroom  eat 
out  of  the  same  dish,  after  which  they  dip  their  finger  in  a  vessel  containing  the 
blood  of  an  ox  slaughtered  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  then  smear  the  breast  of 
the  guests  with  the  blood. 

The  Sakalava  unions  are  as  a  rule  much  respected,  and  divorces,  euphemistically 
called  "  thanksgivings,"  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Cases  are  also  said  to  be  common 
enough  of  the  survivor  committing  suicide  through  grief  at  the  death  of  his  or 
her  companion  in  life.  But  amongst  the  Mahafali,  the  women  are  on  the  contrary 
universally  regarded  as  inferior  beings,  bound  to  serve  man  in.  all  things  and 
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enjoying  no  personal  rights  of  any  sort.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to  eat  with 
him,  or  to  be  present  at  his  meals  When  ill  they  must  keep  carefully  secluded, 
and  after  death  the  remains  of  the  wife  are  never  deposited  in  the  sacred  place 
reserved  for  her  husband.  The  adulteress  is  often  put  to  death,  "jven  by  her  own 
kinsfolk,  while  amongst  the  Sihanakas  the  widow  is  subjected  to  real  tortures. 
Clothed  in  her  most  sumptuous  robe  and  decked  in  all  her  finery,  the  wretched 
woman  awaits  in  the  mortuary  house  the  return  of  the  solemn  funer&I  procession. 
After  the  ceremony,  friends  and  relatives  fall  upon  her,  tearing  off  her  jewels, 
rending  her  garments,  unbinding  her  hair,  hurling  at  her  some  broken  vessel  and 
damaged  or  soiled  clothes,  and  the  like,  all  the  time  heaping  curses  on  her  as  the 
cause  of  the  calamity.  She  is  forbidden  to  utter  a  word  ;  all  are  free  to  buffet  or 
beat  her  at  pleasure,  and  this  period  of  "  mourning  "  lasts  for  months,  occasionally 
even  for  a  whole  year.  It  ends  with  a  formal  divorce  pronounced  by  the  relatives 
of  the  dead,  in  order  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  remains  of  her  departed  huNband. 

The  brotherhood  of  blood,  known  by  diverse  names  amongst  the  several  tribes, 
is  a  custom  still  commonly  observed  all  over  the  island,  and  most  European 
travellers  have  by  this  means  acquired  several  "  brothers,"  who  have  aided  them 
in  the  work  of  exploration.  The  two  friends  inflict  a  slight  wound  on  each  other 
and  mix  the  blood  flowing  from  the  cut.  But  amongst  the  Ant'  Anossi,  the 
practice  is  to  prepare  a  drink  with  the  blood  of  an  ox  mingled  with  some  "  holy 
water,"  in  which  are  thrown  divers  articles,  such  as  a  leaden  bullet  and  a  gold 
bracelet. 

Trials  by  ordeal  also  still  survive  in  the  unreduced  parts  of  the  country,  and 
till  recently  these  "judgments  of  God"  were  nowhere  more  terrible  in  their 
effect  than  amongst  the  Hovas.  The  yearly  victims  of  the  procedure  were  reckoned 
by  the  thousand.  The  most  usual  trial  is  that  of  boiling  water,  into  which  the 
accused  are  compelled  to  plunge  their  hand.  Sometimes  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  is 
placed  on  the  victim's  tongue ;  or  else  he  is  made  to  drink  the  poison  prepared 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tanghin  {Tanghinia  venenifera),  or  perhaps  he  is  compelled  to 
swim  across  some  crocodile-infested  stream.  In  this  case  the  wizard  strikes  the 
water  thrice,  and  then  addresses  the  terrible  saurians  ir  solemn  language :  "  It  is 
for  you,  O  crocodiles,  to  decide  whether  this  man  be  guilty  or  innocent  1 " 

The  liliu  draza,  that  is,  the  common  law  or  custom,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Saka- 
lavas,  is  everywhere  scrupulously  observed  in  the  provinces  not  yet  subjected  to 
the  Hova  government.  This  law  is  vry  severe,  especially  where  it  rests  on  no 
moral  sanction  beyond  the  mere  fear  of  the  unknown.  The  Sakalava  code  includes 
as  many  things  said  to  be  fadi,  or  forbidden,  as  there  are  tabooed  according  to 
Polynesian  usage.  All  Sakaluvas  are  forbidden  to  sleep  with  the  head  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  south,  to  lie  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  mat,  to  sweep  the  house 
on  the  north  side,  to  peel  a  banana  with  the  teeth,  to  eat  eels  or  a  cock,  to  leave 
a  mirror  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  to  spit  in  the  fire,  and  to  do  a  thousand  other 
things  which  to  those  not  swayed  by  the  fear  of  wizards  or  evil  spirits  must  seem 
perfecdy  indifferent  acts. 

Each  tribe,  each  clan,  eech  family  has  its  special  "fad,"  which  must  be 
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attended  to  under  peril  of  some  dire  mishap.  Such  and  such  places  are  unlucky, 
and  must  be  carefully  avoided  by  everybody.  Such  and  such  dates  are  similarly 
declaimed  to  be  unpropitious,  and  on  those  days  all  work  must  be  stopped,  all  under- 
takings postponed.  No  one  would  dare  to  start  on  any  adventure  without  first 
calling  in  the  magicians  to  consult  the  fates  by  the  game  of  hazard  known  as 
sikili,  wbich  Grandidier  believes  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  persecuted  Jews, 
refugees  from  Arabia.  "  The  day  of  the  mouth  is  a  lottery,"  says  a  Malagasy 
proverb ;  and  there  are  certain  terrible  days  in  the  Ant'  Anossi  and  Ant'  Anala 
community  when  the  new-born  babe  must  be  delivered  to  the  crocodiles  or  buried 
alive.  In  order  to  enlarge  his  colony  the  adventurer  Beniovski  made  the  people 
surrender  to  him  all  those  who  were  doomed  by  their  supposed  destiny  to  some 
misfortune.  Amongst  the  Vezo  branch  of  the  Sukalavas  the  families,  while  out- 
wardly observing  the  custom,  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  to  save  their  off- 
spring from  its  consequences.  The  little  victims  are  duly  taken  to  the  woods,  but 
no  sooner  are  they  deposited  on  the  ground  than  some  kinsman  steps  forward  to 
rescue  them  from  certain  death. 

Recourse  is  frequently  had  to  sacrifices  in  order  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits. 
All  the  manifestations  of  nature,  such  as  thunder,  rain,  and  the  v«  inds,  are  personi- 
fied by  minor  genii,  children  of  Zunahar-b^,  a  superior  being  who  cannot  be 
directly  invoked,  so  far  is  he  removed  above  mortals.  The  hills,  the  rocks,  and  great 
trees  are  also  venerated  spirits,  and  certain  gigantic  baobabs  or  tamarinds,  towering 
high  above  the  plain,  are  covered  with  scraps  of  cloth,  adorned  with  animals' 
heads,  or  coated  with  coloured  clays,  attesting  the  veneration  and  homage  of  the 
faithful. 

But  the  evil  spirits,  still  more  numerous  than  the  beneficent  genii,  hover  in  the 
air,  ever  whirling  round  and  round  in  search  of  their  victims.  They  it  is  that 
kindle  the  conflagration,  destroy  the  crops,  sweep  away  man  and  beast. 

"  The  ox  hath  tihcrefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard ; 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowuM  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock." 

Hence,  when  he  builds  •  himself  a  dwelling  or  sows  his  field,  the  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  family,  invokes  one  by  one  the  genii  of  his  kinsfolk,  imploring 
them  to  scare  away  their  invisible  foes.  Against  these  adversaries  song  is  the 
most  potent  weapon.  To  heal  the  ailing  the  women  and  young  girls  gather  round 
their  couch,  singing  and  dancing  and  beating  their  hands  at  dawn  and>  sunset. 
But  should  the  spell  fail  and  the  patient  die,  it  is  because  the  demons  have  tri- 
umphed. Forthw  ith  everything  must  be  cleansed,  and  the  very  abode  of  the  dead 
is  left  to  the  evil  ones.  The  Ant'  Anossi  forsake  the  land  itself,  while  most 
of  the  Sakalava  tribes  endeavour  at  least  to  baffle  the  fiends  by  changing  their 
name.  They  thus  hope  that  all  trace  of  their  wanderings  may  be  lost.  Amongst 
the  Sakalavas  it  is  also  usual  to  hide  away  the  sick  in  the  woodlands,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  persons  being  in  the  secret  of  their  whereabouts.  If  they  thus 
succeed  in  concealing  the  sufferer  from  the  demons  he  is  sure  to  recover. 
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Notwithstnnding  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  agriculture  can  scarcely 
make  much  progress  in  a  country  where  the  soil  is  still  cultivated  by  slave  labour. 
Doubtless  by  concentrating  all  available  hands  on  the  development  of  colonial 
produce  to  the  neglect  of  alimentary  plants,  certain  great  planters  may  produce  a 
deceptive  show  of  agricultural  prosperity.  But  these  are  precisely  the  conditions 
under  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  suffers  most  grievously.  The  large  land- 
owners on  the  east  side  of  the  island  are  all  ardent  champions  of  slavery,  on  the  plea 
that  the  landed  interests  of  the  country  will  thus  be  best  furtherecl.  The  first 
settlers  at  Fort  Dauphin  already  began  by  selling  the  men  captured  from  their 
own  allies ;  then,  during  the  two  subsequent  centuries,  11:.  ^ngascar  became  a  great 
depot  where  the  slave-dealers  came  to  procure  servile  labour  for  the  plantations  in 
the  Mascarenhas  An  hipelago,  on  the  African  coastlands,  in  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Makuas,  or  Mojainbikas,  names  collectively  given  to  the 
slaves  brought  from  Africa  itself,  were  landed  in  thousands  on  the  Sakalava  coast. 
By  the  French  planters  in  Mauritius  these  were  commonly  called  "  Marmites," 
from  the  native  word  Maromita,  that  is,  "  forders,"  in  allusion  to  their  passage 
from  the  mainland  across  the  Mozambique  Channel  to  the  west  side  of  Madagascar. 

Since  the  yeur  1877  the  importation  of  Negroes  has  been  rigorously  suppressed. 
But  in  the  great  island  itself  slavery  still  exists,  and  the  servile  class  is  estimated 
at  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  consequently  about  two  millions 
altogether.  Ihe  tribes  conquered  by  the  Hovas  may  also  be  said  to  be  regarded 
by  their  political  masters  as  mere  gangs  of  slaves,  and  are  constantly  subjected  to 
forced  or  statute  labour  ("corvee").  In  every  tribal  community  the  hereditary 
slave  element  itself  still  attests  the  original  struggle  between  two  classes  or  hostile 
races.  The  crime  of  poverty  is  also  punished  by  servitude,  in  so  far  as  liabilities 
incurred  by  the  Hovo  debtors  constantly  involve  loss  of  personal  freedom  to  the 
profit  of  their  creditors. 

According  to  MuUeuE,  the  average  price  of  a  slave  in  Madagascar  is  about  forty 
shillings.  Some  of  the  grandees  possess  many  thousands  ;  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries themselves  purchase  slaves  like  ordinary  citizens.  Hence  in  their  sermons 
the  shepherds  of  the  flock  are  obliged  carefully  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the 
delicate  question  of  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  freedom. 


Matekial  Progress. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  Madagascar  still  remains  an  agricul- 
tural region  of  great  \-alue,  as  the  chief  source  whence  the  neighbouring  Masca- 
reuhas  group  draws  its  supply  of  provisions,  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important 
cultivated  plant,  and  although  the  portion  of  the  soil  under  tillage  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  ^  hundredth  part  of  the  total  area,  the  annuel  crop,  after  amply  supplying 
the  local  demand,  contributes  a  considerable  item  to  the  export  trade  of  the  country. 
In  some  remote  provinces,  and  especially  amongst  the  Ant'  Anala  people,  the 
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cultivated  tracts  are  regularly  displaced  every  year.  The  herbage  and  brushwood 
of  some  favourable  spot  are  cleared  by  fire ;  then  in  the  rainy  season  the  ploughed 
ground  is  sown,  and  the  harvest  gathered  in  due  course.  Ne.\t  year  this  temporary 
camping-ground  is  abandoned,  and  the  same  rude  system  of  clearance  repeated  in 
some  neighbouring  district. 

Round  about  Tananarive  the  irrigated  landH  laid  out  as  rice-fields  are  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  never  sown  until  first  well  manured.  Besides  rice,  the  Mala- 
gasy cultivate  most  of  the  alimentary  plants  of,  tlie  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  such  as  mmioo,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  ground-nuts,  and  saonio,  which  is 
the  same  vegetable  {arum  escnlputuni)  that,  under  the  name  of  tare,  is  so  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  Oceanic  world.  The  Europeans  have  also  introduced  into 
the  central  plateaux  tbecereali),  fruits,  and  vr<retable8  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  tea  shrub  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  uplands  of  Imerina,  and  for  some 
years  planters  on  the  seaboard  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

The  central  plateaux  of  Madagascar,  being  destitute  of  forests  and  mostly 
covered  with  herbage,  are  amongst  the  regions  best  suited  for  stock-breeding. 
There  are  two  species  of  oxen,  the  South  African,  and  the  zebu,  or  Indian  buffalo, 
introduced  from  the  East  at  some  unknown  epoch,  and  now  numbering  many 
hundred  thousands,  if  not  over  a  million  head.  The  ox  is  the  most  attached 
companion  of  the  Sakalava ;  no  cert  mony  takes  place  from  which  he  is  excluded,  no 
legend  is  related  in  which  he  does  not  play  his  part.  The  Malagasy  sheep  belongs 
to  the  fat-tailed  fleecy  variety.  But  nearly  all  the  European  live-stock  thrives 
equally  well  on  the  Madagascar  plains,  except  the  horse,  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  frequently  perishes.  The  hardy  equine  breed  introduced  from  Burmah 
succeeds  best.  The  pig,  formerly  loathed,  as  an  impure  animal,  is  gradually 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  Hova  territory,  but  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
Sakalava  country,  where  the  people  are  still  slightly  affected  by  Mohammedan 
influences. 

All  the  European  farmyard  poultry  have  already  become  thoroughly  accli- 
matised amongst  the  Hovas.  Some  rising  agricultural  establishments  have  begun 
to  cultivate  the  Chinese  variety  of  the  silkworm,  which  is  fed,  as  in  Europe,  on 
the  mulberry-leaf.  Some  of  the  indigenous  species  also  yield  a  stout  silken 
thread. 

Under  the  influence  of  their  European  teachers,  the  Malagasy  have  already 
greatly  modified  the  national  industries,  as  shown  by  the  dress  of  the  people  and 
the  style  of  their  domestic  architecture.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  local  crafts 
are  still  maintained  on  the  old  primitive  lines.  The  native  weavers  make  stout 
silken  fabrics  of  bright  colours,  as  well  as  cotton  and  linen  stufFs  which  are  used 
for  the  nittional  costume.  The  fibre  of  the  raphin  palm  is  also  employed  ir  the 
preparation  of  garments,  hats  and  sails.  The  mats  exported  from  Madagascar, 
and  woven  of  raphia,  papyrus,  or  other  kinds  of  reeds,  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  strength,  durability,  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  various  factories  established  by  Laburde  and  encouraged  by  Radama  II., 
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were  all  dentroyed  during  the  Bubsotiuent  civil  dioordern,  and  the  country  lacIcH 
BufHuiont  internal  resources  to  replace  them.  The  mineral  deposits,  which  are 
descriWtl  by  the  natives  as  very  rich,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  only  some- 
what suporticialiy  surveyed  by  Kuropeans,  have  not  yet  acquired  any  economic 
importance,  mining  operations  having  long  been  severely  suppressed  by  the  Ilova 
Government. 

Quillermin's  researches  have  shown  that  Madagascar  possesses  a  coal  basin 
lying  on  the  north-west  coast  over  against  Nossi-IW,  and  very  rich,  especially  in 
the  Ambodimadiro  district  on  the  shores  of  Passandava  Bny.  But  accurate  details 
are  still  lucking  on  the  actual  extent  of  this  bisin,  on  its  probable  contents  and 
the  facilities  for  working  it  to  advantage.  The  sands  of  the  Ikopu  River  are 
auriferons,  and  a  few  gold  and  coppjr  mines  are  now  being  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government. 

The  Hova  Government  watches  jealously  over  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  maintaining  an  effective  system  of  custom-houses  at  all  important 
stations  round  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  districts  occupied  by  still  independent 
populations.  An  impost  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  articles  of  the 
import  and  export  trade,  with  the  exception  of  books,  stationery,  and  school  furni- 
ture, which  are  admitted  freely.  A  large  part  of  the  traffic,  especially  on  the  east 
coast,  is  carried  on  with  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  which  islands  require  cattle,  rice, 
maize,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  for  the  hands  employed  on  the  plantations. 

The  direct  trade  with  Europe  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wholesale 
dealers,  who  introduce  woven  goods,  draperies,  hardware,  rifles,  and  other  arms, 
taking  in  return  hides,  suet,  wax,  caoutchouc,  copal,  which  they  obtain  from  the 
agents  stationed  in  all  the  seaports  round  the  coast  and  in  the  large  villages  of  the 
interior.  The  United  States  also  takes  a  large  share  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  island,  which  is  estimated  at  about  £1,200,000  a  year.  The  French  five-franc 
piece,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  "  dollar,"  is  the  only  current  coin.  It  is  cut 
into  small  fractions,  which  have  to  be  carefully  weighed,  so  that  dealers  always 
carry  thei'*  scales  with  them. 

The  development  of  commerce  is  much  obstructed  by  the  bad  or  deficient  com- 
munications between  the  elevated  plateaux  and  the  seaports  on  the  coast.  Specu- 
lators have  already  proposed  to  construct  railways  along  the  seaboard  and  thence 
inland  to  the  central  markets ;  but  meantime  the  capital  itself  is  connected  only 
by  rough  tracks  with  Majanga  and  Tamatave,  the  two  chief  seaports,  the  former  on 
the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

But  the  traditional  policy  of  the  state  at  last  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of 
growing  trade,  and  even  of  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  administration  itself. 
Tananarivo  is  already  connected  by  telegraph  with  its  eastern  port,  Tamatave, 
while  some  of  the  narrow  paths  are  being  widened  and  otherwise  improved.  At 
present  all  merchandise  is  forwarded  from  Tananarivo  to  Tamatave  and  Majanga 
by  means  of  Betsimisaraka  and  other  porters,  whose  loads  weigh  on  an  average 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  ond  ten  pounds.  But  the  transport  charges 
increase  enormously  in  the  case  of  bulky  objects,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  con- 
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venient  size  or  weight.  As  a  rule,  a  currier  fukoH  about  ton  days  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  capital  and  Tumutavo,  and  receives  for 
thiM  journey  from  twelve  to  twenty  shillings. 

Neitli'T  Tamatave  nor  any  of  the  French  stations  round  about  the  island  are 
yet  connected  with  the  telegraph  systoniK  of  the  outer  world.  Hut  two  regular 
lines  of  steamers,  corresponding  with  Mauriliua  and  lleuuion,  touch  at  all  the  chief 
seaports  uii  i  ho  coast. 


ToPOORAPIIV. 

The  capital  of  the  TTova  kingdom,  which  no  doubt  is  destinc^d  soon  to  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  island,  has  become  a  large  city  not  so  much  because  of 
its  central  position  for  trade,  as  through  the  centralising  tendencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  concentrating  in  one  place  largo  numbers  of  officials,  courtiers,  troops,  and 
slaves.  Tananariro,  or  Antananarivo — that  is,  Ant'  Ananarivo,  or  "  Here  the  Thou- 
sand Villages  " — consists  in  fact  of  a  considerable  nunibjr  of  villages  and  hamlets 
grouped  together  within  a  comparatively  smuU  area. 

The  population  hud  already  increased  from  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  1820,  to 
double  that  number  in  1840,  and  according  to  the  partial  statistics  prepared  by 
some  recent  travellers  and  residenis,  the  present  population  cannot  bo  much  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  comprised  over  twenty 
thousand  structures  of  all  sorts,  the  houses  being  generjlly  so  small  that  every 
wealthy  family  occupies  several. 

The  original  site  of  Tananarive  crowned  the  summit  of  n  hill  4,800  feet  above 
sea-level,  which  stretches  north  and  south  at  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Ikopa.  From  this  eminence  the  eye  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  river  winding  away  to  the  west,  and  of  a  vast  extent  of  gardens, 
rice-fields,  and  villages,  dotted  over  the  rolling  plains.  From  the  copious  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  inhabitants  derive  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  crest  of  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  royal  palace,  terminates  westwards  in 
a  precipitous  bluff,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Tarpeian  Rock  "  of  Tananarive. 
From  its  summit  were  hutied  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  sovereign.  On  the  west  side  the  slopes  are  too  steep  to  afford  space  for  the 
erection  of  many  structures  ;  hence  the  dwellings  are  chiefly  grouped  on  the  gentler 
incline  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  where  all  are  disposed  on  artificially  levelled 
terraces,  rising  tier  above  tier.  Stone  and  brick  are  gradually  replacing  wood  as 
the  building  materials  of  the  houses,  which  are  generally  surmounted  by  lightning 
conductors.  They  all  face  westwards,  either  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  winds 
which  set  from  the  south-east,  or  more  probably  in  virtue  of  some  mythical  tradi- 
tions. But  they  are  not  disposed  in  regular  lines  of  streets  or  built  on  any  par- 
ticular plan.  Nevertheless  the  city  is  divided  into  a  number  of  unequal  quarters 
by  a  few  avenues  or  thoroughfares,  the  largest  of  which,  paved  with  granite  flags, 
is  the  via  sacra  of  the  royal  family. 
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Further  on  the  botilovard  descends  into  the  new  town  which  bofl  sprQng  up  to 
the  north  of  the  ancient  city  Heyond  this  quarter  it  strotcheHuway  between  the 
rice-fieldn  for  some  twelve  miles  across  the  plain  tc  'm'  town  of  Aitihohimnnga,  one 
of  the  "  twelve  holy  cities,"  and  the  most  von»  r.i.     oc  uU.     Amb'liinianga  Htunds 
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which  rise  some  much-frequented  thermal  springs.  Europeans  seldom  receive 
permission  to  penetrate  into  this  city,  cradle  of  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
dynasty  and  summer  residence  of  the  royal  princes.  Here  the  court  takes  up  its 
abode  every  year  for  a  short  period,  during  which  all  affairs  of  state  have  to  be 
suspended,  the  whole  time  being  devoted  to  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  supplications  to 
the  deities. 
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But  besides  this  "  Versailles "  of  royalty,  Tann  irivo  possesses  several  other 
public  pleasure-grounds,  picturesque  villages,  lakes,  and  country  seats,  surrounded 
by  parks  and  gardens.  At  the  very  gates  of  the  city  the  waters  of  the  Ikopa  are 
dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a  luke  encircling  an  islet  which  is  laid  out  as  a  pleasant 
resort  for -the  public.  The  river  is  here  confined  between  strong  embaukraenta 
which  prevent  it  from  overflowing,  and  which  have  been  attributed  to  one  of  the 
first  sovereigns  of  the  Hova  dynasty.  4  ;  A' 

A  carriage  road,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  leads  from  Tananarivo  to  Man^ 
taasa,  the  group  of  industrial  establishments  founded  by  Laborde  to  the  south-east 
of  the  capital.  Before  their  destruction  these  factories  turned  out  all  manner  of 
wares — woven  goods,  hardware,  tiles,  porcelain,  sugar,  soap,  arms,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  even  electric  conductors.  The  workshops  were  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive garden  of  acclimatisation. 

On  the  central  plateau  stands  another  city  bearing  the  name  of  "  capital."  This 
is  Manarantsoa,  the  chief  town  of  the  Betsileo  nation,  nearly  180  miles  due 
south  of  Tananarivo,  and  4,300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  hill 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  island,  and  in  the  district  where  rise  the  farthest 
headstreams  of  the  Mangoka  river.  In  rank,  if  not  in  the  nulnber  of  its  . 
inhabitants,  Fianarantsoa  is  reckoned  as  the  second  city  of  the  realm,  and  has  been 
selected  by  the  English  missionaries  as  the  centre  of  their  operations  for  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  Madagascar.  The  little  traffic  carried  on  between  this  place 
and  the  sea  is  all  directed  towards  the  east  coast,  which  is  three  times  nearer  than 
the  opposite  side,  but  of  more  difficult  access,  owing  to  the  rugged  character  of  the 
highlands  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  mountain  torrents. 

The  chief  station  occupied  by  the  Hovas  in  the  Ant'  Anala  territory  bears  the 
same  name  as  the  holy  city  of  the  dominant  race.  But  the  fertile  region  round 
about  this  southern  Ambohimanga  is  still  far  from  being  completely  conquered. 
The  king  of  the  Bara  nation;  who  has  his  residence  on  the  natural  stronghold 
of  Mount  Ivohib^,  has  even  hitherto  refused  to  receive  the  Hova  envoys. 

The  southern  harbours  on  the  east  coast  facing  the  solitary  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  but  little  frequented.  The  produce  of  this  region  available  for  export 
is  not  of  sufficient  value  "to  induce  skippers  to  venture  amid  the  dangerous  reefs 
of  the  southern  waters.  Ihrt  Dauphin,  which  has  resumed  its  c'd  Malagasy  name 
of  Faradifai,  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  military  station  held  by  the  Hovas  at 
.  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Going  northwards  along  the  same  seaboard,  the  traveller  meets  at  long  intervals 
a  number  of  other  little  posts  likewise  occupied  by  the  ruling  people.  Such  are 
Amhahi,  or  Farnfanga,  in  the  Ant'  Aimoro  territory  ;  Ambohipeno,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Matitanana  river,  within  the  northern  frontier  of  the  same  country  ;  Masin- 
dratio,  or  Tsiatosiki,  on  another  coast  stream  flowing  from  the  Betsileo  plateau  ; 
Mahanoro,  a  Betsimisaraka  ^own,  on  a  headland  which  commands  an  tstuary  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Onib^,  the  most  copious  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  ; 
Vatomandri,  which  during  the  blockade  of  Tamatave  had  become  the  port  of  entry 
for  goods  destined  for  the  capital. 
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Andotoranto,  or  the  "  Slave  Market,"  former  capital  of  the  Betsimisaraka 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  sand  amid  a  lahyrinth  of  coast  lagoons.  Its 
position  is  the  most  important  of  any  on  this  seaboard,  being  the  point  which 
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lies  nearest  to  the  capital.  Hence  travellers  bound  for  Tananarive  follow  the 
coast  from  Tamatave  to  Andovoranto,  and  then  strike  inland  from  a  neighbouring 
estuary,  whence  they  soon  reach  the  escarpments  of  the  central  plateau.  This 
would  consequently  be  an  excellent  site  for  a  great  commercial  or  naval  station, 
but  for  the  dangerous  character  of  the  neighbouring  coastlands  and  the  difficult 
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approaches,  which  render  it  quite  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  Yet 
8  few  Creole  traders  have  already  settled  at  Andovoranto,  defying  the  pestiferous 
atmo.sphere  of  the  surrounding  swamps  and  stagnant  waters. 

Farther  north  follows  a  succession  of  sugar-cane  plantations  and  cocoa-nut 
groves ;  but  all  attempts  have  been  given  up  to  cultivate  the  coffee  shrub,  which 
has  been  attacked  and  destroyed  by  hemileia  vaatatrix.  Near  the  route  leading 
from  Andovoranto  to  Tananarivo  is  situated  a  far-famed  and  still  much-frequented 
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thermal  spring,  where  the  Hovas  formerly  assembled  to  perform  sanguinary 
rites. 

Tamatape,  or  Toamaaina,  the  St.  Thomas  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators, 
although  60  miles  farther  from  the  capital  than  Andovoranto,  is  the  biisiest 
seaport  in  the  whole  of  Madagascar.  At  this  spot  the  coast  develops  a  narrow 
promontory  projecting  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  coral  reef  which  forms  the 
parting-line  between  a  northern  and  a  southern  bay.  The  former  is  further 
sheltered  from  the  surf  and  breakers  by  another  barrier  reef,  which  stretches  for 
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several  miles  seawards  to  a  wooded  islet  known  as  the  "  Isle  of  Plums."  The 
•largest  vessels  find  commodious  anchorage  in  the  Tamatave  roadstead,  which  can 
be  easily  reached  without  crossing  any  dangerous  surf -beaten  bars. 

The  town  itnolf  is  a  smuU  place  consisting  of  depots,  warehouses,  cabins,  and 
hovels  inhabited  by  Betsimisarakas,  blacks  of  various  origin,  and  Creoles  from  the 
Mascarenhas.  These  dwellings  are  embowered  in  orange,  lemon,  mango,  and 
cocoanut  groves,  while  towards  the  west  the  "  battery "  and  Hova  village  are 
masked  by  a  curtain  of  tall  trees.  Formerly  Tamatave  was  one  of  those  "  graves 
of  Europeans  "  which  are  so  frequently  met  in  tropical  regions.  But  the  local 
climate  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  draining  of  some  neighbouring 
marshes,  which  are  now  also  planted  with  the  fever-dispelling  eucalyptus. 
Tamatave  is  the  chitf  outlet  for  the  cattle,  rice,  and  other  provisions  intended 
for  the  Mascarenhas  Islands,  and  for  the  hides  and  caoutchouc  exported,  to  Europe. 
The  total  exchanges  average  about  £200,000. 

North  of  Tamatave  the  nearest  station  is  the  little-frequented  seaport  of 
Foulepointe.  Mahavelo,  its  native  name,  means  "  Mucu  Health,"  but  although 
salubrious  enough  for  its  Botsimisaraka  inhabitants,  the  climate  ifl  nearly  always 
fatal  to  Europeans.  Farther  north  follows  the  port  of  Fenerife,  or  Fenoarko, 
where  vessels  come  chiefly  to  take  in  cargoes  of  rice.  Fenerife  is  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Sihunaka  territory  and  the  Maningori  valley. 

Towards  the  north-east  stretches  the  long  and  narrow  French  island  of  St. 
Mary,  the  Nonsi  Boraha  of  the  natives,  which  in  1883  had  a  population  of  7,500. 
The  early  French  writers  also  give  it  the  name  of  Nossi  Ibrahim,  that  is, 
Abraham's  Island,  and  speak  of  a  Jewish  colony  settled  here.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  Semitic  either  in  the  carriage  or  the  features  of  its  present 
Betsimisaraka  inhabitants,  who  are  noted  for  their  fine  physical  appearance. 
With  its  southern  dependp»"iy,  the  islet  of  Nattea,  St.  Mary  is  30  miles  long 
from  south-east  to  north --vost,  but  so  narrow  that  the  whole  area  scarcely  exceeds 
60  square  miles.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  this  space  is  under  cultivation,  the 
chief  products  being  cloves  nn-l  vanilla.  Over  fifty  thousand  palms  fringe 
the  coast,  on  the  west  side  of  which  stands  the  port,  well-sheltered  by  the  islet  of 
Madame. 

Tin  till  gue  {Tenq-Teng)  and  the  other  post  on  this  coast  lately  occupied  by  the 
French  have  been  abandoned,  while  the  older  French  town  of  Louisboiirg,  founded 
by  the  adventurer  Be  liovski,  has  been  replaced  by  a  Malagasy  fort  near  Mnroant- 
setra.  This  is  the  chiei  outlet  for  tlie  caoutchouc  of  Madagascar,  which  is 
yielded  by  a  vahea  or  liana  different  from  that  of  the  East  African  species. 

On  the  north-east  seaboard  occur  several  ports,  each  as  Angotsi,  or  ISfgofsi, 
with  a  safe  harbour  and  in  a  district  yielding  the  best  rice  in  the  whole  island; 
Voliemar,  like  Angotsi  protected  by  an  islet,  v  bich  forms  an  excellent  port  doing 
a  brisk  trade  in  live-stock  and  other  provisions  for  the  Mascarenhas ;  Luquez 
(Lokia),  occupied  by  the  English  for  a  short  time  after  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
lastly,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  the  great  inlet  of  Antomboka,  or 
Diego  Suarez,  one  of  those  numerous  landlocked  basins  which,  like  Rio  de  Jansiro, 
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Port  Jackson,  or   Queenstown,    are   described   as   "  the   finest  harbour   in   the 
world." 

By  the  treaty  of  1885,  this  inlet  was  ceded  to  France,  which  has  made  it  a 
harbour  of  refuge  and  a  victualling  station  for  its  navy.  The  whole  basin,  about 
two  miles  broad,  is  divided  by  the  islet  of  Nossi  Volane  into  two  secondary 
harbours,  approached  by  a  channel  from  20  to  25  fathoms  deep  and  ramifying  in 
all  directions  for  many  miles  inland.     The  south-western  branch  is  no  less  than 


Fig.  141.— N0881  BA.. 
SmI*  1 :  060,000. 
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27  miles  long,  and  most  of  these  creeks  are  deep  and  thoroughly  sheltered.  On 
the  south  side,  near  the  village  of  Antsiiiav.a,  stand  th<^  French  establishments, 
completed  by  groups  of  hovels  largely  occupied  by  runaway  slaves.  This  is  the 
capital  of  the  French  province  of  Madagascar,  which  also  includes  the  two  islands 
of  St.  Mary  and  Nosai  Be  ;  orA  although  it  may  never  develop  a  large  local 
trade,  it  occupies  a  magnificent  strategic  position,  commanding  at  once  both  sides 
of  the  great  island,  as  well  as  tha  Comoro  and  Mascarenhas  groups.  In  1888 
steps  were  taken  to  found  a  health  resort  on  one  of  the  crests  of  Amber  Cape, 
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3,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  frontiers  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
France  round  about  Diego  Suarez  have  not  yet  been  officially  determined. 

On  the  deeply  indented  north-west  coast,  the  most  frequented  port  lies  on  the 
volcanic  island  of  Nossi  B^,  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  French  garrison  since 
1841.  Larger  and  more  fertile  than  St.  Mary,  but  now  completely  treeless, 
Nossi  B^  was  occupied  by  the  French  on  account  of  the  magnificent  and  perfectly 
sheltered  roadstead  at  the  south  side,  where  it  is  protected  on  the  east  by  the 
regular  cone  of  Nom  Komba,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Malagasy  peninsula  of 
Anfiki,  on  the  west  by  a  group  of  barrier  reefs.  The  space  thus  enclosed  affords 
room  for  the  evolutions  of  hundreds  of  war-ships.  On  the  north  eide  stands 
Helkille,  the  capital,  a  picturesque  little  place,  which  unfortunately  suffers  from 
the  vicinity  of  some  malarious  swamps.  On  the  east  side  lies  Antonoro,  an  older 
settlement,  inhabited  chiefly  by  half-caste  Malagasies,  crossed  with  Arabs  and 
Comoro  Islanders.  The  whites,  mostly  from  the  Mascarenhas,  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  superintending  the  sugar,  clove,  and  vanilla  plantations,  on  which  were  till 
recently  employed  Makua  slaves  from  the  African  mainland. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Nossi  B^  are  Malagasies,  namely,  Sakalavas  and 
Betsimisarakas,  and  the  whole  population,  including  the  neighbouring  islets,  has 
varied  from  six  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wars 
and  revolutions.  The  local  trade,  being  free  from  custom  house  dues,  is  relatively 
considerable,  averaging  from  £320,000  to  £350,000  annually.  Nossi  B^,  which 
depends  administratively  on  Diego  Suarez,  forms  a  commune  with  the  adjacent 
islets  of  Sakatia,  Nossi  Komba,  NohhI  Fall,  and  the  curiously  compass-shaped  Nossi 
Mitsio.  The  extinct  craters  to  the  north-west  of  Hellville  are  flooded  with  lakelets 
inhabited  by  voracious  crocodiles. 

South  of  Nosai  Be  the  busy  market  of  Amhodimadiro  occupies  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  deep  inlet  of  Passandava,  near  the  point  where  the  Bavotabe 
coal  mines  have  recently  been  opened.  Farther  south  follow  other  deep  and 
well-sheltered  bays,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is  the  spacious  inlet  of  Bom- 
betok  {Aoipomhitokana),  at  the  entrance  of  which  stands  the  important  seaport  of 
Mojanga  {Majunga  Mndsanga,  or  "  Health  Restorer").  The  trade  of  this  place  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Tamatave  on  the  east  coast,  and  although  it  lies  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  capital  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  the 
sane  basin  of  the  river  Ikopa,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  beyond  the 
Betsiboka  confluence,  and  much  higher  up  for  canoes.  Before  1823,  when  it  was 
still  the  capital  of  an  independent  Sakalava  kingdom,  Mojanga  was  a  much  larger 
place  than  at  present,  with  a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand,  including  many 
Arab  traders. 

Farther  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ikopa  stands  the  flourishing  town  of  Maroconi 
("  Crocodilxiville,")  which  was  also  formerly  capital  of  a  Sakalava  state.  Above 
the  Betsiboka  confluence  lies  the  village  of  Mavafanana,  in  an  auriferous  alluvial 
district,  which  the  Government  has  at  last  allowed  to  be  worked. 

Beyond  Mojanga  follow  several  other  havens  and  inlets,  which,  however,  are 
rarely  visited  by  skippers.     Here  the  natural  division  between  the  two  sections 
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of  the  eastern  seaboard  is  indicated  by  the  bold  headland  of  Cafe  St.  Andrew, 
beyond  which  stretches  the  little-known  district  of  Monabe,  fringed  by  coral  reefs 
and  desert  islets.  The  south-west  coast,  although  less  provided  with  good 
harbours  than  that  of  the  north-west,  has  nevertheless  some  frequented  seaports. 
The  most  important  is  TtUle.ar  (Tolia  or  Ankatannkn),  on  a  fine  spacious  and 
well- sheltered  haven  some  12  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Augustine 
river.  The  surrounding  district,  which  is  remarkably  healthy  and  fertile,  yields 
for  export  cereals,  cattle,  wax,  and  dye-woods ;  and  nearly  all  the  orchillu  used  in 

Fig.  142.— Noeth-Wkst  Coabt  op  Madaoasoab. 
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France  comes  from  this  place.  A  French  resident  has  recently  been  stationed  at 
Nossi  BS,  a  small  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Augustine, 
regularly  visited  by  traders  from  the  Mascarenhas  Archipelago. 


Administration. 

The  Hova  Government  ie  practically  an  absolute  despotism,  tempered  by  revolu-. 
tions  of  the  palace,  and  disguised  by  some  constitutional  fictions.  The  sovereign 
is  master,  and  to  him  belong  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  substance  of  all  his  subjects. 
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Before  the  general  acceptance  jf  Christianity,  he  bore  the  title  of  "  Visible  God," 
but  now  he  is  content  to  claim  supn mo  pop  or  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  people."  Formerly  he  was  lije  high  priest  of  the  nation,  offered  yearly 
sacrifices  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  {wople,  and  in  return  receive<l  from  them 
the  first-fruits  of  the  soil.  At  his  accession  the  courtiers  took  the  "  oath  of  the 
calf  " — that  is.  after  sacrificing  one  of  these  animals,  they  swore  by  the  swords 
buried  in  its  body  that  the  sumo  fate  should  overtake  themselves  whenever  disloyal 
to  their  sovereign.  His  name,  his  image,  all  objects  touched  by  him,  are  equally 
sacred  ;  he  alone  has  a  right  to  the  red  uuibrella,  and,  as  in  other  Malay  languages, 
u  special  form  of  speech  is  reserved  loi  'lie  ruler.  Terror  precedes  and  follows 
him,  and  the  highest  in  the  land  obey  in  silence  at  sight  of  the  "  silver  assegai  " 
held  up  by  an  attendant.  Till  recently  officers  doomed  to  death  were  invited  to  a 
banquet,  where,  after  the  feast,  they  drank  the  poisoned  cup  with  acclamations,  in 
honour  of  the  sender.  Condemned  nobles  received  an  iron  rod,  with  orders  to 
voluntarily  impale  themselves;  others  were  required  to  plunge  into  quagmires, 
where  they  disappearei  in  the  mud  ;  while  some  were  burnt  alive.  But  except  in 
the  case  of  slaves  and  the  lower  orders,  care  was  taken  to  shed  no  blood,  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  royal  clemency. 

Being  omnipotent  in  principli',  the  king  or  the  queen,  overflowing  with  the 
"wifedom  of  the  twelve  kings" — that  is,  of  all  their  ancestry — choose  their  own 
successors.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  escape  from  the  court  intrigues,  and  ut 
present  the  real  authority  resides  in  the  Prime  Minister,  husband  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  Other  ministers  are  named  by  him,  and  all 
have  to  obey  his  orders.  Even  the  dignitaries  assembled  in  the  ktihari,  or  "  great 
council,"  do  little  more  than  listen  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  and  signify  their 
approval.  On  grand  occasions,  when  all  the  tribes  with  their  chiefs  are  assembled 
according  to  the  old  feudal  right,  the  minister  addresses  the  multitude,  which 
never  fails  to  give  its  assent  to  his  propositions. 

The  andriana,  or  baronial  class,  being  atationed  nearest  to  the  palace  and 
consequently  more  easily  controlled  than  others,  enjoy  the  least  measure  of  freedom, 
and  cannot  even  withdraw  from  the  capital  except  on  some  special  mission.  But 
the  old  divisions  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  slaves  are  being  gradually  replaced  by 
the  social  classification  according  to  "  honours,"  which  is  at  once  civil  and  military. 
The  "  first  honour  "  is  that  of  the  simple  soldier ;  but  from  this  it  is  possible  to 
pass  through  all  the  intermediate  grades  up  to  the  sixteenth,  the  highest  rank  in 
the  social  system.  j 

The  trade  in  spirits  has  by  recent  enactments  been  prohibited  throughout 
Imerina,  and  4,500  officials  have  been  appointed  to  enforce  the  royal  decrees,  to 
keep  the  civil  registers,  and  conduct  the  regular  transfer  of  property.  A  penal 
code,  far  less  rigorous  than  the  old  "common  law,"  has  been  proclaimed,  and 
henceforth  the  sentence  of  death  is  rarely  inflicted.  The  army  of  "  a  hundred 
thousand  men,"  although  reaUy  comprising  not  more  than  thirty  thousand,  is 
recruited  by  a  sort  of  conscription,  the  men  being  disbanded  after  five  years' 
service. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  school  teachers,  none  of  the  Government  ofRcialH,  not 
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even  the  district  judges,  receive  direct  salaries.     Hence  'they  have  to  live  on  the 
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revenue  of  tho  fii-fs  grunlwl  thoin  by  'Vj  libcrulity  of  iho  Govonimont,  or  on  the 
poniiiisitoH  ilorivoil  from  tho  oxtTci  .  of  thoir  jiidiciul  fuiictioiiH.  Sucli  in  tho 
ooiiH(<((U(>nt.  voniility  in  tho  udiniiiiH  ition  of  juotico,  thiit  nil  xmlictii  may  \w  mid 
to  bo  kiKKtkud  down  to  tho  highest  buldor.  On  Ixtirig  pro.sontt'il  to  tho  Hovort-igii 
III!  uro  oxpoctod  to  otTcp  the  haninn — that  is,  tho  tribute  of  vassulugo,  gciioruliy  u 
pioco  of  gold  or  silver.  His  subjects  are  ttlw)  held  to  porsonul  service,  uud  there- 
fore liable  to  ihv  fa iwmpouna,  or  statute  lulraur. 

Tho  produce  of  tho  tithes  and  poll-tux,  as  well  as  tho  customs  duos,  Imlong  to 
tho  king,  who  is  not  required  to  account  for  thoir  diiponul.  .\t  present  tho 
customs  in  tho  six  chief  seaports  are  held  in  security  for  a  first  loan  of  t!(>()(),()00 
raised  to  pay  off  the  indemnity  claiinetl  by  F'rance  after  tho  late  war,  Tho 
charges  of  the  protoctorai'  ,  Uowovor,  represented  by  the  resident  at  Ti'.o'inarivo, 
the  vice -resident  of  Tamatavo  and  other  places,  and  the  controllers  of  thi  .  '  loms 
are  defrayed  by  the  French  Government. 

Christianity  ii  the  official  religion,  no  favour  being  shown  to  one  st>ot  over 
another.  The  henoj't/,  or  English  episcopalian  church,  represented  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  has  the  largest  number  of  adherents,  comprising  in  1887  three 
hundred  thousand  members,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  flTtv  preachers,  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  churches.  The  Roman  Catholics  aumfjer  about  one 
hundred  thousand.  Th.  aew  religion  was  imposed  upon  the  pef>ple,  just  as  the 
courtiers  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  ordered  to  adopt  the  European  garb. 
They  are  required  under  certain  penalties  to  observe  the  Pnbbath,  to  ashi  it  the 
services,  and  join  in  the  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sovereig;..  But  ^ij  ongst 
the  independent  populations  conversions  are  rare,  and  several  Sakalava  chiefs  still 
call  thei  iselves  Mohammedans.  The  p>gan  feast  of  the  Fnndroana,  or  Bath,  cele- 
bratefl  bv  th  .''urt  in  the  holy  city  of  Ambohimanga,  has  been  gradually  modified 
uuti.  '       no     'Ittle  more  than  a  week  of  general  festivities. 

tcation  is  compulsory,  and  when  choice  is  onto  made  of  a  Protestant  or 
C  'tiiolic  school  the  pupils  can  never  leave  it  for  another.  English  and  French  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  scientific  works  have  already  been  translated  into  Mala- 
gasy. Thousands  of  copies  are  issued  of  the  local  periodicals,  but  no  regular 
postal  service  has  yet  been  established,  except  between  the  French  residencies  of 
Tananarive  and  Tamatave. 

The  central  provinces  of  Imerina,  Betsileo,  Ant'  Ankai,  and  Ant*  Sihanaka, 
completely  subjected  to  the  Hova  government,  are  accurately  defined  and  divided 
into  admini-^trative  districts.  But  in  the  independent  or  partly- reduced  regions, 
the  districts  expand  or  diminish  accordiiig  to  Ihe  strength  of  the  garrisons 
stationed  in  the  military  posts.  At  present  the  number  of  provinces  is  fixed  at 
twenty-two. 

III. — The  Comoro  Islands. 

Lying  midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  African  mainland,  the  Comoro 
archipelago  is  equally  separated  from  both  by  marine  abysses  some  600  fathoms 
deep.     It  comprises  four  islands  with  a  few  islets  disposed  like  satellites  round 
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about,  the  whole  forming  an  upheaved  volcnnic  chain  stretching  about  150  miles 
in  the  direction  from  south-east  and  north-west.  The  Comoros  thus  belong  physi- 
cally neither  to  Madagascar  nor  to  Africa,  but  constitute  a  distinct  group,  with 
partly  original  flora  and  fartna,  and  inhabitants  also  presenting  some  distinct 
features.  Here  the  jirimitive  African  and  Malagasy  elements  have  received  their 
culture,  their  language  and  social  usages  mainly  from  later  Arab  intruders. 

Politically  the  achipelago  belongs  to  Franco,  which  occupied  Mayotte  in  1841, 
and  the  rest  of  the  islands  so  recently  as  1886.  Notwithstanding  its  small  extent 
the  group  is  of  considerable  strategic  importance,  owing  to  its  position  in  the 


Fig.  144. — The  Comoro  Islands. 
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middle  of  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  on  the  west  flank  of  Madagascar.  It  has 
a  total  area  of  800  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  about  fifty  thousand. 
The  agencies  by  which  the  islands  have  been  raised  to  the  surface  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  energetic  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the 
archipelago.  Mayotte  in  the  south-east  has  no  summits  exceeding  2,000  feet, 
whereas  Anjuan,  which  with  Moheli  occupies  the  centre,  rises  to  a  height  of  4,000 
feet,  and  the  active  volcano  of  Kartal  or  Karadalla  (Jungu-ja-Dsaha,  or  "  Kettle  of 
Fire  " ),  in  the  north-western  island  of  Great  Comoro,  to  8,600  feet.  This  imposing 
mountain,  with  its  blackish  escarpments  towering  above  the  blue  waters  and 
fringed  with  a  green  wreath  of  cocoanut  palms,  presents  one  of  the  grandest  pic- 
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tures  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Occasionally  a  column  of  smoke  shoots  up  from  the 
crater,  a  yawning  chasm  oOO  feet  deep  and  over  a  mile  in  circumference.  In 
1858  copious  lava  streams  flowed  down  the  western  slopes  of  Kartal,  encircling 
like  an  island  a  village  porched  on  an  older  eruptive  rock.  Several  other  cones, 
some  perfect,  some  breached,  also  produce  a  striking  effect  with  their  headlands 
terminating  in  columnar  basalt  cliffs. 

But  besides  the  igncDUs  rocks,  there  are  also  some  granitic  and  sedimentary 
formations.  In  many  places  the  beach,  strewn  with  sandy  or  shingly  lavas 
mingled  with  ferruginous  ores,  is  of  a  bright  black  and  reddish  colour,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  dazzling  white  of  the  neighbouring  coral  reefs.  These 
coralline  masses  present  great  differences  of  form  in  the  different  islands,  in  Great 
Comoro  and  Moheli  lying  close  in  shore,  while  at  Mayotte  they  are  disposed  in  an 
oval  ring  round  the  coast,  with  openings  here  and  there  giving  access  to  shipping. 
At  a  certain  height  above  the  present  sea-level,  are  seen  layers  of  sand  and  of  shells 
absolutely  identical  with  those  still  inhabiting  the  surrounding  waters,  and 
consequently  attesting  upheaval  in  relatively  recent  times. 

The  seasons  are  better  regulated  in  the  Comoros  than  in  Madagascar,  the 
islands  not  being  large  enough  greatly  to  modify  the  system  of  atmospheric 
currents.  The  dry  season,  lasting  uniformly  from  May  to  October,  is  not  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  thanks  to  the  comparatively  low  temperature,  which 
oscillates  between  68°  and  84°  F.  During  this  period  the  south-t  istern  trade- 
winds  prevail;  daily,  however,  veering  round  with  the  sun  to  the  south  and  south- 
west. In  October  begins  the  wet  and  hot  season,  when  the  glass  ranges  from  77° 
to  95°  F.  and  when  the  north-west  trades  bring  copious  rains,  causing  a  discharge 
of  1 20  inches  and  upwards  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  At  times  the  currents 
from  opposite  quarters  neutralise  each  other,  producing  either  calms  or  cyclones, 
which,  however,  are  never  so  violent  as  in  the  Mascarenhas  waters. 

Despite  the  excessive  rainfall  caused  by  the  north-western  monsoon.  Great 
Comoro  has  not  a  single  perennial  stream,  all  the  precipitated  water  disappearing 
rapidly  in  the  thick  deposits  of  volcanic  ashes  and  scoriae  covering  the  surface. 
In  the  other  islands  a  few  rivulets  wind  through  the  verdant  valleys. 

Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  volcanic  soil  that,  before  they  were  inhabited,  the 
islands  were  completely  covered  with  a  dense  forest  vegetation ;  but  at  present 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  surface  is  clothed  with  large  timber.  A  few  forms 
appear  to  be  indigenous,  but  the  greater  part  have  been  introduced  either  directly 
by  man  (European  vegetables),  or  by  the  marine  currents  and  other  natural 
agencies.  During  the  southern  monsoon  a  local  counter-current  occasionally 
causes  the  upper  waters  to  flow  back,  generally  towards  the  south,  and  in  this 
way  the  seeds  of  many  Malagasy  plants  have  been  brought  to  the  archipelago. 

From  Madagascar  also  comes  the  greater  part  of  the  insular  fauna.  Most  of 
the  species  in  the  two  regions  are  identical,  or  at  least  belong  to  the  same  genera. 
Besides  one  species  of  lemur,  the  group  possesses  a  bat  (pieropus  comorensis)  which 
ranges  thence  eastwards  to  Australia,  but  is  absent  from  Africa.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  black  parrot  allied  to  a  form  occurring  in  Malasia. 
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The  Comoro  or  Komr  group,  a  nume  also  at  one  timo  extended  to  Madagascar, 
has  been  known  to  the  Arab  navigators  at  least  since  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
also  formerly  visited  by  the  Persiuns  of  Shiraz,  who  tiaded  with  Magdoshu  and 
Kiloa  on  the  African  seaboard.  During  the  eaily  days  of  I'ortuguese  enterprise, 
mariners  from  Lisbon  culled  at  Great  Comoro.  But  the  first  permanent  settlers, 
mostly  runaway  slaves,  came  from  Madagascar  and  East  Africa,  and  even  from 
Arabia,  forming  in  the  archipelago  a  mongrel  race,  which  presents  all  the  transi- 
tions from  the  almost  pure  Semite  to  the  Malagasy  and  Bantu  types.  A  few 
Banyan  traders  have  also  been  attracted  from  Bombay ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  collectively  culled  Ant'Aloch,  represents  a  mixture  of  diverse  African, 
Arab  and  Malagasy  elements. 

The  Ant'Aloch  islanders  are  mostly  tall,  with  a  yellowish  complexion,  thick  but 
not  pouting  lips,  high  but  narrow  brow.  The  hair,  naturally  crisp  or  kinky,  is 
usually  shaven  in  the  Mussulman  fashion  ;  the  women  also  blacken  their  teeth  with 
betel-chewing,  while  many  are  tattooed  and  wear  a  metal  button  or  flower  on  the 
nostril  in  the  Hindu  style.  At  Mayotte,  where  the  Malagasy  element  prevails,  the 
people  are  of  darker  colour,  but  in  the  other  islands  of  more  Semitic  appearance.  The 
natives  of  Great  Comoro  are  an  exceptionuUy  tall  and  stalwart  race,  and  travellers 
speak  with  admiration  of  these  men,  whose  robust  constitution  and  freedom  from 
disease  are  attributed  both  to  their  cleanly  habits  and  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  Ant'Aloches  and  dominant  Mahorri,  or  "Moors,"  are  all  Mohammedans 
of  mixed  descent,  who  endeavour  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the  usages  and 
institutions  of  their  Arab  teachers.  The  Sultans  draw  up  their  decrees  in  Arabic 
although  the  current  speech  is  a  variety  of  Ki-Swaheli  mixed  with  a  few  Malagasy 
and  numerous  South  African  elements,  introduced  by  Makua  and  other  slaves  from 
the  mainland.  These  slaves  still  constitute  nearly  half  of  the  population,  although 
the  Sultans  have  undertaken  to  abolish  slavery. 

The  French  island  of  Mayotte  (Maute)  is  three  times  smaller,  but  commercially 
more  important,  than  Great  Comoro.  The  roadstead,  protected  eastwards  by  the 
islet  of  Pamanzi,  is  very  deep  and  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  whole  fleets. 
But  although  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  free  trade,  Mayotte  is  too  small  to  attract 
much  traffic,  and  has  failed  to  realise  the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  it  would 
become  a  great  mart  for  Madagascar  and  the  mainland.  Besides  cocoanuts  it 
yields  coffee,  cotton  and  especially  vanilla,  and  the  planters,  chiefly  from  Mauritius 
and  Reunion,  have  recently  taken  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  distillation  of  rum. 

The  administration,  at  first  established  at  Zamhi,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Pamanzi,  has  been  transferred  to  Momutzu  or  Shon,  facing  it  on  the  east  side  of 
Mayotte.  But  the  largest  place  in  the  island  is  MSaperc,  close  to  the  hill  of  like 
name  over  a  mile  farther  inland.  Since  the  French  annexation  the  population  "bf* 
Mayotte  has  increased  fourfold,  having  risen  from  three  thousand  three  hundred  in 
1843  to  about  fourteen  thousand  in  1888. 

Anjuan  {Johanna,  Nsuani)  has  always  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  as  an 
intermediate  station  between  the  Cape  and  India.  The  British  cruisers  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  maintained  a  provision  and  coaling  station 
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on  tins  island,  which  i><  the  most  fertile  of  the  Comoro  group,  yielding  good  cropa, 
espociuUy  of  Hiigiir.  Iih  Arab  siillan  resiilcs  at  Mxaniudu,  culled  also  Anjuun,  a 
sort  of  mcdincval  fortified  lown  niluatm  on  the  north-wi'st  side,  and  with  u  populu- 
tiou  of  nearly  four  thousand. 

Moheli  [Moaii),  smullest  of  the  Comoros,  is  also  very  fertile  and  abundantly 
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watered.  Its  cocoanut,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla  and  clove  plantations,  chiefly  owned 
by  English  capitalists,  form  a  broad  verdant  zone  round  about  the  capital,  Foinboni. 
Great  Comoro  {Ngnziyn),  although  the  largest  and  most  populous  member  of 
the  archipelago,  is  little  cultivated  and  seldom  visited  by  traders,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  water  and  good  havens.  The  sultan  resides  at  Muroni,  a  small  place 
situated  on  a  creek  on  the  south  west  coast. 
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A  geograi)hi('al  dependence  of  the  Comoros  are  flic  reefs  running  north-east  of 
Mayottepanillelwith  Mmia^jascar,  and  terniinutingin  the  little  group  of  uiiinhaliiled 
Oi'oricme  islets.  About  120  miles  farther  north  lies  the  coralline  group  of  the 
CoHiHuliiloH,  also  uninhabited,  but  claimed  by  the  Knglish  as  u  dependency  of 
Mauritius.  Uiuler  tlic  same  latitude,  but  seventy  miles  to  the  west,  is  the  larger 
islatid  of  A(<lubra,  a  true  atoll  divided  into  several  secondary  islets  and  reefs. 
Here  a  few  Norwegian  families,  chiefly  from  Bergen,  founded  a  Ashing  station  in 
1879.    Aldabra  is  visited  by  gigantic  turtles  and  myriads  of  aquatic  birds. 

All  these  islets  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Comoros  have  a  total  extent  of 
little  over  sixty  square  miles. 

IV. — The  Amikantks  and  Skychki.lks. 

North  of  Madagascar  the  main  insular  axis  is  continued  over  120  miles  sea- 
wards by  a  submarine  plateau  about  900  fathoms  deep.  Above  this  plateau  rise  a 
few  scattered  islets  separated  by  a  profound  trough  from  the  two  archipelagoes  of 
the  Amirantes  and  Seychelles.  All  these  insular  groups  belong  politically  to  Great 
Britain  as  dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

Farquhar,  the  nearest  to  Madagascar,  is  not  quite  uninhabited,  a  few  fishermen 
mostly  from  the  Muscarenhas  having  established  themselves  on  the  western  island 
of  Joao  de  Nova.  Farther  north  follow  some  dangerous  reefs,  and  beyond  them 
the  numerous  islets  of  the  Amirantes,  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  in  honour  of 
the  great  "  Admiral,"  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  discovered  them  in  1502.  Of  the 
whole  group,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  altogether,  not  more  than  six  are 
inhabited  by  settlers  from  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.  They  rise  but  a  few 
yards  above  sea-level,  and  are  covered  with  cocoanut  groves,  and  some  grassy  tracts 
affording  pasturage  iii  a  few  herds  of  zebus  and  sheep. 

The  Sri/c/iel/cs,  or  better  Scc/wiks,  so  named  from  Moreau  de  Sechellcs,  form  a 
group  of  twenty-nine  islets  besides  a  number  of  insular  reefs,  nearly  all  bearing 
the  names  of  French  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thej'  are  mostly 
disposed  in  circular  form,  as  if  resting  on  a  submerged  atoll  about  90  miles  in 
circumference.  But  between  the  coral  formations  grani*" ;  rocks  identical  with 
those  of  Madagascar  have  cropped  out  here  and  there.  Sa:'.  are  those  of  Mahe 
(3,200  feet),  Praslin  (3,000),  and  Silhouette  (2,550).  Mahe,  the  largest,  has  an 
area  of  50  square  miles,  nearly  half  of  the  whole  archipelago. 

Although  lying  within  300  miles  of  the  equator,  these  islands  are  compara- 
tively healthy  even  for  Europeans,  the  stagnation  of  air  and  \vater  being  prevented 
by  the  alternating  trade  winds,  while  the  equable  temperature,  never  exceeding 
84°  or  falling  below  78"  F.,  renders  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in 
the  world.  Although  not  entirelj-^  free  from  cyclones,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
the  Seychelles  are  nevertheless  rarely  visited  by  these  atmospheric  disturbances. 

The  local  flora  comprises  altogether  about  three  hundred  and  forty  species,  of 
which  some  sixty  are  endemic,  including  three  varieties  of  the  pandanus.  But  the 
archipelago  is  especially  famous  as  the  home  of  the  celebrated  fan-palm  [lodoicea 
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Snirhellanim),  whose  fruit,  howt-vor,  liiuiiH  only  in  the  two  iBhnuU  of  PniHlin  and 
CuricuHc.  ThiH  fruit,  conNiHiing  of  two  nuts  in  u  singlo  case,  rrmuins  fresh  for 
months,  und  is  thus  often  home  by  the  currents  to  the  coasts  of   India,  and  even 
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as  far  as  Java  and  other  Mulay  ishtuds,  where  it  was  gathered  as  a  priceless 
treasure,  and  supposed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  hence  the  name  of 
'*  sea  cocoanut  "  given  to  it  by  seafarers.  The  wood  of  the  lodoicea  is  so  hard 
that  objects  made  of  it  are  almost  indestructible. 
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Tho  fiiunii  of  the  Soyohellos  is  oxtrcmoly  poor,  coiupriHing  only  ono  Hpe<!ie8  of 
inuinmul  not  iiitroductHl  by  niun.  Tbu  reptiloH  und  ainphibiu,  till  recently 
including  ii  crocodile,  belong,  m  tho  sumo  gencrii  un  those  of  Miidiiguscar  und  the 
MuHcarcnhus.  Tlio  sunie  rcinurk  applies  to  the  birds,  of  which  there  ure  fifteen 
species,  und  of  these  thirteen  endemic.  Insects  also  are  surprisingly  rare,  but 
include  u  so-culled  "walking  leuf  "  (j)/ii/l/iu/n  aicri/o/iiDii),  so  closely  resembling  u 
greon   leuf    that    uuturulists  spend   woekii   in   hunting   tor   a   single   spocimon. 

Fig.  147.— SuBVA.iui«K  Bankh  op  Mai>aua!Kuii  and  tue  Madoahk.niias. 
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Foreign  plants  and  animals  have  mostly  been  introduced  from  Mauritius  and 
Reunion,  whence  have  also  come  the  inhabitants  of  pure  or  mixed  European 
descent.  Hence,  although  the  Seychelles  belong  to  England,  the  current  speech 
is  the  French  Creole  patois  of  Mauritius  modified  by  some  English  words  and 
expressions.  Negroes  are  also  numerous,  for  the  most  part  captives  rescued  by 
the  British  cruisers  from  the  Arab  dhows. 

Sufficient  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  produce  are  raised  for 
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flit>  Inciil  (fiiiNuniittiim.  (icmtH  iiIno  thrive,  iind  ure  nl'noHt  flic  only  (lonusfic 
uniinalH.  Tlu'  «'XjM)rtH  aro  iiiuiiily  cocoamiU  iiiulcr  f)io  foim  of  lopruli,  iind  of  Into 
yours  Viiiiilla,  lu'^idos  t'titoiHc-xlKll  mid  doves.  Tliis  tnido,  wliich  Iuih  lately 
HulVcred  finiii  a  dineane  of  tlie  eoeoaniit  paini,  in  eliietly  centred  in  Vurt  I'irloriK,  as 
the  Knj!;lisli  have  renamed  Ma/te,  on  the  north  Nide  of  Muhe  Inland,  ho  dewi^nated 
from  tho  (Jovernor  of  tho  He  de  France,  who  took  poMHt'Hnioii  of  tho  Soyehollen  in 
174.'{.  Mahe  in  a  port  of  cull  for  whalers  uud  for  tho  stouinorH  plying  Ix'twoen 
Huoz  and  Mauritius. 

The  Seyi'iii'lles  are  adnn'nistored  fntm  ^ruuritiiis,  althouj^h  distant  over  1,000 
miles  from  that  cohiny.  If  th<n'  were  ever  jjfeo^raphieally  connected,  the  inter- 
vening huwls  or  islands  probably  described  a  great  curve  south-east  of  the 
Seychelles,  where  tho  soundings  have  roveuled  oxtciisivo  subtnarine  banks,  such  as 
Sayu  dc  Malha,  Na/areth  and  others.  Towards  the  Bouthcrii  extremity  of 
Nazareth  occur  tho  islets  of  Curijadon  or  (iai'di/ox,  called  'ilso  St.  Hrendan,  like 
tho  mysterious  land  associated  with  the  legend  of  tho  Irish  saint  of  that  name. 

The  Cargados  have  a  total  area  of  IM  square  miles,  and  are  covered  with 
cocoanuts  belonging  to  the  people  of  Mauritius.  About  a  dozen  huuds  are 
employed  in  collecting  the  nuts,  preparing  the  copr'ih,  and  curing  fish. 

Within  tho  vast  semicircle  of  deep  waters  enclosed  by  Madagascar,  the 
Amirantos,  the  SeychoUes,  Na/areth,  and  the  Mascarenhas,  there  also  occur  a  few 
islets  representing  tho  peaks  of  mountains  rising  to  tho  surface  from  depths  of 
2,000  fatlioms.  South  of  the  Seychelles,  and  beyond  P/afc  hiaiid,  a  mere  clump 
of  palms,  follow  at  a  distance  of  420  miles  the  Ga/ff/dH  {(iakyn  or  Curfiri/),  which 
from  their  extensive  cocoanut  forests  take  the  title  of  tho  "  oil  islands"  in  common 
with  tho  Curgudos  group.  In  Groat  Galega,  12  square  miles  in  extent,  a  little 
community  of  over  two  hundred  Mauritian  Creoles  is  oc(uipied  in  tho  jn-eparation 
of  the  oil  from  the  cocoanut  pUintaticms. 

Tromclin  hlaiid,  about  midway  between  the  Cargados  and  St.  Mary  of 
Madagascar,  is  a  mere  sandbank  rising  ]o  or  16  feet  above  the  suiface.  On 
this  bank,  not  more  than  150  acres  in  extent,  a  slaver  was  wrecked  in  1761,  and 
fifteen  years  afterwards  a  vessel,  somewhat  tardily  sent  to  the  rescue,  found  seven 
neeresses  still  alive. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


ANGOLA. 

(PORTUGITESE  WEST  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS.) 
Area,  3!2,000  SMjimro  miles;  population,  2,000,000  (P). 


Piitrietg. 
Zaibe      .     . 


LOAUDA 


Benquella 


ADMINISTR.V  TI VE  DIVISIONS. 


Cniicelhnu  orCiipls. 
S.  Antonio  dc  Sonho,  left  bank  Lower  Congo 

8.  Salvador,  Mposo  BaHin 

KiHHfinga  and  Noki  Delegations,  on  the  Congo 

Eiiooje,  Upper  Loje  Battin 

Ainbri/,  Lower  Loje  Baxin 

Alto  Dande,  Upper  D.iiide  Basin      .     .     . 

Ban-a  do  Dande,  Lower  Dande  Basin   .     . 

IJolungo  Alto,  Upper  Bongo  Ba^iu  .     .     . 

Zenza  do  Goliingo,  Lower  Bengo  Banln 

Loanda,  Lower  Ciian/.a  Basin      .... 

Ducjue  do  Bragaii(,'a,  Upper  Ln-Calla  Basin 

Ambai^a,  Middle  Lu-C.illi  Biisin      .     .     . 

Cazengo,  Lower  Lu-Calla  Basin .... 

Tala  Mogongo,  Cuanza  and  Kwango  Wateqi 

Malange,  Upper  Cuanza  Basin    .... 

Pungo-Ndongo,  right  bank  Middle  Cuanza 

Cambambe 

Mas.sangano 

Mushima 

Caluinbo 

Cassanje,  Upper  Kwango  Basin       .     .     . 

Novo  Rodondo,  seaboard  south  of  the  Cuvo 

Egito  I 

Catumbolla  Coastlands 

Bonguella 

Dombe  Grande  ) 

Quillengues,  Upper  Capororo  Basin  .     .     . 

Cttconda,  Upper  Cunene  Basin     .... 


arting 


ChiefTowna. 
Santo-  *  ntonio. 
8.  Salvador,  pop.  750. 


'  Lower  ( Juanza  Basin  , 


Enoojc. 

Ainbriz,  pop.  2,460. 


Loanda,  pop.  14,000. 
Duque  de  Bragan(,'a. 
Paniba. 
Cauullo. 

Malange. 

Pungo-Ndongo,  p.  1,300. 
Dondo,  pop.  2,800. 
Ma.ssangano. 
Mii.shima. 
Calumbo. 
Cassanje. 
Novo  Rodondo. 
Egito. 
Catiimbella. 
Benguella,  pop.  4,500. 
Dombe  Grande,  p.  4,000. 
Q'lillengues. 
Caconda. 


■'iS^^mi^^^^^mSikiMM&-j^^Msi^mssmm^^ts^^^e^s^m'sii^iH," 
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ConoelhoR  or  Circles.  Chief  Towns. 

Mossamedes,  southern  sealwiarfl MoHRamedeH,  pop.  J>,600. 

Capangombe  (Bumbo),  Upper  Giraul  Basin Capangombe. 

Humpata  \  Humpa. 

Huilla       (^      ,         ^    .  iHuiUa. 

GHmbo8       Cacalovar  Basin         (Jambos. 

Humb6      ;  'Humb6. 


Trade  of  Angola  in  ISi.T £128,000  (Andrado  Corvo) 

1847 390,000 

,,  „  1874 1,130,000 

.;  „  1887 843,000  (impirts  £470,000) 

Shipping  (1884)     .     .    vessels  entered  445  .     .     tonnage  416,927 

„  .     .        ,,       cleared  422  .     .  ,,       405,035 


Total     867 


820,962 


Loanda.  Shipping  (1887) :  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  722  ;  tonnage,  96,000.  Imports,  £240,000  ; 
exports,  £180,000.     Total  £420,000. 

Ambriz.     Imports  and  exports  (1887),  £190,000. 

MoHsamedes.    Shipping  (1884)  :  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  55  ;  tonnage,  51,000. 

fJoffee  exported  from  Angola  (1883),  £118,000. 

Public  instruction  (1884) :  schools,  32  with  professors,  8  without  professors.  Attendance  1,178,  of 
whom  five-sixths  males. 

Postal  returns  (1883)  :  letters  despatched,  264,000.    Telegrams  (1884),  8,900. 

Periodicals  of  all  kinds  (1886) :  19  (Brito-Aranha). 

Electors  (1884) :  26,598  ;  eligible,  3,260. 

Number  of  officials  in  Angola  (1882),  3,140. 


TRIBAL  GROUPS  IN  ANGOLA. 


Ba-Fyotob  Ba-Conoo 
Gbodp     .     .     . 


I 


Generally  between  the  Congo 
and  the  Cuau/a. 


NOETHEEN      A-BlTNDA 

(B  in  -  Bundo, 
Bonde)  Geoup 


SotrrHEKN     A-BtTKi)A 
GEOtrp   .... 

GaNQITEIXA   QkOI  1'       . 


Abomoinal       (Bush- 
men P  )  Gboup 


Gu&nza  and  Kwango  Basins. 


\ 


'Mu-Sorongo .... 
Mu-Shicongo     .     . 

Bamba 

Muyolo 

Ma-Vumbu  .... 
Ma-Yakka  .... 
Ba-Nano  (Highlanders) 

Songo    .... 

Ba-Ngala  .     .     , 

Ma-Shinje ,     .     . 

Hollo     .... 
Ba-Buero  (Lowlanders) 

LiboIIo       .     .     . 

Araboella   ... 

Kissama  .     .     < 

Mu-Ndombe  .     .     . 

Mu-Seli     ,     ,     , 

Ba-Mkombi 

Ba-Nhaneka      .     .     , 
Kuamba .... 

Kimbandu J  Upper  Eu-Bango  Basin 

Lushaze ' 

Ba-Kwando       .... 

Ba-Kwisse 

Ba-Kubal3  (Cabae)     ....  I  South  coast  and  Mossamedes 

Ba-Koroka )         generally. 

Ba-Kankala .1 

Ba-8imba  (Ximba,  Canbeba)  .  } 


'  I  Upper  Cunene  Basin. 

i 
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DAMARA  AND  NAMAQUA  LANDS. 

GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICAN  PROTECTORATE. 
Area,  360,000  square  miles  ;  coastline,  900  miles ;  population,  230,000. 

MAIN  TEIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Ova-Mbo  (OvAifBo)  Cunene  Basin 

Oba-Hebkko  (Cattle  or  Lowland  Dumaras)  \^,  '        [ 

r.      r,  1  Hau  Damnn  1  ( between  the  Ova-Ml)o 

Oba-Zobotu    I  '^2  KhX    )  Highland  Damaras  j     and  Walvisch  Bay     ) 

Gheat  Namaquas,  between  Walvisch  Bay  and  the  Orange  River  . 
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.     120,000 

.     lOO.COO 

16,000 


Total 23fi,000 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  OVAMBO  NATION. 


Avare,  aocording  to  Palgrave 
Okafima  or  Okaiina  (Palgrave)   . 
Orakiivangama  (Palgrave) 

.,  (Duparquet) 

Ovambarandu  or  Omblundu  (Palgriive) 
Great  and  Little  Ombanis  (Palgrave) 
Orundu-Komutwe  (Palgrave) 
Okaruthi  or  Okwaludi  (Palgrave) 
Ovakwambi  or  Okwambi  (Palgrave)  . 

>i  ,,       (Duparquet) 

Ovanganjera  or  Gangora  (Palgrave)   .  ' 
Ovambo  of  the  Ondonga  district  (Palgrave) 

i>  I.  „        (Duparquet) 

Ma-Oiinrt'^alla  and  others   .        ,      '  . 


2,500 

1,500 

30,000 

60,000 

4,000 

15,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,000 

7,500 

10,000 

20,000 

15,000 

4,000 


.  CAPE  COLONY. 

Area,  with  Trauskei,  East  Griqualand,  and  Tembuiand  . 

Population  of  Cape  Colony  proper  (1885) .... 
„  Ti-anskei,  East  Griqualand,  and  Tembuiand 

Total        .        . 


.     333,000  square  miles. 

.     919,613 
.     332,834 

1,262,347 


POPULATIONS  OF  CAPE  COLONY  PEOPER  ACCORDING  TO  RACES. 


Whites 

Hottentots    . 

Kaflirs  and  half-castes 


1876 

230,783 
98,661  ) 
386,640  / 

720,984 


1835 
269,725 

541,726 


811,460 


1888 
300,000 

600,000 
900.000 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


Provinces 

Westeen    . 


Fiscal  and  Magisterial  Districts. 

.     1.  Cape  Town;   2.    Cape  Division;   3.  Wynberg;   4.  Simon's  Town;  6.  Stellen- 

bosch ;  6.  Paarl. 
Noeth-We».tebn      1.  Mahnesbury;  2.  Piquetberg ;  3.  Namaqualand;  4.  PortNolloth;  6.  Clanwilliam; 

6.  Calvinia;  7.  Worcester;  8.  Tulbagh ;  9.  Ceres. 
SoiTTH-WESTEJiN  .     1.  Swellendam:  2.  Robertson;  3.  Riversdale;  4.  Ladysmith ;  6.  Caledon;  6.  Bre- 

dasdorp;  7.  Oudtshoorn;  8.  Gteorge;  9.  Uniondale  ;  10.  Mossel  Bay ;  11.  Knysna. 


I 
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Provinoei. 
Midland    . 


South-eastern 


North-Eastebn 


Eabtebn 


Fiscal  and  Magistprial  Diatricti. 
1.  Ornaf-Rt'inet ;  2.  Murraysburf? ;    3.  Aberdeen;  4.  Beaufort;  5.  Prinoe  Albert ; 

6.  Willowinoro ;  7.  Victoria  West;  8.  Prieska ;  9.  Fraserburg;   10.  Sutheriand ; 

11    Carnarvon;   12.  Richmond;   13.  Hopetown. 
1.  Albany;    2.   Buthurst ;   3.  Victoria  East;  4.  Peddle;  6.  Uitonhage;  6.  Jansen- 

villo ;  7.  Humansdorp  ;  8.  Alexandria  ;  9.  Port  Elizabeth. 
1    Fort  Beaufort;    2.  Stockenstrom ;    3.  Albert;  4.   Somerset  East;    6.  Bedford; 

«.  Cradock;  7.  8teynnburg;  8.  Colislierg ;  9.  Hanover;   10.  Middelburg. 
1.  King  William's  Town ;  2.  Stutterheim;  3.  Komgha ;  4.  East  London  ;  o.  Queen'R 

Town;  6.  Cathcart;  7.  Tarka  ;  8.  Aliwai  North  ;  9.  Herschel ;  10.  Wodehouse ; 

11.  Barkly  East. 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Eatlmated 
Population,  1887. 

Cape  Town,  with  suburbs 60,000 

Port  Elizabeth    .        .         '. 18,000 

Graham's  Town 10,000 

Paarl 8,000 

King  William's  Town 6,250 

Graaf-Reinet 5,000 

Stellenbosoh 4,500 

Worcester 4,000 

Uitenhage 3,600 

Simon's  Town 3,000 

SwoUendam 3,000 

Queen's  Town 2,500 


TKADE  EETUENS. 


Chief  Exports. 

1884. 

Wool    .... 

.  fl,745,()0C 

Ostrich  feathers    . 

966,000 

Hides  and  skins   . 

438,000 

Copper  ore   . 

406, -^00 

Angora  hair 

240,000 

Wine 

18,000 

Diamonds    . 

.     2,807,000 

Total  Exports  for  year  ending  June  30th,  1887 

Chief  Importa.  1S84. 

Textile  fabrics,  dress,  &c.     .        .  — 

Food,  drinks,  &c.  ...  — 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  .  3,053,000 

Total  importa       ....  5,249,000 


1886. 

£1,681,000 

546,000 

397,000 

660,000 

232,000 

24,000 

3,605,000 

7,535,000 

1836. 

1,618,000 

936,000 

2,428.000 

3,800,000 


I 


SHIPPING. 


Vessels  entered  (1886),  662;  tonnage,  785,000.     Coastwise  1,213;  tonnage,  1,938,000. 
Vessels  cleared  (1886),  663  ;  tonnage,  770,000.     Coastwise  1,215  ;  tonnage,  1,954,000. 
Total  shipping  (1885),  5,447,000  tons,  of  which  6,140,000  were  British.     Fiohing  smacks  (1884),  335 ; 
crew,  1,800  ;  cured  fish  exported,  £16,000. 


AGEICULTURAL  EETUENS. 

Cattle  (1876)    1,112,000. 

Sheep      „       10,997,000. 

Goats       „         3,066,000. 

Farms  (1881)  16,166,000,  comprising  83,900,000  acres. 

Titles  issued  (1886)  1,166  ;  alienating  1,033,000  acres. 

Total  land  alienated  to  end  of  1886,  88,700,000. 

Land  still  undisposed  of  (1886),  46,292,000  acres. 


'*  •TMi'm-\»'nf*'ff*f 
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8,000 

6,260 

5,000 

4,500 

4,000 
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3,000 

3,000 
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Total  area  under  cultivation  (1875)  580,000  acres. 

Wheat  on)p  (1887)  3,554,000  bushels. 

Barley  crop      ,,       1,041,000        ,, 

Oat  crop  ,,       1,300,000        ,, 

Maize  crop       „       •.',438,000        ,, 

Oat-hay  crop  ,,       214,405,000  lbs. 

Vineyards  (1875),  18,000  acres;  yield,  4,485,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Total  value  assessetl  property  (1880),  £37,036.000. 

Cape  Town.     Sliipping  (1886):   1,400  vessels  (900  steamers);  tonnage,  1,976,000.     Total  value  of 
exchanges,  £2,400,000. 

Port  NoUoth.     Copper  ore  exported  (1886),  £660,000. 

Aliwal  South.    Shipping- (1886):  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  374  ;  tonnage,  656,000.    Total  value  of 
exchanges,  £26,000. 

Port  Elizuteth.    Shipping  (1886) :  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  891 ;  tonnage,  1,668,000.    Total  value 

of  exchanges,  £2,748,000.     Wool  exported  (1886),  25,000,000  lbs. 

Port  Alfred      Shipping  (1886) :  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  117  ;  tonnage,  214  000 

E«9t  London.     Shipping  (1886) :  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  564  ;  tonnage,  1,053,000.    Total  value 

of  exchanges,  £1,200,000.     Wool  exported  (1886),  15,900,000  lbs. 


Years. 
1882 
1884 
1886 

1887  (estimated) 


FINANCE. 

Revenue. 
£4,893,000  . 
7,634,000  . 
3,224,000  . 
3,186,000 


Chief  sources  of  revenue,  customs  and  railways,  each  about  one 


third. 


£zpendifure. 

£5,074,000 
6,256,000 
3,804,000 
3,195,000 


81,000 
46,000 
97,000 
60,000 
32,000 
24,000 
95,000 
35,0a0 

1S36. 

18,000 

36,000 

iS.OOO 

00,000 

I 


8,000. 
1,000. 
smacks  (1884),  335; 


Tears. 
1869 
1869 
1887 


Cape  Mounted  Riflemen 
Volunteers  (1886)      . 
Police  , , 

Horses 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

CapitaL 
£101,000  . 
1,178,000  . 
21,172,000  . 


ARMY. 


Annual  Charge. 


1,081,000. 


818  ofiScers  and  men, 
4,392         ,,         „ 
790         „ 
460         ., 


;'  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

'Aided  schools  (1886),  1,123.     Daily  average  attendance,  41,600.    Total  enrolment,  77,500.     Hiirher 
schools,  4.     Students,  266.  '      >  s 

f^^■!^^"^^^  expenditure  for  education  (1887-8),  £94,000.     Local  expenditure  for  education  (1885), 

Attendance  of  whites  (1885),  27,000;  schools,  382.     Attendance  of  coloured  races  (1886),  48,500: 
schools,  433.  \        />      )       » 


RELIGION. 


Christians  of  all  denominations  (1885) 

Christians  of  European  descent  (1885) 

Christians  of  native  descent  (1886) 

Reformed  Dutch   . 

Wesleyans    . 

Episcopalians  (Anglican) 

Congregationalists 

Moravian  Brethren 

Roman  Catholics  . 

Mohammedans 


384,000 

232,000 

161,000 

163,000 

69,000 

68,000 

33,000 

10,000 

9,700 

13,000 
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EATLWAYS. 

Total  mileage  of  Government  lines  (1886),  1,690  miles. 

,,  ,,         private  lines  (ISHO),  17t)  miles. 

Capital  expended  on  railways  to  1887,  .£14,i;}0,ono. 
Averujre  cost  per  mile,  i8,8;J7. 

Gross  receipts  (188(3),  £1,049,000  ;  expenses,  £047,000. 
I'usiengers  earned  (188(5),  2,238,000  :  goods,  3l;<,000  tuns. 


f 


POSTAL  AND  rai.EGEAPH  SERVICES. 

Post  offices  (1880),  "14;  revenue,  £126,000;  expenditure,  £183,000. 

Letters  carried  (1886),  6,530,000;  newspapers,  &c.,  3, 15.', 000. 

Telegraph  offices  (1886),  217  ;  lines,  4,330  miles. 

Messages  despatched  (1886),  770,500. 

Revenue  (1888),  £48,500  ;  expenditure,  £50,000. 


CHIEF  TEIBAL  GROUPS  IN  CAPE  COLONY  AND  NEIGHBOURING 

DISTRICTS. 

San,  oe  Bushmen,  north-nestem  districts,  left  bank  of  the  Orange,  and  in  the  Kalahari  Desert. 
Khoi-Khoin,  or  Hottentots,  chiefly  in  western  parts  of  Gape  Colony,  Great  and  Little  Namaqua- 
land,  and  Griqualand  West. 

MAIN  BRANCHES  OF  THE  HOTTENTOT  RACE. 

Hau-Damop,  ie,  "True  Damas,"  or  Hau-Khoin,  i.e.,  "True  Hottentots,"  called  also  Hill 
Damaras  and  Ova-Zorotu  ;  Damaraland  coast  range  east  of  the  Horero  (  "  Cattle  Damara  "  )  territorv. 

Gbeat  Namaquas.  Geikow,  or  "Red  Men,"  Oerlam,  hilly  districts  south-east  of  Walvisch  Bay, 
Topnaar,  Walvisch  Bay  territory. 

Little  Namaouas.    North-western  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 

KoHANAs,  properly  Koeaqija,  Middle  and  Upper  Orange,  Vaal  and  Modder  rivers. 

Gbi«ua,  so  called  "  Bastaards,"  half-ciste  Hottentots  and  Dutch,  chiefly  in  Griqualand  Wp«t. 

GoMAQUA,  or  •■  Border  Men,"  towards  east  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  ;  nearly  extinct. 


GRIQUALAND  WEST. 

Area,  18,000  square  miles  ;  population  (estimated),  60,000. 

ELECTORAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 

1.  Kimberley;    2.  Barkly  West;    3.  Herbert;    4.  Upper  Hay,  or  Griqua  Town.     Chief  towns: 
Kimberley  (population  about  20,000),  Beaconsfield,  Griqua  Town. 


THE   GRIQUALAND  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 


Mines. 


Extent. 


Kimberley         .         .        »■  ■      .        30  acres 
Tip  Beer««  .         .         .         15     „ 

Bultfontein  .         .        28     ,, 

DuToit'sPan  .         .         .        '        31     „ 
Total  yield  of  the  dry  diggiugs  (1870—1887),  £60.000,000.      Miners  (1883) :   1,.57H  whit^?,    11,180 
blacks  and  coloured. 


Depth. 

Diamonds  ex'raoted, 

1870-1867. 

460  feet 

£21,000,000 

540  „ 

£10,000,000 

320  „ 

£6,000,000 

310  „ 

£6,200,000 

BECHUANALAND. 

Total  area  of  protectorate,  190  to  200,000  square  miles.     Population,  476,000  to  500,000. 
Aiea  of  part  annexed,  162,000  square  miles.     Population  (1886),  48,000. 
Chief  towii  and  centre  of  administration,  Mafeking. 

Estimated  revenue  (1886),  £20,000  ;  expenditure  (made  up  by  grant  fri»m  Tmperial  funds),  £120,000. 

"  Destrtiyed  by  fire,  .Tuljr,  lij88. 


lWiilillii^l|Wi'«WIIW 
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CHIEF  TEIBAL  DIVISIONS  IN  BECHUANALAND. 
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BAirABiTTSE,  west  of  the  Upper  Limpopo,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Transvaal 
Ra       pi,  I.e.,  "  Fish  People,"  in  the  hilly  district  north  of  Grif}ualand  West 

Bamanowato,  North  Beohuanaland,  and  thence  northwards  towarfs  the  Zambese ;  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Bechuana  nations.     Capital,  Shoshong.  P'Jwonui  or 

Batlako,  southernmost  of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  on  north-west  frontier  of  Gri.,uul,iud  We«t    ««w 
mostly  absorbed  in  the  Batlapi  jfroup.  vj".iuuuua  Wo«t .  now 

Bakalono,  in  the  district  comprised  between  the  Molopo  River  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Kurunmn 

Bakatla,  m  the  Gamcohopa  district,  watered  by  a  ^  fstem  affluent  of  the  Limpopo 

Bawanketsi,  in  the  district  of  Khanye,  Upper  Limpopo  basin. 

Bakwena,  Limp.ipo  basin  north  of  the  Bawanketsi  territory. 

Batoana,  a  branch  of  the  Bamangwatos,  on  the  plains  stretching  north  of  Lake  Ntfami 

Bachwapeno,  in  the  hilly  district  north-east  of  Shoshong. 

Basilika,  east  of  Shoshong,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Limpopo. 

Bakalahari,  or  Balala,  the  Bechuanas  of  the  Kalahari  Desert 

f«ll-M.::5rBeS:ua1.^."''""*  "'"  ^'"'""'"  *"*""'  ^^''^  °^^'"^'  ""'''^'^  '^^^'^^  ^  «1«-  ^7  *« 


ilahari  Desert. 
L  Little  Namuqua- 


"  called  also  Hill 
jara" )  territory, 
of  Walvisch  Bay, 


BASUTOLAND. 


Area,  10,300  square  miles.    Population  (1885),  180,000. 

Total  exports  (188.i),  £100,000  ;  imports,  £'200.000. 

Revenue  (1886),  £26,550;  expenditure,  £26,400. 

Schools  (1886),  78  ;  attendance,  3,600. 

Live-stock:  cattle,  217,400;  sheep,  290.000;  horses,  35,000;  swine,  16,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


lualand  West. 
ICt. 


m.    Chief  towns  : 


ix'rsflted, 

18&7. 

0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
578  whites,   11,180 


00,000. 


1  funds),  £120,000. 


District  of  Leribe 
,,  Borea 


u 


Thaba-Bossigo  . 
Komet- Spruit  . 
Quithing    » 


.    population  60,000  \ 

„  26,000  I  East  of  Caledon. 

„  60,000  ) 

„  60,000,  between  the  Makhaleng  and  Orange. 

•  »>  12,0000,  between  the  Upper  Orange  and  the 

Drakenberg  Mountains. 
Chief  towns :  Thaba-Bossigo  and  Maseru. 


KAFIRLAND  AND   PONDOLAND. 

333  Oto!*'  ^^'*'"*'  '"^"'''^  '""^''    ^"P"^*'*"*  ('*^^''  °^*'"  ^''^'"''"-    I'°P"l''tion  of  Kafirland  (census,  1886), 

POPULATION' OF  EAST  GRIQUALAND  (1880). 
Ama-Khosas  .        >        .        .        .        .      48,300  ": 

.    .  Basutos 12,000  ' 

—  Aiua-Fingos 6,600  '        . 

Griquaa  .        .        .        »        ,        ^        .        2,300  ^  ■>  " 

Total       .        .         .        .      '.        .        ,      69.100 

CHIEF  TEIBAL  DIVISIONS  IN  KAFIRLAND  AND  NEIGHBOUEINa 

DISTRICTS. 

Ajca-Kosa  (Khosa,  Xosa),  the  chief  Kafir  nation,  chiefly  in  the  Trans-Koi  district. 
Gai.i;zas,  between  tlio  Gieat  Kei  and  Bushee  Rivers. 
Gaikas,  west  of  the  Kei  River ;  extinct  as  an  independent  nation. 
Ama-Finoo,  about  tho  Great  Fish  River,  north  of  the  Gaieka  territory. 

Aba-Tembu,  more  commonly  known  as  "  Tambukies,"  in  Tembulnad,  north  and  east  of  the  Fingo 
and  Gaieka  teintones.  " 

128— AF 
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Ajia-Pondo 


pondomisi 
Ama-Baka 
Ama-Xesiiie 
East  Geiuua 


Ama-Kongwo 
Ama  KoTigwela 
Ama-Kobala 
Ama-Kwera 
A:na  Nynti 
Ama  Bala  . 
'^AmaYali    . 


in  Pondoland.  between  the  Umtata  River  and  the 
southern  frontier  of  Natal. 


) 


I  ^  0..^. .  -...».  K.2:i  -«» -'•'■  ---*■  "^ 


OENEALOOIOAL  TABLE  OF  THE  KAFIR  NATIONS. 

Zuide  (1500  P)  reputed  founder  of  the  nation. 


Tombu 

I 

Ama-Tpmbu 

(TambookieB) 

Tombuland  and 

Emigrant  "  Tambookieland. 


KoBa  (1630?) 

I 
Toguh 

Palo  (died  1780?) 
tenth  in  descent  from 
Kosa 


Mpondo 

Ama-Pondo.        Ama-PonAomisi 

Abelungu 

(dispersed). 


Galeka 


1 


Omlao 

Gaika  (Ngqika) 

1 
Macomo 

Tzttli 

Sandili 

Ama-Gaikas 
(mostly  dispersed). 


Ranbe 
(Khakhape) 


Mbalu 

Ama-Balu 

Ama  Gwali 

Am«-Ntinde 

Ama-Guniikwebi 

AmaVelelo 

Ama-Baxa 

Imi-Dange 

Imi-Dushane. 


Ndhlambe 
1 

Ama-Ndhlambo 

or 

Tdambies. 


'      '     NATAL. 

- .  Area,  21,750  square  miles.   Population  (1886),  442,700. 

POPULATION  ACCOEDING  TO  EACES. 


Europeans 
Zulu-Katirs  . 
Indiana  and  others 


Total 


1879. 

24,0^-1 

319,934 
10,999 

OUL,uo, 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 


GoudHm. 


Divisions. 
/City         .        •        • 
Um-Geni 

PiETEB  Mabitsbueg  {  Lion's  Eiver   .        . 
*  ^  I  Upper  Um-Komani 

tlxopo 

I  Borough  .        .        » 
D0BBAN  .        •   |Um-Lazi 


White  Pop.  (1884). 
8,474 
2,519 
1,048 
764 
571 
8,543 
2,873 


18S6. 

37,4;*7 

374,915 
30,346 

442.697 


Chief  Towns. 
Pi.^ter  Maritsburg 
York. 
Howick 
Richmond. 
Springvale. 
Durban. 
Pinetown. 
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iver  and  the 


ndolaud,  and 


CounUei. 
Victoria 

Um-voti 
Weknen 

Al.FRKD 

Alexanoba 


Divisioni. 
Inauda 
Lower  Tugela 


Klip  River 

Newiiastle 
Um-Zinga 


White  Pop.  (1884). 
1,:I41 

81'2 
1,771 
1,008 
2,010 

721 
1,770 

665 

667 


Total 


Chief  Towni. 

Verulum. 

Stanger. 

Greytown. 

LadyHmith 

NewcaHtle. 

Hclpmukaar. 

Weenen. 

Harding. 

Alexandra. 


36,403 


POPULATION  OF  CHIEF  TOWNS  (1885). 


Mpondo 

-Pondomisi 

I 
behmgu 

ispersed). 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

Hindus  and  others. 

Total. 

Durban 

8,900 

4,520 

3,710 

17.130 

Pieter  Maritzburg . 

8,470 

3,790 

1,960 

14,220 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WHITE  POPULATION  (1884). 

Marriages 392 

Births 1,342 

Deaths 486 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths 876 


ibo 


Year. 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1885 
1886 


TRADE  EETUEN8. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£110,000   . 

.    £17,000 

3.-).i,onn 

.     140,000 

430,000  . 

.     383,000 

2,337,000  . 

.     891,000 

1,619,000  . 

.     878,000 

1,331,000  . 

.     960,000 

. 

.  £3,330.000 

7,4;*7 

4,915 
10,346 

t2.697 


Chief  Towns. 
Pi.^ter  Maritsburg 
York. 
Howick 
Richmond. 
Springvale. 
Durban. 
Pinetown. 
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1887  Total  value  of  imports  and  exports     . 

1886  Total  value  of  exchanges  with  Great  Biitain 1,762,000 

1885  Wool  exported  to  Great  Britain 489,000 

1886  Hides  exported  to  Great  Britain 122,000 

1886  Sugar  exported  to  Great  Britain 12,190 

:.       SHIPPING  (1885).    . 
Port  Natal :  Vessels,  624  ;  tonnage,  444,860.     Steamers,  308 ;  tonnage,  330,000. 

AGEIOULTUEAL  RETURNS. 

Land  acquired  by  grant  or  purchase  by  Europeans      .        .     8,000,000  acres. 

Land  reserved  for  Kafir  occupation 2,000,000  acres. 

Land  unalienated  by  the  Crown 2  778,000  acres. 

Laud  under  cultivation  by  JKuropeans  (1884)        .        .        .  88,000  acres. 

Sugar  crop  (1884),  18,770  tons  ;  exported,  11,786  tons. 
,.       Tea  crop  (1885),  31,000  lbs.    Tea  plantations  (1886),  400  acres.     ^^.-^^■^.:.>-:.-^,:-,-,yT-^  ■ 
Land  under  cultivation  by  natives  (1887),  about  305,000  acres. 

Live  Stock  (1880) :  Cattle,  179,000;  sheep,  669,500;  Angora  goats,  89,000  ;  horses,  24,000,  owned 
by  Europrans.     Cattle,  450,000  ;  sheep,  105,000  ;  goate,  229,000  ;  horses,  26,000,  owned  by  natives. 
Land  under  forest  (1880),  166,000  acres. 
Land  under  thorny  scrub  (1880),  1,842,000  acres.  ^- 


FINANCE. 

Yfars.  Bevenue. 

1882.         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  £658,000 

1884.         .......     610,000 

1886 600,000 

Publio  Debt,  1686 


£3,973,000. 


Expenditure. 
£738,000 
,    647,000 
718,000 
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RAILWAYS. 

LineH  open  (1887),  220  miles  ;  (1885),  11'^.  miles.  Passenjyers  narried  (1885),  6fi5,8'27.  Goods  carriel 
(1880),  192,457  tons.    Receipts,  £130,001) ;  expenditure,  £143,000  ;  deficit,  £7,000. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

I'riniary  and  hijrh  s<!hooln,  under  Government  inspection,  60;  attendance  (1886),  4,050. 
Native  sohools,  54  ;  attendance,  3,000. 
Soliools  for  Indians,  27  ;  attendance,  664. 
Fiiblio  expenditure  on  schools  (1886),  £18,500. 

CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS  IN  NATAL  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

/  Ama-Zulu  proper,  assumed  to  be  directly  descended  from  Zulu,  founder 
of  the  race ;  Natal  and  Zululand. 
Ama-Tofulu  , 

ly    ,  .  )    aboriginal  tribes  absorbed  in  the  Ama-Zulus. 

Umtetwa        '  "^ 

Ama-Ntomljela,  extinct,  said  to  have  been  the  true  mother  tribe  of  aU 
^      the  Zvilus. 
Amatonoa,  between  Zululand  and  Delagoa  Bay. 
Ama-Swazi,  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Transvaal. 

Note. — Ghaka,  who  created  the  Zulu  military  power  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  wa« 
seventh  in  descent  through  Kumede,  Makeba,  Punga,  Ndaba,  Yama,  and  Tezengakona,  from  Zulu,  re- 
puted founder  of  the  nation.  After  Chaka,  the  dynasty  was  continued  through  Dingaan  and  Panda  to 
Ketch wayo,  last  ruler  of  the  Zulu  empire. 


AflANTU  BA-KwA-Zri.u,  t  r 
"People  of  Zulu's  Land." 


ZULU,  SWAZI,  AND  TONGA  LANDS. 

8,500  square  miles ;  estimated  ]:>opulation 


Area  of  British  Zululand 

Area  of  the  "  New  Republic  "  now 

included  in  Transvaal    . 
Area  of  Tongaland 
Area  of  Swaziland 


2,000 
7,000 
2,500 

20,000 


120,000 

10,000 
30,000 
80,000 

240,000 


Note. — Of  these  debatable  lands,  the  southern  portion  (British  Zululand)  is  definitively  annexed  to 
the  colony  of  Natal;  the  so-called  "New  Republic"  has  been  ceded  to  Transvaal;  Swaziland  still 
maintains  a  precarious  independence  under  a  native  ruler ;  while  according  to  the  latest  information  (May, 
1888)  Tongaland,  or  Amatongaland,  has  accepted  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  Governor  of  Natal 
is  understood  to  have  recently  concluded  8  treaty  of  friendship  with  Zambila,  supreme  chief  of  the 
Amatonga  nation,  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  intervention  in  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  expressly  forbidding  the  cession  of  any  territory  to  any  foreign  power  without  the  consent 
of  England.  The  whole  of  Amatongaland  would  thus  appear  to  be  now  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  reported  recognition  of  Portuguese  supremacy  by  a  queen  of  the 
Massuta  people  iu  the  northern  district  bordering  on  Delagoa  Bay. 


t 


THE  ORANGE    FREE  STATE. 

Area,  41,600   quare  miles.    Population  (1880),  133,500. 
POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  RACES  (1880). 


Males. 
Whites  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  31,900 
Natives 38,242 

70,148 


Females. 
28,116 
34,252 

62,368 


Total. 

60,022 

72,496 

132,518 


-y^-^^mmEmAmmuiimjiiamifmstsaii 


vfieB»T4J^.miiiMim»mm\v  wu9mc 


.     Ooodd  oarriel 


)),  4,060. 
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POPULATION  (WHITE)  AOCORDINO  TO  RELIGION  (1880). 

Dutch  RefornnMl  Chim^h /jj  -j^q 

EpiwopiIinnH  ( Anarluian ) 1321 

WoKltyaiiH .  614 

Romiin  Cutholicg '  g.Q 

Suitdi'icH          ■        .         .  t  lAt 

_                                             ••••••  7,141 

RNtimatml  white  and  nativp  population  (1888),  152,000. 
Capital,  Bloemfontein  ;  population  (1880),  2,667. 
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;noies. 

■cm  Zulu,  founder 

^-Zulus. 

lother  tribe  of  all 


aent  century,  was 
la,  from  Zulu,  re- 
lan  and  Panda  to 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 

District..                                                            whitei.  Native..  Total  (1S80). 

Bloemfontein 7,35s  59^1  (.(.jj^ 

Harrismith 4,164  14,264  18*418 

^y'»*"»'8f 6,690  9,208  16,858 

Kroonstad 6,201  7,976  h  177 

Ladybrand 5,232  6,306  li',638 

Fauremuth 4,444  5993  ^,^37 

5°"!'°* 4,866  4,829  9,684 

"'""^'"n 4,400  4,662  9,112 

^"""^'"e 6,031  3,068  8,089 

Bethlehem 4,445  2,397  6,842 

Smithfield  (Calodon  River)     .         .        .     3,426  2,107  6693 

Philippoli8 1,881  2,'504  4^386 

Bethuhe         .        .         .                          .1,904  2,176  4,079 

Jacobsdal 1,036  996  2,032 

61.022  72,496  1,33^ 
Add  the  Thaba  NSho  (Barolong)  territory  now  annexed,  with  a  populaUon  (1S8C)  of  about  10,000. 


120,000 

10,000 
30,000 
80,000 


240,000 

tively  annexed  to 
. ;  Swaziland  still 
information  (May, 
Jovemor  of  Natal 
•ome  chief  of  the 
1  relations  of  the 
ithout  the  consent 
the  suzerainty  of 
y  a  queen  of  the 


Expenditure. 
.  £200,600 
230,000 
.     142,300 
.     164,000 


FINANCE. 

"*'•*•••  Revenue. 

1882-3 £175,360  . 

1884-6           228,000  . 

1886-7                     168,300  , 

1887-8  (estimated) 166,300  . 

Public  Debt  (1887),  £237,000. 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

Imports  (1886,  estimated),  from  £800,000  to  £1,000,000;  exports  (1886),  about  £2  000  000 
Chief  Exporta  (1886) :  Wool,  90,000  bales  ;  diamonds,  90,000  carats,  value  £160,000 ;  hides'.  £26  000 
OBtnoh  feathers,  £10,000.  .       ,      ui«,  ».6o,uuu. 


AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 


acres. 


2,263 


Number  of  farms  (1881),  6,000,  with  a  total  of  23,692,400  acres.     Land  under  cultivation,  1 16,000 
Live  Stock:  Merino  sheep,  6,066,000;  goats,  674,000;  cattle,  466,000 ;  horses,  116,000;  ostriches. 


)tal. 

,022 
,496 

:,618 


TRANSVAAL  (SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC).  .J 

Area  (with  the  "New  RepubUc"),  116,000  square  miles.     Population  (1887),  estimated  at  from 
360,000  to  400,000  and  upwoi'ds. 


486  APPKNDIX. 

APPROXIMATE  POPULATION  ACCOEDINO  TO  KAOES  (1888). 

Boors  and  Diitoh-iipeiikinff,  nlxmt  40.000.     British  and  EngU»h-»peaking,  about  30,000.     NutivoH, 
variouHly  eHtimated  at  from  300,000  to  400,000  and  upwards. 

AI^INISTEATIVE  DIVISIONS. 

rrovinoen.  Chief  Town*. 

BloiMuliof Blooinliof 

rotiiiiofstrooin PotnliofHtroom 

HcidfilberK Hoidoll>erK 

Wiikker»troora WeHHelstroom 

Tltrw^ht Utrecht 

Mariiio          .         .         .       , ZeeniHt 

Rustonburg RuBtenburg 

Pretoria Pretoria 

Middelburg Middelburg 

Lydenburg Lydenburg 

Watorberg Nylstroom 

ZoutpannlMjrg Maralia's  8tad 

"  Now  Republic " Vryhoid 

CHIEF  TOWNS  WITH  ESTIMATED  POPULATION  (1888). 

Pretoria  (capital)         .         .         .        6  000        I        PotohefHtroom  .         .         .        6,000 

Barberton 8.000        I        Johannesberg  .         .         .       10,000 

FINANCE. 

yeari.                                                                                  fievenro.  Expemliture. 

1884-5 £102,000         .  .         .  £185,000 

1880-7    ........       345,000         .  .         .     260,000 

1887-8  (ostimated) 632,00u        .  .        .     471,000 

PubUc  Debt  (1886),  £436,000. 


TEADE  EETUENS. 

Total  exports  (1886),  £900,000  ;  imports,  about  £780,000. 
Total  quantity  of  gold  exported  to  the  end  of  1886,  £640,000. 

„  „  for  tho  flrst  six  months  of  1887,  £80,000. 

Oapital  invested  in  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland  gold  mines  (1887),  £4,800,000. 


CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS  IN  TRANSVAAL  AND  BASUTOLAND. 


DMI 


Bati.api,  south-west  comer  of  Transvaal. 

Babolono  )  j^g^  fronUer  of  Eechuunakud. 

Bamapala  > 

Bakatla,  West  Transvaal,  between  Motueni  and  Marico. 

Bauix>koa    \ 

Bakiialaka  I  West  Zoutpansbcrg  and  thence  southwards. 

Bavenda      ' 

Basoetla,  East  Zoutpansberpr  district. 

Baroka,  on  the  plains  beyond  the  Drakenberg  range. 

BAROMAruLANA,  uorth  of  Zoutpansberg. 

Bapo     V 

Bapori  I , 

IUpihi  I 

Batlu   ' 

n.,.,»     ™r„  I  The  "Knobnoses"  of  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers;    along   both  banks  of  the 
Bahlukwa 


Scattered  tribes,  generally  along  east  bank  of  the  Limpopo. 


Middle  Limpopo. 
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6,000 
10,000 


penditure. 
£186,000 
260,000 
471,000 


RAPmii,  Eftdt  Lvdonhurg,  nonth  of  tho  Oliphont  Rivor.  Tlio  Bnpwli  nrp  Wttor  known  m  "  Rloo- 
onni'«."  from  tho  usnie  of  the  native  ihief  who  guvo  the  BoorH  mi  much  tnmlilo  Jxforo  the  Dritiiih 

HIIIK'XIttioU. 

/  Biitnii  V 

lUmTos  propjT     Hapiiti  '  Bii»iit.iliiji(l. 

'  Miikolokwc  ' 

VaWi'kn  t  ^'""•-'"''^«' »""»»«  npplii'd  gciionilly  to  tho  Basuton  of  Traimviuil. 

NoTK.  All  the  imtiv.K  of  BiiKiitolaml,  .m<l  moHt  of  them,  of  TmnHviuilhelong  to  the  same  utock  an 
tho  inluil.itantH  of  BcKhii.malaii.l  Tlu'  liitt.-r  form  the  wo»torn,  tho  former  th.-  OH«torn  (livi«i<m  of 
tho  wi.U.Hproa.1  H.K.huana  mno.  The  great  l.ulk  of  all  tho  iiihal.itaiitH  of  th.,  M<mth-..e.i»ral  region, 
»«tw«.n  tho  /ul..-Kafir  domain  on  tho  eant,  and  tho  Ovallon-ro  and  Ova-Mbo  on  tho  west,  are  certainly 
of  Boohiiaua  atuukand  Mpocch. 


DELAGOA  BAY. 

(PORTUGUESE  TERRITORY  SOUTH  OF  THE  LIMPOPO.) 
Area,  16,000  square  miloM;  population  (estimated),  80,000. 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

I^ureni;o  Marques,  imports  and  exports  (1880),  £80,000. 

„  ,,  imports  (1884)   £11,000. 

1.  ..  shipping  (1884),  104  vessels,  of  whieh  130  British. 

Railway  completed  towards  Transvaal  frontier  (1887),  64  miles. 


CHIEF  TRIBAL  GROURS. 

Amatonoas,  south  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

Maowambas  or  Maloyos,  lower  course  of  the  Limpopo. 


UTOLAND. 


ap  both  banks  of  the 


/^  GAZALANJ). 

(PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS  AND  NATIVE  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  THE 
LIMPOPO  AND  ZAMBESE.) 

Estimated  area  of  the  whole  region  between  Matebeleland  and  tho  iwnst,  112,000  Square  miles. 
Approximate  population  of  Ga/alond,  500,000  U>  600,000. 
Inhambanc,  average  yearly  imports  and  exports,  £60,000. 

CHIEF  TRIBAL  GROIirS. 

Zulus,  here  called  Umooni  and  La>diji8,  the  ruling  nation,  settled  chiefly  in  the  hilly  districts  about 
the  sources  of  the  Buzi  River. 

Mandowa**  1  °"  *^*'  pJii'ns  south  and  south-east  of  the  Zulus. 

ToNOAS,  akin  to  the  Basutos,  the  aborigines  of  Gazaland. 

Ohobi,  or  "Bowmen,"  along  the  left  bank  of  tho  Lower  Limpopo. 

MiNPOjTos,  or  Northern  Chcbi,  lahuiii'oauc  Jioiiiot. 

Ma-Kwakwas,  on  the  plains  north-west  of  Inhambane. 

Ma-Gwanza8,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Limpopi  and  its  tributaries.  ,  "     ' , 

IMa-Lonowas,  or  Ma-Rongwis,  north  of  the  Ma-Gwauzas.  I 

BiLA-KuLU,  towards  tho  Sabi  delta. 

Hlbnoas,  on  ihe  inland  plains  between  the  Limpopo  and  Sabi  basins.  .       " 
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K'-Tbti     j 

Uwa-Tkvi  I  m«r  thn  Manioa  HiifhUiKlN  ;  pmhAhly  t)if>  Qiiitorn  nt  the  oldnr  writon. 

Auii-TKVi  ) 

NuTB.— Tu  all  thuM)  tritxtM  tho  torni  Tottifa  ii  inunmonly  iippliud  In  a  oDlUtitive  wuae. 


ZAMBESE  AND  KU-IUNOO  BASINS. 


Kntiinatocl  itroaof  tho  wholo  roK'!"'ii  n)x)ut  81)0,000  iiqiiaro  miles. 

Approiiiimtti  iMijmliitioii  fnmi  4,000,000  to  '),000,000. 

£Ntiniitt4Hl  Aroa  of  tho  Barot'to  Emj)iri',  100,000  to  110,000  M|uare  milof). 

AppnixiinHtn  population  of  tho  RarotMe  E'npiro,  about  1,000.000. 

Aroa  of  tho  /auiWo  RaHJii  AOO.OOO  wiuaru  milon  ;  probable  population  4,000,000 

Ku-RaTigo  iiiiil  lan.Uookoil  hikoH  310,000  „  ,,  ,,  500,000 


Total 


810,000 


4,600,000 


1876 
1886 


TRADE  OF  QUELIMANE. 


Iiiipnrta. 

Export*. 

Totiil. 

£;i'),000      . 

.  £24,000       . 

.     £50,000 

io;),ooo    . 

.     70,000       . 

.      170,000 

CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Oanouellaa,  akin  to  the  Angolan  Oanguollas,  Upper  Ku-Bango  and  Ku-Ito  valleys. 

LiiciiA/.^,  Upper  Kwando  Hamn. 

Amiiorllah,  Ku-Iiaii^o,  Ku-Jto,  and  Kwando  valleys. 

Mil- Kammekeh^,  Bushmen,  Lower  Ku-Bangfo. 

Dauico       1 

^  *  ,  Lower  Ku-Bango  and  neighbouring  laoustrine  region. 

Ua-Najao  ) 

Ba-Toama,  a  branch  of  the  Bamangwato  Beohuanas,  west  side  Lake  Ngaml. 

Ba-Ykye  or  Ba-Kuba,  the  aborigines  of  tho  Lake  Ngami  region. 

BA-Lt'NUA,  Lobalc  and  Upper  Zambese  valleys. 

Makoloi.o,  a  Basuto  tribe,  founders  of  the  Barotse  Empire,  Middle  Zambeso.     Extinct. 

Bahuthk  (Uugeng6,  Lui,  Luiua),  the  present  dominant  race  in  the  Barotse  state. 

Maxhukua 

Mamhob 

Makalaka 

Mananja 

Mankoya 

Masvfia 

Matonoa 

Malaya 

Mashukulomuwe 

Mashuria 

Mat.. TOLA 

Balibalb 

Mai'inoula 

Makes 

Madenassana       J 

Matebele,  of  mixed  Zulu  stock,  the  dominant  nation  in  Matebeleland. 

Mabhona    1  ^^  ^^  waterparting  between  tho  Limpopo  and  the  Zambeoe.  Matebeleland. 

Banyai,  right  bank  of  the  Zambese,  above  the  Kafukwe  Confluence. 
Ama-Zizi,  low  caste  tribes  (Bushmen  f),  Matebeleland. 


The  (thiof  nations  in  the  Barotse  Empiie  and  the  Chobe  Basin. 


-1 
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Makohikomi  . 

M TAWLB         I  North  MBtohoIolond,  alonff  riKht  Ixiiik  of  tho  Ziimlwio. 


1, 


Maviti 

Manoon.  j' '""'  ^"'"  '"•»«'"'''""  "'  ♦»»*  N'y^t  rogton,  chltfl^'  uLag  tU  wi»t  .ul«  of  U...  I«ke. 

MitNHAM 

Wa(III'N(JII  ] 

Mahimha      I  ,^      . ,  .    ,     .   , 

Man<.anva   I  ^*  ""'"'  "'"'"Ifi^"!  t»^''«s  »«  tho  went  iiid«  of  Loko  Ny.iHwi, 

Mauavi        i 

Makololo  (F^itoro),  a  iKiople  of  (,    xed  dcBctnt,  a'/>n»in8nt  on  tho  8hir^«  b«tweon  Nvsjm  and  tlu 
ZjHinlxfne.  ' 

Maoanya,  loft  bank  of  the  Sli  in'.,  gouth  of  HlnutjTe. 


MOZAMBKiUE. 

Area  of  Portn)irne(»  poiMion»inns  HO.nOO  wpmrc  miles  ;  pofmliition.  r,m  nm 
Area  ot  the  whole  region,  140,000  square  milej  ;  population  about  1,000,000, 

TEADE  RETURNS  (1884). 

.  J^T*  MozMnbique :  Tmporb.,  £124,000  ;  oxportn,  £98,000  ;  total.  £ii2.0no.     HhippinK  .'140  veancl. 
of  46,500  ton*.     CaoiiUihoucM.xportwl,  £60.000,     Population  (1887),  over  10,000. 
Pert  of  Ibo  (1884)  :    Imports,  £15,000  ;  exports,  £0,600  ;  total,  £24,500.' 

FINANCE  (1886). 
Revenue,  £103,500;  expenditure,  £164,600;  deficit,  £61.000. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  (1883). 
Boys'  schools,  13  ;  girls'  schools,  8  ;  total  attendanoo,  :^86. 

POSTAL  RETURNS  (1883). 
Letters  forwarded,  80,000  ;  parcels,  38,000  ;  telegrams,  26,000, 

ADMINISTRATIVE    DIVISIONS    OF   ALL    THE   PORTUGUESE    EAST 

AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS. 


IMiitriotR. 
Cabo  Delgado 
Mozambique, 
Angt)Bha 

Quelimane  and  Sena 
tiofala 

Cltiloane  and  Bazaruto 
Manica 
Inharabane 
Louren^o  Marques 
Tete  and  Zumbo . 


ropulatinn  (IHtJ7) 
5,000  (?) 
11,000 
4,000  (P) 
7,000 
1,300 
2,000  (P) 
1,000  (P) 
6,000 
12,000 
4,000 

Totol  area  of  all  the  Portuguese  East  African  possessions,  about  383,000  squaie  miles. 
ApproiiiiiaU)  ^wpulatiou  East  African  possessions,  1,260,000. 


Chief  Townf. 

.  Ibo  . 

.  Mozambique 

.  Angosha  . 

.  Quilemane 

.  Sofala      . 

.  Ohiloane  . 

.  Villa  Ouveia 

.  Inhambano 

.  Louren90  Marques 

.  Tete 


CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Matambwe,  right  bank  of  the  Rovuma  and  its  island. 
Manyanja,  about  the  Kovuma  and  Lujenda  confluence. 
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Maowanqwara  north-oast  "horec  of  Lake  Nyas»a  and  hoaa«vaters  of  the  Rornma. 
Wanindi,  so-called  "  Maviti,"  the  region  north  of  the  Upper  Rovuma. 

Makua,   the  chief  nation  in  the  Mozambique  territory,  between  the  coast  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  Lujenda. 

Mepo  \  (^.^j  subdivisions  of  the  Makuas. 

MlHAVANI        ) 

Mawa,  cannibals,  southern  slopes  of  the  Namuli  highlands  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Lukugn. 
LoMWH,  chiefly  in  the  Luria  basin,  north  and  north-east  of  the  Namuli  highlands. 
Yao,  or  AVa-Hiyao,  called  also  Ajawa,  in  the  region  enclosed  between  the  Rovuma  and  Lujenda. 
Mavita,  or  Matiba,  coa^t  district  south  of  the  Lower  Rovuma,  probably  akin  to  the  Makonde  ou 
the  north  side  of  the  same  river. 


ZANZIBAR 


hi 


I  f  ■ 


GEEMAN   EAST   AFEICAN  PROTECTOEATE. 

Area  of  the  region  claimed  by  the  German  East  African  Society 
Area  of  the  remaining  territory  suirendered  to  Glerman  influence 

Total  area  of  the  future  German  East  African  Protectorate 

Approximate  population         ,,  ,, 

Area  of  the  Island  of  Zanzibar 

„  ,,  Pemba     .... 

,,  ,,  Mafla      .... 

Area  of  Sultan's  territory'  on  the  mainland* 


in  Society 
1  influence 

28,000  sq. 
123,000 

miles. 
II 

Drate 

670  sq. 
365 
200 
4,000  (?) 

151,000 

.     3,000,000 
miles;  population 

»                  >i 
»                  II 
11                 11 

II 

210,000 

40,tl00 

15.000  (f) 
300,000  (?) 

Total  area  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  . 


5,236  (?) 


565,000  (?) 


Capital,  Zanzibar  ;  population  (1887)  over  100,000. 

Chief  tnwn  on  the  mainland,  Bagamoyo ;  population  (1887),  over  10,000.     Annual  revenue  of  the 
Sultanate,  about  £220,000.    Army,  1,200 regulars;  2,000  irregulars. 


Exports. 

Total. 

£870,000 

£1,580,000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 

800,000 

2,020,000 

TEADE  EETUENS. 

Years.  Impoi's. 

1880 £710,000 

1882 800,000 

1883 1,220,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  (1886),  £80,000  ;  imports  from,  £126,000. 

Chief  exports  (1883):  ivory,  £215,000;  caoutchouc,  £153,000;  sesame  seed,  £13,000;  cloves, 
£11,000;  skins,  £11,000  ;  orchilla,  £10,000. 

Chief  imports  (1883) :  raw  and  bleached  cottons,  £46,000  ;  manufactured  goods,  £85,000. 

Suipplug  of  Zanzibar  (13S.5  :  124  vessels  of  110,090  tons  entered,  of  which  49  "f  61^000  f/ipf.  Brtish. 
and  1'  of  8,000  tons  German. 

Clove  crop  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  (1884),  £210,000.        ,     .         ,         ,  .    *    ' 


CHIEF  TEIBAL  DmSIONS. 

Makonde,  north  side  of  the  Rovuma,  akin  to  the  Mavihas  of  the  coast  district. 
Makua,  Masasi  district,  akin  to  the  Mozambique  Makuas. 

V  in  ^ 

Wamueba      1  North  side  of  the  Upper  Rovuma  basin. 

Wanoindo,  or  Wagindo,  called  also  Wall  Huhu,  north  and  north-west  of  the  Makonde  territory. 

Mahenae,  Rufiji  basin  between  Uranga  and  Ruaha.  vfr   '  ' 

Wanyakanyaka,  serfs  of  the  Mahenges. 

Wandondb,  or  Wadondi,  Rufiji  basin,  east  of  the  Mahenge  territory. 

Wazakamo,  powerful  nation  of  mixed  origin,  between  the  Rufiji,  the  Kingani  and  the  Swaheli  coast. 

•  The  adminutration  of  this  territory  was  surrendered  to  the  Oerman  East  Aftioan  Company  in  August,  1828. 
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nks  of  the  Lukugn. 

Iilanda. 

Rovuma  and  Lujenda. 

akin  to  the  Makonde  ou 
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28,000  8q. 

miles. 

i3,000 
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210,000 

tt 

40,(100 

i> 

15.000  (f) 

>» 

300,000  (?) 

665,000  (?) 


Annual  revenue  of  the 


Total. 

£1,580,000 

1,800,000 

2,020,000 

B  seed,   £13,000;    cloves, 
roods,  £85,000. 

1  49  "f  61  nnn  tnnft  British. 


rude  hill  tribes  akin  to  the  Wazaramos,  chiefly  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Kingani . 


Wakwerk 

Wakami 

Wakhutu 

WaZEOUHA  or  WaZKGUUA     )„.,,,  jt  -nr        •  ,       . 

ixr  i  Middle  and  Liower  Wami  basin. 

VVadoS,  cannibals,  formerly  in  the  Wami  basin,  now  scattered  in  small  groups  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  Masailand. 

Wasaoaha,  the  chief  nation  in  the  Usagnra  highlHuds. 

Wahehe,  south  of  the  Wasugaras,  in  the  Ruha  valley. 

Wahrna,  serfs  of  the  Wohehcs. 

Wameoi  \ 

Wakuouru    I  north  of  the  Wasagara  territorv,  towards  the  frontier  of  Masailand. 

Waoria  ' 

Waoooo,  widespread  nation  on  the  plateau  between  the  Usagara  highlands  and  Unvamezi. 

SwAHELi  (Wa-Swaheli),  that  is,  "Coast  People,"  the  Mohammedans  of  Bantu  speech,  stretching 
along  the  seaboard  from  Malindl  and  Mombaz  southwards  to  and  beyond  the  Ruflgi. 

Wanounya,  the  Swahelis  of  the  inland  of  Zanzi'mr.  Their  speech,  accepted  as  the  literarj-  stnndaid 
is  widely  diffused  throughout  East  Central  Africa. 


trict. 

P  the  Makonde  territory. 

gani  and  the  Swaheli  coast, 
lompany  in  August,  1838. 


MASAILAND. 

(REGION  BETWEEN  ZANZIBAR  AND  LAKE  VICTORIA  NYANZA.) 

Estimated  area  of  the  British  Protectorate,  between  mountains  Kenia  and  KiUma-Njaro,  55,000 
square  miles. 

Approximate  population,  about  2,000,000, 


CHIEF    TEIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

r  Washenzi  or  Wabonbei,  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Pangani  and  adjacent  coast- 
landa. 

Wasambara,  numerous    nation,   Usambara    highlands,  west    and  north    of  the 
Washenzi. 

Wapake,  the  hilly  district  north-west  of  Usambara. 

Wauuvu,  that  is,  «'  River  People,"  chiefly  in  the  islands  of  the  Lower  Pangani. 
Wataveta,  in  the  wooded  district  between  Lake  Jipe  and  Kiliraa-Njaro. 
Wachaoa  (Shiro,  Kibonoto,  Mashame,  Uru,  Kibosho,  Mpokomo,  Moshi,  Kirua, 

Kilenia,  Maranu,  Mambsi,  Mwika,  Nsai,  Rombo,  U.seri,  Kiraangelia),  western, 

southern,  and  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Kilima-Njaro ;  akin  to  the  Wasambaras. 
Wateita,  the  hilly  district  east  of  the  Taveta  territory. 
Wanyik*,  that  !9  ■"  Lov.'lajidor.%"  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Sambara  hills. 
Wamoo,  a  numerous  branch  of  the  Wanyikas,  on  the  coast  south  of  Mombaz. 
Wauuruma,  akin  to  the  Wanyikas,  near  the  Mombaz  district, 
Bantu  Stock  (  t>AK'^i'0>  ou  the  coast  north  of  Mombaz,  serfs  of  the  Gallas. 

Wahoni,  Wasanieh,  along  the  shores  of  Formosa  Buy,  Bantus  of  Galla  speech. 
Wai'okomo,  in  the  Pokomoni  or  Tana  River  basin;    northernmost  of  the  Bantu 

populations  on  the  East  African  seaboard. 
Wakamha  or  Warimanoao,  numerous  Bantu  nation,  on  the  plains  south  of  Mount 

Kenia. 
Wakikuyu,  akin  to  the  Wakambas,  south  and  south-west  of  Mount  Kenia. 
M«B  or  Dhaicho,  on  the  plains  east  and  north-east  of  Kenia,  known  only  by  name  ; 

believed  to  be  the  northernmost  of  all  the  Bantu  peoples  in  this  direction. 
Wambugu  or  Ai,A,  an  aboriginal  tribe  in  the  wooded  districts  between  the  Usambara 

and  Par6  highlands. 
Wasilikomo,  that  is  "  Dwarfs,"  an  indigenous  people  said  to  roam  to  the  west  of 

Kilima-Njaro ;  not  yet  visited  by  any  explorer. 
Watutwa,  Wakara,  Waroki,  Bantu  peoples,  along  the  south-eastern  shores  of 

Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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Wakwavi  or 
Wakwafi.  The 
agricultural  and 
semi-civilized  sec- 
tion of  the  Masai 
nation. 

Wakwavi  .    , 
Tlie      Masai 
proper  (  Il-Oiko«) 
unsettled  and  pre- 
datory. 

GALLASof  the 

Tana  Basin. 


Enjem86,  Lake  Baringo  district. 
,^  Kosova,  Lumbwa,  near  Kavirondo,  east  side  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Arusha,    Meruw,    Ruva,  Nguru,  about  Mount  Kilima-Njaro  and  thence  south- 
wards. 
J 

Wakamasia,  Waelgeyo,  in  the  Wei- Wei  Basin,  north-west  of  Lake  Baringo. 
I  Sigirari,  Kisongo,  Sogonoi,  Ngiri,  Laitokitok,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
I  Kilimanjaro. 

I  Matumbato,  Kaputci,  Kinangop,   Dogilani,   Engtiaso,  Engishu,  in  the  districts 
i         stretching  north  and  west  of  Mount  Kilima-Njaro. 
\  Bararetta,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tana. 
)  Kokawe,  along  the  l«ft  bank  of  the  Tana  ;  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Somali. 


80MALILAND  AND  EAST  GALLALAND. 

Total  area  of  Somaliland  and  East  GallaUnd,  over  400,000  square  miles.    Population  :  Somali,  about 
1,000,000 ;  East  Gallas,  3,000,000  ;  total,  4,000,000. 

BRITISH  PROTECTOEATE:  BEEBERA  AND  NOETH  COAST. 

Estimated  area  80,000  square  miles ;    population  30,000.      Exports  and  imports  of  Berbera  and 
Bulbar  (1883),  £260,000. 

GEEMAN  PEOTECTORATE :  VITULAND. 

Area,  6,200  square  miles  ;  approximate  population,  30,000  (P) 

Stations  held  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  the  Somali  coast,  Lamu,  Eisimayu,  B-ava,  Merka,  Mag- 
doshu,  Warsheikh.    Total  area  about  600  square  miles ;  approximate  population,  25,000. 


CHIEF  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SOMALI  RACE. 


NationB. 


Tribes. 
,  KalaUa    . 
I  Tani       j 
Rahanwin        I  Elai        | 
(southern     region      Barawa ' 
southof  theWebi).    {  Jidu 

Wadan    . 
I  Abgal 
Hawiya  /  Gurgate  . 

(Ogaden  and  cen-   |  Habar  Gader 
tral  regions).  '  Karanlc  . 


Estimated 
population. 


20,000 
25,000 


Habiya 

(northern  region 
letween  Tajurah 
Bay  and  Cape 
Ouardaf ui) . 


104,000 


Dahoda—  ,1  ■    •  ■      , 

Mijertin •         • 

War-Sengeli 

Dolbohant 

Ogaden 

Marehan 

Yusuf 

Tenade ■    • 

Ihhak — 

Habr  Gahr-H  iji *        • 

Habr  A.val 

Habr  To? 

Habr  Tol-Jalleh       .         ,.,,•' 

Habr  Yunis     .         .         .        «        •        •        '         •        ' 

Issa  (Ei'ssa)      .         .         .  _      »',,-•.     ..*    ,    ,•        •         •        ♦        • 

Gadibursi '         • 

Ohiri 

Bertiri ••        •         •         • 

Babilli 

Borsub 20.«"« 


50,000 


70,000 
26,000 

12,000 


_^,_jp5y,^,.5p.^,5f5,^,,._.,,_.r:^.j.j^^ 
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jake  naringo. 

I  vicinity  of  Mount 

lu,  in  the  districts 
by  the  Somali. 

D. 

,tion :  Somali,  about 
COAST. 

)ort8  of  Berbera  and 


B'-ava,  Merka,  Mag- 
5,000. 


Estimated 
population. 


20,000 
25,000 


104,000 


60,000 

70,000 
26,000 

12,000 

20,000 
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Jarbo,  north  of  the  Harrar  district. 

NoLK 


Ai.A    J  about  the  headatreams  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Webi. 
Ittu    ' 

Enniva,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Errer,  main  branch  of  the  Webi  of  Harrar. 

Jidda    J  *°"*'^  °'  *^®  Enniya  territory. 

Panioal  i  *^"*  ^^^  ^^^  waters  and  upper  course  of  the  Juba. 

BouANi  or  VuoKBNA  |  ^^>  ^^<  *^  *^°  extreme  south,  reaching  in  scattered  groups  as  far  as  the 
(         neighbourhood  of  Mount  Kenia. 


SOKOTRA. 

Area  1,100  square  miles;  population  (1888),  12,000. 
Chief  towns,  Tamarida,Kole88ea,  Temira. 


Saieni 


TRIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Mojti,  eastern  district;  Kaeohin,  western  district, 


MADAGASCAR. 

Area  with  adjacent  islets :  238,000  square  miles. 
^    Population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000.     Population,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  estimates,  3,600,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 

,  PopulatiOQ. 

Antananarivo,  the  capital jqq  oqo 

Tamatave,  chief  port  on  the  east  coast        , 10  000 

Mojangu,  chief  port  on  the  west  coast 14000 

Fiaranratsoa      , e'liOO 

Ambohimanga g  Oqq 

\-""-              Marovoai  . ^        ^,      /  e^ooo 

■'"""'^ 6,000 

Antsirana.         ,  •      .         .        ,        .        .         .         .         .         .         ,      goo^ 

Andovoranto      .       >        i,        ,        .        .         ,_.,        .        .         .      3,000 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

'      Imports  (1884),  ^193,000;  exports,  £176,000. 

Total  imports  and  exports  before  the  war  with  France.  £800,000. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  :    1878,  £4,300;    1883,  £88,000  ,    1884,  £13,000  ;    1885,  £10,000  ;    1886. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain:    1878,  £22,000;  1880,  £50,000;  1884,  £1,400;  1885,  £6,700;   1886, 

cfflfef  exports,  caoutchouc,  (1884)  £12,000  ;  hemp  (1886),  £6,000. 
Chief  imports  cotton  goods  (1885),  £6,000  ;  (1886),  £38,000. 
Total  shipping  ( 1 886) ,  1 ,  200  ships  of  260, 000  tons  burden. 
Shipping  of  Tamatave  (1887),  200  ships  of  60,000  tons. 
Trade  of  Diego  Suarez  (1887),  £62,000. 
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EEIilGION  AND  rUBLTC  INSTRUCTION. 


ProtestantH  (1880) 

Schixiln  upeueil  (1886)  . 

Suhnok  of  the  Lundun  misHions  . 

Siihools  of  the  Norwegian  Mitwions 

Roman  Cattiolic  sohoola 


STANDING  ARMY. 
About  20,000,  armed  with  riflea. 


350,000; 

Roman  Catholios 

35,000 

1,167; 

attendance 

151,000 

818; 

,1 

100,000 

117 

>> 

28,000 

191 

>> 

20,000 

CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS, 


'  southern  diBtriots,  south  of  the  Antanala  i«rritoiy. 


HovA,  the  ruling  people,  province  of  Imerina. 
Betsileo,  central  plateaux,  south  of  the  Hova. 
Antamala,  central  plateaux,  uouth  of  the  Betsileo. 
Baba  (Ibaba) 

.A.NTAN0S8I 

Maiiafali 
Antandroi 
Antaisaka        I 

„'  I  northern  districts,  north  of  the  Hova. 

Taimihety   ) 

Sakalava  "] 

Antifiiieuenava 

Antimf.nabe 

Antimaiiilaka 

Antimauaha 

Antiduexi 

Bktsihisabaka 

Antaimoro 

Antauuahoaka 

Betanimena 

Antankai 

Antisiiianaka 

Taipasy 

Taisaka 


west  coastlands. 


east  coastlands. 


A   PEW   NOTES   ON    THE    ETHNOLOGY    AND    DISTRIBUTION  OP    THE 
L>li''PEKENT  TRIBES  INHABITING  MADAGASCAR. 

Communicated  hy  the  Rev.  James  Sibree. 

As  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  much 
confidence  as  to  the  classification  of  the  Malagasy  tribes.  Our  information  is  at  present  very  frag- 
ment«ry,  so  all  thnt  can  be  done  as  yet  must  be  considered  only  as  tentative,  pending  more  mJiiute  and 
scientific  iiivestigxtiou. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  various  races  inhabiting  Madagascar  may  be  divided  into  three  chief  gproups, 
inhabiting  re!<pe<:tively  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  portions  of  the  island.  Of  these,  the 
Betsiiuisuraka  may  he  taken  as  the  type  of  the  eastern  races,  the  Hova  of  the  central  ones,  and  the 
Sakalava  of  the  western  tribes.  Looking  at  colour  and  contour  of  face,  hair,  &o.,  the  Hovas  certainly 
appear  to  be  somewhat  distinctly  marked  off  from  all  the  other  tribes,  and  their  dialect  is  also  different, 
having  a  number  of  hard,  firm  consonantal  sounds  in  certain  words,  whereas  on  the  coast  (and  also  in  the 
south-central  provinces)  these  words  consist  almost  wholly  of  vowels.  The  Hovas  also  add  a  final  na, 
ka,  and  Ira,  to  numbers  of  words  which  are  only  dissyllables  in  the  coast  dialects,  so  that  in  Hova  they 
are  trisyllabiu.     From  the  information   vo  at  present  possess  there  seems  a  greater  similarity  between  all 
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36,000 

ir>i,ooo 

100,000 
28,000 
20,000 


TION   OF   THE 
CAR. 


the  coast  dialects,  east  and  west,  than  between  any  one  of  thorn  and  the  Hova.  While  tho  dialcotio 
ditferences  are  conHidcrable  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  there  seems  no  trace  of  another  language  from 
a  distinctly  different  stock.  Even  in  Sakalava,  which  is  somewhat  strongly  marked  off  from  tho  central 
and  eastern  dialects,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  radictal  iliffereiico  from  the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the 
island.  All  round  the  coast  they  give  a  natal  sound  to  ti,  which  is  not  given  by  the  Hovas,  and  also  a 
broader  sound  to  the  vowels.  Thus,  o,  which  in  Hova  is  invariably  prouounoed  as  oo,  has  nearly  tho 
open  sound  of  our  English  o  in  most  of  the  coast  dialects. 

Sakalava  is  a  word  now  used  to  denote  generally  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  political  than  a  tribal  name,  as  now  upplied  at  least.  The  Sakulavas 
proper  were  a  small  tribe  from  the  south-west  const,  who  made  themselves  dominant  over  the  whole  of 
the  western  peoples.  Sakalava  thcrefBre  now  includes,  going  southwards  from  the  northern  point  of 
the  island  :  Antankaia,  Tsimihetz,  Tiboina,  Timilanja,  Trtimafann,  Antimcna,  TiAlierenana,  Vezo, 
Mahafaly,  Tandroy,  extreme  south.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Mainty  or  "  black  people,"  conquered 
by  the  Hovas  and  settled  by  them  in  a  district  north  of  Imorina.  The  Mainty  are  divided  into  the 
Manendy,  Slanisotra,  and  Tsiarondaly. 

Then  in  the  centre  are  the  Hovas.  Strange  to  say,  we  know  less  abont  their  tribal  divisions  than  of 
some  other  tribes,  probably  because  the  political  divisions  have  acquire  1  more  importance  of  late  years. 
They  have  six  political  divisions,  but  there  are  probably  three  main  tribal  divisions,  viz.,  the  people  of 
Imerina  proper,  of  Vonigongo,  and  of  Imamo.  These  first  have  the  following  divisions :  Voromahery, 
Tsiuiiamboholahy,  Tsinahafoty,  Mandiavato,  Marovatana,  and  probably  others. 

South  of  thexe  are  the  Betsilpo,  sometimes  called  the  southern  Hovas,  but  I  fancy  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  eastern  coast  tribes.  There  are  three  main  divisions  of  these,  the  Isandra,  Ilalangina,  and 
larindrano. 

Farther  south  still  are  the  Bara,  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  It  is  diificult  to  say  whether  they 
ought  to  be  classed  with  the  eastern  or  western  races;  possibly  they  are  a  link  between  the  two. 

Then  on  the  east  coast  are  numerous  tril)es  commonly  called  Betsimisaraka.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  correct :  the  Betsimisuraka  do  not  stretch  all  al'ng  the  east  coast,  and  they  have  never  conquered 
the  rest,  as  did  the  Sakalava  those  nn  the  west.  Their  name  seems  to  have  acquired  a  prominence  only 
because  they  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamatave  and  other  ports  frequented  by  Europeans. 

GK)ing  from  the  north  to  the  south  we  have  the  Sihanaka  between  the  two  lines  of  eastern  forest, 
and  to  the  west  and  north  of  them  the  Zana-tsihanaka,  south  of  them  the  Tauhay  or  Beganozano,  and 
tlien  south  for  hcveral  hundred  miles  numerous  tribes  of  Tanala  or  forest  people,  inhabiting  the  great 
forest.  There  are  the  Tsimanompo,  Taivonona,  Taisouju,  Zafisoro,  Ikongo,  and  many  others  among 
these  Tanala. 

Then  on  the  coast  are  the  Betsimisoraka,  the  Betanimena,  the  Taimoro,  the  Taifasy,  the  Tatsimaha, 
the  Taifasy,  Taoisy,  and  others. 


NOSSI-Bfi. 


Area,  76,000  acres.    Population  (1886)  10,000. 
Chief  town,  Hellville. 
Imports  and  exports  (1886),  £312,000. 
Shipping,  32,000  tons. 
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COMORO  ISLANDS. 
AREA  AND  POPULATION  (1887). 


Great  Comoro    . 
]lfoheli       .... 
Anjuan       .... 
Mayotte  and  adjacent  islets 


TMol 


Aren  in 
sq  miles. 

440 

90 

160 

140 

820 


Poputfltion. 

20,000 
6,000 

12.000 
9,000 


47,000 
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Afaniutsu,  in  Mayotlo. 

P'oniboni,  in  Moheli. 

Johanna 

Pomony 

Kitanda  ^ 

Muroni   ) 


I  in  Anjuan. 


in  Great  Coraoro, 


CHIEF  TRIBAL  DIVISIONS. 

Antaloch,  the  aborigines  of  the  archipelago. 
Va-Noa8ita,  in  Great  Comoro. 
Maiiorri,  the  dominant  clam. 


SEYCHELLES. 


Population  (1887)      . 
Revenue      (1886)       . 
Expenditure   „ 
Imports  ,, 

Exports  , , 

Buhook,  20 


15,456 
£15,000 
£11,000 
£41,000 
£24,000 


;  attendanue,  1,710. 
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Abfti  River,  384 
Abii-zanzi,  2(io 
Abd-el-Kiiri,  420 
Aberdeen,  132 
Abesh,  410 
Abgal,  398,  409 
Abraham's  Island,  460 
A-Dundo,  20 
Abyssinians,  402 
Adamantft,  147 
Aden,  414 

Unit  of,  380,  381 
Administration  of  Angola,  68 

Basutoland,  170 

Cape  Colony,  144 

Uazaland,  234 

Lower  Zambese,  277 

Madagascar,  403 

Mozambique,  299 

Natal,  188 

Orange  Free  State,  200 

Transvaal,  214 

Zanzibar,  334 

Zululand,  195 
Adon6,  398 
Afrikanders,  206,  216 
AgulhasCape,  82 
Ai'moro,  446 
Aiftiuali  Mountain,  381 
Ajawa,  277,  293 
Aji,  399 

Akkas,  108  • 

A-kwa,  108 
Alaotra,  Lake,  429 
Alai>,  403 

/Vldabra  Island,  471 
Alexandria,  136 
Algoa  Bay,  83 
Alice,  136 
AHwal,  North,  136 

South,  132 
AUula,  411,  413 
Almedo  Mountains,  412 
Ama-Baka,  177 
Ama-Bala,  176 
Ama-Khosa,  126,  170,  174 
Ama-Kobttla,  176 
Ama-Kongwe,  176 
Ama-Kongwela,  176 
Ama-Kwem,  170 
Ama-Landi,  278 
Aina-Ndebeli,  264    ' 


INDEX. 


Ama-Nyati,  170 
Amarumba  Lake,  286 
AmH-S(vazi,  1U4 
Amatongulund,  193 
Ama-Xetibt",  177 
AmaYali,  170 
Ama-Zizi,  268 
Ama-Zulu,  191 
Ambaoa,  28,  40,  43 
Ambahi,  4  ft  7 
Ainhaniandro,  44'? 
Ambanilanatra,  442 
Ambaquistas,  49 
Ambassi,  32 
Amber  Cape,  420 
Ambivinini,  427 
Amboalambo,  442 
Ambodimadiro,  464,  462 
Amboditaimamo  Mouutain,  428 
Amboella,  26,  267 
Ambohimanga,  466 
Ambohipeno,  467  » 

Ambriz,  2,  36  ^     :*- 

Ambrizette,  36 

Amirautes  Islands,  471  '  ■" 

Ampanalana.  430 
Ampombitokana,  462 
Andevo,  442 
Andohaio,  466 
Andovoranto,  430,  458 
And>ade-tiorvo  Mountain,  4 
Andriana,  442,  464 
Anghrabiee  Falls,  88 
Angola,  1 
Angosha  Island,  288 

Town,  296 
Augutsi,  tuO 
Angra  do  Negro,  60 
AngraFria,  11,  75 
Angra  Pequena,  76 
Angwa  River,  271 
Anishah,  76 
Anjuan  Island,  469 
Ankai  Valley,  430,  446 
Ankaratra  Mountains,  427,  430 
Ankatsaoka,  463 
Ankober  Mountains,  377 
Ankor  Mountain,  381 

Port,  413 
Anossi,  445 
Antananarivo,  465 
Aut'Alooh,  469 


Ant'Aimoro,  446 
Ant'Ambaboaka,  446 
Ant'Anala.  446 
Ant'Androi,  446 
Aiit' Ankai,  446  , 

Ant' Ankara,  447 
Ant' Anossi,  446 
Ant'  Sihanaka,  446 
Aiit^-lope  Mountain,  84 
Aiiti-Bueui,  444 
Anti  Fihcrcuana,  1 1  i 
Anti-Muhafali,  444 
Anti-Maliilaka,  444 
Anfi-Mana,  444 
Antoraboka,  460 
Antomoro,  462 
Anton-Gi'.  Bay,  422 
Antsinana,  461 
Anyassa,  277 

Arabs  in  Madagnscar,  456 
Aruang^  River,  233 
Arussa,  403 
Arussi,  403 
Atta,  116. 
Awash  River,  379 
Azania,  382 

Babukoto  luJi'is,  4iu 
Ba-Bweru,  20 
Badera,  407 
Ba-Fyot,  16 
Bagamoyo,  322 
Bahia  dos  Tigres,  64 
Bahia  Pinda,  64 
Ba-Hlengwe,  206 
Ba-Hlokoa.  206 
Bii-Hlukwa,  206 
Bailombo  River,  8 
Ba-Kalahari,  166 
Ba-Kankala,  26 
Bd-Katla,  162 
Ba-Koroka,  26 
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